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!ji deference tD objections wi/ich have ajj[)eare<i in more 
n; n one liLerarv ionrna). 1 har e reconsidered with peculiar 
do the Section of the Flexion?] Infinitive; with the in- 
v. lior. in thi ^ h'iith Edition of vorrectinar it or removing k 
!i .gftiher, if I could find that uay eiro;' larked therein, or 
V ii any uncertaiiuy. itenewed exanjinatiori lins, however, 
i V confirmed m> opinion of iis soundness; and I now 
. t«3’’e to say that Uv* Flexional Infinitive is a very real and 
r ;aT :c member of f ur Stxcch, and that any description of 
lu* English hngnriM which oxchtd^s it must bci an, incom- 
Icre description. , 

The objvxiions \ver»' shapechoul of phonetical elements. 
\ud servo (in a uiamier as, interesting as unexpected) lo 
iluslrale a certain bias wliich is observable in the present 
ojifdijion of philological studies. Fe>r some years pa.^t. 

1 'hiiologists . have devoted theu' best strength to phonrucal 
'Jivestigations. Tlic rcsu is have be<^n wor'J;y of . the eiTou : 
omarkabio progics? has ocer. made in ascertaining the 
•f Sonad'C.Mngc, and ir iproving the method of Etymology. 
'«it the reflex a( tion of i^reat success is not always beneficial. 
■{ possible to l>e so d^^zzled with our achieveinonts, as to 
sight of the limits which l)ourid our conquests. Unless 
'>ri^'4aing^ of this so.;': has h^ipjxned somewhets in the 
' giort of phonology, it Is hard to divine how the Eiexional 
‘ hmitiye could <tver b|ye been chaUenged as lying within 
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tije area of phonetlcrl jifilsdiction. ' It is true that ih. 
en/j[uiry huvors around a flrxional lermination, and to dj 
phonetic ?>j>ecmlist ihit- fib i may ^cern ^o entail f)!ionili . 
.'reatment. But tlicn ail it neeJf^: effort of njlnd 

to perceive that t[ie tpiestion (so far as iherf' is any ques 
tion> ]ies eiiiirely within the scope of ]>hiloIotc.v ‘s mental eye 
and that thij. disous.-iioii is ont* ih v»ijk.h phonetics cm Invt' 
no part. 

The entjuirv tuni'i upon the nalure of the Infinitive Mo 
— liui (hv it observed) upon the. sliajics (hat Mooe 

may assume in blaiik and white, but — upon its renl nalurt 
which depeid*^ upcu mental relajLiou?. In siich*"an iuv > 
tigation as this, ilmv is no apj)eal ]>ut the m»nd that hw 
’he necess cliscergLinenU it anyone doubt'^ ij., realiu •• 
•.he Flexional I..iiuidvc av stated in this book, there is onl; 
one test or standard deen'on. and that lie.*? i/i iiu ju. 
merit of those, wlio are co‘Uversc»at with the psyehoio^'i’ 
.inalysis ot i inguacife. d worst of ilii‘*‘ lest ii i.- n 

easy to apply. For it is noi well in a business of this so* 
u> (?lecl an uinpii'e, an:i a case, and lake sidesi, an 
mnstei emtjaliJcd rank.s ; ay happened in Ptunpey’s Ion 
Vrhetlier consul t< , lio v.a- or t < nsnl ierli^. (i; init 

was divided, the controversy 'va.s aln auy iiot ; and lliearixt.» 
like a prudent int.n, foutid a middle cours-y ans^ /en* 

the iinmetlicV.e [v.'.rpose and }ct left the q ’,estk>n wh .e . 
was before. What we want is to hear or rather to ovt die; 

casual an ' utiguarded senknee, the nnsoJi*' 'eci ijile 
tiicium, of some competent ;. idgc. ; jind 1 think i. ^ eh l a i 
that such a ics.imony lias fonuitousl) iallei' ivi my w • . ;* 

good season did Professor James M. Gainctt;, of di* f 
versity of Virginia, render \x^ the uinvittin,.' servii e of 
yaluuble opinion. Fo? in a Rctview of my 'dinglniii h'lo- 
(which appeared in Tne AmerictAn Journal oj* Philoh^y. j'i 
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1891) Professor Garnett said : — ‘ Here we may thank the 
author for emphasizing the distinction between the verbal 
noun and the f]exional infinitive in -ing, a distinction often 
overlooked by grammarians ; and he would have done ^e\\ 
to caution the reader against the more elementary blunder, 
not, however, unknown to teachers of English, of confoimd- 
ing the participle in -tng with either of the above-mentioned 
Vorms/ I hope that any prejudice which may have been 
raised against the doctrine of the Flexional Infinitive will be 
effectually counteracted by these words of sober experience ; 
and thdt any who may be in doubt will pause before they 
swell the cry of those who condemn before they have 
adequately investigated. 

Once more I have to thank my generous friend Mr. 
Harvey for his revision of the Verbal Index, which he 
originally constructed, more than twenty years ago, and 
which has grown under his hand in successive editions to 
considerable dimensions and a siost admirable exactness of 
reference. 


Oxford, Oetober 1891. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


Philology may be described as a science of language based' 
upon the comparison of languages. It is the aim of Philology 
to order the study of language upon principles indicated by 
language itself, so that each part and function shall have its true 
and natural place assigned to it, according to the order, re ' uion, 
and proportion dictated by the nature of language. W^l the 
nature of language is, can be ascertained only by a wide com- 
parison of languages taken at various stages of development. 
Such a work is to be performed, not by any one man, but by the 
co-operation of many : and many have now been co-operating 
for three quarters of a century past, and sending in from every 
land their contributions towards it. 

In this newly gotten knowledge of human language tlicre is 
matter for educational use. The relations of language to culture 
are so intimate that what betters our knowledge of the^one 
should improve the process of the other. It is an open question, 
in what way the lessons of language may best be convened to 
the purpose of education ; but there is one fault which niigiu^it 
least be somewhat mended : — our knowledge of language ha.'' 
been too broken and divided ; we have most of us knu'/ti one 
language best vernacularly, and another best gramv. < ncatty. 
Something would be gained if our cultivation of langu t >.'Ot|id 
be rather more centred upon the mother tongue, so that « ir veil, 
nacularand our philological acquirements might morecti(. r Ui. .]l> 
support one another. The lessons of philology would be taught 
more thoroughly, as well as more conveniently, if the materiahi 
for the instruction were supplied by the mother tongiw Thie 
effect of philological study is to quicken the perception of 
analogy between languages ; and this advantage woult{ be more 
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immediate in its returns if our phi;* ’ were more based on the 
mother tongue. Nothing would put the learner so readily or so 
implicitly in- possession of all the essence of philological gains ; 
nothing would be of such good practical avail whenever the 
k lowledge of one language was needed to bear upon the ac- 
({uisition of another. Were the English language studied 
philologically, the faculty of acquiring other languages would 
be more generally an English faculty. 

♦ There are two chief ways of entering upon a scientific study. 
One is by the way of Principles, and the other is by the way of 
ICleinents. If the learner approaches Philology by the way of 
})i inciples, it is necessary that the principles should be familiar- 
ised to him by the aid of examples and illustrations drawn from 
various languages. Each of the methods excels in its own 
peculiar way; and the excellence of this method is, that the 
subject is presented with the greatest fullness and totality of 
eifect — as a mountain is most imposing to the view on its most 
precipitous side 

The other method is by the examination of a single language ; 
and here the course of treatment /ollows the order of natural 
growth, introducing the principles in an occasional and inci- 
dental manner, just as they, happen to be called for in the course 
of thg investigation. If the object-language be the learner’s 
own vernacular, this course will be something like climbing a 
mountain by the side where the slope is easiest. When this 
path is chosen, the complete and compact view of principles as 
^ a whole will be deferred until such time as the learner shall have 
^reached them severally by means of facts which lie within his 
own experience. It is upon this, which may be called the 
Elementary method, that the present manual has been con- 
sti jcted ; the aim of which has been to find a path through 
most familiar ground up to philological principles. 

Il was assumed at starting that the English language would 
•furnish examples of all that is most typical in human speech, 
•and ft has been the reward of the labourer in this instance that 
hisr anticipation of the fecundity of his material has been most 
abundantly and even unexpectedly verified. 
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The excellent verbal Index is the work of H. N. Harvey, Esq., 
of the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton ; and while it is 
the most valuable addition that this handbook could have 
received, it is by me still more highly esteemed as a new token 
of an old friendship. 

Whatlev Rectory, July, 1871. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


Any one who has considered the extensive range and the 
manifold complexities of the English language, will not marvel 
if a describer of it has still found room for improvement, even 
in a Third Edition. Apt illustrations cannot always be caught 
when required, they must be waited for. Some such have been 
secured in the interval since the Second Edition, and have taken 
their place in the text. Also many little points of arrangement 
and proportion have received their due attention. Diminutives 
are treated more fully. Some remarks upon Adjecti^s of.^ 
Vogue, incidentally sprinkled, have been collected into one 
place. But these improvements never alter the plan, and often 
• they do but fill it out. Not only is the original frame work«left 
intact it is lifted into higher relief. Such is plainly the effect 
where the number of verbal examples has been increased^ 
For the consequent expansion of the Word- Index, I have again * 
to record my hearty thanks as twice before. 

Some petty changes are for economy of space and compact- 
ness of view. When an English word is mated with a remoter 
word unlabelled, that word is generally of the language whicli^ 
gives note to the Section. Thus, in ^ main mtegen,* p. 299 
(p. 31 1 in the fifth edition], the heading indicates that the 
unlabelled msegen is Saxon. If this is not perfectly carried out, 
the exceptions are such as to cause no uncertainty. The 
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oft-repeated names, Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Tennyson, are frequently indicated by abbreviations which 
speak for themselves. 

In the Verbal Index some further progress has been made in 
distinguishing classes of words by diversities of type. The 
Index of Subjects has been considerably enlarged, and 1 hope 
it will be found serviceable for occasions of reference. But at 
the same time 1 wish to say that the book was cast as a whole, 
and that as a whole it is commended to the student’s attention ; 

because an adequate notion of the English language is not to 
be acquired from this or that interesting particular, nor from 
any number of such ; but only from a resolute endeavour to 
apprehend the language in its living unity, as well in the rich 
and almost endless variety of its parts and functions, as also in 
the admirable freedom and simplicity of its action. 

MALTBY,y«/v 2, 1879. 


^ PX<EFACE TO THE •FOURTH EDITION 

This Fourth Edition ought to shew considerable improve- 
ment ; if it does not, I shall be chargeable with having made a 
poor use of my opportunities. For either through the kindness 
■of friends or by the attractions of the book itself, I have been 
favoured with a wealth of suggestion and contribution, which 
has given me the more pleasure as it has been almost entirely 
spontaneous. Mr. Mayhew sent me his annotations, a con- 
siderable series, which have been of great service to me. To 
him I owe many good hints, and he has read over a large part 
of tl^ proofs. Mr. Plummer sent me a choice little collection of 
notes, some of which are embodied with acknowledgment, 
others without. From Professor John W. Hales, of King’s 
College, London, I received advice and criticism which added 
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the force of recognized authority to intrinsic excellence. The 
friends and correspondenis to whom I have been indebted for 
occasional heb/in this editions are too numerous to 

rehearse ; of tnese I will only name Dr. Geddes, the Principal 
of the University of Aberdeen, who furnished me with a highly 
interesting particular in Scottish philology. 

Besides these, I have to acknowledge a liberal and a most 
disinterested contribution, which must have a paragraph to 
itself. The Third Edition had not long appeared when Mr. 
Abijah Murray, a gentleman who was at that time an entire 
stranger to me, sent me from Edinburgh an almost complete 
parallel statement of Scottish forms and examples, by means of 
which I have been enabled to bring this edition clistinctly 
nearer to a condition of harmony with its title. I had always 
been sensible that the book was deficient in regard to the 
Anglian element, that early national speech which in our history 
and literature has the priority, a dialect gifted with lyric touch 
and crowned with romantic fame, a dialect upon which English- 
men look with pride as upon a charming and universally 
admired sister without thif kindred branch any philological 
description of the English Tongue must be fragmentary and 
imperfect. 

It has been the aim of the present revision to attain v?uch 
completeness as belongs to a Handbook, and with this view 
insertions have been made wherever they appeared requisite, 
while to balance these and keep the book within compass fht 
pruning-knife has been freely applied ;—but some special part^ 
have been rewritten. These occur chiefly in the Chapter on tht.^ 
Verbs and that on the Numerals, and in the Section on th 
Gender of Substantives. 

1 am again indebted to the untiring kindness and patieno 
of my friend Mr. H. N. Harvey, for a revision of the Verba‘ 
Index. 


SwANswicK Rectory, August 1887. 
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HISTORIC SKETCH 


OF THE RISE AND FORMATION 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


Philology, in its larger and fuller sense, includes all that 
is or can be meant by Grammar, and it is in this more com- 
prehensive sense that the term is employed in the title of 
this treatise. 

It is the more necessary to make this observation at the 
outset, because the term is als6 employed in a specialized 
sense, and this usage has, of late, been gaining upon the 
older signification. In this special sense, philology means 
confjparaiive philology ; and, thus understood, philology 
; stands apart from grammar with a distinct aim. . The pro- 
i^vince of grammar, whichever aspect of grammar is taken, 
is quite outside such a philology. There are two main 
aspects of grammar, the local and the universal. In its 
local aspect it is confined to the particular language, and 
‘.ormulates rules for domestic usage; in its universal aspect 
it seeks principles which are justified by the logical sense. 
Whichever sphere we assign to grammar, it lies outside 
j philology when understood as comparative philology. They 
are set over against one another; the one being concerned 

B 
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with the physical and mechanical part as the otlier is with 
the animated and mental. 

But, in the larger sense, Philology comprises the whole 
system and method of linguistic study, and if it is outward 
in its relation to giammar, it is so only in the sense of com- 
prehensive, inclusive, enshrining. The outward look of 
philology takes two principal directions. In the first place it 
will lead us to enquire into the earlier habits of the particulaV 
language, that we may be able to trace by what process of 
development it reached its present condition. This is the 
historical aspect of philology. In the second place, it will 
lead us to the comparison of our language with dfher lan- 
guages, in order that we may be able to discover principles 
of development and structure, and base the framework of 
our particular language as far as possible upon lines which 
are common to many languages, with the ultimate aim of 
seeking that which is universal and essential to all. 

The position which ouf language assumes in the com- 
parative scheme, is remarkable and peculiar. Starting as 
one of the purest and least foixed of languages, it has come 
to be the most composite in tne world. And the peculiar 
greatness of the English language is inseparable from this 
characteristic. Languages there may be which surpass ^urs 
in this or. that quality, but there is none which unites in 
itself so many great qualities, none in which functions so 
diverse and various co-operate harmoniously, none which 
displays so full a compass of the powers and faculties of 
human speech. ^ 

The details of this statement will occupy the twelve? 
chapters below: — but first I will endeavour to sketch th<' 
historical events which prepared for the English language 
its remarkable career; and this calls for an Introductory 
disGOurse. 
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§ 1. External Relations. 

2.|The English is one of the languages of the great Indo- 
European (or Aryan) family, the members of which have 
ffeen traced across the double continent of Asia and Europe 
through the Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, Slavonic, Teu- 
4onic, and Keltic languages. In order to illustrate the right 
of our English language to a place in this series, it will 
suffice to exhibit a few proofs of definite relationship between 
our language on the one hand, and the classical languages of 
(Jreece and Italy on the other. The readiest illustration of 
this is to be found in the Transition of Consonants. When 
the same w'ords appear under altered forms in different 
members of the same family of languages, the diversity of 
form is found to have a regular method and analogy. 
Such an analogy has been established between the varying 
consonants which hold analogoifS positions in cognate lan- 
guages, and their variation has been reduced to rule by the 
German philologer Jacob Grimm. He has founded the law 
bf Consonantal Transition, or consonantal equivalents. 

A homely example may put the reader in possession of 
lhe#nalure of this law. When a Welshman speaks English 
in Shakspeare he often substitutes p for b, as Fluellen in 
fienry K, v. i : ‘ Fragging knave, Pistoll, which you and 
yourself and all the world know to be no petter than a 
fellow, looke you now, of no merits : hee is come to me, and 
prings me pread and sault yesterday, looke you, and bid me 
feate my leeke,’ &c. The Welsh parson, Sir Hugh Evans, in 
Merry Wives, puts t for p : ‘It were a goot motion ’ — ‘ The 
tevil«fnd his tarn ' — and ‘ worts ’ for words, as : 

‘ Evans. Pauca verba ; (Sir /o^n) good worts. 

Falstaffe. Good worts ? good cabidge.’ 
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Likewise f for v : ‘It is that ferry person for all the orld' ; 
and ‘fidelicet' for ‘videlicet’ — ‘I most fehemently desire 
you, &c. ’X 

3.&his familiar illustration will serve its purpose even 
thou^ the accuracy of Shakspeare’s representation be called 
in question ; — and yet a recent traveller in North Wales saw 
a railway truck at Conway on which some Welsh porter had 
chalked ‘ Chester goots.’ This variation, at which we smik 
as a provincial peculiarity, offers an easy clue to a universal 
tendency of phonetic transition. 

This law is not confined to one country or to one family 
of languages. The Semitic family, which stands in* 'contrast 
to the Indo-European, follows the same path in the phonetic 
variations of its dialects. Between the Hebrew and Chaldee 
there is a well-marked interchange of z and n ; while a third 
dialect, the Phoenician, seems to have put a t for z (ts). 
The Hebrew pronoun for Ms is zeh, but in Chaldee it 
becomes ni : the Hebrew 'word for male is zakar, but in 
Chaldee it appears as dekar ; the Hebrew verb to sacrifice is 
ZAVACH, but in Chaldee it is bevach. If we compare Hebrew 
with the third dialect, we get i for z. The HebreW word 
for rock is'zooR or tsoor, after which a famous Phoenician 
city seated on a rock was called Zor, as it is always cdled 
in the Old Testament; but this word sounded in Greek ears 
from Phoenician mouths so as to cause them to write it^ 
Tvpoff, Tyrus, whence we have the name Tyre. It is to this 
sort of play upon the gamut or scale of consonants, a play 
which is kept up between kindred dialects, that Grimm, when 
he had reduced it to a law, gave the name of Latitver-# 
schiebung. Sound-shifting, Consonantal Transition, reci- 
procity of consonants. 

As, on the one hand, we find this reciprocity where 
we find cognate dialects ; sp, on the other, if we can esta- 
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blish the fact that there is or has been such a consonantal 
reciprocity between two languages, we have obtained the 
strongest proof of their relationship. There are traces of 
this kind between the English on the one hand and the 
Classlpl languages on the other. 

4.jye suppose the reader is familiar with the twofold 
division of the Mute consonants into Lip, Tooth, and Throat 
Consonants in the one direction, and into Thin, Middle, and 
Aspirate consonants in the other direction. If not, he should 
learn this little table by heart, before he proceeds a step 
further. Learn it by rote, both ways, both horizontally and 
vertically. 


Lip 

(Labial). 
Thm p 
Medial b 
Aspirate f 


Tooth 


(Dental). 


t 


d 

J>=tS=th 


Throat 

(Guttural), 

c=k Tenues 

g Mediae 

h (Saxon). Aspiratie, 


By means of this classification of the Mutes w^e are 
able to demonstrate a law oi* transition between English 
and tlTe Classical languages. We find instances of words, 
for example, which begin with a Thin consonant in 
Greek or Latin or both, and the same word is found in 
English or its cognate dialects beginning with an Aspirate. 

^T.hus, if the Latin or Greek word begins with p, the English 
word begins w^ith f. Examples : irvp and fire : wpo, npaTos^ 
primus, compared with the Saxon words fruma, frem, 
with the modern preposition from^ which is of the same 
root and original sense with for^ fore^ forth : TrSAor, pullus, 
with foal^ filly \ pellis with fell\ ttv^, pugnus, with fist\ 
Trarfip^ pater, with father : mm with five^ German fiixif : 
jTovt, pea, with foot: pecus with fee: piseis with fish: 
jrXeicfl) with fiax. ^ 
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sOf t^he Classical word begins with an A spirat e, the 
English word begins with a Medial; for example," the GrecK 
♦ or L atin f is found responsive to the E nglish b. Thus, 
<l>ijy6sy &gxis, and beec^ ; fai, and be ; (pparpia^ £rater, 
and brother \ fero, and bear. The Greek 0 by the 

same rule responds to the English d; as in and deer) 
BvySrrfp and daughter ; Svpa and door. 

If the Greek or Latin has the Medial, the English should' 
have the Thin : that is to say, a Classic A or d should corre- 
spond to our English t. So it does in daKpv, and tear : dvo, 
duo, and two: dc«(a, decern, and ten: depa), domus, and 
timbran, the Saxon verb for building: dpCf, aKd tree: 
dingua, archaic Latin for lingua, and tongue. These, and 
all such illustrations, may be summarised for convenience 
sake in the following mnemonic formula : — 

M€ t a 

T , A 

where the initial letters of Thins, Medials, and Aspirates are 
bracketed together, so as to fepresent the order of transition 
as between the Classical word and the English. The\owef 
e may be mentally supplied so as to suggest a Greek word 
./i«ra and an English word tame^ and these may be coujried 
as a mnemonic. 

In the use of this scheme, we will suppose the student to 
be enquiring after the Greek and Latin analogues to the 
English word hind. This word begins with a Tenuis or 
thin consonant, and thus directs us to the letter t in the 
English line of the above scheme. Over this t we find in# 
the- Greek line an m, and by this we are taught that the Medial 
of K, which is g (see Table, 4), will be the correspoliding 
initial in Greek and Latin. Thus we are directed to ytVos 
and genus as the analogues of kin and kind. The same 
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process will lead from knee to y6vv and genu, from ken and 
know to 

6 . These examples will satisfy the reader that here we 
have traces of a regular law, and that our language is of one 
and the same strain with the Greek and Latin — that is to 
say, it is one of the Indo-European family. 

It is possible to discover examples which seem to lie 
gutside the above analogy. One important cause of uncon- 
formability is the introduction of foreign words. There is 
also a certain amount of accidental disturbance. Casualties 
happen to words as to all mortal products : and in the course 
of time their forms get defaced. The German language 
offers many examples of this. If we want to understand 
the fundamental analogies which existed between English 
and German, we must go to the oldest form of German, 
because through mixture of dialects and vagaries of ortho- 
graphy, the Modern German is not always a true represent- 
ative of High Dutch. t 

7. The Modern or New High Dutch which we now call 
* German,' is the great litcrary^language of Central Europe, 
inaugurated by Luther in his translation of the Bible. 
Behind this great modern speech we have two receding 
stages of its earlier forms, the Middle High Dutch or the 
language of the Epic of the Nibelungen, and the Old High 
Dutch or the language of the Scripture paraphrasts Otfrid 
and Notker. The Alt-Hoch-Deutsch goes back to the 
ninth century; the Mittel-Hoch-Deutsch goes back to the 
thirteenth; and the Neu-Hoch-Deutsch dates from the 

•Reformation of the sixteenth century. 7'his is the High 
Dutch division of Teutonic languages. 

Rdund about these, in a broken curve, are found the 
representatives of the Low Dutch family. Their earliest 
traces go back to the villages of Dacia, in lands which slope 
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to the Danube; where the country is by foreigners called 
Wallachia. In the third century of our era the Goths of 
Dacia began to invade Moesia on the southern bank of the 
Danube, the Roman province w^hich corresponds to the 
present Servia and Bulgaria. It is from this region that 
we have the Moesogothic Gospels of Ulfilas and other 
relics of the planting of Christianity in the fourth century. 

But the greatest body of the Low Dutch is to the north 
and west of Germany. Along the shores of the Baltic, 
and far inland, where High Dutch is established in the 
educated ranks, the mass of the folk speak Low Dutch, 
which locally passes by the name of Platt-DeutsSh. The 
kingdom of the Netherlands, where it is a truly national 
speech, the speech of all ranks of the community — the 
kingdom of Belgium, where, under the name of Flemish, 
it is striving for recognition, and has gained a place 
in literature through the pen of Hendrik Conscience — 
the old district of the Hanseatic cities, the Lower Elbe,. 
Hamburgh, Ltibeck, Bremen, — all this is Nieder-Deutsch, 
Low Dutch. «, 

8. To this family belongs the English language in respect* 
of that which is the oldest and most material part of it. 
It has received so many additions from other sources, and 
has worked them up with so much individuality of effect, 
as to have in fact produced a new language, and a language 
which seems likely to become the parent of a new strain 
of languages. But all the outgrowth and accretion of the 
English language clusters round a Low Dutch centre. 

The general characteristics of Low Dutch mark also the 
languages of Scandinavia, but the latter have some strong 
individualising features of their own, such as the ^st- 
positive article, and a form for the passive verb. The post- 
positive article is highly curious. In modern Danish or 
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Swedish jfoz; signifies wood (shaw), and ircB signifies tree. 
But if you want to say the wood^ the tree, you suffix syllables 
to the nouns, which have the effect of the Definite article : 
skoven, the wood; traet, the tree; Juletrceet, the Christmas 
tree. 

9. The possession of a form for the Passive is hardly less 
remarkable, when we consider that the Teutonic languages 

general make the Passive, as we do in English, by the aid 
of the verb to he. Active to love, passive to he loved. But 
the Scandinavian dialects just add an s to the Active, and 
that makes it Passive. This .r is a relic of an old reflexive 
pronoun, so that it is most like the French habit of getting 
a sort of a Passive by prefixing the Reflexive pronoun ee: 
Thus in French marier is to marry (active), of parents who 
marry their children ; but using to marry in the sense of to 
get married or to be married, you say ee marier. Examples 
of the Danish passive form : 

Active. ^Passive. 

at give, to give at gives, to be given 

at clske, to Icrve at elskes, to be loved 

at finde, to find at findes, to be found 

*at faae, to get at faaes, to be gotten 

at drive, to drive at drives, to be driven 

TJaere is only one other language of this great family that 
has preserved any traces of a passive verb, and that is the 
Moesogothic. Here the form was far more elaborate than in 
' ^he Scandinavian dialects, but it was already far gone towards 
dissolution at the date of the extant writings. But though 
such features as a passive form, and a post-positive article, 
Save a strong characterising effect, they do not take lan- 
guages out of those lines of classification which separate the 
High.ftom the Low Dutch. 

Between the Icelandic speech on the one side, and the 
Moesogothic on the other, lies the straggling position of the 
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Low Dutch half of the Teutonic family. Of all this irregular 
area there is one part which has especially the character 
of a land's end, or natural extremity, namely, the country of 
Friesland, which is remarkable for retentiveness of archaism 
and diversity of dialect. 

10. The consonantal shifting which has already been 
described, as between the old Aryan speech and Low 
Dutch, took place in the prehistoric time, for it appea^^s 
almost complete in the Moesogothic of the fourth century. 
Tlut the second sound-shifting, which produced the distinc- 
tion called High Dutch or High German, appears to have 
set in about a.d. 6oo, and to have been nowhere consistently 
carried out\ These consonantal variations may be sym- 
bolised by writing the German word faint under the English 
word t a me, thus — 

T A Me 
fa m t 
< 

In this mnemonic, the final e of t a me is there merely to 
make an English word of it, in o.der to indicate that the 
.symbols, t, a, m, in this place, are doing duty for the Engli.^i 
group, that is, the Low Dutch group, in the comparison ; 
while the letters fa, m, t, which form a German word, 
represent the High Dutch side of the comparison. ‘The 
combination of fa is useful as a reminder that in High 
Dutch the sibilant f or j is the substitute for an aspirated, 
dental (our /A) which that dialect does not possess. 

The action of this law is most readily exhibited with the 
dentals, because in these we can employ modern German aj 
the representative of High Dutch. The first group illustrates^ 
the law that where the Low Dutch has a Tenuis, the High 
Dutch has an Aspirate (or the sibilant which supplies* their 


^ Skeat, Principles of English Etymology^ c. ix. 
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want of a dental aspirate), and this law is represented by the 
formula. 


T 

@51 


Mcesogothic. 

Taihun 

Timr 

Tindan 

Tiuhan 

Taid 

Tuggo 

Tun thus 

Twai 

Tagr 

Taikns 

Tairan 


English. 

Ten 

Timber 

Tinder 

Teon (A.S.) 

Toy 

Tongue 

Tooth 

Two 

Tear 

Token 

Tear 


N.H.D. 
or German 

3iwmer 

3unbeu 

3iel)en 

3enct 

3uni3c 

3al)rc 

3dcl)cii 

3e^reu 


The next group shews that where the Low Dutch has 
an aspirate the High Dutch has a' medial, and this is repre- 
sented by the formula 


a 

• 

A 

m 

N.H.D. 
or German 

Mcesogothic. 

English. 

Threis 

Three 

2)tci 

Thata 

That 


Thu, Thuk 

Thou, Thee 


Thagkjan 

Think 

S)eutcii 

Thuh 

Though 


Thulan 

Thole 

Tulbcii 

Thaim 

Them 

JDeii 

Thairh 

Through 


•^haurstei 

Thirst 

JDurjt 

Than 

Then 

S)ann 

Thagks 

Thank 

^Dant 

Thaurban 

pearfan (A.S.) 

JDuvfcii 
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The third formula represents the law that where the Low 
Dutch has a medial the High Dutch has a tenuis : 


M 

X 


Mcesogothic. 

Dags 

Dalis 

Dal 

Daubs 

Dauhtar 

Daupjan 

Daur 

Dauthua 

Deds 

Dragen 

Dreiban 

Drigkjan 

Daigs 


English. 

Day 

Deal 

Dale 

Deaf 

Daughter 

Dip 

Door 

Death 

Deed 

Drag 

Drive 

Drink 

Dough 


N.H.D. 
or German. 

Xal •' 

Xanh 

!£o(!tter 

S^aufen 

Xox 

Jlcb 

!lat 

Jlva^en 

Xreibeu 

iTrinfcn 


11. So far we have used Modern German as the repre- 
sentative of High Dutch in contrast with Low Dutcli. But 
when we a])ply the scheme to the Labials and Gutturals, 
we can no longer take Modern German as a representative 
of High Dutch. In the Tenues of these organs (P and K) 
it has admitted so much of Low Dutch, that we are obliged 
to seek examples from the pure Old High Dutch of the^ 
Frankish Empire. Both in the labials and in the gutturals, 
the English medial corresponds to Old High German tenuis, 
as represented by the mnemonic formula 


M 

X 
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MCESOGOTHia 

English. 

0 . H. German 

Brikan 

Break 

^red^an 

Bro)>ar 

Brother 

^ruotar 

Bairan 

Bear 

$eran 

Gasts 

Guest 


Gu]> 

God 

^ot 

\J 


^12. Thus far the examples are all based on initial letters : 
it will be well to shew like analogies in the middle and end 
of words. The comparison shall be confined to English and 
German, as being that which will be most generally useful 

f t a me ) 

and convenient. The mnemonic , } continues to 

1 t j 

mark the path of the Lautvcrschicbung between English 
and German ; that is to say — i. where English has a Tenuis, 
German has an Aspirate (or a sibilant for lack of ///) ; ii. where 
English has an Asi)iratc, German has a Medial ; iii. where 
English has a Medial, German has a Tenuis. Thus : — 


j T 

/ A. 

;;; i 

t<sa 


111. -j 2- 


it 

lot 

fogt 

great 

hate 

hot 

leap 

heap 

water 

nettle 

malt 

heart 

net 


5«f« 

grefg 


lauf 

$auf 

SOaifer 

aicffet 


earth 


bed 

!»ett 

both 

fccibc 

bread 

SBrpt 

l^o=lS (A.S.) 

8icb 

blood 

^8lut 

heath 

J&eibc 

good 

gut 

wether 

ailibbcr 

loud 

kiit 

oath 

Sib 

wood (mad) S®ut 

leaf 

fiaiib 

ord (A.S.) 

Dvt 

life 

Sfbfii 

rider 

Oicitet 

love 

Siebe 

side 

©eitc 

lief 

m 

word 


hafoc (A.S.) edge 

stubble 

crib 

Me 

©tovvd 

itrivve 
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In broad and general outline Grimm's Law may be tabu- 
lated as follows : — 



Labials. 

Dentals. 

Gun'URALS 

Classic and 

M 

T A 

M T 

A 

M 

T A 

Sanskrit 

b 

P f 

d t 

th 

S 

k ch 

Low Dutch 

T 

A U 

T A 

M 

T 

A M 

(English) 

P 

f b 

t th 

d 

k 

h g 

High Dutch 

A 

M T 

sA M 

T 

A 

M r 

•^German) 

f 

b p 

(th)s d 

t 

ch 

S k 


It is upon these phonetic laws that the science of Etymolog}’ 
is founded, and it is by them primarily that the Comparative 
Study of Language is secured against uncertainty. 

Striking as is the general consistency of Grimm^s Law, there 
are still certain anomalies for which a solution was desi- 
derated. The cause of these was discovered by Karl Verner 
of Copenhagen in 1875, and hence a supplementary law which 
has been called after him'* Verner's Law.' We shall return 
to this below, 278(5). 

13 . The historical evidence for the affinities of our 
would be far less perfect than it is, but for the early ci 
which Christianity has occasioned. To this cause we trace 
the preservation of the oldest literary records of our fttnily 
of languages. In the fourth century Scripture was translated 
into Moesogothic : in the seventh century Anglo -Saxoii 
began to be cultivated by means of Christianity, and during 
five centuries were i)roduccd those writings which have 
partly survived. The spread of Christianity northwards caused 
the Norsk Sagas to be committed to \vriting in the elevcntf^ 
and twelfth centuries. Literary culture has been tran.s- 
planted from the old into the midst of the young an 5 rising 
peoples of the world, and so it has come to pass that 
among the nations which have sprung into existence since 


langua^a^ 

Vltivation 
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Christianity, a better record of primitive language has been 
preserved. Hence the striking fact that we can trace the 
written Jii story of our English language within this island 
for the space of twelve hundred years. Christianity was the 
cause of its early cultivation ; and this has made it possible 
for us to follow back the traces of our language into a far 
higher relative antiquity than that in which the languages 
of Greece and Rome first emerge into historic view. 

14. I'his has been the case generally with the Christian 
nations of the world. Their literature begins with their con- 
version; and but for that event it would have been long 
delayed. The rude tribes of the distant islands have now, 
by means of the missionaries, the best books of the world 
translated into their own tongues; and this at a stage of 
their existence in which they could not of themselves pro- 
duce a written record. How carefully the Mcjesogothic 
language was considered and adapted to the expression of 
Scripture, becomes manifest to lhe*philological student, when 
he examines those precious relics of the fourth century which 
bear the name of Ulfilas. Il^e we often meet the verv 
words with which we are so familiar in our English Bible, 
but linked together by a flexional structure that finds no 
parirtlel short of Sanskrit. This is the oldest book we 
can go back to, as written in a language like our own. 
Jt has therefore a national interest for us ; but apart from 
this, it has a nobility and grandeur all its own, being 
one of the finest specimens of ancient language. It is 
this, and this alone, that we are able to realise to how 
*gh a pitch of inflection the speech of our own race was 
once carried. Inflections which in German, or even in 
Anglo-Saxon, are but fragmentarily preserved, like relics of 
an expiring fashion, are there seen standing forth in all their 
archaic rigidity and polysyllabicily. 
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16. In the subjoined Lord's Prayer the .English is a little 
distorted to make it a verbal guide to the Moesogothic words. 

THE LORD’S PRAYER 

From the Mcesogothic Version of Ulfilas ; made about a.u. 365. 

Aiwaggelyo thairh Matthaiu, vi. 

Gospel through Matthnv. 

Atta unsar thu in himinam 
Father our thou in heavens 

Weilinai namo thein 

Be-hallowed name thine 

Kwimai thiudinassus theins 
Come kingdom thine 

Wairthai wilja theins, swe in himina yah ana airthai 
Bc^done will thine as in heaven also on earth 

Hlaif unsarana thana sinteinan gif uns himma daga 
loaf our the continuous give ns this day. 

Yah aflet uns thatei skiUans siyaima 

And offdet us that -which owing we-be 

Swaswe yah weis afletam thaim skulam unsaraim 

So-as also we off-let those debtors ours ^ 

Yah ni briggais uns in fraistubnyai 
And not bring us in temptation 

Ak lausei uns af thamma ubilin 

But loose us of the evil 

Unte theina ist thiudangardi 
For thine is kingdom 

Yah mahts Yah wulthus 
And might And glory 

In aiwins. Amen. 

To eternities. Amen. 
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10 . The Teutonic languages are now by the best autho- 
rities divided into two branches, the East and West Teutonic. 
To the former belong the Moesogothic of Ulfilas, and the 
Scandian group — Icelandic, Danish, Swedish. To the 
latter belong the Phiglish, Frisian, Dutch, German, and their 
dialects. It was at the frontier of this division — at the neck 
of the Danish peninsula, along the banks of the Elbe, and 
albngthe south-west coasts of the Baltic — that our continental 
progenitors lived and sj)okc. 

17. The Saxons were a border people, and spoke a Low 
Dutch, perhaps not untinged with Scandian associations. 
Our mother tongue is to be identified with the Platt-Deutsch, 
the dialect of the Hanseatic cities, the dialect which has 
been erected into a national language in Dutch, which 
is spoken in llic kingdom of the Netherlands. The people 
of Bremen call their dialect Nicder S'achsisch, i.e. T.owland 
Saxon ; and the genuine original ‘ Saxony ' of European 
history was in this part, nainelj^, the middle and lower 
district of the Elbe, The name of ‘ Saxon ’ has always 
adhered to our nation, though we have seemed almost as 
il we had been willing to divest ourselves of it. We have 
called our country England^ and our language English : yet 
our iteighbours west and north, the Welsh and the Gael, have 
still called us Saxons, and our language Saxonish. It has 
become the literary habit of recent times to use the term 
* Saxon ’ as a distinction for the early period of our history 
and language and literature, and to reserve the term 
‘ English * for the later period. There is some degree of 
kterary impropriety in this, because the Saxons called their 
own language Enolisc. On this ground some would use 
the term English for the whole extent of our insular lan- 
guage, which they would divide into Old English, Middle 
English, and New English. But on the whole, the terms 


c 
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already in use seem bolder, and more distinct. I'hey enable 
us to distinguish between Saxon and Anglian; while they 
comprise the united nation under the compound term Anglo- 
Saxon. As expressive of the dominant power, it is not very 
irregular to call the early period briefly ‘ Saxon.’ 


§ 2. Domestic relations. 

19. We have no contemporary account of the* Saxon 
colonisation, 'rhe story which Bccda wrote in the eight! i 
century, is, that there wore people from three tribes, Angles, 
Saxons, and Jutes. The latter were said to be still distin- 
guishable in Kent and the Isle of Wight ; but, except in this 
statement, we have lost all trace of the Jutes. The Angles 
and Saxons long stood apart and distinct from one another ; 
they had each a country of their own. The Anglians oc- 
cupied the north and east of England, and the Saxons the 
south and west. The line of Wcitling Street, running from 
London towards Chester, nfhy be taken as the boundary line 
between these races, whom we shall sometimes speak of 
separately, and sometimes combine, according to prevalent 
usage, either under the joint name of Anglo-Saxorffe, or 
under the ultimately dominant name of Saxons. 

When the Anglo-Saxons began to make themselvefj 
masters of this island, they found here a population which 
is known in history as the British race. This people spoke 
the language which is now represented by the Welsh. It 
was an ancient Keltic dialect, intimately tinctured with Latin.' 
The Britons had been in subjection to Roman dominion for 
a space of between three and four centuries. This would 
naturally have left traces on their language. And hence 
we find that of the words which the Saxons learnt from the 
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Britons, some are undoubted Latin, others are doubtful 
whether they should be called Latin or Keltic. Of the first 
class are those elements of local nomenclature, -Chester, from 
castrum, a fortified place — Saxon form ceaster; street, from 
strata, i.e. 'via strata *= a causeway — Saxon form stk^t. 
Port, a w’ord derived from Latin porta gate, or portus 
harbour, signified in Saxon times just 'a town, a market- 
t#vvn ' : this is the sense of it in such a compound as New- 
port Pagnell. Watt, Saxon weatx, is a descendant of Latin 
vallum rampart ; niiJe, Saxon mil, from Latin ' milia pas- 
suum,' a thousand paces, has lived through the ages to our 
day, and we are the only people, of Western Europe who 
recognize this Roman measure of distance. The French 
keep to their league (lieue), the measure which they had in 
use before the Romans visited them, the old Keltic leuca. 
In Saxon poetry we find the old highways called by the 
suggestive name of 3!ilpa8as mile-paths. Carcern, a 
prison, is the Latin career, witlf the Saxon w'ord ern, a 
building, mingled into the last syllable: tigol tile, is the 
Roman tegula. At this time, too, we received the names 
oT man^^ plants and fruits, as pyrige pear, Latin pirus; 
POPiG poppy, Latin papaver. 

Idi Many of the words which pertain to the personal and 
social comforts of life were in this manner learnt at second- 
hand from Roman culture : as disc dish ; from his handing 
of which a royal officer all through the Saxon period bore 
the title of disc)?egn dish-thancr 

When w’e consider that there was much originally in com- 
inon between the Latin and the Keltic, it is no matter of 
surprise that after so long a period we should find it difficult 
to sift 8ut with absolute distinctness the words w’hich are due 
to the British. The most certain are some names of rivers 
and mountains, and some elements in the names of ancient 
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towns, which have been handed on from Keltic times to 
ours. Thus the river-name Avon is unquestionably British, 
and it is the common noun for river in Wales to this day. 
So again perhaps with regard to that large class of river- 
names which may be merely variations of the one name 
I sea — Usk, Ux, Wis- (in Wisbech), Axe, Exe, Esk (in the 
Lothians) : — all these are probably connected with old Irish 
UBce, water, which is found in usquebaugh whiskey^ literaKy 
‘ water of life.' There arc however, on our map, a great 
many names of rivers and cities and mountains, of w'hich, 
though so precise an account cannot be rendered, it is 
generally concluded that they are British — because they run 
back historically into the time when British was prevalent — 
because they are not Saxon — because, in short, they cannot 
otherwise be accounted for. Such are, I'hames, Tamar, 
Frome, Derwent, Trent, Tweed, Severn, and the bulk of our 
river-names. 

20. The same may be ^aid of the oldest town-names, and 

some names of districts. 'Fhe frst syllable in H7«chester 

appears, through the Latin ibrm of Venta, to have been the 

same as the Welsh gwent, a plain or open country. TKe 

first syllable in JA7«chester is probably the old Keltic man, 

place ; just as it probably is in the archaic name for Bath, 

Ake-man-chester. JKork is so called from the Keltic river- 

name Eure: from an elder form of which came the old 
^ •> 

r.atin form of the city-name Ebur-acum. But often where 
the sense cannot be so plainly traced, we acquiesce in the 
opinion that names are British, because their place in history 
seems to require it. Such are, for instance, Acw/, London^ 
Gloucester, 

It is probable that a few Keltic words are stilf living 
on among us in the popular names of wild plants. The 
cockle of our corn-fields has jbeen with great reason attributed 
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to the Britons. 'Fhe Saxon form is coccel, but the word 
is not found in the kindred dialects. This is the more 
remarkable, because most of the tree and plant names arc 
common to us with the German, Dutch, Danish, &c. 'J'hc 
words alder, apple, ash, aspen, beam, bean, beech, bere, birch, 
bloom^ blossom, bra?nble, clover, corn, elm, flax, grass, holi, 
leek, lune, moss, nightshade, oak, radish, reed, root, rye, shaw, 
iflistle, thorn, tree, waybread, weed, wheat, wood, wormwood, 
wort, yarrm), yew, — are more or less common to the cognate 
languiiges. As this is not the case with cockle, it may j)erhaps 
be British. Whin also is British, but gorse gorst is Saxon. 
The terms husk, haw, are Saxon ; but pod is probably British, 
the equivalent of con, an Anglo-Saxon word for bag, wallet 
7'hence it was ap])licd to the seed-bags of plants, as 
pcase-cod. 

The compounds cock-boat, cock-sivain (^coxnvaiii) are prob- 
ably bilingual, the first part being the Welsh cwch boat, a 
word which has derivatives in Wel^i. 

Many words are derived from Keltic in etymological 
(lictionaries on insufficient groilnds. Professor Skeat has 
lately revised our Keltic loan-words in order to determine 
how many of them had found their way into English in the 
SaxAi era. To clear the way for this enquiry, he separated 
those Keltic words which are known to have been introduced 
^ince the twelfth century, and these he grouped in three 
ethnological divisions. 

I. Words of Irish origin: such as fun, galloglass Sh., 
l^rne Sh., shamrock, shillelagh, skein (knife), spalpem, ianist, 
usquebaugh. Words that may be looked upon as 
either Irish or Gaelic are banshee, bard, bog, brogue, galore. 


* See a spirited passage in the Saxuii Chronicle of Peterborough, 

A. D. 1131, and my note there. 7360 
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2. Words of Scotch Gaelic origin, such as caini, caper- 
fdtfyie, claymorcy collie^ gillie^ g^cn, quaffs siraih, whiskey. 
Crag is Gaelic, but it is also common to the dialects. There 
are four Gaelic words which are loan-words from Latin, viz. 
clan (planta), ingle (ignis), kail (caulis), plaid (pellis). 

3. Words of Welsh origin, such as cam (awry) Sh., coracle^ 
cromlech^ croivd (fiddle), flannel^ flummery^ vielheglin. 

After these have been set aside, as of more recent intrb- 
(luction, we come to those English words which are found 
in Anglo-Saxon, and which are probably of Keltic* origin. 
The following is the list: — bannock, brock (badger), clout, 
combe, cradle, crock, dotun (hill), dun, slough 

21. We can never expect to know with anything like 

precision what were tlie relations of the British and Saxon 
languages to each other and to the Latin language, until each 
lias been studied comparatively to a degree of exactness 
beyond anything which has yet been achieved. The in- 
teresting question for us is — I/ow far the British population 
at large was Romafiised ? Some think that habits of speak- 
ing Latin were almost universal, and they appeal to the rude 
inscribed stones of the earlier centuries which arc found in 
Wales, and which are in a Latin debased enough to be attri- 
buted to illiterate stonemasons. These stones arc callfti in 
evidence to shew that a knowledge of Latin was diffused 
through the whole community. On this view, which receive j 
support also from the number of Latin words in Welsh, the 
arrival of the Saxons prevented this island from becoming 
the home of a Romanesque people like the French or 
Spanish. * 

22 . The British language as now spoken in Wales is 


* Principles of English Etymology, by W. W. Ske.'it, chap. xxii. 
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called, by those who speak it, Cymraeg; but the Anglo- 
Saxons called it Wylsc, and the people who spoke it they 
called Walas strangers ; hence our Welsh and Wales. 

So the Germans of the continent called the Italian language 
Wei sc h, and Italy Welschland^ At various points on 
the frontiers of our race, we find them giving this name to 
the conterminous Romance-speaking people, "riiis explains 
tile names of Wallaclmi, the Walloons in Belgium, and the 
Canton Wallis in. Switzerland. On this principle we called 
the Romanised Britons, and the Germans Ccdlcd the Italians, 
by the same name - - The French, who were such 

unwelcome visitors and settlers in this country in the reign 
of Edward the Confessor, are called by the contemporary 
annalist ‘wclisce men.' When Edward himself came from 
the life of an exile in France, he was said by the chronicler 
to have come ‘ hider to lande of weallande.' It is the satne 
word which forms the last syllable in Cormiuill, for the Kells 
who dwelt there were by the Salons named the W'alas of 
Kernyw. 

'Fhc word in the singular was wkalh, feminine wyi.ex ; 
and it Ts an illuj-traiiou of the servile condition to which the 
old inhabitants were reduced, that the words wealh and 
wYUfiN came to signify male and female slave. 

§ 3. Influence of the Church on the Language. 

23. About the year a.d. 6oo, Christianity began to be 
received by the Saxons. The Jutish kingdom of Kent was 
^^he first that received the Gospel, and the Church was 


^ In Acts X. I, where we read ‘Cornelius, a centurion of the hand 
called the Italian band,* Lutlier’s vcision lias ‘Cornelius, cin llauptinann 
von der Schaar, die da heisst die Welsche.’ 
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supreme in Kent before Northumbria began to be converted. 
Yet the Anglian kingdom of Northumbria gained afterwards 
the leading position as a Christian nation in Saxondom ; and 
being distinguished for learning and literature as well as for 
zeal, this people exerted a permanent influence on the 
national language. Intimately connected with this is the 
political supremacy which the northern kingdom enjoyed 
in this island for a hundred years. It is evident that thete 
was great and substantial progress in religion, civilisation, 
and learning; of which fact the permanent memorial is the 
name and works of Baeda, who died in 735. 

Canterbury was the metropolis of Christianity, but the 
kingdom of Northumbria was its most powerful seat. It 
was the attachment of this northern Church to the Roman 
interest that effectually put a stop to the progress of the 
Scotian discipline in this island. The power of this Anglian 
nation and the admiration she excited in her neighbours, 
caused them to emulate her example, to read her books, to 
form their language after hers, and to call it knglisc. The 
Angles first produced a cultivated book-speech, and they 
had the natural reward of inventors and pioneers, 'that of 
setting a name to their product. Of all the losses which 
are deplored by the investigator of the English langtftige, 
there is none greater than this, that nearly the whole Anglian 
vernacular literature perished with the Northumbrian monas-^ 
tcries in the Danish ravages. Of the existence of such 
a native literature there is no room for doubt. Bseda tells 
us of such; and he himself was occupied on a translation 
when he died. Thus the obscure name of Angle emerged 
into celebrity, and furnished us with the comprehensive names 
of English and England, which have continued to designate 
our country, tongue, and nation. The name of England is 
confined by geographic limits; but the name of English has 
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widened with the growing area of the countries, colonies and 
dependencies that are peopled or governed by the children of 
our tongue. 

24. The extant works of Bgeda are all in Latin, but they 
afford occasional glimpses of information about the spoken 
Englisc of his day. As for example, in the 'Epistle to 
I'xgberht,' he advises that prelate to make all his flock learn 
1)^ heart the Creed and the Lord's Prayer. In Latin, if they 
understand it, by all means, says he, — but in their own tongue 
if they do not know Latin. Which, he adds, is not only the 
case with laity, but with clerks likewise and monks. And 
he goes on to say that he had often given copies of trans- 
lations to folk that were no scholars, and many of them 
priests too. 

One of his most interesting chapters is that in which he 
gives the traditional story of the poet Caedmon, who by divine 
inspiration was gifted with the power of song, for the express 
purpose of rendering the Scriptute narratives into popular 
verse. We gather from the account in Ba;da, that the prac- 
tice of making ballads was in a high state of activity, and also 
tffat vernacular poetry was used as a vehicle of popular 
instruction in the seventh century in Northumbria. And it is 
inteitsting to reflect that in all our island there is no district 
which to this day has an equal reputation for lyric poetry, 
whether we think of the mediaeval ballads, or of Burns, or of 
the Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 

26. It was in tlie monastery of Whitby, under the famous 
government of the abbess Hilda, that the first sacred poet of 
our race devoted his life to the vocation to which he had been 
mysteriously called. If something of the legendary hangs 
over hfs personal history, this only shews how strongly his 
poetry had stirred the imagination of his people. A nation 
that could believe their poet to be divinely called, was the 
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nation to produce poets, and to elevate the genius of their 
language. 

It is remarkable that, while the peoples of the southern 
and western and south-eastern parts of the kingdom con- 
tinually called themselves Saxons (witness such local names 
as Wessex, Essex, Sussex, Middlesex), yet they never appear 
in any of their extant literature to call their language Seaxisc, 
but always EkgliscK The explanation of this must ke 
sought, as I have already indicated, in that early leadership 
which was enjoyed by the kingdom of Northumbria in the 
seventh and eighth centuries. The title of breiwalda is 
assigned to several Northumbrian kings in succession. How 
high this title must have sounded in the ears of contempo- 
raries may be imagined from the fact that it is after the same 
model as their name for the Almighty, alwalua the All- 
wielding. 

20. 'i’he culture of Northumbria overlived the term of its 
political supremacy. For* a century and a half the northern 
part of the island was distinguished by the growth of a native 
Christian literature, and of Christian art. Two names there 
are prominently associated with this Northumbrian* schodi, 
which mark the extremities of its brightest era. d’he first is 
Benedict Biscop, an Anglian by birth, wdio made five visits to 
Rome, and founded the monastery of Wearmoulh in 672. 
The other was Alcuin, by wdiosc aid Charlemagne laid the 
foundations of learning in his vast dominions. Alcuin died in 
805. Between these stands Bede. 

This new' vernacular literature perished in the ravages of 
the Danes, and not enough remains to give ah.outline of whit 

* 'I’he J.atin equivalent of Seaxisc is found in Asscr’s Life of Alfred^ 
where the vernacular is called Saxonica lingua. Also in legal 
doc. iwenls ; Cod. Dipl. 24T, * in commune siUa q* nos saxonice in 
gemennisse dicimus.* Also in 833, 867. 
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is lost. Meantime, the old mythic songs still held their own 
in the south, where so strong growth of Christian literature 
had not appeared to contest the ground. But even these 
could not escape without some colouring from the new reli- 
gion and its sacred literature, and before the end of the eighth 
century we see the poet of the Beowulf softening the heathen- 
dom of the ancient Jays. Alfred was a lover of this old 
rational poetry. 

With the mention of Alfred’s name, we enter upon a com- 
paratively modern era of the language, and quit the obscurity 
of the pre-Danish period. Wessex, or the country of the 
West Saxons, becomes the arena of our narrative henceforth, 
and the Anglian docs not claim notice again until the four- 
teenth century, when that dialect had shaped itself into a new 
and distinct national language for the kingdom of Scotland. 
Barbour in his poem of the ‘ Bruce ’ determined the character 
of modern Scottish, and cast it in a permanent mould, just 
as his contemporary Chaucer did*for our English language. 
Again, in the eighlcenlh century there was a brilliant re- 
vival of the Anglian dialect, ouU of which came the poetry 
of Allan Ramsay and of Robert Burns, a*nd the dialogues 
in ‘braid Scots,’ which so charmingly -diversify the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott. It is odd that this language, which is 
Anglian tinged with Norsk, should have received the Keltic 
^ame of ‘ Scotch ’ from the Scotian dynasty which mounted 
the Anglian throne ; and that in taking a modern name 
from its northern neighbours it should have furnished a 
geographical parallel to the adoption of the name of ‘ Eng- 
•lish ’ by the West Saxons. 

27 . Wessex had not been entirely destitute of Christian 
learning during the period of Northumbrian pre-eminence. 
Aldhelm is the first great name in southern literature. He 
died in a.d. 709. He is said to have composed popular 
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liymns to drive out the old pagan songs, and William of 
]Malmesbury relates that a song of Aldhelin's was still sung 
in his own time, that is to say, in the twelfth century. But 
though we can point to Aldhelm, and one or two other names 
of cultivated men in Wessex, they are exceptions to the 
general rudeness of that kingdom before Alfred's time. 
Wessex had been distinguished for its military rather than for 
its literar}’ successes. Learning had resided northward. Bftt 
in the ninth century a great revolution occurred. Northumbria 
and Mercia fell into the hands of the heathen Danes, and 
culture was obliterated in those parts which had hitherto been 
most enlightened. It was Alfred’s first care, after he had 
won the security of his kingdom, to plant learning. We 
have it in his own words, that at his accession there were 
few south of Humber who could understand their ritual, 
or translate a letter from Latin into Knglisc ; ‘ and,' he adds, 
• I ween there were not many beyond Humber ' — pointing 
to the heathen tlarkness' in which the north was then 
shrouded. 

"J'his famous passage occurs in a circular preface, addressed 
to the several bishops, and serving as an introduction to 
Alfred's version of Gregory's Cum Fastoralis : — 


DEOS hoc SCEAI. to WIO<;(iKA 
CKASTRE. 


M 

THIS HOOK IS FOR WORCESTER. 


i^ilfred kyning hateS j^rctan* Alfred^ commandeth 

WserferS biscep his wordum lutlicc greet IWcrferth^ bishops luith his 
and frcoiullice ; and fVc eyffan hate nvrds in loving and friendly wise: 
fJa*t me C(jm swific oft on KCinyntl, and I would have you informed 
hwclcc wiotan iu waToii giond that it has often come into my re- 
Angelcynn, gc godcundra membranec, ivhat wise men there. 

hacla ge woruldcundra ; and hu formerly were among the Atis^le ' 
gcsicliglica tida fta wieroii gioiid race^ both of the sacred orders and 
AiigLlcynn ; and hii ?Sa kyningas the secular ; and how hapfy times 
^(jne onwald ha.*fdon tJats I'olces those were throughout the Angle 
on ‘''am dagum Cj<jde and his . race ; and how the kings who had 
aereiidwrccuin hersumedon; and hie the government of the folk in those 
xgfler ge hiora sibbe ge hiora siodo days obeyed God and his messengers ; 
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ge liiora onweald innanbordcs gc» 
hioldon, and cac ut hiora efSel 
gerymdon; and hu him ‘5a speow 
gegSer ge mid wige ge mid wis» 
dome ; and eac 5a godcundan badas 
hu giornc hie wreron segSer ge ymb 
lare ge ymb liornunga, ge ymb 
calle Sa Siowotdomas 5e hie Code 
scoldon; and hu man utanbordcs 
wisdom and lare hiedcr on lond 
sohte, and hu we hie nu sceoldon 
u# begietan gif we hie habban 
sceoldon. 


SwjE clrene hio wxs o‘5feallemi 
6n Aiigelcyuiie swi5e feawa 

wjeron bchionan Iliimbrc ‘5e hiora 
■Jeninga cu5cn understondan on 
h'nglisc, o‘5‘(5c fui ‘5um an aTcndge- 
writ of Lajdene on l<jiglisc arceccr 
and ic wene 5a;t iioht monigc 
giondan Humbre iireren. Swte fea- 
wa hiora wccron 5jet ic furftum 
annc aiilcpnc iic mag ge‘5cncc*an 
bc&u‘5an 'remcse 5a 5’a ic to rice 
fcng. Code a*lmihtegiim sic ‘Sonc 
5iet we nu a?nigne <')n stal habba5 
It^rcowa. • 


and theyy on the one handy main- 
tained their peace ^ and their customs 
and their authority within their 
borders, while at the same time 
they spread their te^rritory out- 
wards ; and how it then went well 
with them both in war and in 
wisdom; and likewise the sacred 
orders, henv earnest they were, as 
well about teaching as about learn- 
ing, and about all the services that 
they owed to God ; and hoju people 
from abroad came to this land for 
wisdom and instruction ; and hoiv 
we now shouti^have to get them 
abroad ifJ^JKfere going to have 
them. 

So clean was it fallen a7vay in 
the Angle race, that there were 
very few on this side Humber who 
would know hoiv to render their 
services in English, or so much as 
translate an epistle out of Latin 
into English ; and I ween that not 
many would be on the other side 
Humber. So few of them were 
there that T cannot think of so much 
as a single one south of 7'hames 
when I took to the realm. God 
Almighty be thanked that we have 
noiv any teachers in office. 


28. Alfred inaugurated a new era for his country. With 
him •that is to say, in the last quarter of the ninth century, 
Saxon literature starts up almost full-grown. It has been 
Jpo much the habit to suppose diat this phenomenon is sufti- 
ciently accounted for by the introduction of scholars from 
other countries who helped to translate the most esteemed 
books into Saxon. So the reign of Alfred is apt to get 
paralleled with those rude tril)es among whom our mis- 
sionaries introduce a translated literature at the same time 
with tfie arts of reading and writing. It has not been suffi- 
ciently considered that such translations are dependent on 
the previous culture of the native tongue, and that foreign 
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help can only bring up a wild language to eloquence by 
very slow degrees. There is a vague idea among us that 
our language was then in its infancy, and that its compass 
was almost as narrow as the few necessary ideas of savage 
life. A modern Italian, turning over a Latin book, might 
think it looked very barbarous; and perhaps even some 
moderate scholars have never appreciated to how great a 
power the Latin tongue had attained long before the Au- 
gustan era. Great languages are not built in a day. The 
fact is that Wessex inherited the example of a cultivated 
language from tlSl north, and that when they called their 
translations Englisc and not Seaxisc, they acknowledged 
that debt. The cultivated Anglian dialect became the 
literary model of the less cultured Wessex ; just as the dialect 
of the Latian cities set the form of the imperial language of 
Rome, and that language was called Latin. 

29. Of this literary Englisc the Lord's Prayer may afford 
a brief illustration. ' 7 3 60 

THE LOlJTrS PRAYER. 

Ala//, vi. 

Faeder ure, })u ])e eart on heofenum 

Fa/her our, /hou /hat art in heavens 

S! J>tn nama gehalgod 

Be thy name hallowed 

To bccume thin rice 
Arrive thy hinj^dom 

GeweorJ?e ]>tn willa on eor|;an, swdsw& on heofenum 

Be -done thy will on earth, so-as in heavens 

Ume da*ghwamlican hHf syle us to dag 

Our daily loaf give us to day 

And forgyf us fire gyltas, swd sw& we forgifa]) drum gyltendum 

And forgive us our debts, so^as ' we forgive our -debtors 
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And ne geld^de pd ns on costnnnge, ac al^s us of yfle 

And not lead thou us into temptation, but loose us of evil 

SoJjlice. 

Soothly {Amen). 

The period of West-Saxon leadership extends from Alfred 
to the Conquest, a.d. 880 to a.d. 1066. These figures re- 
present also the interval at which Saxon literature was 
strongest ; but its duration exceeds these limits at either end. 
We have poetry, laws, and annals before 880, and we have 
long .and important continuations of Saxon Chronicles 
after 1066. Perhaps the most natural date to adopt as 
the close of Saxon literature would be a.d. 1154, the year 
of King Stephen’s death, the last year that is chronicled 
in Saxon. 


§ 4. Character isiics of Anglo-Saxon. 

30 . The Saxon differed from rnodern English most con- 
spicuously in being what is called an inflected language. An 
inflected language is one that •joins words together, and 
makes tfiem into sentences, not so much by means of small 
secondary and auxiliary words, but rather by means of 
changes made in the main words themselves. If we look at 
a page of modern English, we see not only substantives, 
^erbs, adjectives, adverbs, the great words of conspicuous 
importance, but also a sprinkling of little interpreters among 
the greater words ; and the relations of the great words to 
one another are expressed by the little ones that fill the 
Spaces between them. Such are the pronouns, articles, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions. In more general terms it may 
be sai 3 that the essence of an inflected language is, to ex- 
press by modifications of form that which an uninflected 
language expresses by arrangement of words. So that in 
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the inflected language more is expressed by single words 
than in the non-inflected. Take as an example these words 
of the Preacher, and see how differently they are constructed 
in English and in Latin : — 


Ecclcs. iii. 


Tempiis nascendi, ct tempii.-; mo- 
riendi ; tempiis plaiitandi, ct tcmpus 
evellendi quod plantatiim est. 

Tcmpus occidendi, ct tcmpus sa- 
nandi ; tempiis destnicndi, et tempiis 
adificandi. 

Tcmpus flcndi, et tcmpus ri- 
dendi ; tcmpus plani;cndi,et tcmpus 
saltandi. 


.*/ lime to he bom, and a time to 
die ; a time to plant, and a time ta 
pluck up that which is planted. • 

A time to kill, and a time to heal : 
a time to break down, and a tim >■ 
to build up. 

A time to weep, and a time to 
laugh; a lime to niouin, and a 
time to dance. 


Tern pus spargendi lapid A time to cast a'ivay stones, ami 

tcmpus colligcndi. a time to gather stones together. 

There are no words in the I.atin answering to the words 
which are italicised in ti;ie b'nglish version — a, io, up, 
ihai^ away, together — yet ihe very .sense of the passage 
depends upon them in English, often to such a degree that 
if one of these were to be changed, the sense wpuld be 
completely overturned. The Latin has no words corre- 
sponding to these symbols, but it has an equivalent of 
another kind. The terminations of the Latin words 
undergo changes which are expressive of all these modi- 
fications of sense ; and these changes of form are callet^ 
Inflections. 

31. The following piece may serve to illustrate the Saxon 
inflections : — » 

■> 

Upahafenz/w cagww on ha heah- With uplifted eyes to the height 
.Hid a.\>cnedum crirmum ongan and 7vitA outstretched arms bt^- 
gebifldrf;/ mid p^ra welera stynmg- gan to pray with stirrings ^the lip'^ 
u/u o: stilncsjif. m stillness. 

Here we observe in the first place, that terminations in 
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the elder speech are replaced by prepositions in the younger. 

‘ Upahafenww €7i^um ' is ‘ with uplifted eyes/ and ‘ a])enedww 
earmww ' is ^ with outstretched arms'; and the infinitive 
termination of the verb * gcbidd<7« ' is in English represented 
by the preposition io. 

We observe however, in the second place, that on the 
Saxon side also there arc prepositions among the inflections. 
TMic phrases ‘ on J>a hdahnysj^?/ ‘ mid . . . styringww/ ‘ on 
stilnesj^/ are at once phrasal and inflectional. This indi- 
cates new growth in the language : the inflections are no 
longer what once they were, self-sufficient. Prepositions are 
brought to their aid, and very soon flic whole weight of the 
function falls on the preposition. The inflection then lives 
on as a familiar heirloom in the language, an ancient 
fasiiion, ornamental rather than necessary. At the first 
great shake which a language gets, after it is well fur- 
nished with prepositions, there will most likely be a great 
shedding of inflections. And so ’it happened to our lan- 
guage after the shock of the Conquest, as will be told in its 
place. • 

We sRoiiId not pass on w'ithout observing, that this con- 
dition of a language, in which it is provided with a double 
mechunism for the purposes of syntax, is one eminently 
favourable to Expression, being precisely that of the ancient 
Greek and of the modern Ciennan. The old flexions serve 
to convey feeling, sentiment, association, much of that which 
is aesthetic in literature; the prepositions and other inter- 
mediaries seek to satisfy the demands of the intellect for 
clear and unambiguous statement. I'he excellence of Saxon 
as a field of study is greatly enhanced by the circumstance 
that twb eras live on side by side in that language : the one 
in the old poetry, which is almost entirely flcxional ; the other 
mixed of flexion and phrase, in the prose and later poetry. 

D 
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Sharon Turner has some sentences on this head, which, 
though not exact, are worth quoting : — 

Another prevailing feature of the Anglo-Saxon poetry 
was the omission of the little particles of speech, those ab- 
breviations of language which are the invention [?] of man 
in the more cultivated ages of society, and which contribute 
to express our meaning more discriminatingly, and to make 
it more clearly understood. The prose and poetry of Alfre^l’s 
translation of Boethius will enable us to illustrate this remark. 
Where the prose says, Thu the on tham ecan setle riesast, 
Thou who on the eternal scat reignest; the poetry of the 
same passage has Thu on heahsetle ecan riesast, Thou on 
high-scat-eternal reignest : omitting the explaining and con- 
necting particles, /he and /ham Thus, the phrase in 

Alfred's prose ^ So doth the moon with his pale light, that 
the bright stars he obscures in the heavens,' is put by him 
in his poetry thus : — 

With pale light 
Bright stars 
Moon Icsscncth. 

His/ory of /he Af!gh‘Sax(mSy bk. xii. c. i. 

32 . But it is not in the s#hcrac of its grammar alone that 
human speech is subject to change : this liability extends to 
the vocabulary also. There is a constant movement in 
human language, though that movement is neither uiltforni 
in all languages, nor is it evenly distributed in its action 
within the limits of any one given language. It migljf 
almost be imagined as if there were a pivot somewhere in 
the motion, and as if the elemental parts were more or less 
moveable in proj)ortion as they lay farther from or nearer 
to that pole or pivot of revolution. Son\c words look like* 
fixtures through the ages, while others perish and are re- 
placed like generations of men. Let us observe* this a 
moment, and take the perisliing ones first. 

(i) There are old words which have long been obsolete and 
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forgotten, for which new words have been long ago sub- 
stituted. Sometimes a series of substitutions have successively 
occupied the place of an old Saxon word^ The Saxon 
wiTODLiCE was in the middle ages represented by verily, and 
in modern times by certainly. The verb gehyrsumian passed 
away, and instead of it we find the expression io be buxom, 
and this yielded to the modern verb io obey. The substantive 
fidh is obsolete except for poetry, but its place was taken 
first by the words pity and cojupassion, and in later times by 
commiseraiion. 


The words which have thus succeeded one another do not 


always cover equal areas : the elder word is usually the 
more comprehensive, and the later words are apt to be more 
specific, as in the following instance : — 


/ order 
I office 

HAD ;^320) >1 deforce 

estate 
rank 


/ class 
I section 
I condition 
profession 
position 
denomination 
interest 


• One •might construct a table of words which have suc- 
ceeded one another in the successive eras of our language, 
the ^^ew sometimes superseding the old, and sometimes, even 
oftener, living along peaceably by its side : — 


Saxon. 

Romanesque. 

Classic. 

adder 

serpent 

viper 

beginning 

commencing 

incipient 

craft 

art 

ingenuity 

dear 

valuable 

precious 

end 

close 

termination 

forgive 

pardon 

condone 

great 

grand 

magnificent 

haf 

chance 

accident 


^ If I remember right, Dr. Johnson has somewhere designated this 
relation by the term suceedaneous. 
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Saxon. 

Romanesque. 

Classic. 

ingoing 

entrance 

adit, ingress 

kind 

sort 

species 

law 

rule 

canon 

mouth 

emhoucluire 

astuary 

needy 

l^oor 

indigent 

outgoing 

issue 

exit, egress 

plight 

condition 

predicament 

quicken 

revive 

reanimate 

room 

place 

locality 

show 

pageant 

exhibition 

twit 

rebuke 

reprehend 

undo 

annul 

annihilate 

vixen 

termagant 

virago 

-wealth 

riches 

opulence 

ykdd 

grant 

concede 


Here is a great store for supplying the materials of ampli- 
fication and variation in diction. Thus : 

So that no certainc end could euer he aitaincd, iinlcsse the actions 
wlierehy it is attained were regular, that is to say. made .suteal)le, lit, 
and correspondent vnto their end, by some Carirn, rule, or lawc.-- - 
K. Hooker, Of the &c. i. 2. 

(2) On the other hand, we set* words like man, word, 
thing, can, smith, heap, on, witn, an, which seem like 
permanent fixtures tlirongh« lh(? ages, and at fir.st sight we 
might think that they had sufTered no change within the 
horizon of our observation. They arc found in our oldest 
extant writings spelt just as we now spell them, ancf for 
this very reason it is the more necessary to call attention 
to the change that has really passed over them. o 

33. Man spells in old Saxon as in modem English, but 

yet it has altered in its accidence, in application, and in 

convertible use. In its accidence it has altered ; for in 

Saxon it had a genitive mannes, a dative men, an (archaic)’* 
accusative mannan, a plural men, a genitive plural manna, 
and a dative plural mannum.. Of these it has lost the 
whole, except the formation of the simple plural. 

In application it has altered ; for in Saxon times man was 
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as applicable to women as to men, whereas now it is limited 
to one sex. 

In convertible use it has suffered greatly; for the Saxon 
speech enjoyed the possession of this word as a Pronoun, 
just as German now. In German, man sagt (man says) is 
equivalent to our expression they say or it is said, German 
spelling distinguishes between the substantive and the pro- 
lioun by giving the former a double n at the close, in addi- 
tion to the distinction of the initial capital, which in German 
belongs to substantives: thus, substantive Mann, pronoun 
man. In Saxon (by the eleventh century) the distinction of 
the 71 is sometimes seen, with a preference of the vowel a for 
the substantive, and 0 for the pronoun. 

.ftrest inon sceal (lod lulian . . . First, we must love Cod . . . we 
Nc secal mull man 11 slean . . . ac must not mau stay . . . hut every 
itlcnc mnnn mon sceal :i \vcur|»ian. man must aye respect ; and no 
and ne sccal nan mann dun o^rum man should do to another that he 
Jiivt he ncllc J)a.‘t him mon do. would not to himself were done. 

Our language is at present singularly embarrassed for 
want of this most useful pronoun. At one lime we have to 
put a W€y at another time a you, at another lime a they, at 
other tifnes otic or sotnehodv; and it often hajipens that none 
of these will serve, and we must have recourse to the passive 
verb^ as in the close of the quotation. There arc probably 
few English speakers or writers who have not felt the 
awkwardness resulting from our loss of this most rcgrciiahle 
old pronoun. No other of the great languages labours 
under a like inability. So far about the word man, wliich 
is an example of the slowest-moving of words, wliicli has 
•not altered in its spelling, and which is yet seen to have 
undergone alterations of another kind. The other instances 
shall bb more lightly touched on. 

84, Thing. This word had to itself a large symbolic 
lunciion which is now partitioned : ‘ On mang ]pismn 
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J?ingum,' Among these things ; ‘ Ic seah sellic ]?ing singan 
on recede/ I saw a strange thing singing on the hall. But 
in Saxon it covered a greater variety of ground than it docs 
now ; ‘ Me wear 8 Grendles J^ing undyrne c(i 6 / The matter 
of Grendel was made known to me ; ‘ Beadohilde ne wses 
hyre br 68 ra dea 6 on sefan swa sar, swd hyre sylfre J^ing/ 
Her brother's death was not so sore on Beadohild's heart 
as was her own concern ; ‘ For his ]?ingum/ On his a6 ■ 
count. 232. 

36. Smith. This word is now applied only to handicrafts- 
men in metals. But in early literature it had its metaphorical 
applications. Not only do wc read of the armourer by the 
name of wc&pna smi 8 , the weapon-smith ; but we have the 
promoter of laughter called hleahtor smi 8 , laughter-smith ; 
we have the teacher called lar smi 8 , lore-smith; we have 
the warrior called wig smi3, war-smith, 

30. Heap is now only applied to inert matter, but in 
Saxon to a company of men, as still in German Haufe : as, 
‘Hengestes hdap/ Henges/s troop (Beowulf, 1091 ); ‘)?egna 
heap/ an assembly of thanes^ ‘ preosta heap/ a gathering of 
priests. In Norfolk may still be heard such a sentence as 
this : ‘There was a heap of folks in church to-day.' 

Can. This verb was construed in Saxon very much as 
at present. But when we examine into it, we find the 
sense attached to it was not, as now, that of ability or, 
possibility, but of knowledge and skill. When a boy in his 
French exercises comes to the sentence ‘ Can you swim ? ’ 
he is directed to render it into French by ‘Savez-vous 
nager ? ’ that is ‘ Know you to swim ? * There is something -» 
strange to us in this ; and yet ‘ Can you swim ? * meant 
exactly the same ; for in Saxon, cunnan is to know: ‘ R: can/ 

I know; ‘ ] 5 U canst,^ thou knowest. It had, moreover, a use 
in Saxon which it has now lost, but which it has retained 
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in German, where kennen, to know, is the proper word for 
speaking of acquaintance with persons. So in Saxon : 

' Canst Ipu l?one prdost is gehdten fiadsigc ? ’ Knowest 
thou the priest that is called Eadsige ? 

37. On is a common preposition in Saxon, as it is in 
English, but its area of incidence is different. We often find 
that an Anglo-Saxon on cannot be rendered by the same 
pieposition in modern English, e.g. ‘ pone pe he geseah on 
]:ceie cyrcan,' Whom he saw m the church ; ‘ Landfer8 se 
ofersaewisca hit gesette on Leden,’ Landferlh from over the 
sea put it w/o Latin ; ‘ Swa swa we on bocum r6da8,* As wc 
read in books ; ‘ Sum mann on Winceastre,' A man at Win- 
chester. In certain cases where of is now used, as ‘ bishop 
of Winchester,’ * abbot of Abingdon,’ we find on in the Saxon , 
formula : ‘ biscop on Winccastre,’ * abbot on Abbandune.’ 
'fhere are, however, instances in which this preposition 
needs not to be otherwise rendered in modern Emglish, e.g. 

‘ fiode him hdm hal on his fdtuni, se ]’e -J^r was geboren 
on bifere to cyrean’: He went off then home whole on his 
feet, he who before was borne on, bier to church. 

*'i’he preposition to has changed less. This word will 
mostly stand in an Eaiglish translation out of Saxon : ‘ And 
se halga him ewsep to, ponne pu cymst to Winccastre,’ And 
the saint said to him, When thou comest to Winchester : ‘ Se 
mann wear8 pa gebroht to his bedde,’ The man was then 
brought to his bed. But not always. In some instances 
we now use at, ‘ On pisum geare heold se cyng Willclm 
his hired to Cjistes insessan on Windlcsoran.’ This year 
4?ing William held his court at Christmas in Windsor {Chron. 
Peterh, 1096). 

38. *With in Saxon meant against, and we have still a 
relic of that sense in our compound verb withstand^ which 
means to stand against, to oppose. The old preposition 
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which stood where the ordinary wM now stands was mid, 
and it still keeps its old place in the German mit. We have 
not utterly lost the last vestige of it, for it appears in the 
word midwife^ literally ‘ a woman with another/ like the 
Spanish comadre. 

An is a word in Saxon and also in modern English, and 
it is the same identical word throughout. But in Saxon 
it represents the first numeral, which we now call ‘ wun ^ ai?d 
write one\ in English it is the indefinite article. 

By such examples we see that words which in their ’visible 
form remain unaltered, may yet have become greatly changed 
in regard to their place and office in the language. 

89. Such were some of the features of the Saxon speech, 
as well as we can illustrate them by a reference to modern 
English. Speaking relatively to the times, it was not a rude 
language, but probably the most disciplined of all the ver- 
naculars of western Europe, and certainly the most cultivated 
of all the barbarian dialects. Its grammar was regulated, its 
orthography mature and almost fi-^ed. It was capable, not 
of poetry alone, but of eloquent prose also, and it was equal 
to the task of translating the I^atin authors, which were tiie 
literary models of the day. The extant Anglo-Saxon books 
are but as a few scattered splinters of the old Anglo-Saxon 
literature. Even if we had no other proof of the fact, the 
capability to which the language had arrived would alone be 
sufficient to assure us that it must have been diligently and 
largely cultivated. To this pitch of development it had 
reached, first by inheriting the relics of the Romano-British 
civilisation, and afterwards by four centuries and a half of 
Christian culture under the presiding influence of Latin as 
the language of religion and of education. Latin happily 
did not then what it has since done in many lands; it did 
not operate to exclude the native tongue and to cast it into 
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the shade, but to the beneficent end of regulating, fostering, 
and developing it. 


b. Effects of the Nonnan Conquest, 


40 . Such was the state of our language W'hen its insular 
security was disturbed by the Norman invasion. Great and 
sjieedy was the effect of the Conquest in ruining the ancient 
grammar, which rested almost entirely on literary culture. 
The leading men in the state having no interest in the ver- 
nacular, its cultivation fell immediately into neglect. The 
chief of the Saxon clergy deposed or removed, who should 
now keep up that supj)ly of religious Saxon literature, of the 
copiousness of which we may judge even in our day by the 
considerable remains that have outlived hostility and neg- 
lect? Now that the Saxon landowners were dispossessed, 
who should patronise the Saxon minstrel and welcome the 
man of song in the halls of mirth? 

I’he shock of the Conquest gave a deathblow to Saxon 
literature. There is but one ot the Chroniclers that goes 
oh to arfy length after the Conquest ; and one of them stops 
short exactly at a.I). 1066, as if that sad year had bereft his 
task of all further interest. The I'mglish language continued 
to be spoken by the masses who could speak no other; 
in religious houses students continued to read and write in 
it. But its honours and emoluments were gone, and a gloomy 
period of depression lay before the Saxon language as before 
the Saxon people. It is not too much to say that the Norman 
^^onquest entailed the dissolution of the old cultivated lan- 
guage, the literary Englisc. The inflection-system could not 
live tlfrough this trying period. Just as we accumulate 
superfluities about us in prosperity but in adversity we get 
fid of them as encumbrances, and we like to travel light 
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when we have only our own legs to carry us — ^just so it hap- 
pened to the Englisc language. For now all these sounding 
terminations that made so handsome a figure in Saxon courts 
— the -AN, the -UM, the -era and the -ena, the -igenne and 
-IGENDUM, — all these, superfluous as bells on idle ho'tses, were 
laid aside when the nation had lost its old political life and 
its pride of nationality, and had received leaders and teachers 
who spoke a foreign tongue. « 

41 . Nor w^as this the only effect of. the introduction of a 
new language into the country. A huge change came over 
the vocabulary. The Northmen had learnt by their sojourn 
in France to speak French, and this foreign language they 
brought with them to England. Sometimes this language is 
spoken of as the Norman or Norman-French. In a well- 
known volume by the late Archbishop of Dublin, tj,ie relations 
between this intrusive ‘Norman" and the native speech are 
given with much felicity of illustration. I have the pleasure 
of inserting the following passage with the permission of the 
author : — 

We might almost reconstruct our history, so far as it 
turns upon the Norman Conquest, by an analysis of oui*' 
present language, a mustering of its words in groups, and 
a close observation of the nature and character of those 
which the two races have severally contributed to it. Thus 
we should confidently conclude that the Norman was the 
ruling race, from the noticeable fact that all the words o/ 
dignity, state, h.onour, and pre-eminence, with one remark- 
able exception (to be adduced presently), descend to us 
from them — sovereign, sceptre, throne, realm, royalty, homage, 
prince, duke, coufit, {earl indeed is Scandinavian though Itp 
must borrow his countess from the Norman,) chancellor f 
treasurer, palace, castle, hall, dome, and a multitude more. 
At the same time the one remarkable exception <^f king 


^ The word earl eorl is genuine English, but as a title it is Scan- 
dinavian. Ii. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest, i. 127. 
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would make us, even did we know nothing of the actual 
facts, suspect that the chieftain of this ruling race came in 
not upon a new title, not as overthrowing a former dynasty, 
but claiming to be in the rightful line of its succession ; that 
the true cQntinuity of the nation had not, in fact any more 
than in word, been entirely broken, but survived, in due time 
to assert itself anew. 

And yet, while the statelier superstructure of the language, 
alijost all articles of luxury, all having to do with the chase, 
with chivalry, with personal adornment, is Norman through- 
out; with the broad basis of the language, and therefore 
of the life, it is otherwise. I'he great features of nature, 
sun, moon, and stars, earth, water, and fire, all the* prime 
social relations, father, mother, husband, wife, son, daughter, 
— these are Saxon. Palace and castle may have reached us 
from the Norman, but to the Saxon we owe far dearer 
names, the house ^ the roof^ the home^ the hearth. His ‘board’ 
too, and often probably it was no more, has a more hos- 
pitable sound than the ‘ table ’ of his lord. His sturdy arms 
turn the soil ; he is the boor, the hind, the churl ; or if his 
Norman master has a name for him, it is one which on his 
lips becomes more and more a title of opprobrium and con- 
tempt, the ‘ villain.’ The instruments used in cultivating 
the earth, the flail \ the plough, tlie sickle, the spade, arc ex- 
pressed ih bis language; so too the main products of the 
earth, as wheat, rye, oats, here ; and no less the names of 
domestic animals. Concerning these last it is curious to 
observe that the names of almost all animals, so long as they 
are alive, are thus Saxon, but when dressed and prepared 
foj: food become Norman — a fact indeed which we might 
have expected beforehand ; for the Saxon hind had the 
charge and labour of tending and feeding them, but only 
that they might appear on the table of his Norman lord. 
Thus ox, steer, cow, are Saxon, but beef Norman ; calf is 
Slaxon, but veal Norman ; sheep is Saxon, but million Norman ; 
so it is severally with swine and pork, deer and venison, fowl 
and pulki. 

^ This is a mistake. P'lail is O.F. flaial or 'flaeL^mod. Fr. fldau) 
trom Latin flagellum scourge. 
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Putting all this together, with much more of the same 
kind, which has only been indicated here, we should certainly 
gather, that while there arc manifest tokens preserved in our 
language of the Saxon having been for a season an inferior 
and even an oppressed race, the stable elements of Anglo- 
Saxon life, however overlaid for a while, had still made good 
their claim to be the solid groundwork of the after nation 
as of the after language; and to the justice of this conclusion 
all other historic records, and the present social condition of 
England, consent in bearing witness . — Shuly Words, 12th 
ed., 1867, pp. 98-100. 

42 . This duplicate system of words in English was the 
result of a long period during which the country was in a 
bilingual condition. The language of the producer was one, 
and that of the consumer another. In the market the seller 
and the buyer must have spoken different languages, both 
languages being familiar in sound to either party: just as on 
the frontier of the English and Welsh in the present day large 
numbers of people have a practical acquaintance with both 
languages, while they •can talk in one only. This it is which 
has brought down uf)on the rustic Welsh the unjust imputa- 
tion of saying dim Saesoneg out of churlishness. They may 
understand the enquiry, and yet they may not possess 
English enough to make answer with. A frontier between 
English and French must have existed in the Norman period 
in every town and district of England. In some sense »a 
bilingual condition lasted down to the middle of the four- 
teenth century, when a mixed English language broke forth 
and took the lead. During three centuries, the native lan- 
guage was cast into the shade by the foreign speech of tht 
conquerors. All that time Prench was getting more and 
mor' widely known and spoken; and it never covered so 
wide an area in this island as it did at the moment when the 
native speech upreared her head again to assert a permanent 
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supremacy. As the waters of a river are often shallowest 
there where they cover the widest area, so the French 
language had then the feeblest hold in this country, 
when it was most widely cultivated and most generally 
affected. 


• § 6 . The Literature of the Transition. First Period. 

43. English had never ceased to be the speech of the 
body of the people. The Conquest could not alter this fact. 
What the Conquest did was to destroy the cultivated Englisc, 
which depended for its propagation upon literature and liter- 
ary men. This once extinct, there was no central or standard 
language. The French language in some respects supplied the 
place of a standard language, as the medium of intercourse 
between persons of either race in the better ranks of society. 
The native speech, bereft of its central standard, fell abroad 
again. It fell back into that divided condition, in which 
each speaker and each writer is# guided by the dialect of 
his own locality, undisciplined by any central standard of 
propriety. Our language became dialectal. And hence it 
comes to pass that of the authors whose books are preserved 
from the year a.d. iioo to 1350, hardly any two of them are 
uniform in dialect ; each speaks a tongue of its own. We 
can divide this large tract of time into two parts, correspond- 
ing vaguely to the culmination and decline of the French 
fashion. It must be understood here, and Wherever figures 
are given to distinguish periods in the history of language, 
that it is intended for the convenience of writer and reader, 
for distinctness of arrangement, and as an aid to the memory, 
rather than as a rigid limit. For in such things the border- 
ing areas so shade off and blend into one another, that they 
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are not to be rigidly outlined any more than the primary 
colours in the rainbow. 

44 . For convenience sake, we may divide the Transition 
into two parts, and add a third era for the restoration of the 
national language : — 


Transition 

Broken Saxon (Latin documentary period) from i loo to ia'15 
Early English (French documentary period) . i2i5l<oi35o 
National English ..... from 1350 

Of the first division of this period, the grand landmarks arc 
two poems, namely Layamon’s ‘ Brut,’ and the ‘ Ormulum ’ ; 
Layamon representing the dialect of the south and west, and 
Orm that of the east and north. 

The ‘Brut’ of Layamon, a work which embodies in a poetic 
form the legends of British history, and which exceeds 30,000 
lines, was edited, with an English translation, by Sir Frederic 
Madden, in 1847. Besides discussions on the language and 
the date, which is assigned to 1205, the leading passages 
for beauty or importance arc indicated in a way which giVes 
the reader an immediate command of the contents of this 
voluminous work. Such a poem as this was not the work 
of any one year, or even of a few years. It must be re- 
garded as the life-long hobby of Layamon the priest, who 
lived at Areley Kings, on the west bank of the Severn, oppo- 
site Stourport, and served the church there. His language 
runs back and claims a near relationship to that of the latest 
Saxon Chroniclers : and this connection rests not so much 
on local as on literary affinity. 

46. For it is easier to describe Layamon by his literary 
than by his local affinities. He is the last writer who retain: 
an echo of the literary Englisc. Though he wrote for 
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popular use, yet the scholar is apparent; he had conned 
the old native literature enough to give a tinge to his diction, 
and preserve something of the ancient grammar. Among the 
more observable features of his language are the following : — 
Infinitives in ox y ; the use of uioxf] the use of u for 

i or y in such words as huhe did ; i)ut>De hid ; jftulU hill ; 
pulte pit. What adds greatly to the philological interest of 
tlft ' Brut ’ is this, that a later text is extant, a text which 
bears evident traces of Northern English. In Madden’s 
edition it is printed parallel with the elder text. One of 
the most salient characters of the northern dialect was its 
avoidance of initial sc^ which has become sL The northern 
dialect in such cases wrote simply s» The northern form for 
shall was sail, as indeed it continues to be to the present 
day. So among the tribes of Israel, it was a peculiarity 
of the tongue of the Ephraimites that they could not frame 
to pronounce sh, but said Sibboleth instead of Shibboleth. 
1‘his is so distinct a feature of our northern dialect that it is 
worth while to collect some examples of this contrast in the 
two texts : — ^ 


First Text. 


Second Text. 


Scaft, shaft 
Scarpe, sharp 
ScseSe, sheath 

Seal, scalt, scullen, scullc^i, shall 

Sceldes, shields 

Sccort, short 

Sciiten, they shot 

Sceren, scar ; shear ^ shore 

Scean, shone 

Scip, ship 

Scame, shame 

Sculderen, shoulders 

Scuifede, shunmd 


Saft 

Sarpe 

Sca)?e 

Sal, salt, sollen, solle]) 

Scldcs 

Sort 

Soten 

Seren, sar 

Son 

Sip 

Same 

Soldre 

Soiiede 
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40 . Our first quotation presents the two texts side by side, 
with the editor's translation appended : — 


Line 23495. 

Elder Text. Younger Text. 


])a cleopcde Ar?fur, 
seffelest k ingen : 

Whar beo 5e mine Brutles, 
balde mine J)aines ; 

]?e diei him fortS 5eonge?i, 
his folc us a3ein stonde' 5 . 
lette we heoin to glideii 
screrpe gares ino5e, 

& techen heom to riden 
|)enc W£ci louward Romen. 
A^fne |?an worde 
})e Ar'Siir iseide, 
he sprong forS an slcde, 
swa spare de(^ of fure. 

Him weore fiiliendc 
fifti I’usende. 


po cleopede Arthur 
boldest of kinges : 

Ware beo je mine Bruttus, 
bplde mine cnihtes; 

\ic dai him for]) go]), ,x 

]>is folk vs ajen stonde]). 
lete we to ham glide 
sarpe gares inowe, 
and teche 5am to ride 
J>ane wei toward Rome. 

Efne ))an worde 
])at Arthur po saide, 
hii spronge for]) vppen stedcs. 
ase spare do]) of fure. 

Him were fobende 
fiftie J)ousend. 


Then called Arthur^ ndblest {boldesf] of kings: * Where be ye, my 
Britons y my hold thanes [knights] ? The day it forth goeth ; this folk 
against its standeth. Cause we to glide to them sharp darts eno 7 V, and 
teach them to ride the tvay towards Rome ' ’ Even with the words that 
Arthur [then] said he [they] sprang forth on steed [upon stceds\ as 
spark doth of fire. Fifty thousand ivere following him. 

V 

47 . In the second specimen /// has been substituted for J? 
and 8, to accommodate the unpractised reader. 


THE PASSING OF ARTHUR 
Line 28582. 


Tha nas ther na mare, 
i than fehtc to hiiie, 
of twa hundred thiisend monnen, 
tha ther Iden to-hawen ; 
buten Arthur the king ane, 
and of his cnihtes tvveien. 

Arthur wes forwunded 
wiinderliche swithc. 

Ther to him com a cnaue, 
the wes of his ciinne ; 
he wes Cad ores sune, 


Then was there no more 
in that fight left alive, 
out of 200,000 men, 
that there lay cut to pieces ; 
but Arthur the King only 
and two of his knights. 
Arthur was wounded , 
dangerously much. 

There to him came a youth 
who was of his kin; 
he was son of Cador, 
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the eorles of Comwaile. . 
Constantin hehte the cnaiie; 
he wes than kinge deore. 

Arthur him lokede on, 
ther he lai on folden, 
and thas word seide, 
mid sorhfulle heorte. 

Constantin thu art wilciime, 

thu weore Cadores sune: 

ich the bitache here, 

mine kineriche: 

and wile mine Bruttes, 

a to thincs lifcs : 

and hald heom alle tha la^en, 

I ^ tha habbeoth istonden a mine dajen : 
and alle tha lajen gode, 
tha hi Vthercs da5en stode. 

And ich wulle iiaren to Aualun, 
to iiaircst alrc maidene ; 
to Argante there qiiene, 
aluen swithc sceone: 
and hco seal mine wunden, 
makicn alle isunde, 
al hal me makien, 
mid haleweiBe drenchen. 

And scothe ich cumeii wulle 
to mine kineriche : 
and wunien mid Brutten, 
mid muchelere wunne. 

-d[{fne than worden, 
ther com of se wenden, 
that wes an sceort bat lithen, 
sceouen mid vthen : 
and twa wimmen therinne, 
wunderliche idihte: 
and heo nomen Arthur anan, 
and aneouste hine uereden, 
aftd softe hine adun leiden, 
and forth gunnen hine lithen. 

Tha wes hit iwurthen, 
that Merlin seide whilcn ; 

4liat weore unimetc care, 
of Arthures forth fare. 

Bruttes ileueth jete, 
that he ^eo on liue, 
and wunnie in Aualun 
mid fairest alre aluen : 
and lokieth euere Bruttes jete, 
whan Arthur cume lithen. 


the earl of Cornwall. 

Constantin hight the youth ; 
to the king he was dear. 

Arthur looked upon him, 
where he lay on the ground, 
and these words said, 
with sot rowful heart. 

Constantine thou art welcome, 
thou ivcrt Cadors son: 

I here commit to thee, 
my kingdom: 

and guard thou my Britons 
aye to thy life's end: 
and assure them all the laws, 
that have stood in my days: 
and all the laws so good, 
that hy Uthers days stood. 

And I will fare to Avalon, 
to the fairest of all maidens ; 
to Argante the queen, 
elf exceeding sheen: 
and she shall my wounds, 
make all sound ; 
all whole me make, 
with healing drinks. 

And sith return I will, 
to my kingdom: 
and dwell with Britons, 
with mickle joy. 

^iven 7uith these words, 
lo came from sea wending, 
that was a short boat sailing, 
driving with the waves: 
aful two 'ivomen therein, 
of mat vcllous aspect : 
and they took Arthur anon, 
and straight him bore away, 
and softly daivn him laid, 
and forth ivith him to sea they 
gan to move away. 

Then was it come to pass 
what Merlin said whilome : \care, 
that there should be much curious 
when Arthur out of life should fare. 

Britons believe yet, 
that he be alive, 
and dwelling in Avalon, 
with the fairest of all elves ; 
still look the Britons for the day 
of Arthurs coming dcr the sea. 
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48. A third specimen shall be taken from near the close 
of this voluminous work, where the elder text only is 
preserved. 


A BRITISH VIEW OF ATHELSTAN’S REIGN. 


Line 31981. 


pa. tiden comen sone, 
to Ciidwa^ilader kinge 
into Brutninc, 

]jer |;ar he wunede 
mid Alainc kinge, 

Ic wes of hia cunnc. 

Me dude him (o understonde 
of al Jdssc londe; 
hu AiSclstan her com liSen, 
ut of Sex londen ; 
and hu he al Angle lond, 
sette on his agcre bond ; 
and hu he j-ette moting, 

& hu he sttte busting ; 
and hu he sette sciren, 
and makede fri ?5 of deoren ; 
& hu he sette halimot, 

& hu he sette hundred ; 
and l^a nomen of pan tunen, 
on Sexisce runen : 
and al me him taldc, 
pe tiden of pisse londe. 

Wa wes Cadwaladere, 
pat he wes on liuc. 


The tidings came soon 

to Cadivcilader king , 

into Britanny^ 

where he was dzvelling ^ 

with Alan the king^ 

who was of his kin. 

A/tu did him to understand 
alt about this land ; 
how Afhelstan had here arrived, 
coming out of Saxon parts ; 
and how he all England 
set on his own hand ; 
and how he set mote-ting^ 
and how he set hus-ting: 
and how he set shires, 
and made law for game ; 
and how he set hall-mote, 
and how he set hundred*; 
and the names of the towns 
in Saxon runes I 
and men told him all 
the tidings of this land! 

IVo was to Cadwaladen 
that he %vas alive. 


49. The ‘ Ormul'um ’ is a versified narrative of the Gospels, 
addressed by Ormin or Orm to his brother Walter, and after 
his own name called by the author * Ormulum ' ; by whic^li 
designation it is commonly known. 


Icc patt tiss Ennglish hafe sett 
Ennglisshe men to lare, 

Icc wass p3cr paer I cristnedd wass 
Orrmin bi name nemmedd. 

piss hoc iss nemmnedd Orrmulum 
Forrpi patt Orrm itt wroghte. 


I that this English have set 
English men to lore, * 

I was there-where I was christened 
Ormin by name fiamed. 

This book is named Ormulum 
Because that Orm it wrought. 


In this poem we find for the first time the word ‘English ' 
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in the mature form. Layamon has the forms engU$ic» cnglU, 
angUjScc ; but Orm has and still more 

frequently the fully developed form The author 

is lavish of his consonants. 

60. This is a constant feature of the Ormulum. For 
Orm was one of Nature’s philologers, and a spelling- 
reformer. He carefully puts the double consonant after 
short, vow’el. Had this orthography been generally 
adopted, we should have had in English not only the mm 
and fin with which German is studded, but many other 
double consonants which we do jiot now possess. How 
great a study Orm had made of this subject we are not 
left to gather from observation of his spelling, for he has 
emphatically called attention to it in the opening of his 
work. 


HOW TO SPETX. 


And whase wilenn shall piss hoc 
efft Qperr sipc writenn 
himm biclde icc pat he’t write rihht 
swasumrn piss boo him tsechepp; 
and tatt he loke well patt he 
an bocstaff write twiggess 
eggwhjcr pcet itt uppo piss boc 
iss writen o patt wise, 
loke well patt he’t write swa, 
for he ne magg nohht ellcss 
on Ennglissh writenn rihht le word, 
patt wite he well to sope. 


Am/ ivhoso shall purpose to make 
another copy of this hook^ I bc^ him 
to write it exactly as this book 
dimeteth ; and that he look well 
that he write a letter twice wherever 
upon this book it is wntten in that 
%vise. Let him look carefully that 
he write it sOy for else he cannot 
write it correctly in English —that 
know he well for certain I 


61. There is another point of orthography which is 
(almost) peculiar to this author. When words beginning 
with f follow words ending in d or /, he generally (with but 
H few, and those definite exceptions) alters the initial f to /. 
Where (for example) he has the three words fait and 
}>att and pe succeeding one another continuously, he writes, 
not fail patt pe, but patt tatt te. One important exception to 
this rule is where the word ending with the </ or / is severed 
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from the word beginning with / by a metrical pause ; in that 
case the change does not take place, as — 

~S agg aflfter Jje Goddspell stannt and aye after the Gospel standeth 
patt tatt te Goddspell menepj). that which the Gospel meaneth. 

Here the stannt does not change the initial of the next 
word, because of the metrical division that separates them. 
Other examples of these peculiarities may be seen in the 
following extract. 

CHARACTER OF A GOOD MONK. 

Forr himm birrj) beon full dene mann, 
and all wipjjutcnn ahhte, 

Buttan ))att mann himm fmdenn shall 
unnorne mete and wsede. 

And t£er iss all patt eor])lig ping 
palt minnstremann birrj) aghenn 
Wi])Putenn cnif and shx])e and camb 
and nedle, giff he’t geornepj). 

And all ))iss shall mann fmdenn himm 
and wel himm birrp itt gemenn ; 

For birrj) himm nowwperr don J)a:roff, 
ne gifenn itt nc selle»'n. 

And himm birrp icfre standenn inn 
to lofenn Godd and wurrpen, 

And agg himm birrj) beon fressh pairto 
bi daggess and by nihhtess; 

And tat iss harrd and strang and tor 
and hefig lif to Icdenn, 

And forJ)i biirj) wel clawwstremann 
onnfangcnn mikcll medc, 

Alt hiss Drihhtin Allwaddennd Godd, 
forr whamm he mikcll swinnkej)!). 

And all hiss herrte and all hiss lusst 
birrj) agg beon towarrd hcoffnc, 

And himm birrj) geornenn agg J)att an 
hiss Drihhtin wel to ewemenn, 

WipJ) daggsang and wipj) uhbtcnnsang 
wipj) messess and wiJ)J) beness, See. 

Translation. 

For he ought to be a very pure man 
and altogether without property^ 

Except that he shcUl be fomtd in 
simple meat atid clothes., ' 
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And that is all the earthly thing 
that minster-man should own^ 

Except a knife aftd sheath and comb 
and needle, if he want it. 

And all this shall they Jiml for him, 

and it is his duty to tcike care of it. 
For he may neither do with it, 
neither give it nor sell. 

And he must ever stand in {vigorously') 
to praise and worship God, 

And aye must he be fresh thereto 
by daytime and by nights ; 

And that's a hard and stiff and rough 
and heavy life to lead. 

And therefore well may cloister'd man 
receive a mickle meed 
At the hand of his Lord A I hotel ding God, 
for whom he mickle slaveth. 

And all his heart atid his desire 
ought aye be tenvard heaven ; 

And he should yearn for that alone, 
his Master well to so-ve. 

With day-time chant and chant at prime, 
with masses and with prayers, ^c. 


The poems of Layamon and Orm may be regarded as 
late appendages of the Saxon literature. Layamon and 
C3rm both cling to the old in <^(Terent ways : Layamon in 
his poetic form, Orm in his diction. Both also bear traces, 
in different ways, of the earlier processes of that great change 
which the French was now working in the luiglish language. 
The long story of the ‘ Brut ' is told in lines which affect the 
ancient style ; but the style is chaotic, and abounds in acci- 
dental and fragmentary decorations, like a thing constructed 
out of ruins. In the ‘ Ormulum ’ the regularity is perfect, but 
it is the regularity of the new style of versification, learnt 
•from foreign teachers. The iambic measure sits admirably 
on the ancient diction, implying some poetic culture in 
French models. The works differ as the men differed : the 
one, a secular priest, has the country taste for an irregular 
poetry with alliteration and every other reverberatory charm ; 
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the other, a true monk, carries his regularity into everything 
— arrangement, metre, orthography. He is an English- 
speaking Dane, but educated in a monastery that has 
probably been ruled by a succession of P^rench abbots. 

Erom these two authors, as from some half-severed pro- 
montory, we look across the water, studded with islets, to 
where the continent of the modern English language rears 
its abrupt front in the writings of Chaucer. > . 

§ 7. The triumph of French. 

62 . In the two great works which have occupied us during 
the preceding pages, the Englisc has made its latest stand 
against the growing ascendancy of the French. We now 
approach the lime when for a century and a half French 
held a recognised position as the language of education, of 
society, of business, and of administration. Long before 
1250 we get traces of the documentary use of French, and 
long after 1350 it was continued. Trevisa says it was a new 
thing in 1349 for childrena to construe into English in the 
grammar schools, where they had been used to do tKeir 
construing into PVench. If w^e ask what manner of French 
it was, we must point to that now spoken by the peasants of 
Normandy, and perhaps still more to the French dialect 
which has been preserved in the Channel Islands. A bold 
relic of our use of French as the language of public business 
still survives in the formula le roi le veult or la reine 
i.E VEULT, by which the royal assent to bills is announced 
in Parliament. In the utterance of this puissant sentence U; 
is considered correct to groll the r after the manner of 
the peasants of Normandy. ' 

One particular class of words shall be noticed in this 
place as tha result of the French rule in England. This is 
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a group of words which will serve to depict the times that 
stamped them on our speech. They are the utterance of 
the violent and selfish passions. 

63. Most of the sinister and ill-favoured words which 
were in the English language at the time of Shakspeare, owed 
their admission to this unhappy era. The malignant passions 
were let loose, as if without control of religion or of reason ; 
nicn hotly pursued after the objects of their ambftion, covet- 
ousness, or other passions, till they grew insensible to every 
feeling of tenderness and humanity; they regarded one 
another in no other light but as obstructives or auxiliaries 
in their own path. Such a state of society supplied the 
nascent English with a mass of opprobrious epithets which 
have lasted, with few occasional additions, till the present 
day. Of these words a few may be cited by way of example. 
And first I will instance the word juggler. This word has 
two senses. It is, first, a person who makes a livelihood by 
amusing tricks. Secondly, it has the moral sense of an 
impostor or deceiver. Both these senses date from the 
French period of our history. ^ 

To jape is to jest coarsely; a japer is a low buffoon; 
japery is buffoonery; and jape-worthy is ignominiously 
ridiculous. 

64. Ravin is plunder ; raveners are plunderers ; and 
although this family of words is extinct, with the single 
exception of ravenous as applied to a beast of prey, yet 
they are still generally known from the English Bible of 

i6ii. 

Ribald and ribaldry are of the progeny of this prolific 
period. Ribgld was almost a class-name in the feudal 
system* One of the ways, and almost the only way, in which 
a man of low birth who had no inclination to the religious 
life of the monastery could rise into some sort of importance 
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and consideration, was by entering the service of a powerful 
baron. He lived in coarse abundance at the castle of his 
patron, and w^as ready to perform any service of whatever 
nature. He was a rollicking sort of a bravo or swash- 
buckler. He was his patron’s parasite, bull-dog, and tool. 
Such was the ribald^ and it is not to be wondered at that 
the word rapidly became a synonym for everything ruffianly 
and brutal ; and having passed into an epithet, went to swe>ll 
the already overgrown list of vituperations. 

66. The furious and violent life of that period had every 
need of relief and relaxation. This was found in the abandon- 
ment of revelry and in the counter-stimulant of the gaming- 
table. I'he very word revelry, with its cognates to revel, 
revelling, revellers, are productions of this period. The rage 
for gambling which distinguished the habits of our Norman- 
French rulers is aptly commemorated in the fact that up to 
the present day the Imglish terms for games of chance are 
of French extraction. Dice were seen in every hall, and 
were then called by the same name as now. 

The fashion of counting by ace, deuce, trey, quart, cink, 
siz, is French — not modern French, but of the feudal age. 
We find it in Chaucer, preci.scly as at present : — 

Seven is my chance, and thin is cink and tieye. 

Canterbury Tales, 12,587. 

Chance itself is one of those gaming terms, and so is 
hazard, whidi was the prominent word in the phraseology 
of gambling, and accordingly very odious to the moralist of 
that day. In the list of vices comes in next tc), 

gluttony, as being that which besets men next after the tempta- 
iioi:o of the table. 

And now that I have spoken of glotonie, 

Now wol I you defenden hasardrie. 
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Ilasard is veray moder of lesinges, 

And of deceite, and cursed forsweringes. 

It is repreve, and contrary of honour, 

For to ben hold a common hasaidour. 

Canterbury Tales^ 12,522. 

But a word may outlive a bad reputation. The word 
hazard has now little association with disorderly excitement 
and the thirst for sudden wealth ; it suggests to our minds 
sdhie laudable adventure for which men have hazarded their 
lives. Another word may be cited, which belonged origin- 
ally to the same ill-conditioned strain, but which time has 
j)urificd and converted into a picturesque word. This is 
jeopardy^ at first a mere excited and interjectional cry, 
jeu parti 1 drawn game! — ^l)ul now a sober though rheto- 
rical word. 

60. The same period is stigmatised by another bad cha- 
racteristic, and that is, the facility with which it disparaged 
good and respectable words. Villan was simply a French 
class-name, by which a humble order of men was designated; 
CKORL was a Saxon name of like import : both of these became 
disparaged at the time we speak of into the injurious sense 
of villain and churl 

It would hardly be fair to omit mention of the fact that 
other classes of words were also gained at this period. Some 
theological and moral terms of the first quality, such as 
charity^ faith, grace, mercy, peace, religion, belong here ; and 
so also a variety of commercial, legal, heraldic, and political 
words, as advocate, alliance, arrearage, chattels, custom, demise, 
devise,.domain, fief fealty, homage, liege, loyalty, manor, meynie, 
koiety, personalty, pursuit, pursuivant, realty, rent, seisin, Ser- 
jeant, sovereign, treaty, trover, vouchsafe. 
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§ 8. Literature of the Transition. Second Period. 

67. In this period, which may be rudely defined by the 
dates 1250-1350, we see strong efforts after a native litera- 
ture ; but desultory and without any centre of their own they 
hover provincially around the privileged and authoritative 
languages of P^rcnch and Latin. They have not amogg 
themselves a common or even a leading form of speech. 
This period has been richly illustrated by the publications 
of the Early English Text Society. 

The first example of the new group is the beautiful poem of 
‘ Genesis and Exodus.* Here the word shall is thus declined: 
sing, sal^ salt] pi. sulen. Also siud for the Saxon scrOd, 
modern shroud] and suuen as a participle of the verb which 
we now write shove. This speaks for its Anglian character. 
I'he date is about a.d. 1250. As a specimen of the language, 
we may quote the selling of Joseph : — 

fie chapmen skinden here fare. The chapmen hastened their dc- 
^ parture, 

in to Egipte ledden tJat ware; into Egypt led that chattel; ' 
wi6 Putifar 0e kiiigcs stiward, with Fotiphar the king's steivard, 
he maden swi‘5e bigetel forword ; they made very profit cible bargain ; 
so michel fe Wor is hem told; so much money there is them told; 
he hanen him bogt, he hauen sold, these have him bought, and those 

have sold. 

Here the form he represents the Saxon hi, and 'is 
equivalent to our modern pronoun they. The form of 
the present tense in hauen is a token of midland locality. 
Worth quoting also is the butler’s narrative of his dream 

t) 

to Joseph in the prison : — 

Me drempte ic stod at a win tre, / dreamt I stood at a 'dine tree 
Cat adde waxen buges Cre. that had waxen boughs three. 

Orest it blomede and siCen bar Erst it bloomed and then it bare 
Ce beries ripe, wurC ic war ; the berries ripe^ as / wols ware : 
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5e kinges kuppe ic hadde on bond, the kin^s cup I had in hand, 

5e beries tJorinne me ?5hngte ic the berries therein nie-thought I 
wrong, ivrung, 

and bar it drinken to Pharaon, ami bare it to drink to Pharaoh 
me drempte, als ic was wune to don. (/ dreamed) as I was wont to do. 


At the end of his version of Genesis, the poet speaks of 
himself and of his work : — 

God schilde hise sowlc fro belle bale God shield his soul from hell-bale 
^?niade it Sus on Engel tale ! that made it thus in English tale ! 

68. The most facetious of the productions of this period 
is the poem entitled ‘ The Owl and the Nightingale.' Its 
locality is established by internal evidence, as having been 
written at or near Portesham in Dorsetshire. It is a singular 
combination of archaic English with ripe wit and mature 
versification, llie forms of words and even the turns of 
expression recall Mr. Barnes's ‘ Poems in the Dorset Dialect." 
A prominent feature is the frequent use of v where we write 
/; as VO for foe, vUze flics, vairer fairer, vram from, vor for ; 
so for vorp so far forth; ware vore wherefore. The old 
sc becomes sch, as schaliu, schuJj:, scholde, schonde, schame, 
schakeb, schende, schuniet shunnelh, sc/iarp. 

The subject is a bitter altercation between the Owl and 
the Nightingale, such as might naturally be supposed to 
arise out of the neighbourhood of two creatures not only 
unlike in their tastes and habits but unequally endowed with 
gifts and accomplishments. The following picture of the 
Owl's attitude as she listens to the Nightingale's song, 
will afford some taste of the humour as well as of the 
diction : — 

l^os word ajaf J)e ni^tingale, These words returned the night- 

A j r ' ingale. 

Ana after ])are longe tale, And after that long tale. 

He songe so lude and so sebarpe, II^ sang so loud and so sharp. 
l^Ut so me grulde scbille harpe. As if one trilled a sounding harp. 
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J>es hule luste ])ider ward, This owl she listened thitherward^ 

And hold hire ejcn operward, And held her eyen otherward ; 

And sat to suolle and i bobe. And sat all swollen and out-bloivn 
Also ho haddc on frogge i suol^c. As if she had siuallowed a frog. 

This poem is one of the most genuine and original idylls 
of any age or of any language. Its date may be somewhere 
about A.D. 1260. 

69 . The student of English will observe with particular 
interest the series of translations from French romanc'es 
which began in the thirteenth century. This was a courtly 
literature, which was originally written in the courtly French ; 
and the copious translation of this literature is the first sign 
of the returning tide of the native language. Of these we 
will first mention ^ The Lay of Havelok the Dane,’ which is in 
a midland dialect, but almost as free from strong provincial 
marks as it is from French words. It uses the sh, as will be 
seen from the following quotation, in which it is told how 
Grimsby was founded by Grim : — 

In iriimbcr Grim bigan to lendc, 

In Lindeseyc, lilh at the north ende, 

Thcr sat is slfip np on the sond, 
llul Grim it drou up to the lond. 

Azid there he made a lite cote, 

'J\) him and to hisc flotc. 

IJigan he there for to erthe 
A litel hus to maken of erthe. 

And for that Grim that place ante, 

'i'he stede of Grim the name laute. 

So that Grimesbi callclh alle 
That ther-offc speken allc, 

And so shuleii men callcn it ay, 

Bituene this and domesday. 

In Humber Grim began to land^ in JJndsey, Hght at the north etuk 
there his ship grounded up on the sand, and Grim drew it up to the land- 
A ' d there he made a little hut, for himself ami for his crew. In order 
to dwell there, he began to make of earth a little house. And fora^muc)' 
as Grim owned that house-place, the homestead caught from Grim /V.' 
name, so that all who speak of it call it Grimsby ; and so shall they 
it always between this and Doomsday, 
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As this poem is associated with Lincolnshire, we might 
expect to find many Danish words in it. But the number 
of those that can be clearly distinguished as such, is small. 
Kxcept the verb to call^ there is no example in the quotation 
above. The Danish population which in the ninth century 
occupied the Anglian districts have considerably modified 
our language, and their influence would probably have been 
gf^ater, but for the cruel harrying of the North by William 
the Conqueror. The affinity of the Danish with the Anglian 
would make it easy for the languages to blend, and the same 
cause renders it a delicate matter -for us to separate the 
Danish contributions ^ 

The following short list contains those English words 
which I can offer with most confidence as words which have 
come in through Danish agency. For those who may wish 
to examine the grounds of this selection in Vigfusson's Dic- 
tionary the Icelandic forms are added. 


ale (ol) 
anger (angr) 
call (kalla) 
cast vka>ta) 
cow V, (kilga) 
dwell (dvelja) 
egg 'V- (eggja) 
fellow (felagi) 
flat (flatr) 
gain (gagn) 
gust (gustr) 
hansel (handsal) 
hap (happ) 
hit fhitta) 


husband (husbondi) 
hustings (husping; 
ill(illr) 
irk (yrkja) 
kid {km 
law (lag) 
meek (mjiikr) 
odd (oddi) 
plough (plogr) 
quandary (vandrietJi) 
ransack (rannsaka) 
score s^skor) 
scrap (skrap) 
scrape (skrapa) 


shallow (skjalgr) 
skill (skil) 
skin (skinn) 
sky (sky) 
slouch (slokr) 
swain (sveinn) 
take (taka) 
thrall ^J)ricll) 
thrift (>rif) 
tiding (tidindi) 
ugly (ngUgr) 
want (vant) 
windlass (vindass'' 
window (vindauga) 


60 . The three poems last mentioned are in remarkabh’ 
pure English. The old inflections are nearly all gone, and 
Sio far the language has suffered alteration, but the vocabulary 


' Professor Skeat has devoted a chapter in his Principles of English 
Etymology to ‘The Scandian Element.* 
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remains almost unmixed with French. But in the ' Romance 
of King Alexander/ the feature which claims our attention is 
the working in of French words with the English. This 
poem was the general favourite before the Romaunt of the 
Rose superseded it. The French original * Rouman d'Alix- 
andre' had been composed about the year 1184. It consists 
of 20,000 long twelve-syllable lines, a measure which thence- 
forward became famous in literature. But the English versitSit 
with which alone we are here concerned, was made Mate in 
the thirteenth century, in a lax tetrameter. Unlike the poem 
of * Havelok,* a great proportion of the French words of the 
original are embodied in this English translation. The two 
languages do not yet appear blended together, but only 
mechanically mixed. The following lines will illustrate this 
crude mixture of French with English : 

1. That us telleth the maistres saunz faile. 

2. Hy ne ben no more ver^eyment, 

3. And to have horses aitcnannl. 

To hem stal worth and aspef'aunt. 

4. Toppe and riigge, and croupe and cars 
Is semblabel to an hors. 

61 . Now we come to a great original work. The rhyming 
‘ Chronicle ^ of Robert of Gloucester is a fine specimen of west- 
country English, which touches the dialect of ' The Owl aijd 
Nightingale ' at many points : — the infinitives ending in or 
-y^ or as conseili to counsel ; he wolde susietnt, he would 
sustain ; ‘ he ne let nojt clupie al is folc,' he let not call all 
his folk ; ‘ due William uorbed alle his to robby^ duke William 
forbad all his (men) to rob ; hoseli to housel ; ‘ }>is noble due 
William him let crouny king,' this noble duke William made 
them crown him king. 

In other points this dialect differs strongly from the Dorset, 
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as exhibited in ‘ The Owl and Nightingale/ The latter 
has the initial h very constant in such words as Ich habbe 
I have, pu havest thou hast, ho hadde she had ; whereas in 
Robert of Gloucester it is adde. He writes is for his, ire 
for hire (her), om for home. The Dorset, on the other hand, 
retains the h in hit it ; writes the owl down as a ‘ hule ’ and 
a ‘ houle ' ; never fails in sh, but rather strengthens it by the 
s^ielling sch, as scharpe, schild, schal, scha?ne ; whereas the 
Gloucester dialect eludes the h in such instances, and 
writes ss, as ssolde should, ssipes ships, ssriue shrive, ssire 
shire, bissopes bishops ; and even Engliss English, Frenss 
French. 

62 . The following line offers a good illustration both of 
this feature, and also of the metre of this Chronicle, which is 
not very equable or regular, but of which the ideal seems to 
be the fourteen-syllable ballad-metre : — 

Hou longe ssolle hor lu)jer heued above hor ssoldren be? 

How tonga shall their hated heads 
Above their shoulders bet 


The Prologue of Robert of Gloucester s Chronicle, taken from 
Mr. Aldis Wrighfs edition, in the Rolls Series. Date 
about 1300. 

Engelond his a wel god lend, ich wene [of] eche londe best, 
Iset in |)e on endc of ])e world, as al in I)e west. 
pe see gej) hym al aboute, he stond as in an yle. 

Of fon hii done the lassc doutc, bote hit be l^orj gyle 
Of folc of J)e sulue lond, as me ha)) iseye 5wile. 

Fram Sou))e to Nor)) he is long * eijte hondred mile ; 

T tuo hundred mile brod • fram list to West to wende, 

Amidde ])e lond as hit be, t nojt as bi the on ende. 

Plente me may in Fngelond * of alle gode ise. 

Bote vole hit vorgulte * o))er jeres the worse be. 

Vor Engelonde is vol inoj • of fiat and ek of tren. 

Of wodes ■] of parkes, k^t ioye hit is to sen • 
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Of foweles ^ of bestes, of wilde ^ tame also * 

Of salt fichj T eke verss, of vaire riuers ]?er to* 

Of wcllen swete t colde inou), of lesen t of medc * 

Of seiner or ^ of gold, of tyn t ek of lede * 

Of stcl, of yre, -j of bras * of god com gret won * 

Of wit ^ of wolle god, betere ne may be non. 

England is a very good land, I ween of cilery land (l/ie) best ; set in 
the end of the world, as in the utter west. 7'he sea goeth it all about ; it 
standeth as in an isle. Their foes they need the less fear, except it he. 
through guile of folk of the same land, as has been seen sometime. From 
south to north it is eight humired mile long; and four hundred /«atV 
broad to go prom east to west, that is, through the middle of ihe^eountry 
and not as by the one end. Tlenty of all goods men may in England sec, 
unless the people are in fault or the years are bad. For England is full 
enough of fruit and of trees ; of woods and of parks, that joy it is to sec ; 
of fowls and of beasts, wild and tame alike ; of salt fish and eke fresh, 
and fair rivers thereto ; of springs S7veet and cold enov), of pastures and 
of meads ; of silver ore and of gold, of tin and of lead ; of steel, of iron, 
and of brass ; of good corn great store ; of wheat and of good zvool, better 
may be none. 

63 . The most famous and oftest quoted piece of Robert 
of Gloucester is that wherein he sums up the consequences 
of the Battle of Hastings. It contains the clearest and best 
statement of the bilingual state of the population in his own 
time, that is, before a.d. 1300 (ib. p. 542). 

■ Bituenc Misselmasse Sein Luc, a Sein Calixtes day, 

As vel in k^lke 5ere * in a Saterday, 

In ])e jer of grace, as it vel al so, 

A fousend t sixe ^ sixti, ])is bataile was ido. 

Due Wiliam was ^o old • nyne ^ pritti 5 cr, 

•j on T ))ritti jer he was * of Normandie due er. 
po ])is bataile was ydo, due Wiliam let brynge 
Vaire is foie ])at was aslawe, an espe poru alle pinge. 

Alle ])at woldc leue he 5cf, pat his fon an erpe brojtc. 

Haraldes moder uor hire sonc * wel jerne him bisoste 
Bi messagers, t largeliche • hym bed of ire pinge. 

To granti hire hire soncs bodi • an erpe vor to bringe. 

Wiliam hit sende hire vaire inou, wipoutc eny ping pareuore: 

So pat it was poru hire * wip gret honour ybore * 

To pe hous of W^altham, t ibro)t an erpe pere, 

Ii. pe holi rode chirche, pat he let him sulf rere, 

An hous of religion, of canons ywis. 

Hit was per vaire an erpe ibrojt, as it jut is. 

Wiliam pis noble due, po he adde ido al pis, 
pen wey he nom to Londone, he 1 alle his, 
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As king T prince of londe ’ wij) nobleye ynou. 

Ajen him wi]> uair procession • J)at folc of toune drou, 

T vnderueng him vaire inou, as king of ^is lond. 

pus come lo Engelond • in to Normandies hond. 

J;e Normans ne cou))e speke ])o, bote hor owe speche, 

T speke French as hii dude atom*T hor children dude also tcche. 

So l)at hiemen of J)is lond, l?at of hor blod come, 

Holdej) alle ■ pulkc speche * pat hii of hoin nome. 

Vor bote a man conne Frenss * me tel]) of him lute. 

Ac lowe men holdej) to Kngliss * T to hor owe speche jute. 

Ich wene ))er ne be]) in al ])c world * contreyes none, 

«i}>at ne holdej) to hor owe speche * bote Engelond one. 

Ac wel me wot uor to conne * boj)e wel it is, 

Vor ])e more ])at a mon can, pe more wur])e he is. 

It will hardly be necessary lo translate the whole of this 
passage for the reader. We will modernise a specimen to 
serve as a guide to the rest. The last ten lines shall be 
selected, as recording the linguistic condition of the country. 

And the Normans could not then speak any speech but their oivn ; 
and they spoke French as they did at home, and had their children taught 
the same. So that the high men of this land, that came of their blood, 
all retain the same speech which they brought from their home. For 
unless a man know French, people regard him little. But the loiv men 
hold to English, ajid to their native speech still. I vueen there be no 
countries in all the world that do not hold to their native speech, 
except England only. But xvell we rvotjit is well to know both ; for the 
more a mafi knows, the more worth he is. 

64 . These exam]des will perhaps suffice to give an idea 
of the dissevered and dialectic condition of the native language 
from the twelfth to the fourteenth century. During this long 
interval the reigning language was French, and this fashion, 
like all fashions, went on spreading and embracing a wider 
area, and ever growing thinner as it spread, till in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries it was become an acknow- 
ledged subject of derision. Already, before 1 200, the famous 
Abbot Sampson, of Bury St. Edmunds, w’as thought to have 
said a ^ood and memorable thing when he gave as his 
reason for preferring one man to a farm rather than another, 
that his man could not speak French. The French which 
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was current in this country had acquired an insular character ; 
it was full of Anglicisms and distortions, and was often little 
more than deformed English. Even well-educated persons, 
such as Chaucer’s gentle Prioress, spoke a French which, as 
the poet 'informs us, was very unlike ‘ hVench of Paris/ What 
then must have been the French of the homely upland fellows 
Trevisa tells of : — ‘ and oplondysch men wol lykne hamsylf to 
gentil men, and fondej) with great bysynes for to spelsj^ 
Freynsch, for to be more ytold of' ? • 

66. In Piers Plowman we have the dykers and del vers 
doing a bad day’s work, and singing scraps of French songs 
for pastime : — 


Dykers and Del vers that don here werk ille, 

And driveth forth the longe day, with * Deu voiis sane, dam 

Prologue y 103. 


We might almost imagine, that now for the second time 
in history it was on a turn of the balance whether Britain 
should bear a nation of the Romanesque or of the Teutonic 
type. But all the while the native tongue was growing more 
and more in use ; and at length, in the middle of the 
fourteenth century, wc reach the end of its suppression and 
obscurity. Trevisa fixes on the great plague of 1349 as an 
epoch after which a change was observable in regard to the 
popular rage for speaking French. He says: ‘This was 
moche used tofore the grete deth, but sith it is somdele 
chaunged/ Another important date is 1362, when the 
English language so far recovered its natural rights, that it 
became again the language of the Courts of I-aw. • 

60. In the specimens of English which have now passed 
beiore us, we are struck with their diversity and the absencr 
of any signs of convergency to a common type. The only 
feature which they agree in with a sort of growing consent, 
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is in the dropping of the old inflections and the severance of 
connection with the Anglo-Saxon accidence. Among the 
most tenacious of these inflections was the genitive plural 
of substantives in -ena and of adjectives in -ra. This -ena 
dropped into the more languid ene] and the -ra appeared 
as -er or -r, as in their ^ alUr, 

Throughout the whole of this period there is such a tend- 
gxicy to variety and dialectal subdivision, that it has been 
found hard to say how many dialects there were in the 
country. Iligden, writing in the fourteenth century, said 
there were three, the Southern, the Midland, and the North- 
ern. T'his division is substantial and useful, and it is 
convenient!}^ represented by three w^ell-marked forms of the 
present tense indicative, viz. -e/h, -en, and -es. The -« of the 
Midland dialect may be seen at 57. This form is restricted 
and comparatively obscure. 'Ihe -eth is Southern, the -cs 
Northern (86). The -eth was universal in Saxon literature, 
the -es is universal now. The turning-point is seen in 
Shakspeare, who uses them both according to convenience, 
though the -es is prevalent with hiiji, except in the case of hath 
and (more doubtfully) doth. The triumph of the Northern 
dialect in this particular has contributed to increase English 
sibilation. 

Much of the peculiar English quoted in this section 
survives now^ only in the provincial dialects. And here we 
take occasion to remark, that the dialects offer peculiar 
advantages for philological discipline. In the first place, 
they are an entertaining study. There is a charm about them 
jvhich makes itself generally felt, and which often turns even 
the indifferent into an observer ; — besides the additional 
recommendation, that they are to be sought chiefly in the 
pleasantest places of the land. And secondly, their frag- 
mentary condition, which to the grammarian may discredit 
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them, is so far from being a drawback, that it is a circum- 
stance highly favourable to the formation of a philological 
habit of mind. It is the organic completeness of a language 
that recommends it for grammatical study, but the philo- 
logic^ interest is totally different. In every language, how- 
ever perfect, philology sees a mass of relics, which can be 
mentally completed and satisfactorily understood only by 
reference to other languages. It is not easy at first to sct» 
the most perfect languages in this light; nor is it by any 
means desirable that the student should do so, until after 
the time that by grammatical study he has comprehended 
somewhat of their perfections. But when we regard our 
homely dialects, the dilapidation is patent, and we naturally 
think of reconstruction by sounder and for the most part 
older specimens ; and this thouglit involves the idea which 
is at the root of Comparative Philology. * 


§ 9. The King* s English. 

c 

07. We have a phenomenon to account for. In the midst 
of this Babel of dialects there suddenly appeared a standard 
English language. It appeared at once in full vigour, and was 
acknowledged on all hands without dispute. The study of 
the previous age does not make us acquainted with a general 
process of convergcncy towards this result, but rather in- 
dicates that each locality was getting confirmed in its own 
peculiar habits of speech, and that the divergence was grow- 
ing wider. Now all at once there appeared a mature forn), 
of English which was generally received. 

I he two writers of the fourteenth century who most 
powerfully display this language are Chaucer and Gower. 
Piers Plowman is in a dialect; even Wiclifs Bible Version 
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may be said to be in a dialect : but Chaucer and Gower write 
in a speech which is thenceforward recognised as The 
English Language, and which before their time is hardly 
found. This seems to admit of but one explanation. It 
must have been simply the language that had formed itfelf in 
the Court about the person of the monarch. Chaucer and 
Gower diifer from the other chief writers of their time in this 
JRtrticular, which they have in common between themselves, 
that they were both conversant with Court life, and moved in 
the highest regions of English society. They wrote in fact 
^ King’s English.’ This advantage, Joined to the excellence 
of the works themselves, procured for these two writers, but 
more especially for Chaucer, the preference over all who had 
written in English. 

68. An admiring foreigner (I think it was M. Montalem- 
bert), among other compliments to the virtues of this nation, 
observed, as a proof of our loyalty and our attachment to 
the monarchy, that we even call our roads ‘the Queen’s 
Highways,’ and our language ‘ the Queen’s English ’I No 
Englishman would wish to dim tiie beauty of the sentiment 
here attributed to us, nor need we think it is disparaged 
though a matter-of-fact origin can be assigned to each of 
these expressions. Of the term ‘ King’s Highway ’ the 
origin is historically known. When there were many juris- 
dictions in this country, which were practically independent 
of the crown, the tracts in which jurisdiction might be un- 
certain, such as the border-lands of the shires and the high- 
ways, appertained to the royal jurisdiction. That is to say, a 
©rime committed on the highway was as if committed in the 
King’s own personal domain, and fell to his courts to judge. 
The highways were emphatically under the King’s Peace, 
and hence they came to be (for a very solid and substantial 
reason, at a time when travellers sorely needed to have their 
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security guaranteed) spoken of as the King's Highways^ 
Of the origin of the term ‘ king's English ' we have not 
any direct testimony of this kind ; but it seems that it may 
be constructively shewn, at least as a probability, that it 
was originally the term to designate the style of the royal or 
governmental proclamations, charters, and other legal writings, 
by contrast with the various dialects of the provinces ^ 

69 . From about the middle of the thirteenth century, 
had become usual to employ French in the most select docu- 
ments, instead of Latin, which had been the documentary 
language from the time of the Conquest. Hallam tells us 
that ‘ all letters, even of a private nature, were written in 
Latin till the beginning of the reign of Edward I (soon after 
1270), when a sudden change brought in the use of French.’ 
But neither of these languages was suitable for edicts and 
proclamations addressed to the body of the people, and wc* 
may suppose that the vernacular was generally employed for 
this purpose, although few examples have survived. The 
earliest extant piece of this class is of the reign of Henry III, 
at the moment of the tritSmph of the barons:— and in the 
employment of the English language at this crisis we may 
see ‘ the anxiety of the barons to explain their conduct 
to the people at large, by the use of the best medium of 
information.’ 

Proclamation m the name of Henry III, sent to the several 
Counties of England, October 18, 1258. 

^ Hcnr’, Vurj Codes fultume, King on Englcneloande, Lhoauerd on 
Yrloaiid, l3uk on Norm* on Aquitain' and eorl on Aniowr, send igretinge 
to alle hise holde, iljcrde and ilwwede on Huntendon* schir*. 

^ Omnes herestrete omiiino regis sunt. Laivs of Hemy /. § 10 . 

- As some confirmation of this view, it may not be amiss to observe 
that the style of i>enmanship in which such documents were written has 
been known as * Court Hand.* 
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pset witen 5e wel alle >aet we willen and unnen ))set. J.’aet vre raedes- 
mcn alle o))er pe moare dsel of heom, j^aet beop ichosen ]jut^ us and ]?ur 5 
|:get loancles folk on vrc kuneriche. habbe> idon and schulle don. in J>e 
worl>nessc of Code and on vre treow]>e, for J)c freme of pe loande pvn^ le 
besiBte of jjan toforen iseide redesmen. beo stedefajst and ilestinde in alle 
])inge a buten aende. 

And we h oaten alle vre treowe, in ];e treow}>e J>set heo vs ojen. J)£et 
heo siedefaestliche heal den and swerien to hcalden and to werien j’e iset- 
nesses J?xt beon iniakede and beon to makien, ]>ur 5 l;an to forcn iseide 
rcedesnien oJ)er |;ur 3 pQ moare dsel of licom, alswo alse hit is bilbren 
fSeid. 

And Jjset cchc oper helpe pxt for to done, bi )5an ilche oJ?e asenes alle 
men. Ki5t for to done and to foangen. And noan ne nime of loande 
ne of C3te. whcrl)ur3 ))is besigte mu5e beon ilet o^er iwersed on onie wise. 
And 5 if oni ol^er oiiic cumen her on 3 cncs, we willen and hoaten J)ajt alle 
vre treowe hcom healden dcadliche ifoan. 

And for l;set we willen pxi p\s beo sledefcest and lestinde. we senden 
3 ew I'is writ open, iseined wijj vrc seel, to halden a manges 5 ew iiie hord. 
VVitnesse vs seliien set I. linden*, }>ane C3tetenj)e day. on )>e mon])e of 
Octobr’ in pc two and l’ovvcrti 3 j)e 3eare of vre cruninge. 

And ])is wes idon setforen vre isworene rcdcsincn, Bonefac* Archc- 
bischop on Kant’ bur’. Walt’ of Cantelow. Jiischop on Wireclicstr’. Sim* of 
Muntfort. Korl on Keirchestr*. Kic’ of Clar’ eorl on Glowchestr* and on 
Hiirtford. Kog’ Bigod. eorl on Northfolkand marcscal on Engleneloand’. 
Perres of Sauvcyc. Will’ of ffort. eorl on Aubem.* Joh’ of Plesseiz eorl 
on Warewik. [oh* Geffrccs sune. Perres of Miinlefort. Ric’ of Grey. 
Rog’ of Mortcnier. James of Aldithel«and ajtforcn ojren inose. 

^ And al on po ilche worden is isend in to seurihee ojire sheire oner 
al i-sere kuneriche on Knglencloandc. And ck in tel Irclonde. 

Here we remark that in 1258 the letter J> (called ‘Idiorn') 
was still in common use. There is one solitary instance of 
the Roman /// in the above document, and that is in a family 
name ; by which we may supj)Ose that the th was already 
recognised as more fashionable. The following is the modern 
English of this unique proclamation. 

f Henry y through God's help. King in England, Lot d in Ireland, 
Duke in Normandy, in Aqnilain, and Earl in Anjou, sends greeting to 
all his subjects, learned and lay, in Huntingdonshit e. 

This know ye well all, that we ivill and grant that that which our 
counsellors all or the more part of them, that be chosen through us and 
through the land's folk in our kingdom, have done and shall do, in the 

I 
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reverence of God and in loyalty to us, for the good of the land, through 
the care of these aforesaid counsellors, be stedfast and lasting in all things 
aye withotit end. 

And ive enjoin all our lieges, in the allegiance that they us otve, that 
they stedfastly hold, and swear to hold and maintain the ordinances that 
be made and shall be made through the aforesaid counsellors, or through 
the more pa7’t of them, in tnanner as it is before said. 

And that each help the other so to do, by the same oath, against all 
men : Right for to do and to accept. And none is to take land or money, 
wherethrough this provision may be let or damaged in a7ty wise. AtiS\ 
if any person or persons come here-against, we will and enjoin that all 
our lieges them hold deadly Joes. • 

And, for that we will that this be stedfast and lasting, we send you 
this writ open, signed with our seal, to hold amongst you in hoard 
{store). U' it ness ourselves at J.ondon, the eighteenth day in the month 
of October, in the two and fortieth year of our crffivning. 

And this was done in the presence of our sworn counsellors. Boniface, 
Afrhbishop of Canterbury ; trailer of Cantelo7v, Bishop of Worcester ; 
.Simon of Montfort, earl of Leicester ; Richaid of Clare, earl of Glou- 
cester and Hertford ; Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk and Marshal of 
England; Piers of Savoy ; William of Foid, earl of Albemarle ; John 
of Plesseiz, earl of Warwick ; John Gefferson ; Piers of Mon fort ; 
Riehaiui of Grey ; Roger of Moiiimer ; James of Aldithel,— and in the 
presetice of many others. 

^ And all in the same 7rords is sent in to every other shire over all the 
kingdom of England ; and also into Ireland. 

70. This is not a specimen of ‘ King's English/ nor of 
any type of English that ever had a living existence. It is 
10 English something like what the Hindustani of one of our 
Indian interpreters might be to the spoken language of the 
natives — good enough to be understood by the people, and 
clumsy enough to betray the hand of the stranger. It is 
a piece of official English of the day, composed by the clerk 
to wdiom it appertained, off notes or an original draft, wdiich* 
(in either case) were couched in French. 

That this proceeds from the pen of one whose* sphere 
was more or less outside the people, appears from the 
overcharged rudeness and broadness of many of the forms, 
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running on the verge of caricature. Such are, loande^ Lho- 
atierd, moare^ hoaten, /oatigen, ccurthce^ schire^ ieU 

The proportion of French words is so small, compared 
to the literary habits of the date, that it is plain they have 
been studiously excluded, even with a needless excess of 
scruple ; for a vast number of French words must before 
now have become quite popular. Besides iseined and 
f^uninge the translator might perhaps have safely ventured 
on the word purveance (providence, provision, care), which 
is what he had under his eye or in his mind when he in two 
places employed the uncouth native word hesigtc — a word 
hardly to be found elsewhere. This is not a specimen of 
any living and growing dialect of English. It is a piece 
of tiesk and dictionary w^ork. It is a crude and laboured 
translation from a PVench copy. 

71. This is not indeed ‘ King’s English,’ but it may well 
stand as a monument of the necessity which produced 
‘ King’s English.’ It marks the attempt to find among the 
strife of languages and the Babel of dialects a central and 
popular medium of communicaliofi. ’Fhe need \vas at length 
supplied by the example and usage of the Court. If we look 
forward for a moment to the end of this period, when a 
standard language w'as established, wc may see what manner 
of English was in use in the royal family at that time. The 
following letter from Henry Prince of Wales (afterwards 
Henry V) to his father, is one of the earliest of extant letters 
written in English, and it shews us the progress of the English 
language at its centre : — 

« 

Henry Prince of Wales to his father Henry IV. 

* A.D. 1402. 

My soverain lord and fader, I Rccomande me to yowr good and 
gracieiix lordship, as humbly as I can, desiring to heere as good tyd- 
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ingges of yow and yowr hye estat, as ever did liege man of his soverain 
lord. And, Sir, 1 trust to God that ye shal have now a companie comyi)^ 
with my brother of Bedford that ye shal like wel, in good feith, as hit is 
do me wite. Neverthelattcr my brothers mainy \company\ have I scyn, 
which is right a tal meyny. And so schal ye se of thaym that be of 
yowr other Captaines leding, of which I scnde yow al the names in a 
rolle, be \J)y\ the berer of this. Also so. Sir, blessid be God of the good 
and gracicux tydingges that ye have liked to send me word of be \J>y\ 
Ilerford your messager, which were the gladdist that ever I myjt here, 

next yowr wel fare, be my troiith : Also Sir, blessid be God, yo;^ 

gret ship the Grace Diet* is even as redy, and is the fairest that ever 
man sangh, I trowe in good feith ; and this same day th* Krlc of Deven- 
shir my cosin inaad his moustre \jnustcr] in her, and al others ha\i: 
her inousUc the same tyme that shal go to ])e see. And Sir 

1 irowe ye have on [o/ie'] comying towaid yow as glad as any man 
can be, as far as he she with, that is the King of Scotts : for he 
thanketh God that he shal mowe shewc be experience th’ entente of his 
goodwill be the suflVanoe of your good lordship. My soverain lord 
more can I not write to yowr hyncsse at this time ; hut J)^ ever I besechc 
yow t)f your good and gracicux lordship as, be my trouth, my witting 
willingly I shal never deserve the contrary, that woot God, to whom I 
pray to send yow al ))* yowr hert dcsireth to his plaisance. Writen in 
yowr tovn of Hampton, the xiiij*‘* day of May. — Yowr trewe and humble 
liege man and sone, II.G. 

72 . Between these two pieces — namely, that of a. d. i 258 
and that of a.d. 1402 — a period of 140 years had elapsed; 
but even this period, which represents four generations of 
men, would not suffice to allow for the transition of the one 
into the other in the way of lineal descent. In fact they are 
not on the same track. The one is an artificial conglomerate 
of confused provincialisms, the other a living and breathing 
utterance of ‘ King's English.' 

73. It is in the writings of Chaucer and Gower that 
wc have for the first time a full display of King’s English. 
These two names have been coupled together all through 
the whole course of English literature. Skelton, ftie poet 
laureate of Henry VII, joins the two names together. So 
does our literary king, James 1 . So have all writers who 
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have had occasion to speak of the fourteenth century, down 
to the present day. Indeed, Chaucer himself may be said to 
have associated Gowers name permanently with his own 
literary and poetical fame, in the terms with which he ad- 
dressed his ‘Troylus and Creseide' to Gower and Strode, 
and asked their revision of his book : — 

O moral Gower, this boke I direct e 
To the, and to the philosophical Strode, 

To voiichcn sauf, ther nede is, to correclc, 

Of yourc beiiigiiitcs and zcles good. 

Thus these two names have grown together, and their con- 
nection is soldered by habit and tradition. One is apt to 
imagine, previous to a study of their works, that they wxre 
a par iiohik fratrum, brothers and equals in poetry and 
genius, and that they had contributed equally, or nearly 
so, towards the making of English literature. But this 
is very far from being the case. I'hat which united them 
at first, and which continues to be the sole ground of 
coupling their names together, is just this, — that they wrote 
in the same general strain and ifi the same language. By 
this is meant, first, that they w'ere botli versed in the 
learning then most prized, and delivered what they had to 
say in the terms then most admired ; and secondly, that both 
wrote the English of the Court. If affinity of genius had 
been the basis of classification, the author of ‘ Piers Plow’man ’ 
had more right to rank with Chaucer than the prosaic 
(jower. But Chaucer and Gower arc united inasmuch as 
they both wu'ote the particular form of English which became 
more and more established as the standard language, and 
their books were classics of the best society down to the 
opening of a new era under Elizabeth. 

74. And now the question naturally rises, What was this 
new language ? what was it that distinguished the King’s 
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English from the varieties of provincial English which have 
been exemplified in the specimens quoted above ? In answer 
to this it may be said, that it is no more possible to convey 
the idea of a language by description than of a piece of 
music. The writings must be looked into by all who desire 
to realise the distinctions here to be pointed out. The best 
course for the student is to master a particular piece, and 
Chaucer's Prologue to the Canterbury Tales is the piei'G 
which unites a greater variety of interest in proportion to its 
extent, than any production of the fourteenth century. 

The leading characteristics of the King's English — the 
characteristics by which it is distinguished from the pro- 
vincial dialects — are only to be understood by a considera- 
tion of the vast amount of French which it had absorbed. 
It is a familiar sound to hear Chaucer called * the well of 
English undefiled.' But this expression never had any other 
meaning than that Chaucer's language w^as free from those 
foreign materials which got into the English of some cen- 
turies later. Compare Chaucer with the provincial English 
writers of his own day, andjie will be found highly frenchified 
in coinparison with them. Words w'hich are so thoroughly 
naturalised that they now pass muster as ‘ English undefiled,' 
wdll often turn out to be French of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Who w^ould suspect such a word as blemish of 
being French ? and yet it is so. It is from the Old French 
blemis, stem of blemis-ant, pres. part, of blemir, blesmir, 
to soil, to stain, from blesme (now bl§me), wan, pale. Then 
there is the very Saxon-looking word with its w initial, to 
ioavi^h) meaning to recover from sickness. Sometimes k 
assumes the form and then it looks still more indi- 

genous : as when it is said that the first sight of hi# lady in 
the morning cured him of his sorrow : — 
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That when I satigh her first a morwe 
I was warshed of al my sorwe. 

The Dethe of Blanche ^ 1104. 

Richardson, in his Dictionary, has provided this word with 
a direct Saxon derivation, connecting it with being ware or 
wary, and so taking care of oneself. But it is from the 
Old French waris, stem of waris-ant pres. part, of warir, 
guarir, the modern gu^rir. These are only two of a 
\^ole class of verbs in -ish derived from the pres. part, 
stems of French verbs; such as to banish^ burnish^ em- 
bellish, finish, flourish, furnish, nourish, perish, punish, from 
bannir, bumir (brunir), embellir, finir, fleurir, foumir, 
nourrir, pdrir, punir. From obeir we“ now have obey, but in 
Wiclif it is obcldcl). Such words were made subject to the 
usages of English grammar, as if they had been true natives. 
In Chaucer the verb banish takes the Saxon prefix^- and 
suffix -ed \ — 


And Brutus hath by hire chaste bloode yswore, 

That Tarquyn shukl ybanyshcd be therefore. 

Le^^ende of Goode Women, 

The difference of look between the French initial gu and 
the English initial w often masks a French W'ord. Thus 
warden is from the French g^uardien. In Chaucer the French 
word gftiteau (a cake), anciently gastel, takes the form of 
toa^tel. 

75. A large number of Romanesque words are thoroughly 
imbedded into our speech. The following is a list of French 
and Latin words found in the poetry of Chaucer and in use 
to this day. The spelling has been modernized. 


abash 

abUte 

able 

abominable 

abridge 


absence 

absent 

abundant 

accei)t 

accident 


accord 

acquaint 

add 

advance 

advantage 
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adventure 

adverse 

adversity 

advice 

advocate 

afTcction 

air 

alas 

allege 

alliance 

ally 

altercation 

amend 

amiable 

anguish 

apparel 

appear 

appease 

appetite 

argument 

array 

art 

artificial 

ascendant 

ascension 

assay 

assemble 

assent 

assize 

astony 

attain 

audience 

auditor 

authentic 

authority 

avaunt 

azure 

bachelor 

balance 

banish 

baptise 

barren 

battle 

beast 

beauty 

benign 

benignity 

V'^siege 

bible 

blame 


blanch 

blanc-mange 

boast 

boil 

bounty 

caitiff 

cape 

carpenter 

carriage 

carry 

case 

castle 

cattle 

cause 

cease 

celestial 

certain 

certes 

chain 

chamber 

champion 

chance 

change 

charge 

charity 

charm 

chase 

chaste 

chastity 

cheer 

chief 

chivalrous 

chivalry 

circuit 

circumstance 

city 

clear 

cloister 

collation 

comfort 

command 

commandment 

commend 

commission 

common 

company 

compass 

compassion 

complain 

complexion 


comprehend 

conceit 

conclude 

conclusion 

condition 

confound 

confusion 

conjecture 

conjoin 

conquest 

conscience 

conserve 

consider 

constable 

constrain 

contagion 

content 

contrary 

convert 

convey 

cook 

cope 

cordial 

coronation 

correct 

counsel 

countenance 

counterfeit 

countess 

country 

courage 

course 

court 

courteous 

courtesy 

cousin 

covenant 

cover 

coverchief 

creator 

creature 

credence 

crime 

cross 

crown 

crude * 

cruel 

cruelty 

curate 

cure 
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curious 

custom 

dainties 

dais 

damn 

dance 

danger 

dart 

debate 

debonair 

debt 

deceit 

declare 

decree 

deface 

defame 

default 

defeat 

defence 

defy 

degree 

delight 

deluge 

demand 

demoniac 

depart 

derive 

descend 

describe 

description 

desert 

deserve 

desire 

despair 

despise 

despite 

destiny 

destruction 

determinate 

device 

devoir 

devotion 

devour 

diet 

difference 

difficulty 

digestible 

dignity 

dilatation 

diligence 


diligent 

diminution 

disarray 

discern 

discolour 

discomfiture 

discord 

discover 

discreet 

discretion 

disdain 

disease 

disfigure 

dishevel 

dislodge 

dismal 

disparage 

dispensation 

disport 

dispose 

disposition 

dissension 

dissimulation 

distress 

divers 

divine 

divinity 

division 

doctor 

dormant « 

double 

doubt 

dower 

dress 

duration 

case 

easily 

easy 

effect 

clement 

eloquence 

embrace 

emperor 

emprise 

enchantment 

endite 

endure 

engender 

enquire 

ensample 


envenom 

envy 

equity 

errant 

escape 

eschew 

estate 

eteinal 

excellence 

exchange 

excuse 

execution 

experience 

expert 

expound 

face 

faculty 

fail 

faith 

false 

fame 

fault 

feast 

felicity 

felony 

fierce 

figure 

firmament 

flower 

folly 

fool 

force 

fi>rest 

form 

fortunate 

fortune 

frailty 

fraternity 

fruit 

fusible 

garland 

gamer 

gay , 

general 

gentle 

geometry 

glorious 

glutton 

gluttony 

govern 
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governance 

grace 

grain 

grant 

grieve 

gruel 

guerdon 

guide " 

guile 

gullet 

gum 

harbour 

harness 

haste 

haunt 

herald 

herb 

heritage 

honest 

honesty 

honour 

horrible 

host 

hour 

humanity 

humble 

humility 

humour 

idol 

image 

imagine 

impossible 

impress 

incense 

incline 

increase 

indigence 

indulgence 

infernal 

infinite 

iniquity 

innocence 

innocent 

inspire 

instance 

instrument 

insure 

intellect 

intent 

ire 


issue 

ivory 

jailor 

jangle 

jargon 

jealous 

jeopardy 

jewel 

jocund 

join 

jolly 

journey 

joust 

joy 

jubilee 

judge 

judgment 

juggler 

justice 

kerchief 

laborious 

labour 

lace* 

language 

languish 

large 

largess 

latitude 

laxative 

legend 

leisure 

lesson 

letter 

liberty 

licentiate 

licorice 

lily 

lineage 

liquor 

livery 

lodge 

logic 

lucre 

lute 

luxury y 
madam ^ 
magic 

magnanimity 

magnificence 

mail 


majesty 

malady 

male 

malice 

malleable 

manner 

mansion 

mantle 

marble 

mariner 

marquis 

marriage 

martyr 

marvellous 

mass 

master 

matrimony 

matter 

measurable 

measure 

meat 

mediation 

medley 

melancholy 

melody 

memory 

mention 

mercenary 

merchant 

mercy 

merit 

message 

messuage 

metal 

metre 

million 

minister 

minstrel 

miracle 

mirror 

mischief 

mistress 

moist 

molest 

mollification 

money 

monster 

moral 

morsel 

mortal 
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mortify 

motive 

motley 

move 

mover 

multiply 

muse Herb 

mute 

muzzle 

narcotic 

natal 

nation 

nativity 

natural 

nature 

navy 

necessary 

necessity 

negligence 

nerve 

nice 

nicety 

noble 

notable 

note 

notify 

nourish 

novelty 

novice 

number 

nurse 

nymph 

obeisance 

obey 

obsequies 

observe 

obstacle 

obstinate 

occasion 

ocean 

occupy 

offence 

offend 

offer 

office 

officer 

ointment 

omnipotent 

onion 

opinion ^ 


opposite 

oppress 

oppression 

oracle 

ordain 

order 

ordinance 

organ 

orient 

original 

orison 

ornament 

ostler 

outrage 

overt 

pace 

pafran 

pain 

paint 

pair 

pale 

palestral 

palfrey 

pallet 

pamper 

paper 

parable 

paramour 

pardon 

parish • 

parlement 

parlour 

parochial 

parson 

part 

party 

]3arvis 

pass 

passion 

patent 

patience 

patient 

patron 

pave 

pavement 
pawn (chess) 
peace 
penance 
people 
peradventnre 
6 


perfect 

perpetually 

persevere 

perseverance 

person 

perverse 

pestilence 

philosopher 

philosophy 

physician 

piteous 

pittance 

pity 

place 

plain 

planet 

pleasance 

pleasant 

please 

plenteous 

plenty 

poignant 

point 

pomp 

poor 

pope 

port 

possible 

possibility 

pouch 

pound 

ponrtraiture 

pourtray 

powder 

practiser 

praise 

pray 

prayer 

preach 

preface 

prefect 

presence 

present vb. 

pride 

prince 

princess 

principal 

prison 

privily 

privity 
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privy 

prize 

proceed 

process 

proffer 

profit 

progression 

promise 

prosperity 

prove 

prudent 

publish 

purchase 

pure 

purge 

purpose 

purvey 

quaint 

quantity 

quart 

question 

quit 

rancour 

ransom 

reason 

receive 

recommend 

record 

redress 

refuse 

region 

rehearse 

release 

religion 

remedy 

remember 

remembrance 

remission 

renown 

rent 

repent 

repentance 

report 

reporter 

request 

require 

resistance 

restart 

rcs^jite 

restore 


revel 

reveller 

revelry 

reverence 

reverent 

ribaldry 

riches 

robe 

rose 

rote 

route 

royally 

royalty 

rude 

rule 

sacrifice 

safe 

saint 

salvation 

sanctuary 

sanguine 

sapience 

sauce 

save 

savour 

scarcity 

school 

scholar 

science 

Season 

second 

secure 

sentence 

sergeant 

sermon 

servant 

serve 

service 

session 

siege 

sign 

similitude 

simt^le 

sir 

sire 

skirmish 
sober . 
sojourn 
solace 
solemn 


solemnity 

sort 

sound subsL 

sounding 

sovereignty 

space 

special 

spend 

spicery 

spirit 

spouse 

squire 

stable a(//. 

stately 

stature 

statute 

story 

strait 

study 

subject 

substance 

subtilly 

siibtilty 

subtle 

succession 

sudden 

suffer 

suffice 

superfluity 

supper 

suppose 

surety 

suspicious 

tabic 

talent 

taste 

tavern 

tempest 

tempt 

tender 

tent 

term 

theatre 

tormentor 

tower 

traitre^ 

translate 

translation 

travail 

treason 
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tributary 

very 

virtue 

turn 

vice 

virtuous 

tyranny 

victory 

visit 

tyrant 

victual 

vital 

usage 

village 

voice 

vain 

villany 

vouchsafe 

vanish 

violence 

wyvem 

vanity 

virgin 

zeal 

vary . 

virginity 


76. These words are 

Still in our 

language; and beyond 


these there are many French words in Chaucer which have 
since been disused, or so much altered as to be of question- 
able identification. Ilut the general permanence of Chaucer’s 
French words may reasonably be esteemed a proof that he is 
in no sense the author of this particular combination of the 
two languages; that he adopted and did not invent the 
mixture \ 

The proportion of French was very much more con- 
siderable than is generally admitted. Sometimes we meet 
with lines which arc almost wholly French : — 

Was verray felicitce parfiU. Frol. 340. 

lie was a vcn'ay perjit practi^ur. Frol. 424. 

lie was a ven-ay parfit gcntil knight. Frol. 72. 

And sikerly she was of great desporty 
And fill plesaunt and aniyable of port ; 

And peyned hire to cou 7 ttrefete chicre 
Of Court, and been estatlich of fnaucrc\ 

And to been holdcn digtic of i-cuercnce. Frol. 137. 


§ 10. The Bilingualism of Kmg s English. 

77. But we have proofs of more intimate association with 
tlTe French language than this amounts to. The dualism 


^ ^ This surmise rests on a basis which is well laid down in The Tatlcr, 
September 28, 1710: — ‘It is manifest that all new affected modes of 
speech, whether borrowed from the court, the town, or the theatre, are 
the first perishing parts in any language ; ^’C.* 
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of our elder phraseology has been already noticed. It is 
a very expressive feature in regard to the early relations of 
English with French. Words run much in couples, the one 
being English and the other French ; and it is plain that 
the habit was caused by the bilingual state of the population. 
Thus : — 

act and deed, 
bailc and borowe. 316 . 
captive and thrall, 
head and chief, 
head and front. 

iincouthe and strange. Chaucer s Dreme, vol. vi. p. 57 ; ed. Bell. 

nature and kind. Ibid, p. 55. 

disese and wo. Ibid. p. 102. 

mirth and jollity. 

meres and bounds. 

huntynge and vencrye. Canterbury Tales ^ 2308. 

stceclcs and palfreys. Ibid, 2495. 

stedfast and stable. Ballade to King Richard. 

prest and boun. T. Occlevc, in Skeat^s Specimens^ p. 20. 

ways and means. • 

It is not a very unfrequent thing in Chaucer for a line to 
contain a single fact bilingually repeated : — 

lie was a well good wriht a carpentere. Prol. 614. 

By forward and by composicioun. Id. 850. 

78. Sometimes this feature might escape notice from the 
alteration that has taken place in the meaning of words. 
In the following quotation from the Prologue, there are two 
of these diglottisms in a single line : — 

A knyght ther was and that a worthy man, 

That fro the tyme fat he first bigan 
To ryden out, he loued chiualrye, 

Trouthe and honour, fredo'in and curteisye. 

The last line contains four nouns to express two ideas. 
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‘Trouthe' is ‘honour/ and ‘fredom* is ‘curteisye/ The 
formula / 1 plight thee my troth ' is equal to saying ‘ I pledge 
thee my honour/ only the former is a more solemn way of 
saying it — the word troth having been reserved for more 
impressive use. The use of free and its derivatives in the 
sense of generous, noble, gentlemanlike manners, politeness, 
as the equivalent of courtesy^ is frequent in our early poetry, 

, These examples may suffice to shew that this prevalent 
coupling of words, one English with one French, is no 
mere accidental or rhetorical exuberance. It sprang first out 
of the mutual necessity felt by two races of people and two 
classes of society to make themselves intelligible the one to 
the other. It is, as one may say, a fmUing of colloquial for- 
muloe to do the duty of a French-English and English-French 
vocabulary. 

79. At length this ripens into a figure and form of, 
eloquence. Force is given to a statement by saying it in 
the two languages, provided it can be done gracefully and 
melodiously. When Spenser has occasion to represent that 
Cambello, though taken by surgrise, is nevertheless quite 
ready to fight, he sets this military virtue in relief by saying 
it in both English and French. I'he word preat means 
ready; it is the modern French pr6t : — 

He lightly Icpl out of his place of rest, 

And rushing forth into the empty field. 

Against Cambello fiercely him addrest: 

Who, him affronting soone, to fight was readie prest. 

The Faery Queened iv. 3. 22. 

The two languages became yokefellows in a still more 
intimate manner. They joined in nounal structures like 
huit end^ where the first part is bout, the French word for end. 
From combination it is but a step to composition. Com- 
pounds of the most close and permanent kind were formed 
bilingually. Some of them exist in the present English. In 
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besiege we have be- a Saxon adverb meaning ‘ around,’ linked 
to a French verb singer, to sit ; and the compound means ‘ to 
sit around ’ a place. The native word which this hybrid sup- 
planted was BESiTTAN, from which we have drawn the verb 
to beset. So in like manner the genuine Saxon bewray was 
superseded by the hybrid betray. A somewhat different case 
is that of the word gentleman^ where a French compound 
gentilhomme is half translated, and so the word has been 
permanently fixed in a bilingual condition. 

80. And there is a blending of a yet more intimate, kind 
between the two languages. Sometimes an English word 
was retained in the language as the mere representative of 
some French word. It was divorced from its old sense, and 
made to take a sense from some French word of contiguous 
idea. A good example offers in the Prologue : — 

j And ihogh fat he weere worthy he was wys, 

And of his poort as meke as is a mayde : 

Me neuere yet no vileynye ne sayde 
In al his lyf vnto no mancre wight : 

He was a verray perfit gentil knyght. 

« 

The first line means that although the knight was valiant, 
yet was he modest, gentle, well-disciplined, sober-minded, 
as the lines following explain. The word wys or wise 
here does duty for the French sage, of which it is enough 
to say that French mothers at the present day, when they 
tell a child to be good, say Sois sage. 

81. In this way of representation much in our language is 
French in spirit even where the words are made of Saxon 
material. The relative pronouns are a strong example. 
have now two relative pronouns neuter, namely, that and 
wbicb. The Saxon had only /bat; the use of zVbicb was 
but interrogative and indefinite. .It was in imitation of the 
French que and lequel, that which assumed the function of 
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a Relative, and in Chaucer we often meet with these two in 
cumulation, thus — 

which that 

I wil yow telle a tale which that I 
Lerned at Padowe of a worthy clerk. 

The Clerk of Oxenfordes Prologe* 

In like manner the relative uses of who, what, when, where, 
whence^ why, are all of them thinly-disguised imitations of the 
French. In Chaucer ther is still the usual conjunction, in- 
stead of where as we should now write : — 

This constable was no thing lord of this place 
Of which I Speke, ther he Ciistance fond, 
lUit keptc it strongly, many wintres space, 

Vnder Alla, kyng of Northnmberlond. 

The Man of Lawes Tale, 576. 

82 . As a result of these intimate blendings, it happened 
that words and phrases were produced of which it is im- 
j)Ossible to say definitely that they are either P'rench or 
English. No ingenuity has as yet been able to uncoil the 
fabric of certain expressions which at this epoch make their 
appearance. For example, ‘ He ,gave five shillings to boot ' 
— what is the origin of this familiar and thoroughly English 
expression to boot ? We know of a ‘ boot ’ or ‘bote' which is 
native English, and from which came the Saxon verb betan, 
to mend a thing. The fishermen of Yarmouth have some- 
times astonished the learned and curious who have con- 
versed with them, by talking of beating their nets (so it 
sounds) when they mean mending them. In Saxon times 
BOX was the legal and most current word for amends of any 
tind. It passed into ecclesiastical diction in the term 
BOX, deed-bettering, a w'ord that \vas succeeded by the term 
penance. Then bote was used for material to mend with. It 
was for centuries, and perhaps still is in some parts, a set 
phrase in leases of land, that though the tenant might not fell 
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limber, yet he might have wood to mend his plough and 
make his fire, plow-hoie and fire-bote. It might appear as if 
little more need be urged for the purpose of shewing that 
this is also the word in the expression ‘ to boot/ And yet, 
when we come to examine authorities, there is great reason 
to hesitate before excluding the French language from a 
share in the production of this expression. There are two 
contemporary verbs, bouter and boutre, with meanings not 
widely diverse from each other, in the sense of putting to, 
push, support, prop. Hence w^e have abut and buttress. ".The 
old grammarian Palsgrave seems to imply this French 
derivation when he says : ‘To bootc in corsyng [horse- 
dealing]' or chaunging one thyng for another, gyue money 
or some other thynge above the thyng. What wyll you 
boote bytwene my horse and yours? Mctlre ou bouter 
davantaige.' 

83. That eminently English word business owes, if not its 
physical shape, at least the best clement of its signification, to 
a French source. Though the shell of its form has been at 
length discovered in an ea^ly text by the indefatigable eye of 
Professor Skeat yet we still need the help of Old French 
besoignes to account for its modern meaning. The Anglo- 
Saxon BYSiG carried with it the idea of busy, anxious, occu- 
pied; but it fails to supply that idea which lives in the modern 
French besogne, as ‘Faites votre besogne' Do your duty. 
For ‘ a man of business ' means, and has always meant, some- 
thing very different from a man who is busy. Let us hear 

^ In the Supplement to his English Dictionary, v. Busy. ‘Thft 
c(uestion as to the antiquity of the word business may now be set at rest. 
Though not given in any A.S. Dictionary we nevertheless find bisignisse 
occurring as a gloss to Lat. sollicihuiinem in sect, xx of the Table of 
Contents to St. Matthew’s Gospel in the Lindisfarne MS. Hence busi- 
ness is a purely English word, formed quite independently of O, French 
btisoignes, though the latter may have modified its use.’ 
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an independent and competent witness on the signification 
of this, which is now one of the most characteristic words 
of our nation : — 

The dictionary definition of Business shows how large a 
part of practical life arranges itself under this head. It is 
‘Employment; an affair; serious engagement; something 
10 be transacted; something required to be done.' Every 
human being has duties to be performed, and therefore has 
need of cultivating the capacity of doing them ; whether the 
sphere is the management of a household, the conduct of 
a trade or profession, or the government of a nation. Atten- 
tion, application, accuracy, method, punctuality, and dis- 
patch, are the principal qualities required for the efficient 
conduct of business of any sort. — Samuel Smiles, Self-Help^ 
chap. viii. 

84 . Before closing this section we may notice certain 
traits which our English poetic diction has inherited from 
the bilingual period. There is what may be called the 
ambidextral adjective; where two adjectives are given to 
one substantive, one being placed before and the other 
after it. At first the prepositive •adjective w^as Saxon and 
the postpositive one Romanesque ; but this was soon for- 
gotten, while the ambidextral habit was retained. Thus 
Chaucer : — 

I say the woful day fatal is come. 

The Man of Lawes 7 ale, 261. 

In the following short quotation from Wordsworth we have 
two examples : — 

Days of sweet leisure, taxed with patient thought 
Abstruse, nor wanting punctual service high. 

The Prelude, init. 

In one of the best-known pieces of the Christian Year we 
find — 

By some soft touch invisible. Morning, 
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/ A more general effect of our twofold heritage is the en- 
larged choice of words. A great number of common ideas 
i being now expressed in duplicate, we have often adopted the 
one for every-day use, and reserved the other for the poetic 
diction. Thus we have taken colmr as the common word, 
and exalted the Saxon hue to a more select position. 

God, by His bow, vouchsafes to write 
This truth in Heaven above; 

As every lovely hue is I-ight, 

So every grace is Love. 

John Kcble, Christian Year, Quinquagesima. 

And from the same source the rhetoric of our prose is 
enriched by variation : — 

We colour our gcular vision with the hues of the imagination. — John 
Henry Newman, Essaj^s, Reformation of the Kleventh Century, p. 252. 


§ 11. Conclusion. 

86. The French language has not only left indelible 
traces on the English, but it has also imparted to it some 
leading characteristics, r 

It is not merely that there are many English words of 
which the derivation cannot be clearly specified, owing to the 
intimate blending of the French and English languages at 
the time when such words were stamped with their present 
form and signification. The Romanesque influence lias pene- 
trated deeper than to the causing of a little etymological 
perplexity. It has modified the vocalisation, it has softened 
the obstinacy of the consonants, it has given to the whole 
language a new complexion. 

The focus of this blending was the Court. The court was 
the (cntre and chief meeting-point for the two natkmalities, 
even while it knew of no literature but the French. The 
court was the seminary that produced our first national poet. 
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This added greatly to the natural advantages which a court 
possesses for making its fashion of speech pass current 
through the nation. Supposing— and the supposition is not 
an unreasonable one — that in the struggles of the thir- 
teenth century a great poet had risen among the popular 
and country party, the complexion of the English language 
would in all likelihood have been far different from* what it 
now is. Such a poet, whether he were or were not of courtly 
breeding, would naturally have selected the phraseology of 
the country and have avoided that of the court. And be it 
remembered, the language of the country was at that time 
quite as fit for a poet’s use, as was that of the court. It is 
true that a court has its own peculiar facilities for setting 
the fashion of speech, but still it is not necessary that the 
form of a nation’s language should be dictated from the 
highest places of the land. The Tuscan form of modern 
Italian was decided by the poetry of Dante, at a time when 
Florence and Tuscany lay in comparative obscurity; and 
when more apparent influence was exercised by Venice, or 
Naples, or Sicily. In our country it so happened that the 
first author whose works gained universal and national 
acceptance was a courtier. This is a thing to be well 
attended to in the history of the English language. For 
this language is in its whole constitution a standing monu- 
ment of the great historical fact that a French court had 
been planted in an English land. The landsfolk tried to 
learn some French, and the court had need to know some 
English; and the language that was at length developed 
expresses the tenacity of either side and the compromise of 
the two. This unconscious unstudied compromise gradu- 
ally worthed itself out at the royal court ; and the result was 
that form of speech which became generally recognised and 
respected as the King’s English. 
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88 . In the northern part of the island another centre 
established at the royal court of Scotland. Here we may 
mark the centralising effect of a seat of government upon 
a national language. The original dialect of the south of 
Scotland was the same with that of the northern counties of 
England, at least as far south as the Trent. This was the 
great ' Anglian ' region. The student of English may still 
observe broad affinities between the idioms north and south 
of the Scottish border. Peculiar words, such as bairn, bonny, 
are among the more superficial points of similarity. But we 
will select one that is more deeply bedded in the thought of 
the language. I'here is in Yorkshire, and perhaps over the 
north of England generally, a use of the conjunction wMe 
which is very different from that of Queen's English. In our 
southron speech w/n7e is equivalent to during, but in the 
northern dialects it means until. A Yorkshireman will tell 
his boy, ‘ You stay here while I return.' At Maltby there 
lived, some years ago, a retired druggist, highly respected at 
the time, and well remembered since. The boys' Sunday 
school was confided to his management; and he had a way 
of appealing to them when they w'crc disorderly which is still 
quoted by those who often heard it : ‘ Now, boys, I can’t do 
nothing while you are quiet.' 

If we look into the early Scottish literature we ^nd that 
this use of while is the established one. Thus Dunbar : — 

Be divers wayis and oixiratiouns 
Men maks in court their solistatiouns. 

Sum be service and diligence; 

Slim be continual residence; 

On substance sum men dois abyde, 

Quhill fortoun do for them provide. 

That is, ‘ Some men live on their own means white (until) 
fortune provides for them.' The same poet has 'quhill 
domisday ' for ‘ until doomsday.* 
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The following examples are from Buchanan's version of 
the famous letters of Queen Mary, reprinted by Hugh 
Campbell, 1824 ; — 

I wrought this day while it was two hours upon this bracelet (i.e. till 
it was two o’clock). 

He prayed me to remain with him while another morning. 

Which was the occasion that while dinner time I held purpose to 
nobody (i. e. that until dinner time I conversed with nobody). 

In Shakspeare we find this usage, in one instance in the 
mouth of a Scotchman : — 

While then, God be with you. Macbeth^ iii. i. 43'. 

In another instance the speaker is a lady of Illyria : — 

He shall concealc it. 

Whiles you arc willing it shall come to note. 

Twel/e Nighty iv. 3, 29. 

87. The dialects of our northern counties were anciently 
united in one Anglian state-language, the same with that 
which wc now call Scottish. The severance which has since 
taken place, has been due to the division of that which was 
once an integral territory, whereby the old uniformity and 
identity has been broken up, and the new political border 
has become, in great measure, a linguistic border also. On 
the other side of that border is a rustic dialect and a national 
literatur® which may picture to our eyes and ears, with some 
approach to probability, what our English language might by 
this time have been, if it had been preserved equally free from 
Romanesque influence. In our own southern land, the growth 
and expansion of the King's English has so exhausted the 
Saxon dialects which constituted the material out of which 
the King^'s English has grown robust, that nothing but a few 
poor relics are left to them of their own, and it is no longer 


^ Pop^ corrected the reading, and ohanged whiU to till. 
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possible to institute a comparison between them and the 
national speech. When, in a season of unusual heat, the 
potato crop has ripened in the middle of the summer, and 
produced a second generation of tubers, the new potatoes 
and the old cling to the same haulm, but those of later 
growth have left the earlier crop effete and worthless. Even 
so it is with the dialects — all their goodness is gone into the 
King's English, and little remains but their venerable shades. 
Such power and beauty as they still possess they cannot get 
credit for careni guia vate sacro, because they want a pdbt to 
present them at their full advantage. Where, in some remoter 
county, a poet has appeared to adorn his local dialect, we 
find ourselves surprised at the effect produced out of mate- 
rials that we might else have deemed contemptible. A fine 
example of this is furnished by the poems of Mr. Barnes 
in the Dorset dialect. Unless a southern fondness mis- 
leads us, he has affiliated to our language a second Doric, 
and won a more than alliterative right to be quoted along 
with Burns. 

88. The great characteristic which distinguishes all the 
dialects from King's English is this — That they are com- 
paratively unaltered by French influence. In Scottish and 
provincial glossaries there is too great a readiness to trace 
words back to French sources. When a great provincial 
word like the adjective bonny or bonnie is referred to the 
French adjective for ‘ good,’ masculine bon, feminine bonne, 
an example is seen of over-proneness to French deriva- 
tions. This word is in popular use from the Fens to the 
Highlands, and widely spread over the central parts of 
the island. It occurs in Shakspeare, and is familiarly known 
in ihi' old ballads and romances^ * 

It seems never to have borne tlie sense of good. If it had 
at one time meant good, that sense, or something like it, 
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would have lingered somewhere. But there are no relics of 
such a meaning. Its sense is one and the same everywhere, 
north and south. It is that of being joyous, smart, gay, fair 
to look upouj equally in the person and in the attire. Uni- 
formity of sense over a wide area is evidence that the word 
must have borne the present sense at the time of its dis- 
tribution over that area. This sort of argument is not 
applicable to a modern national expression ; but to an old 
provincial one it is. The reason of this difference is obvious. 
Where there is a central literature, there is a constant pro- 
vision for the maintenance of uniformity, even though words 
arc changing their sense. But when a word is used by dispersed 
groups of people, and that word undergoes change of sense, 
such change will not be uniform, because there is no standard. 
The uniformity then which holds in the use of bonnie is, to 
say the least, a strong ground of presumption that the sense 
is a well-preserved sense and, so to say, the original sense of 
that word. It is true \vc have no surviving instance of a Saxon 
bonig* ’ but it may be reasonably surmised that the word 
was already in Saxon times spread just as it is now, only in 
the form of ‘ bonig.* We have the substantive which would 
naturally form such an adjective. The rings and chains and 
barbaric trappings which adorned the figure-heads of the 
ships of the eleventh century arc called in one of the Saxon 
chronicles bon-e ; and this is translated by Florence of 
Worcester with the Latin ornatura, ornament, decoration. 
When Leofric, the first Bishop of Exeter, gave to his cathe- 
dral many ornamental objects, they were all described in 
his memorandum, which is extant, as gebonede. Roods, 
hooks, shrines, candlesticks, and other objects, are de- 
scribed as GEBONED, which seems here to imply fine orna- 
nientcd decoration, probably goldsmith's and silversmith's 
work. Her^ then, is the trace of a sufficient root for the 
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derivation of our bonnie, and one which will far better 
satisfy the requirements of the case. 

89. But it is not by wresting a few native words from the 
French category that we are to succeed in establishing the 
comparative ‘ purity ’ of the Scottish- Anglian and of our pro- 
vincial dialects, as compared with the Queen's English. The 
real characterising distinction of the latter is not that it took 
in more French words, or even that in many words it blended 
French and English features together till they were undis- 
tinguishable ; but, that the sound, the rhythm, the modulation, 
the music of the language was one entirely new. Every 
Englishman knows that it is comparatively easy to understand 
the dialects in print, but often quite impossible in conversa- 
tion. The main cause of this is the unfamiliar tone and 
rhythm. The English language is one which has from long 
mixture with the French obtained, not indeed the French 
intonation, but a new one of its own; and herein will 
probably be found the essential characteristic which sets our 
English apart from its old relatives as a news^nd distinct 
variety of the old Teutonic stock, and one from which the 
world may see a new family of languages ultimately engen- 
dered. To this result a long train of conditions contributed : 
and we are able in some measure to trace the causes from 
the time when the Roman colonisation infected the Keltic 
speech of the island, and prepared the mould into which the 
Saxon immigration was to be received. But all other causes 
recede into insignificance, compared with the long rule of 
French-speaking masters in this island. If we want to de- 
scribe the transition from the Saxon state-language of the 
eleventh century to the Court-English of the fourteenth, and 
to r* I luce the description to its simplest terms, it domes in 
fact just to this : — That a French family settled in England^ 
and edited the English language. 
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OF THE ENGLISH ALPHABET. 

90 . Alphabetic writing appears to have been an out- 
growth of that picture-writing which is still in use among 
savages ; and of which there is a poetical descrij)tioii iia the 
Song of Hiawatha, Canto xiv. At first the writing was alto- 
gether pictorial — that is to say, the thing pictured was the 
Thing meant, either simply or symbolically. When Charles 
Dickens was at Harrisburgh (Pennsylvania) in 1842, he saw 
a number of treaties which had been made with the Indians, 
and their signatures were rough drawings of the creatures or 
weapons th^y were emblematically called after. This picture- 
writing is commonly spoken of as Hieroglyphic. 

Next, the thing pictured stood for the Sound of its name, 
wherever that sound w^as required, whether to speak of that 
very thing or of some other thing with like-sounding name. 
This is the stale of Chinese writing. It is as if (to adopt 
Mr. Tylor s illustration) a drawing of a pear w^ere made to 
do duty for the words pare^ pea}\ and pair, with signs to 
guide the reader wdiich sense he \vas to attach to the sound. 
This tends towards the formation of a Syllabariuin, Avhich is a 
s«t of phonetic characters, not of vow’cls and consonants but 
of syllables : and this is the completion of the second or 
syllabic stage of writing. 

The third stage is what we call the Alphabetic system. 
Here each figure represents only n consonant or a vowel. 
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Some national methods of writing have failed to arrive at 
this, and have remained stationary midway. Others, as the 
ancient Egyptian, having gone through all the stages, retain 
something of each, and present a mixture of all, not having 
become purely alphabetic. 

91. That simplification which resulted in the production 
of an Alphabet was much promoted by the transference of 
the writing-system from one race to another. In fresh hands 
it would undergo a new test of applicability, and many old 
hieroglyphic relics would be purged away. The Chinese 
hieroglyphic has led to syllabaries among the Japanese, who 
have^dopted it in its phonetic value, without its ideographic 
power. Ewald says that the art of writing which the Is- 
raelites certainly practised when they left Egypt, was a 
natural product of the reciprocal action of Egyptian and 
vSemitic culture. It seems to be now quite established that 
Egypt was the cradle of the Semitic art of writing, which 
is only the archaic form of the European ; and the Greek 
legend justly pointed to Phoenicia as the quarter from which 
the alphabet passed into Greece. 

•Purely alphabetic as modern European writing is, it has 
accompaniments of pictorial origin. The first four Roman 
numerals, I, 11, III, IlII, for instance, are pictorial of that 
which is alphabetically expressed by the words one, two, three, 
and four. We may imagine that they represent so many 
fingers, or sticks, or notches, or strokes. It has been also 
supposed that the numeral V may have originated in a rude 
drawing of the open hand with the thumb stretched out 
and the fingers close together. Again, when we read in o»r 
almanacs ‘ O before clock 4 min.' and ‘ D rises at 8 h. 35 
min ' we have before us a mixture of the pictorial' with the 
alphabetical, the most eleriientary with the most consummate 
method of writing. ^ 
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02. Our nation, in common with the other nations of 
western Europe, has adopted the Roman alphabet. This 
change began in the latter end of the sixth century, but it 
was not quite completed at that time. 

The Roman alphabet was introduced into our island at 
the Roman conquest, but the first education of the Saxons 
in the use of it appears to have come from the Irish mission- 
aries. It is to be remembered that when our Saxon ances- 
tors were pagans and barbarians, Christian life and culture 
had already taken so deep a hold of Ireland that she sent 
forth missions to instruct and convert her neighbours. Their 
books were written with the Roman tili)habct, which they 
must have possessed from an early date, and to which they 
had already imparted a distinct Hibernian physiognomy. 
Ilencc it was that an insular calligraphy was acquired and 
retained for centuries, the first Anglo-Saxon writing having 
been formed after the Irish and not after the Roman model. 

93. But another style of alphabetic writing had previously 
been in use among the Saxons — this was the Runic. 

I’lie term * Runic '* comes from rtie word ROx, and Runic 
characters were called Run-stafas, Rune-staves. RCx signi- 
fied mystery or secret ; and a verb of this root was in use 
tlown to a comparatively recent date in h'nglish literature, as 
an equivalent for the verb to whisper. In a ‘Moral Ode* 
of the thirteenth century it is said of the Omniscient, 

Klchc rniic he iliur^' & he wi)t allc deile. 

Each whisper he hears, ami he knows all ilcciis. 

Chaucer (Friar’s 'I'alc, 7132) describes the Sonipnour as 
thawing near to his travelling companion, 

Ful prively, and rouned in his ere ; 
c. quite confidentially, and whispei ed in his ear. It was 
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used in mediaeval poetry for the chattering and chirping of 
birds, as being unintelligible and mysterious : 

I.enten ys come with love to toune, 

With blosmen and with briddes roune. 


94. It was used also of any kind of discourse ; but mostly 
of private or privileged communication in council or con- 
ference ; 

The steward on knees him sat adown, 

With the emperor for to rown. 

Richard Coer dc Lion, 2142 ; in Weber’s Metrical Romanies. 

These uses of the term are very ancient ; — in the Mccso- 
gothic Gospels we find runa n^mun, they took counsel, 
Matt, xxvii. i, and other instances. 

This rolon became roionh and rounh, on the principle of 
N drawing a n after it ; see below, 138. 

And in his eare him rownded close behinde. 

Faery Qtieene, iii. 10. 30. 

In Shakspearc, The Winter’s Tale, i. 2. 217, Hanmer pro- 
posed as a correction, ‘ whisp 'ring round ’ : — 

' They’re here with me already; whisp’ring, rounding. 

Thus the word Run had a progeny something like that of 
the I-.atin word litterae ; whence letter, letters (learning, eru- 
dition), literature, literary, 

95. The Runes were the alphabetic characters which were 
in use before our ancestors learnt the Roman writing. They 
were differently shapen from the Roman characters, being 
almost without curves, a mere composition of right lines 
at '-arious inclinations and .elevations relatively' to each 
other. 

This rigidity would naturally have resulted from the fact 
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that they were used chiefly in the way of incision on hard 
materials such as wood, bone, stone, and metal. Indeed the 
word write (compare German einritzen) seems properly to 
belong to this runic sort of inscription, as it is aptly worded 
in the Exeter Song-Book : — 

Kied sceal mon secgan, Rede is thing for man to say^ 

Kune writan. Rune to write. 

Codex Exoniensisy p. 342, ed. Thorpe, 

' It is now agreed that the Runic ‘ Futhorc ’ is a branch of 
that network of alphabets which spread through the world 
from the Phoenician stock: and good reasons have been 
given for thinking that the Runes are an imitation of 
Greek writing, learnt from the Greek settlements on the 
Kuxino \ \Vc may suppose that the peculiar aspect of the 
l^unes, upright or slanting, has been caused by the exigencies 
of cutting upon wood, where the grain would guide the hand 
to eschew curved or horizontal lines. This wooden litera- 
ture is however hy[)othctical ; if it existed it lias naturally 
perished ; that which survives is mostly upon harder 
material. • 

The extant Runic literature is mostly carved on objects of 
stone or metal or bone -.—such as stone crosses, arrows, axes, 
knife-handles, swords and sword hilts, clasps, spear-heads, 
pigs of metal, amulets, rings, bracelets, brooches, combs, 
horns, gold bracteates, coflins, bells, fonts, clog-almanacks — 
and but little in books. Runic inscriptions are chiefly found 
in the north-western parts of Europe, the parts which were 
never visited by Roman armies, or where (as in this country) 


Creeks and Goths ; a Study on the Runes. By Isaac Taylor, M.A., 
1879. ‘The Greek colonies of the Euxinc were derived from Ionia, 
where the runic pexuliarities of the Greek alphabet arc chiefly found/ 
P* 43 - ‘ From the earliest times the trade route between the Baltic and 

the Buxine was^by the waterway of the Dneiper (Borysthencs).’ p. 49. 
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great immigrations took place after the Romans ' had 
retired. 

00. There are divers sets of Runes found in old books, 
but the chief alphabets are the Anglian and the Norse. The 
Manx ristings have been referred to the latter k The chief 
Anglian monuments are the Bewcastle Cross and the ® Ruth- 
^vell Cross ; to which must be added that remarkable Casket 
which is named after Mr. Franks, and which he has presented 
to the British Museum ^ 
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^ J. G. Cumming, Rtmic Remains of the Isle of Man, 1857. 

See the strange and curious story of the decipherment of tlu 
Ruthwell Ooss in Daniel Wilson, Prehistoi-ic Annals of Scotland 
2, 1863), vol. ii. p. 319; or, more at large, in Dr. George Stephens 
Rttnic Monuments, p. 405. For those who wish , lo know aboai 
Runes, no more delightful avenue could Ijc found than the study 
the Ruthwell inscription. But the Casket has more runes. 

“ 'I’hc work and the inscription is Northumbrian. Mr. Franks saW 
in 1867 : When the casket came into my hands it was considered tc 
be Scandinavian. The form however of the runes clearly proved h* 
origin.' Stephens, Runic Monuments, p. 471. ^ 
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Names. 

Value. Anglian. 

Norse. Manx. 
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When our Saxon ancestors adopted 

the 

use of the Latin 

alphabet, they still retained, 

even in book 

m 

literature, two of 


the Runes, because there were no Roman characters repre- 
senting their value. One was the old Thorn, ]?, for which the 
Latin mode of expression was by the use of two letters th : 
the other was the Wen, p. 

97. The r was ultimately superseded by a double U (V), 
but the ]> had a more prolonged career. This, and a modified 
Roman letter, namely D t5, divided the th sound between them: 
and during the Saxon period they were used cither without 
any distinction at all or with very ill-observed discrimination, 
until they were both ultimately banished by the general adop- 
tion of the TH. This change was not completely established 
until the very close of the fifteenth century. And even then 
there was one case of the use of the Rune \> which was not 

' Th^ character represents ch on the Ruthwell Cross. 
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abolished. I'he words the and that continued to be writtei 
pe and pat or p\ This habit lasted on long after its origins 
meaning was forgotten. The p got confused with th< 
character at a time when the^^ was closed a-top, and thci 
people wrote ‘ye' for the and ‘yat' or ‘y^' for that. This ha 
lasted down close to our own times: and the practice ha: 
not entirely ceased even now. 

Ben Jonson, in ‘ The English Grammar/ considered tha 
by the loss of the Saxon letters J? and % we had fallen int( 
what he called ‘ the greatest difficulty of our alphabet and tru< 
writing,' inasmuch as we had lost the means of distinguishing 
the two sounds of as in this^ thai^ them^ thine, from th( 
sound of the same character in things thick, thread, thrm 
'File same regret has been expressed by Rask. 

As a means of distinguishing these two sounds, the letU'n 
p and S might have been highly serviceable ; but that thej 
were ever used with this discrimination in Saxon literatim 
there is little if any evidence to proved 

98. When, in the sixth century, the Latin alphabet begar 
to obtain the ascendaneye over the native Runes, the lalti . 
did not at once fall into disuse. Runes are found on grave- 
stones, church crosses, fibulae, &c., down as late as th( 
fifteenth century. The Isle of JMan is famous for its Runii 
stones, especially the cliurch of Kirk Braddan. These an 
Scandinavian, and are due to the tradition among the 


^ The older Saxon scholars, namely S])elman, Somner, Hickes, am 
Lye, held tliat ft’ represented the sound in ////;/, and )> that in thine. 
Rask, in his Saxon Grammar, maintained the contrary; and he 
followed by Jacob Grimm. Rask’s argument is very little based on tht 
direct evidence of Saxon documents, and almost entirely upon com- 
j)arison with the Icelandic and Old (i. e. continental) Sakon. 

II. Sweet maintains that originally they both denoted the same sound 
namely that ot (t/iy which is heard in i/iine. King Alfreds West-Saxet^ 
Version of Gregory s Pastoral Care, Appendix I. 
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Norwegian settlers. For lapidary inscriptions, clog almanacs, 
iind other familiar uses, it is difficult to say how long they 
may have lingered in remote localities. In such lurking- 
j)laces a new kind of importance and of mystery came to be 
:ittached to them. They were held in a sort of traditional 
respect which at length grew into a superstitious awe. They 
were the heathen way of writing, while tlie Latin alphabet 
was a symbol of Christianity. The Vikings used Runes 
ut the time when they harried the Christian nations. On a 
marble lion now in Venice there is a Runic inscription, which 
records a visit of one of the northern sea-rovers to Athens 
(where the lion then was) in the tenth century. After a time 
the Runes came to be regarded as positive tokens of heathen- 
dom, and as being fit only for sorcery and magic. 

99. Our Roman writing passed througli some variations of 
fashion. In the eleventh century the fashion of our calli- 
grajdiy was changed ; the old Saxon forms (which wxre in 
fact Mibcrnian) being superseded by the French form of the 
Roman writing. During the succeeding centuries this new 
character assumed a variety of guises, but there was one 
])articular form which acquired predominance north of the 
Alps, the form which is known to us as ‘ Black Letter,* and 
which was almost as rigid as the old Runes themselves, 
'rhis form was maintained in Germany down to our times, 
hut now it seems to be yielding to that character which has 
become general throughout modern Europe. This cha- 
racter, in its two forms of ‘ Roman ' and ‘ Italic,* is of Italian 
growth, and took its final shape in the fifteenth century, in 
jyssociation with the invention of printing. The following 
table exhibits the chief forms under which the Roman al- 
phabet has at different times been used in these islands : — 
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Irish. 

Saxon. 

After 

Saxon. 

Medieval. 

Roman. 

Italic. 

A A 

S 

a 


a a 

A 

a 

A a 

b b 

B 

b 


39 b 

B 

b 

B h 

C c 

L 

c 


0 f 

C 

c 

C c 

6 6 

D 

b 


3D D 

D 

d 

D d 

€ e 

e 

e 


is e 

E 

e 

E e 

r V 

F 

F 


dF f 

F 

f 

F f 

5 5 

n 

S 

3 3 

® g 

G 

g 

G g 

b h 

1? 

h 



H 

h 

H h 

1 1 

I 

1 


S i 

I 

i 

I i 






J 

j 

J j 


K 

k 


K it 

K 

k 

K k 

i 1 

L 

1 


E 1 

L 

1 

L 1 

m in 

00 

m 


in m 

U 

m 

M m 

T1 n 

N 

n 


ia, n 

N 

n 

N n 

C 0 

0 

0 


0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 

P P 

P 

P 


P 

P 

P 

P P 




q 

Q 

q 

Q 9 

n n 

R 

P 


n r 

R 

r 

Ji r 

T r 

8 

)' 



S 

s 

S s 

C c 

T 

c 


a: t 

T 

t 

T t 

U U 

U 

u 


m u 

U 

u 

U u 






V 

V 

V V 


P 

P 


M ip 

W 

w 

W w 


X 

'x 


X X 

X 

X 

X X 


Y 

y 


H fi 

Y 

y 

Y y 


Z 

z 


« ? 

Z 

z 

Z z 


P 

p 







D 
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Of the Vowel Names. 

100. We now pass from the forms of the Roman alphabet 
to note some of the local peculiarities of its use among 
ourselves. And first, of our vowels, and the remarkable 
names by which we are wont to designate them. Our 
names for the vowels are singularly at variance with the 
continental names for the same characters. Of the five 
vowels A E I o u, there is but one, viz. o, of which the name 
is at all like that which it bears in France or Germany. 
But it is in the names of A and I and U ihat our insular 
tendencies have wrought their most pronounced effect. The 
first we call by an unwriteable name, and one which we 
cannot more nearly describe than by saying, that it is the 
sound which drops out of the half-open mouth, with the 
lowest degree of effort at utterance. It is an obscurely 
diphthongal sound, and if we must spell it, it is this — Ae. 
The character / we call ‘ Eye ' ; the we call ‘ Yew.’ 

101. The extreme oddity of our sound of U comes out 
under a used-up or languid utterance, as when a dilettante is 
heard to excuse himself from purchasing pictures which are 
offered to him at a great bargain, on the plea that ‘ they 
do ac-cyew-myew-layte [accumulate] so!’ In France this 
letter has the narrow sound which is unknown in English, 
but which it has in Welsh: — in German it has the broad 
sound of 00 . 

102. That I w'as called ‘ Eye ’ in Shakspearc’s time, seems 
ipdicated by that line in A Aluhummcr Nighfs Dream^ iii. 2 . 
i88: — 

Fair Helena; who more engilds the night, 

Then all yon tierie oes and eit-^ of light. 

Where it se^ms plain that the stars are called O’s and I’s. 
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If this passage left it doubtful whether the letter / were 
sounded in Shakspeare's time as eye, there is a passage in 
Romeo and Juliet, iii. 2, which removes the doubt : — 

Hath Romeo slainc himselfe ? say thou but I, 

And that bare vowell I shall poyson more 

Than the death-darting eye of Cockatrice: 

I am not I, if there be such an I: 

Or those eyes shut, that makes thee answere I. 

If he be slainc say I ; or if not, no ; 

Rriefe sounds determine of my wcale or wo. 

Here it is plain that the affirmative which we now write aye. 
and the noun eye, and the pronoun I, and the vowel I, are 
regarded as having all the self-same sound. 614 n. 

103 . How* are we to account for these strange insular 
names of our vowels? The five vo\vcls are called Ae, Ee. 
Igh, Oh, Fiiv; but these names, which are distinctly our 
own, and among the peculiarities of our language, do not 
in the case of any single vowel express the prevalent sound 
of that vowel in practical use. 

The chief sound of our A is that which it has in at, bai, 
cat, daggir, fat, gap, hat, hnd, man, nap, pan, rat, sat, /mu 
vat, wag. It has another very distinct sound, especially 
before the letter I-., namely the sound of aw : as all, ball, 
call, fall, gall, hall, malt, pall, tall, talk, wall, walk, water. 
But the sound which is expressed in the name ‘Ae’ is a 
dull diphthongal sound, which A never bears in a final 
syllable except when to the a an e is appended, not imme- 
diately indeed, but after an intervening consonant : as, ak, 
hale, cale, dale, fate, gape, hate, jape, late, fiiake, nape, pane, rate, 
slate, tale, vale, wane. ITiis final e must be considered atf 
embodied with its a, just as in the German sound d, which 
is only a brief way of writing at. It is difficult to suppose 
that the name of our first vowel has been dictated by the 
sound which it bears in the last-recited list pf instances. 
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There is no apparent reason why that class of instances 
should have drawn to itself any such special attention, to the 
neglect of the instances which more truly exemplify the power 
of the vowel. But there is one particular instance of the use 
of A which is sufficiently frequent and conspicuous to have 
determined the naming of the letter. I can only suppose that 
the name which the letter bears has been adopted from the 
ordinary way in which the indefinite article a is pronounced. 

104 . The vowel N, when single, docs not represent the 
sound ‘ Ee ’ which its name indicates. When it is doubled, it 
always has this sound, as in bee^ creeds deer, feet, greet, heed, 
jeer, keep, leer, meed, need, peep, queer, reed, seed, teem, weep. 
But the single e does so only when it is supported by another 
e after an intervening consonant. Examples : — here, cere, eve, 
glebe, intercede, intervene, mere, scene, theme. And not always 
e\'en then, as, there, ivere. 

We are therefore driven to look for some familiar and 
oft-recurring words which have the e exceptionally pro- 
nounced as ‘Ee.^ And such we find in the personal pro- 
nouns. The words, he, she, me, zeye, have all the e long, and 
if they were spelt according to their sound, they would 
appear as hee, shee, mee, wee. In proof of this may be cited 
the case of the pronoun thee, which is written with its vowel 
double, though it has no innate right in this respect over the 
pronoun me. In the solitary instance of thee, it was a matter 
of convenience to write the double vowel, that the word might 
he distinguished at sight from the definite article the. It is 
by reference then to the function of the letter e in the per- 
^nal pronouns, that we explain the name of ‘ Ee ' by which 
that vowel is arbitrarily designated. 

It is interesting to remember that in Devonshire (unless 
the schoolmaster has driven the fashion out) the letter E is 
called eh, li^e hay without the h, or like the French d ouvert 
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somewhat continued. This may be derived from the period 
of French tuition ; or it may be that Devonshire preserves 
th^ old Saxon dialect of Wessex in this particular as it does 
in some others ; or thirdly, the Saxon and the French had 
one sound and one name for E : and this seems the most 
probable account of the matter. 

106. /, pronounced ‘ Igh ’ or ^ Eye.' It may be left to the 
reader to observe by a collection of instances, like dip^ 
hit, nip, sit, wit, that the name which we have given to the 
vowel 1 does by no means give a just report of the general 
sound of that letter in our orthography. In what syllables is 
that eye sound represented by il Chiefly in two kinds. The 
first is where it is sui)porte(l by an ^-final, as bite, drive, 
five, hive, ice, kite, like, mine, nine, pipe, miire, ripe, strive, thhie, 
vine, wine. But to this there are exceptions, as give, live. 
The second case is where it has an old guttural after it, as 
blight, dight, fight, high, knight, light, might, night, right, sigh, 
tight, wight, zvright. Beyond these two groups the examples 
are desultory. Many of them arc before I or n with another 
consonant : child, mild, mild — bind, find, hind, kind, mind, • 
rind, wind verb (except wind subst., as generally pro- 
nounced) : also these — condign, malign, sign. But, after all, 
the name of ‘ Igh ’ does not represent truly the general use 
of this vowel. To account for its having acquired so inap- 
I)ropriate a name, we must again seek for a familiar and 
frequent word in which the vowel does bear this sound. We 
find it in the personal pronoun /, which we sound as ‘ Igh.’ 
The Saxon form was ic ; the German form is Ich, the Dutch 
Ik, the Danish Jeg (pron. Yigh) the Swedish Jag. So that 
in fact the name we have bestowed on / is not the due of 
that vowel in its simplicity, but only of that vowel after it 
has absorbed and assimilated an ancient guttural. 

100. The 0 offers less to remark on than the other vowels. 
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It has been the most stable member of our vowel-system, 
and that in which we are most in harmony with other 
nations. 

107. Of the U, it is very obscure what has led to its name. 
I’he pronunciation of the u as * yew ' can hardly be of East- 
Anglian growth, though natives of that province sometimes 
bring in the sound unexpectedly. When they utter the words 
ruk^ fruth, Jerusalem^ with energy, they have been observed 
to convert them into ‘ryule, tryewth, Jerycwsalem.' I 
have seen it somewhere suggested that possibly this peculiar 
vowel-sound has risen out of a distorted effort to imitate 
the inimitable French U. There is perhaps something 
in this idea. A very peculiar u exists in Devonshire, one 
which is near the French, and one which would seem to 
have been inherited from British pronunciation, if we may 
judge from its proximity to the Welsh U. Now this Devon- 
shire u is not at all ‘ yew,' but it has been often so reported 
of, and tourists tell how in that strange land they heard the 
natives say ‘ byewts, myewn,' for boots, moon. I do not be- 
lieve they ever heard any such thing, and I take their evidence 
to be good only to shew that there is some point of contact 
between the French u and the ‘yew' sound, at least on the 
car. I'hus the idea that our ‘ yew ' grew out of the French u 
is plausible. But I do not think it to be correctly stated in 
this form, and iRr the following reason : — the sound recurs 
in more kindred localities. The Dutch nieuw indicates 
by its orthography the sound heard in our new. The 
Danish lys (light) is pronounced ‘lycws,' and in Swedish it 
is> phonetically so written, namely 1 jus. The tree which in 
English is called yew was in Saxon written iw, from which 
gather that the pronunciation is unaltered. These in- 
f^tances seem to shew that the sound we are treating of was 
itn anciently# inherited one; and if French influence had 
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anything to do with putting it on our it only caused the 
extension of a sound already domestic and familiar. 

To so great a length have I pursued this subject of the 
naming of our vowels, because it is in fact a most excep- 
tional and insular phenomenon. As a criterion of the whole 
case we might refer to the designations of the five vowels iii 
French or German, and the reasonableness of those designa- 
tions. If this were done, the result would be something as 
follows. The French and Germans have named the vowels, 
but the English have nick-named them. When a man is 
called a king or a servant, he is characterised by what may 
properly be called a name. But if we call him Longshanks 
or Peach-blossom, we nick-name him. And this is analo- 
gous to what w'e have done with the vowels. They have 
been named, not after their proper functions oi chief charac- 
teristics, but after some anomaly or adventitious oddity which 
has attracted a too pointed attention. 


Of the Vowel Functions. 

108 . The tendency of observations like the above, arising 
out of the arbitrary naming of our vowels, is to create in 
the mind an impulse such as that which is attributed to 
the etymologists of a past age, to put the vowels aside as if 
they were hopelessly beyond the reach of scientific method. 
Each vowel sign has such a variety of sounds in Englisli, 
and each sound has such a variety of vowel signs, and these 
so cross each other's track, that anything like disentangle- 
ment and orderly arrangement might well be despaired dj 
if there were no help to be found beyond the limits of the 
single language. But much of that which is arbitrary or 
accidental may be eliminated by the process of comparing 
two dialects together, and then a third with tJie results of 
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the first comparison, and so on; sifting each time the net 
product to a clearer expression ; till we at length reach the 
conclusion that a phonology or science of vowel sounds is 
possible. It is found that there are three principal sounds, 
which are those of ‘ a/ ‘ i,’ ‘ u ’ — that is to say, not according 
to the value of these signs in the English naming, Ae, Igh, 
Yew, but according to the value which they most commonly 
represent in European languages, and which we may spell 
thus, ah, ee, 00 . It is the sound of ‘ a' in arm, father, of ‘ i' 
in dii^, and of ‘ u' in fiilL It will be convenient to distinguish 
these signs by quotation marks, when we use them for the 
true and principal sounds. That these are the cardinal vowels 
can be shewn in two ways. We may either examine those 
languages in which the vowel system is most robust and 
symmetrical, or we may observe the organs of speech. 

100. There is one dialect of our family which is dis- 
tinguished for such a vocalism, and that is the Mcjesogothic. 
In this dialect, all the vocalic and diphthongal sounds are 
so regularly derivable from these three, that we are compelled 
to regard the ‘ a,' ‘ i,' and ‘ u ' as fundamental, at least for 
that particular language. Other languages are found to 
contribute, some more some less, to the general adoption 
of this trio of vowel-sounds as the basis of phonology. 

A like result is obtained by physical analysis of the sounds, 
and the acoustical study of the organs of speech. Experi- 
ments of exquisite ingenuity and delicacy have been made 
by Helmholz and Koenig on the musical contents of the 
several vowels, and by these it has been established, that 
U* is, musically speaking, the lowest, I the highest, and 
A the central of all the vowels. Thus these vowels appear 
by a novel kind of evidence as the three Cardinal \'owcls. 
( 122 .) 
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The Long Vowels, 

Professor Skeat assumes (and the assumption is in every 
respect probable) that the long vowels in Anglo-Saxon times 
sounded as the Italian vowels do now. The five long vowels 
would thus have sounded as ah, eh, ce, oh, oo ; but he prefers 
to represent them by a scries of mnemonic words, thus : — 
ball, bait, beet, boat, boot : by which device he is readily 
able to express the summary result of the phonetic changes 
that have taken place in a thousand years. This assumed 
scale of original vowel-sounds has been (for the most part) 
replaced in process of time by the following altered scale ; — 
boat, beet, bite, boot, bout. This is a summary statement 
of the general results of the changes that have taken place 
in the pronunciation of the long vowels. 

A. 

110. Of this central vowel, Mr. Ilullah says: — ‘On one 
vowel only is the timbre of the human voice to be heard , 
in its highest perfection — the vowel a pronounced as in the 
English word father' And again : — ‘ Recent physiological 
researches have justified the choice of aa not merely as 
the vowel on which the voice is heard to the greatest 
advantage, but also as that on which, with a view to its 
improvement, it should be most exercised There is no 
doubt that the a in Saxon writing represented this *'a' 
sound, sometimes short as in van, sometimes long as in 
father. Put this ‘ a ’ had already in Saxon times lost niuj:h ^ 
of the ground it once occupied, especially the short ‘ a/ i 
And many examples which then existed are now lost. 

^ The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice, Clarendon Press Scries, 
ch. vii. «* 
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(Wc will consider the losses first, and the compensations 
afterwards. 112.) 

The single instance of -as, the plural form of a large 
group of substantives, presents a great amount of loss in 
regard to this principal vowel-sound. The ‘a* is lost in 
every one of those instances ; and words which were written 
dagas, endas, fixas, pathas, smithas, stanas, are now written 
with a toneless e as in fishes, or a merely orthographic e as 
in stones ; or else, and this is the commonest result, it has 
left no trace behind, as in smiths, days, ends, paths. But 
then it is in flexional terminations that the vowels degenerate 
most rapidly, and wc must not hastily conclude that the ‘ a ' 
is becoming a stranger to our language, as some pheno- 
logists seem almost to do, when they speak of this cardinal 
sound as ‘ the Italian A.’ 

111. Words in which the Saxon *a’ is fully retained : — 
iidela addle, adesa adze, ancra anchor, and and, anfilt anvil, 
ascian ask, assa ass, awul awl, air alder, ai)ul apple, blac Hack, 
brand (fire-), candel candle, cat, crabbe crab, hinn fan 
(vannus), gader gather, gang wjc^ gang-v^'Hy, ganra gander, 
garleac garlic, galga gallow, halgian halloiv, hand, lamb, land, 
malwe mallow, man, panne pan, plant, ram ram, sadol saddle, 
sand, span ("subst.), stand, swalewe swallow, tan, wann wan 
(colour). 

Words in which the character is preserved but the sound 
altered to ae : — apa ape, caru care, cran crane, cafer chafer, 
capun capon, cradol cradle, faran fare, hara hare, nihtscada 
nightshade, raca rake, sala sale, scamu shame, spada spade, 
sa?ne, tarn tame, wacian wake. 

Words in which ‘a' has become 0 : — camb comb, fald 
fold, lang long, sang song, Strang strong, tange tongs. 

Words in which Saxon ‘ d * has become 0 : — cla3 cloth, 
gast ghost, haiig holy, tdeen token. 
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Words in which Saxon ‘d’ has become o with subscript e 
ban IfonCj dran drone ^ ham home^ lar lore^ mara more^ rah roe^ 
rap rope, sar sore, sld sloe, stan stone, spdca spoke (of a wheel). 
The Saxon md (more) became mo and moe. 

Words in which Saxon * a " has become oa : — dc oak, d3 
oath, dr oar, bat boat, brad broad, gad goad, gat goat, har 
hoar, hldf loaf, lad load, lam loam, rdd road, wad woad. 

Jn one instance this oa has drawn in a cockney r, namely 
has hoarse. In Devonshire the true analogy is preserved, 
and this word is pronounced ‘ hoase ' or ‘ hoaze.' 

Thus we sec that, under whatever guise of orthography, 
the long a, originally sounded ah, has commonly arrived at 
the sound of oh in modern English. But the transition was 
not effected by a single movement. There was an inter- 
mediate stage in which the long d came to be sounded as 
aw, so that the general progress of this sound from Saxon 
times to our day may be thus figured : — ah ; aw : oh. The 
two extremities ah and oh are sufficiently established ; it 
remains to see what is the evidence for the intermediate aw. 
Some words have made tHe first stage and there have been 
arrested ; thus brad has become broad to the eye, but it is 
‘ brawd ’ to the ear ; nah i ', whether rendered as nonghl or 
naught to the eye, is always naught to the ear ; and the verb 
ought is another example of the same kind, for it rhymes 
to naught. Very convincing is doth cr.AO, pronounced 
‘ clawth,' a stranded example ; but in the pi. clothes and in the 
verb clothe, it has moved on to the third stage. But there is 
no instance so curious as that of oitc, the numeral. This 
word has gone through all the stages ah : aw : oh, and the 
thir ' has become antiquated while the word has proceeded to 
a fourth stage ‘ wun,* in which it has been naturally followed 
by its compound none. The first stage is seen in an , and 
the third stage in only, alone, lonely (=aloneIy), and atone* 
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The middle stage is evidenced by the Devon pronunciation 
wawn. 

112. We have thus seen that the Saxon ‘ a/ both the long 
and the short, is broken and dissipated into a variety of 
modifications; we must next see what compensation there 
has been. Wc shall find that many words which in Saxon 
had not ‘ a/ but some weaker and softer vowel, have now 
by some means acquired it. Change from cc to "a' : — seccnii 
acorn (according to a rare pronunciation with 'a'), ajfler 
after ^ a?sc ash^ ailmessc alms^ aex axc^ binS bath^ dra)g nei 
drag-iici, fiet fat or vat^ feeder father, f£e]:>in fathom, fa:st 
fast, glees glass, gaers grass, gniet gnat, haefdc had, hlsedder 
ladder, mxddre madder, maest mast, rxfter rafter, toeppestre 
tapster. 

Other words with cb have acquired the spelling but not 
llie sound of * « ’ central : — lecern acorn (according to the 
eominon pronunciation), btcccre baker, bleed blade, hxvsel 
hazel, hwoel whale, smael small, wseter water, wseps wasp. 

There are many instances in which ea reverted to ^ a' or u : 
as, ceaf chaff, fealu fallow, fleax Jla^, gcalla gall, geard 
heall hall, heard hard, hearp harp, pearruc park, scalt sail, 
sceafl shaft, scearp sharp, steal stall, weal wall, w'ear[) 
warp. This was for the most part a reversion to the ekk r 
form. 

Other examples of the present use of ' a ' where the Saxon 
had some inferior vowel are — breml bramble, steorra star, 
steort start, as in red-start and Start Point. 

113. In the transition period the Saxon character er was 
diopped, and a was often written in its place. Sometimes 
this gives an appearance of the recovery of ‘ a,’ which is 
not real ; because under the guise of a it is the Saxon cc that 
IS heard. Thus the Moesogothic akr is the archaic Saxon 

the clasjiic Saxon cecer, and the English acre : but the 
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vocalism of the two latter is probably identical. There is, 
however, a considerable number of cases of the undoubted 
recovery in English of an ‘a* that in classic Saxon had 
fallen into an inferior sound. The following are instances 
of words which had possessed this sound, in the earlier 
Saxon period, had lost it in the classic stage, and recovered 
it again in the transition to modern English : — 


Saxon i. 

Saxon 2. 

Knglisii. 

after 

cefter 

after 

Alfred 

Ailfrcd 

Alfred 

at 

a.*t 

at 

• has 

bxS 

bath 

crat 

crxt 

cart 

pa(N 

IxvS 

path 

was 

wa*s 

was 

114. The same may 

be shewn of some other weakenings 

of ‘ a,’ which occurred in the literary 
were corrected in English : — 

Saxon period, and 

aldorman 

ealdorman 

alderman 

arccbiscop 

crccbiscop 

archbishop 

half 

^‘hcttlf 

half 

ward 

weard 

ward 

al 

eal 

all 

calf 

cealf 

calf 


If in one or two of these latter instances the sound of the 
English vowel is not ‘ a,’ but rather au, it still indicates more 
or less a return towards the original and too often sup- 
planted ‘a.' As far then as regards the incidence of this 
chief of vowel-sounds, there was a great redistribution, and 
while some words lost it, others acquired or recovered tjic 
‘ a" vowel. 

116. When we attribute to any word the possession of ^ 
true ‘ a,' we mean that if the word be adequately pronounced, 
that sound is heard. In average conversation or reading 
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this vowel is too often slurred or squeezed up between the 
consonants. Indeed, it is a great fault in our utterance that 
our vowels are so skipped, till our whole speech seems to 
the foreign car what Welsh looks to the foreign eye — a mass 
of consonants. Our language might be improved, if it were 
made an aim in education that boys should not only articu- 
late the consonants, but also give due expression to the 
vowels. If men have not time to say their words any more 
fully than is absolutely necessary for the transaction of 
business, we may at least hope that boys have : and as 
the importance of musical instruction is now a\)preciated, 
the moment seems favourable for winning attention to the 
culture of our vowel-pronunciation. 

I. 

110. The statement is advanced w'ith some cliflicicnce, and 
commended to further observation ; but it seems to me that 
the vowels are not always most satisfactorily uttered by those 
who have had the benefit of a careful education. When I 
seek a standard of pronunciation for any particular vowel, 
it seems to present itself to me in some specimen of rustic 
diction. This is the case as regards the ‘J.' While there 
are many words in cultured English that have the true ‘ i,' 
there are not many that strike the ear as models of that 
incisive sound. But if it ever haj)pcncd to any reader to 
he standing by when two boys ran a race in Devonshire, 
he may have heard their several favourers encouraging them 
to ‘rinn’ in so clear a note that the vowel might thence- 
iorward live in his ear as a sample of the true ‘i.' ‘Rinn, 
Jack! rinn, Joel rinn, rinn, rinnl’ 

117. Words in which Saxon ‘i’ is fully retained :--~biddan 
cicen chicken^ cin chin, disc dish, fill, finch, finger, 
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flinty gift^ begin, grist, hit it, hrici? ridge, bring ring, king, lifer 
liver, litel little, micg midge, mid, midi middle, mist, ribb rib, 
sicol sickle, scip ship, siS sitli, smith, spin, spit, sioj/l, J?istl thistle, 
thing, wincian wi?ik. wind, ivinter. The instances in which 
wc have a('quircd this ^ i ’ in the stead of some less character- 
istic vocalism are few : — seolc silk, meolc milk, weoca ivick of 
candle, sj)rdot sprit (bowsprit). 

Words in wliicli the character is retained but with sound 
altered to igh or eye : — blind, cild child, hrind rind,' miht 
77iight, niht 7iight, rilil right, wiht 7(nght. 

The long to this sliort ‘ i ’ existed in the vSaxon period, but 
it is now almost lost. Mr. Alexander Ellis ascribes the change 
to the fifteonlli century. T know but of one ^ well-attested 
example of its com])lete survival both in the character and in 
the sound, and that is in the name Jde of a village near Exeter, 
a name documentarily extant in a writing of the eleventh 
century, and not only written but also pronounced (in tlu‘ 
first syllable) now as it was then with a sound which any one 
without local information would naturally spell ‘ Ivxdc/ 

In other cases wdiere tliij- long ‘ ' is preserved in sound it 
is changed in character and written ee, as flis Jleece, sltfe (slyfc) 
sleeve, scir slice 7\ 

Words in wliich the long ‘ 1 ' is retained but with the 
sound altered to igh or eye -bridle, diccre diker, five, lil 
life, liht light, lim lime, mil 7}iilc, min mine, ridan ride, scir 
shire, scric shrike, serin shrine, swin swine, jxin thmc, wii 
wife, wis 7 vise (adj.), wise wise (subst.), win wine, 

'J'he true old sound has sometimes been preserved in coni- 
])ound.s and derivations, when lost in the simple word. Thuij, 
the present vocalism of child, kind, 7mld, is modern ; but the 


* In sovncl hut not in spelling the *V survives in sneak snican. 
Skeat, Trineiplcs of English Etymology, p. 61. 
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true and original sound of these f's has kept its place in 
children s kind-red^ wilderness. 

In icicle is gicel, the first i is altered, the second has re- 
mained true. 

The assumption of identity of sound between the Italian 
and the Anglo-Saxon vowels receives countenance and con- 
firmation from several instances in which a Latin i was pre- 
served in Latin words that were naturalised in England. 
Sucli words are 7nile, shrive^ s/jrine, 7Dijic\ pine (tree) ; in 
ilu^se the Latin i lias passed from its original sound ee^ to the 
modern sound ai^ passing through the intermediate stage 
(according to Professor Skeat) of the sound ei as in vein, 
]>Lit of this the evidence appears to be scanty. 

U. 

118. 'J'he ‘ U ' is best pronounced in the rustic speech of 
the north of England. I'he northerners are weak in the ‘ i/ 
which is apt to run into a dull as hull for kill', and in the 
‘a' also — jnan is apt to sound in North Pritain as mon or 
mun. Put their ‘u' is often perfect ; and when I travel 
northward, I consider myself to be then among people of 
the northern tongue, when I hear the frequent exhortation 
‘ Cum, cum 1 ' uttered Avitli such a genuine ‘ u ' that he who 
has once heard and heeded it, will not stand to ask what was 
the ancient jironunciation of the verb cuman. 

This letter now represents the full ‘ u ’ sound in very few 
words: hull^ hush, full ^ pull, push, puss. The word put has 
this vocalism in some mouths, and the word punish had 
rather than has; for we may regard the pronunciation 
‘poonish’ as now obsolete. 

119. The following words have preserved the Saxon ‘u’ 
short bucca buck, butan but, dust, furh ftin'ow, hunt, hun- 
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dred^ hunter^ young, nut, must (brewing), nunne nun, 
sunder, sunne sun, sumor simmer, tunhe tun, turf, tusk, ]?uma 
thumb, under, up. 

Sometimes the Saxon ‘ u ’ became o, but the elder sound 
is still heard in many of the instances : — hunig honey, munne 
monk, sum some, sunu son, tunge tongue, wulf 7mlf, wunn 
wonii, wurS worth. It has been questioned what is the 
relation of this to the ‘u': — 1 am disposed to think that 
these have the true ‘ u * sound though short. Where ^ u Ms 
now written oo the vowel is well kept, as in wudu wood, wul 
ivool ; and rfim (adj.) become room (substantive). 

In the following the ‘ fi ^ long has changed to ou, or ow : — 
brfin brown, clut clout, cfisloppe coivsUp, cfi cow, chS couth ^ 
dCin down, f^\ foul, hii how, h(is house, hfisel housel, liis louse, 
mOs mouse, mouth, scrOd shroud, tCin town, J^Cisend 

thousand, hie owl, ht out. See 176. 

So with the u long by position : — grund ground, huiul 
hound, puiid pound. 

The elongation of this vo\vel has in a few instances pro- 
duced a disyllabic word out of an old monosyllabic ; as, bur 
bozver, scur shozver; to which we might add, if pronunciation 
only were considered, shr soi/r. 

Of the instances in which we have acquired a « in place 
of some other vowel, the most noticeable is where it has 
taken the place of an old ‘ i ’ : — irnan run, risce rush 
(juncus). 

120. The vowels which claim our attention after A I U 
are o and e. The natural relation of these inferior vowels 
to the Three, may be rudely figured as in the subjoined 
diagram : 

I e A o U 

Of the O it has already been incidentally shewn that it has 
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grown out of the A and out of the U, and therefore it appears 
intermediate to these two. 

121. The E is the most frequent of all the letters of the 
English alphabet. This is well known to printers, and also 
lo decipherers of cryptograph. It occasions the weak point of 
any simple cypher. If a cryptic writer attempts concealment 
by merely substituting some fixed letter or figure in place of 
each letter of his words, the decipherer will at once detect 
every e in the performance by their numerical preponderance, 
and then verify them by their position. As o between ' a ' 
and ‘ u/ so e has its seat between ‘ a ’ and ‘ i and it is easy 
to point to instances in which e has been produced by the 
cnfeeblcment of one or other of these cardinal vowels. Of 
ihe derival of e from a wc have an instance in the words 
Englandy English] the people from whom these names are 
derived being the Angel cynn. The contiguity of e to i is 
indicated by the pronunciation of E^iglandy which has an i in 
some of its foreign translations, as in the Italian Inghilterra. 
But the use of e that tends more than any to the over- 
whelming preponderance of this character in our books, is 
the ^-subscript. Of this E-subscript no single origin can be 
assigned ; it may be the relic of any one of the vowels. 

E has many varieties of sound : it has the sound of as 
in there ; it has the sound of ‘ iy as in Englandy English ; 
when doubled it has the sound of long ^ iy as in seen] when 
followed by ^-subscript, as in hcrcy it has the same long ‘ i ' 
sound; at times it has a dull neutral sound as in the first 
syllable of every ; lastly, as ^’-subscript, it has no sound of its 
Qwn at all. Here is a single line which contains five of 
these six uses, while at the same time it shews with what a 
frequency this character is capable of appearing : 

Seen here and there and everywhere. 

H. W. Longfellow, Talcs of a Wayside Inn. 
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122. And if we now ttirn, as we have done before, from 
the evidence of language to observe the organs of speech, wc 
shall by a new path reach the same end ; namely this — that 
the order I A O U is the order not only of the instinct of 
speech but also of acoustical science. 

‘The vocal mechanism, * says Professor Willis \ ‘maybe 
considered as consisting of lungs or bellows, capable of 
transmitting, by means of the connecting wind- 
cavity^ jape, a current of air through an apparatus con- 
1 arvnx upper part of the windpipe, which 

is termed the larynx. This a])paratus is capable 
3 of producing various musical (and other) sounds. 
2 wliicli are heard after j)assiiig through a vari- 
able cavity consisting of the pharynx (the cavity 
bungs behind the tongue), mouth, and nose.' If the 
Bellows arrangement is required for tlic 

vocal mechanism, it is only the outer part of it 
which we shall regard as the instrument of speech — namely, 
the larynx and the variable cavity. Of these two, the laryn.x 
is to the variable cavity, or oral tube what the vibrating 
mouthpiece which generates the note is to the variable tube 
of some wind-instruments. Our power of observation is 
practically confined to the oral tube, and it is on this most 
accessible part of the speech-organs that Helmholz and 
Koenig have made their wonderful experiments. Helmholz 
struck a tuning-fork and held it to the mouth when it was 
ready to utter each particular vowel. I'hus it was quickly 
discovered what musical note was reinforced by the air- 
vibrations in that particular position of the oral cavity, fi? 
had no tuning-fork high enough for the I; but Koenig 

^ Quoted in The Ctiliivation of the Speaking Voice, by John HuHal^ 
Clarendon Press Series, 1870. < 
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having made one, he completed and essentially confirmed 
the results of Helmholz. The vibrations per second for the 
several vowels are proximately as follows : — 

U O A ‘ E 1 
450 900 1800 3600 7200 

From these experiments it appears that the five vowels are 
musically separated from each other by distances as regular 
and as well defined as those of the ordinary scale in music ^ 
jrhe three, I, A, U, are seen to hold the places of highest, 
middlemost, and lowest, while E and O stand to these 
Cardinal Vowels precisely in that alternating position and 
relation which the purely philological evidence would assign 
to them. 


Of the Ablaut. 

123. At some distant time, before the historical era of the 
Teutonic languages, the primitive community got into the way 
of enlarging the range of their s^pccch by dint of spacing 
their vowel-sounds ; and they prosecuted this half-conscious 
sentiment until they actually multiplied three-fold, or even four- 
fold, the expressive powers of their inherited vocabulary. 

Grimm’s name of Ablaut has become so established, and 
it is so widely used, that it seems better to adopt it with 
an explanation than to seek a vernacular substitute for it. 
Glossarially, it would be represented by Off-Sound ; and 
the name imports a certain offing or distancing of vowel- 
«4)unds, whereby simple words have been [provided with a 
ready change of form, and have thus been promptly qualified 
to express a contrast of signification. Relics of this method 


Cotnptcs Rendus, April 1S70. 
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of variation are strewn about our vocabulary. There is the 
verb to hind, and the substantive hand, and another sub- 
stantive bond. Or compare the verb to shear with the 
substantive share and the adjective sheer, and another sub- 
stantive shire, and yet another shore, — and we see what a 
variety of service one consonantal framework may perform, 
with the aid of a well-defined vowel-differentiation. 

124. But it was in the verbal conjugation that the Ablaut 
found its peculiar home, and there it took formal and 
methodical possession. In that position it became the chief 
means of expressing the distinction of Time, superseding 
almost entirely the previous habit of denoting the Past by 
Reduplication. The clearest examples of this systematic 
vowel-change that the English language affords arc to ])e 
found in the old verbs, and in those especially which have 
their chief time-distinctions based upon the vocalic series 
1, A, U : — sin^, san^, su7tg\ spring, sprang, sprung, 

125. This ancient system of Vowel Gradation is much 
decayed in English, but still with a little restoration we may 
bring back many verbs into the scries. Thus, if we remcniboi' 
that the verb to ?nn is originally rin, we have at once the 
series, rin, ran, run. After this pattern we may sometimes 
reconstruct old verbs that have had their conjugation 
modernised. When we read in Chaucer of the feelings of 
the woman who was ready to burst till she had told her 
secret, how that 

Hir thoughte it swal so soore aboule hir hertc, 

Wif of Bath's Tale, ^6*j, 

we may surmise not only that our preterite swelled is ^ 
mode» !iism, but also that the spelling of swell was formerly 
* swil * ; and then if we compare the Moesogothic we actu- 
ally find swil, swal, swul, to have been the Ablaut of that 
verb. I 
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Analogies are often caught beautifully by children. I have 
heard ‘ dag' as the preterite oi dig. Also the original preterite 
of the verb to sting I heard from the mouth of a little maid 
of four years old, who said to her father, in rich tones of 
genial enquiry which writing cannot render : ‘ If a bee slang 
you, dad, would you cry ? ’ 

Enough has now been said to indicate that the Ablaut 
is a vowel-differentiation of words, and that its character 
depends upon that distinctness of the vowels from which it 
obtains its value, and force, and title. Wc shall return to this 
again in the chapter on the Verbs. 

Oy the Umlaut, 

126. The Umlaut, on the contrary, is not so much a 
vowel change, as a vowel modification. In order to see 
what it is that induces this modification, we may revert to 
the parallel between the organs of speech and a wind in- 
strument. In an elaborate instrument, with keys and other 
adjustments, if all the parts are not in smart working order, 
there will be a danger lest each note should modify its suc- 
cessor. The keys have been touched for a given note, and 
unless they promptly recover their normal position, some- 
thing will be heard of the first note at the time when the 
second is delivered. So it is in language : a letter or a 
syllabic is apt to carry on its influence to the letter or syllable 
that succeeds. In the neighbourhood of Bath, the childish 
form of the name of that city is Bab. Here wc sec the 
second consonant has been overpowered by the first. In 
the Finnish and Samoyedian languages, this principle has 
developed into a grammatical vowel-harmony, according to 
^vhich the vowel of the stem of a word determines the vowel 
of the affix.! Thus hoba (skin) makes its ablative hobahad) 
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warttge (crow) makes it warngehed; a7W (boat) makes the 
same case anohod ; habi (servant) makes hahihid ; and paeidju 
(lump) makes the ablative paeidjuhnd^. In all these instances 
we see the vowel of the affix harmonised to the nearest in 
the stem: and we recognise the development of a natural 
tendency into a law. 

In our schools we sometimes hear this Harmonic Per- 
mutation of vowels, as, ^ Diiblun, Mosos, prommus, rightcous- 
nuss, Thommus ’ ; but it is not admirable in Aryan children, 
however interesting it may be in Turanian grammar-systems. 

127. The Umlaut of the Indo-Kuropean languages is 
a phenomenon of a curiously different order. Here the 
vowel of the after-member of the word influences that which 
has gone before, so that a present vowel is influenced by 
one yet unspoken 

It seems as if we ought to take into our philological con- 
sideration the fact that the human organ of speech, while it 
is an instrument, is not a mere instrument; inasmuch as it 
contains bound up in the same constitution with itself the 
performer also. It would seem as if the consciousness of 
the moral agent exercised its influence upon a present utter- 
ance by the presentiment of that which is to follow. 

The Umlaut is a modification that has risen in our stock 
of languages within the historical period. There is no trace 
of it in the Mojsogothic, but it appears in the Old High 
German arid Anglo-Saxon. 

' M. Alexander Castren, Gramm atik dcr Samojedischen Spracheu, 
St. retersburg, 1854; p. 25. 

* The principle of the Umlaut, viz. that a present sound is influenc^l 
by one that is to follow, though it has obtained systematically only i>‘ 
the rcgVm of the vowels, is capable of being exemplified and illustratetl 
als>o through the less sensitive material of the consonants. The plural 
of place is places ^ and the latter word is pronounced ' placcz ’ ; and a» 
attentive observer may sometimes hear * plazez * from persons who do 
not say ‘ plaze * in the singular. « 
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Yet the Moesogothic supplies the conditions out of which 
it has grown. If we look at Mark i. 16 we see the word nati, 
where our English Testament has net. Here the i of the 
termination has drawn the a towards it, and has harmonised 
it into e. The intermediate form neti is preserved in the 
Oldsaxon of the Ileliand. In the same manner the Moeso- 
gothic fani reappears in the English fen. 

The Umlaut of 0 was e or ee. Our heed is from * hod, a 
word which is not extant in Saxon, but has an extant 
equivalent in the German hut. The verb to heed is there- 
fore exactly represented by the Old Saxon hbdian. 

The action of the Umlaut continued visibly to alter the 
shapes of words during the whole Saxon period. Thus the 
same word would appear with an ^ a/ or an a: in the stein, 
according as it had a full or a thin vowel in the termination. 
For example, the word day was Dii^G in the nominative 
(pointing to an earlier * dagi), DyKOES and in the genitive 
and dative singular ; but in the plural it made nom. dagas, 
gen. DAGA, dat. dagum. So likewise STiEF a letter, plur. 
STAFAs; HWiKL a whalc, plur. hw^vlas; pyEo a path, plur. 
padas. Our modern pronunciation of the word day retains 
the trace of this Umlaut, wdiich the orthography obscures; 
for it exactly corresponds to vm, the orthography which 
succeeded to d/eg. And, to take an example from adjectives, 
the word sma/t bears no trace, either in its spoken or in its 
written form, of having formerly been subject to Umlaut; 
hut it was so. It ajipears as sm/El, SMyELRE, sbi^lra, ; 

a thin vowel being, or having been, though here unwritten, 
ii^ every one of these Cases next after the /. In another set 
of Cases it appears as smalu, smalum, smala, smalan, 
and it was by the preponderance of these that our modern 
form was determined. 

128 . The J[;!onquest gave the death-blow to the Umlaut 

K 
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among us, and even the traces of it were largely obliterated. 
But some of the Umlaut-forms had allied themselves with 
certain grammatical functions, and in this new character 
they secured office and permanence. Such are those few 
plurals which, like feet^ geese, men, mice, arc formed by inward 
vowel-change. The Germans have retained the Umlaut in this 
plurality function much more than we have, and they have also 
given to it another of far greater scope and utility ; for they 
have found in Umlaut a means of differentiating the subjunc- 
tive from the indicative mood, thus — hatte habebat, hatte 
haberet. 


The Consonants. 

129. The consonants will be most conveniently arranged . 
in the order according to which they recede more and more 
from the nature of the vowels. We begin with the half 
vowels, W and Y. 

Before the Conquest the character W was little used. 
Where the Anglo-Saxon printed books have it, the manu- 
scripts have the old Rune; p. But after the Conquest, when 
a great many Romanic words beginning with V were coming 
into English, and a distinction had to be made between this 
sound and that of the old p, the latter was represented 
by a double u. It should be observed that the novelty as 
regards the W was only in the character and not in the 
sound. The sound of w was an ancient sound in the lan- 
guage, and upon it an interesting question rises ; — Whether 
this sound, which is now a chief characteristic of our lan- 
guage amidst its family, was contracted in this island by the ^ 
mingling of the Saxons with the British Kelts, or whether it 
really is the relic of a once pangothic sound, which has 
faded everywhere else, alike in the Teuton and Scandian f 
worlds. 
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The sound of the w may be described as a consonantism 
resulting from the collision of ‘u’ with another vocalic 
sound. Say 00 first, and then say ee : if you keep an in- 
terval between, the vocalic nature of each is preserved, 
but if you pass quickly from the utterance of 00 to that of 
eey you engender the consonantal sound w, and produce the 
word ive. Any vowel coming into collision with ‘ u ' will 
engender the w. It is said in Grammars that w (like y) is 
a consonant when it is initial, either of a word or syllabic ; 
and a vowel elsewhere. According to this rule (which fairly 
states the case) we find that w is a vovVel now, where once it 
was more or less consonantal. Take the word /cw, in which 
w has only a vocalic sound ; this word was once a disyllable 
I'EAWA, and here the second syllable must share the w, and 
impart to it a consonantal value. 

130. Y is a Greek letter which was ado])ted by the 
Roinans ; and in most places where it now figures in modern 
English it represents the Greek Y, v. Thus it is in ahysis^ 
amethyst^ anodytUy apocalypse, asylum, dyspepsia, hydraulic, 
hyperbole, hypocrite, hypothesis, hypop, hysteric, mystic, myth, 
tyrant, zephyr. In Saxon writing it stood for the thin u 
(like French « or German ii) apt to be confused with i. 
Indeed the French call it the Greek I, I grec. 

After the Saxon period it became a mere substitute for I. 
In an ‘ A B C Poem ' of the fourteenth century, the letter y 
is thus introduced ; 

Y for I in wryt is set. 

The final f was replaced byy, as in any ant, by hi, -ly, viany 
want, 7ny, thy. Reversely i for y, as in pride pr|)T)e. In 
rhyme for rfme, rim number, ihey has been put for i probably 
through confusion with the Greek pvdfios k 


Skeat says the spelling rhyme is not found before A.D. 1550, if so 


K 2 
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Y is only a vowel throughout Saxon literature; — it 
acquired the consonantal function after the Conquest. 
Then it was that y stepped into the place of an ancient 
G-initial, which was in a stale of decay. This is the history 
of Y in such words ^^ye,yeSjyei,yeat%yardjyare, yearn, yelp, 
yield, from the older forms ge, gese, git, gear, geard, gearo, 
GEORN, GiLPAN, GiELD. Probably the g before i and e as in 
these words and in lub^ge I love, had already the^ sound in 
Saxon times. In the transition, there appeared for two* cen- 
turies or more (the twelfth to the fourteenth) a separate form 
of letter, neither^, nory, which was written thus 5 , and was 
ultimately dropped. 99. It was a pity we lost it, as there is 
a heterogeneous combination of functions under the letter Y 
which this 3 might have alleviated. 

In old Scottish writing this 3 slid into the form of z, as 
in the following, where year is written zeir: — 

In witness quhairof we haif subscrivit thise presents with onr hands at 
Westminster the loth day of December, the zier of God i 56 tS Zeirs. 

James, Regent, &c. 

So ye/ was written zit, ajS in Buchanan's ‘ Detection ' : — • 

Quhilk wryting being without dait, and thocht sum wordis thairin 
seme to the contrarie, zit is upon credibill groundis siipposit to have 
bene maid and written be hir befoir the dcith of liir husband. 

Of this nature is the z in citizen ; it represents a former 
^-sound in OF. citizen, F. citoyen. 

7’his z, which represents the old 3 and sounds as y or even 
less than y, is still found in capercailzie, and in some family 
names as Menzies Menyics, Dalziel Dalyiel, and the local 
names Monzie Monce, Monzievaird Monivaird. ^ 

The consonantal y cannot however be traced wholly to 
the decay of initial g. This does not account for the sound 
of Y in the pronunciation of ewe, or in the unwritten name 
of the vowel u. The Saxon iw, which had no initial c, 



Old High Dutch iwa, German Eibe has become in 
English. 

131. A consonantal y has made its appearance spontane- 
ously in some parts of the island as an initial sound before 
vowels. It is in the West that this feature disj)lays itself 
most conspicuously. In Barnes's poems we meet with yable 
able, yachen aching, yacre acre, yakker acorn, yalc ale, 
yarbs herbs, yarm arm, yarn earn, yarncst earnest, yean 
f'.ACNiAN, yeaze case. 

'I'hc same thing appears in the south of Scotland, where 
ane one, a nee once, aits oats, ale, card earth, &c., are 
pronounced ‘yin, yince, yits, yill, yird.' This pronuncia- 
lii)u extends southwards into luigland, but dies out north 
of the Forth. 

Our Y (like w) is half vowel and half consonant: it is 
a consonant in the beginning of a word or syllable, and 
a vowel elsewhere. This gives the y a peculiar position in 
k'nglish which it does not hold in other languages. Our 
consonantal sound of y is represented in German and 
Danish and Swedish by j. In the' Engl ishjw/;/^ the y sounds 
exactly as the j .sounds in German jung, or in the pronoun 
of the first pcr.son in Danish Jcg, in Swedish Jag. 

132. The next in order are the Spirants, H, S, Z, partially 
C, and partially CM. 

El, in the ancient language, was a guttural. This letter 
has undergone more change of value since its introduction 
into our language than any other letter. It is now a mere 
dumb historic monument in many cases, and where it has any 
Sound it is but the sign of aspiration. It is almost classed 
with the vowels, as in the familiar rule which tells us to say 
(in before a word beginning with a vowel or a silent h. It 
once had in English the guttural force of the German c//, or 
even of the Welsh ch^ 
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Its ancient guttural sound is heard now only in those por- 
tions of tlie old Anglian provinces which are in the southern 
couniies of Scotland, and the northern counties of England. 
There you may still hear licht and necht, for light and 
night, pronounced in audible gutturals. In Anglo-Saxon 
these were written with the simple h thus, ltht, niiit, but 
pronounced guttiirally. As c and k are interchangeable in 
certain instances, e.g. Calendar or Kalendar, so in the nearly 
time stood c and h to each other. The Anglian c of the 
lime of Bceda was rei)resented by a Saxon h. The word 
BERCT bright is of frequent occurrence in his proper names, 
as Bercta, Berctfrid, Bcrctgils, Bercthun, Bcrctred, Berctuald, 
Cudl)crct, IJeriberct, Jluoetberct. I'lie same was also freely 
used in Saxon names, but in them the c is h ; Anglian bkrct 
is Saxon briht or beorut: Brihthelm, BrihtnoJ), Brihtric, 
Brihtwold, Brihtwulf, Ecgbriht, CuSbriht. Some lingering 
relics of ii guttural are found as late as the mitldle of the 
fourteenth century. For example, gilt tl)0U for ‘ seest thou/ 
or rather ‘ sehest thou," in Piers Plowman, i. 5, is evidence 
that his gij)t sight was gutfurally pronounced. 

As the H began to be more feebly uttereil, and it was no 
longer regarded as a sure guttural sign, it had to be rein- 
forced by putting a c before it, as in the above licht and 
necht; or by a g, as in though : daughter dohter. 
But the GH had little power to arrest the tendency of the 
language to divest itself of its gutturals, and gh in its turn 
has grown to be a dumb monument of bygone pronun- 
ciation h 

133. S has two sounds, one of which is heard in house, anil 
the Oilier in houses : — the former we call the proper S sound, 

^ In Scotland this guttural largely survives. Plough and enough are 
sometimes ‘plu’ and ‘enu,’ but often ‘pleuch* and ‘eneuch.* In though 
and through it is mute. ' 
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the latter we now assign to Zed. But this Z sound is the 
ancient property of S, and it lives on in that universal habit 
of the Western counties to make every S a Z, of which 
‘ Zummerzet ’ is the proverb. 

Little change has taken place in the incidence of s since 
ancestral times ; in the vast majority of instances its uses in 
English and German are alike, and indeed in all the Teuton 
languages. One remarkable exception to this uniformity of 
the area of s, is its use in Moesogothic in many words where 
the other dialects have r. 


LESOGOTHIC. 

Engt.ish. 

German 

ahs 

car (corn) 

?lcl)VC 

m a i s 

more 


bcisi 

berry 

^'ccre 

hausjan 

hear 

.&etcu 

d i u s 

deer 



Another exception is the German s for English t, as 
®affcr water, tveif) white, t)eip hot, which is noticed in the 
Lautverschiebung, 12. 

134. Z is a character of late ^introduction. During the 
Saxon time it appears in Bible translations in names like 
Zachki’s, Zacharias; and otherwise only in one or two stray 
instances, e.g. Caziei, the French town-name Chezy, in 
the following description of the path of the Northmen in 
France : — 

S87. Her for se here ]nirli i^a bryege a:t Paris, and J)a up andlang 
Sigcnc d ‘5 Ma;terne, and pa up on Mivlerne diV Caziei. 

c* 887. This year went the host up throitgh the hrui^^c at Paris ^ and then 
tip along the Seine to the Marnc^ and then up the hlarne to Chezy, 

There was the less demand for a Z in Saxon, because the 
S was sounded as Z ; yea we find S used as the represent- 
ative of z down to the fifteenth century: e.g. for 
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Zepbyrus. Nor is this letter anything more than a foreigner 
among us now. There will be found very few genuine 
English words with a z in them. 

C is a spirant or sibilant only in certain positions ; namely, 
before the vowels i and e, as cify^ centre. This is simply the 
PTench c, and the earliest Pmglish instance I can produce is 
in the Saxon Chronicle of Peterborough, anno 1128, where 
mflcc appears for Saxon miltse, perhaps by influei^c of 
P'rcnch merci. 

And as we have a French c. so have we also a French cii, 
which sounds like sh. This PVench cii is rare with us, for 
we nearly always assimilate it either to the English ch or to 
the Italian cii : 140. W'c took chinirgcon from French, and 
at first wc pronounced it ' shinirgcon/ whence it became 
surgeon. But now Walker teaches us to say ^ kirurgeon.' 
Wc can however muster a few examples of P'rcnch eii, ns, 
chagrin^ chaise, cJia7nois, champagne, charade, charlatan, 
Charlotte, chicanery, chivalry, machine. 

135. The next in order are the laquids L, M, N, R. 
These letters hold a similar position in all the great lan- 
guages, though subject to occasional peculiarities of utter- 
ance, such as the ‘ l mouille,' or the nasal m and n of the 
PVenffh with which w’e have little to do. The Liquids have 
undergone no variation in passing from the Saxon into the 
English language, except that r has unhappily lost much of 
its earlier resonance. 


is ver^ liable to be dropped out and lost. It has disappeared 
from each Alc, which hwilc, such swilc, as ealswa ; and its 
sound is very shadowy in halm, calf, should, would \ — I do not 
(though some do) add talk, walk. • 
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In a number of instances it has become very shadowy in 
French, as in the l mouillde; or vanished, as in the large class 
of words like agneau=agnellus. In some cases it has been 
transformed into r as in ap6tre= apostolus, epitre=cpistola : 
in others it has yielded before an intercalate n, as in absoudre 
=absolvere, poudre=pulvercm. In Portuguese there is 
candea=cpJidcla, and aguia=aquila. 

Put nowhere has the l been dropped so extensively as in 
Scottish. After long d it is hardly ever sounded, and we are 
familiar with a’, ba , ca,* fa’, ha’, wa’, -for all, ball, call, fall, 
hall, wall. So also after «; fu’, pu’, for full, pull. When i. 
is dropt after 0 the vowel is generally written ‘ow’ as gowdi 
knowe, pow, stown for gold, knoll, poll, stolen. These 
(hanges arc old. As early as Dunbar aw is found for all ; 
and Lindsey has a curious set of spellings that exhibit the t. 
as little better than a diacritic accompaniment to indicate 
that the a is long. Thus calff, chalmcr, faldome, 
balking, wallis (pron. wawes), walk, waiter, walx ; 
for chaff, chamber, fathom, hawking, waves, wake, water, 
wax. The form chalmer persists in the family name 
Chalmers. There arc however certain instances in which 
iicotch possesses an organic l lost in English : whilk which, 
everilk every. 

R. 

T he tendency to lose the sound of the r out of English 
words is a common subject of observation and of caricature, 
llebelongs to the south, and in the .south it belongs especially 
lo cockneys, \vhile it has also some association with noncha- 
lance and dundrearyism. The northern pronunciation is 
^uch more muscular in this particular, and northerners are 
'^^^repared for this sinking of the r when they come south. 
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A Scotch gentleman being in London for the first time took 
omnibus from Holborn to Cheapside. The conductor taking 
his fare seemed to ask ‘ You from Oban ? ' After a moment 
of surprise he saw the man meant ‘ You came from Hol- 
born ? * 

Of these liquids, l and r group together, as being more 
vocalic than the other two. These have a softening effect 
upon vowels, as may be seen above, 114 ; while m and n on 
the other hand have a conservative effect. With respect to 
the Mutes, m has a great attraction for b, 137 ; and n for d 
or T. 

Here we must particularly notice the tendency of n to 
adhere as an initial where it has no organic place ; and 
sometimes rather unaccountably, as in Ned, Noli, Nell. 
Most of the instances have been caused by habitual com- 
bination with a precedent word ending in n, generally an 
Article, Definite or Indefinite ; sometimes a Pronoun. Thus 
nonce rose from the phrase for then ouc0 ; nunclc from ‘ mine 
uncle ’ ; neuit from an efkte ; fiichname from ‘ an eke-narne.’ 
In local names we have Nash^ Noke, from at t j)rn atiftc, atteu 
a^l)e; at then oke, attenoke. 

From like causes an N has been lost in adder nasddrk; in 
apron naperon, of the same stock as napkin ; in auger nabc- 
gar nafu-gAr nave-borer ; in orange Spanish narazija, Persian 
ndranj ; in ouch for ‘ nouch * ; in umpire^ 606 c. 

The Mutes {I.alnals^ Dentals, Gulturals) 

136. We have now touched all the sounds represented J)y 
our Aljdiabet, except the Mutes ; and these are they which 
were spoken of at the outset in relation to the law of Laut- 
verschiebung. They are subdivided into the Labials, Dentals, 
and Gutturals. The Labials are P, B, F, V. • 
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P is a letter that was not much used as an initial letter of 
Saxon words. In the poems of Beowulf and of Caedmon 
taken together there arc only three words beginning with p. 
One of the three is now extinct, but the other two are quite 
familiar to us ; they are pa//i and play, "Phesc were, in the 
eighth century, exceptional words in English, from the fact 
that they began with p. Almost all English words beginning 
with p are from the Latin source. See the influx of them 
in 75. 

137. B is a great companion of m, its climb, lamb, Umber, 
In these and many other instances it has been brought in 
by the M, as in limb from ; number F. nombre from the 
Latin numerus. 

F hJs sometimes become v in English : as cefen even, delfe 
delve, lifer liver, lufu love, steorfe starve. And indeed the 
Saxon F seems to have represented the v-sound rather than 
that now attached to f. This is also the power of f in 
Welsh. 

V as a u-consonant came in after the Conquest, with such 
French words as uirtue> uaine, uerag, uencrie. But 

the character v, as a sign proper to this consonantal sound, 
and distinct from the vowel u, was not establislicd until the 
seventeenth century. 

138. The Dentals are T, D, TH. 

T is apt to be excrescent after n ; a sermon is apt to be 
called a seriliont. Thus ancient F. ojiaien, parchment par- 
cbcmgtt, peasant F. paysan, /»//o7,vrtw/ fc^aun OF. faisan. tyrant 
OF. tiran. 406. 

•Also after s. In Acts xxvii. 40 we read ‘hoised up the 
Mainsail,* but we now say ‘hoisted.' So also in against, 
.^nongsi, betwixt, zvhilst, the final t i;. excrescent. 

0 has a like affinity for n, and is often brought into a 
I'' Old as a gro\vth out of n. In the words impound, expound. 
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from the Latin impono and expono, the d is a pure English 
addition : so likewise in sound from French son, Latin sonus. 
Provincial phonetics go still further, and call a gown gownd. 
See above 94. 

D has also a disposition to slip in between l and r. 
Thus the Saxon jkalra, gen. plur. of eal all, became first 
allcr and then alDcr, as in alDcrnff^iSt=dearest of all: — 
‘ Mine aldcrliefest Sovereign,’ 2 Henry VI ^ i. i. 

TH has been touched on above, 97, in connection with the 
Rune p ; but its more modern relations have to be considered 
here. It has two sounds: one which nearly approaches 
the lisp, as in thin\ the other, which is more vocal, as in 
thine. The latter is sometimes represented by dh. In thi* 
Teutonic family this is an English feature, although the dh is 
heard in Danish at the end of some words where d is written, 
as in brod bread, ved with, pron. ‘ brodh,’ * vedh.' Of other 
families, there are three luiropean languages that have a 
well recognised xii-sound, the Welsh, the Spanish, and the 
Greek. The latter has both the sounds ; the Spanish gives 
the lisp ///-sound to c before e or /; the Welsh has the vocal 
sound in its strongest form, written as dd. Neither of the 
sounds is heard in German, though th is written, as in Thier, 
Thai. In French also it is written, but not heard: as th6, 
pronounced tay. The th with its twofold value is one of tlie 
characteristic things of our language, and more than any 
other the Shibboleth of foreigners. 

139. The Gutturals are C, K, G, Cl I, J, I I, Q, X. 

The Tenues are C and K. The word icicle shews us 
that c has two powers, the sibilant and the guttural. The 
sibilant has been noticed, 132. llie guttural c has the k- 
sound before 0 , «, also before /, r; as call, cob, cut, clav, 
crop, 

K is not properly a Latin, but a Greek letter. In Roman 
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writing it had an undefijied position as a superfluous cha- 
racter, a mere duplicate-variety of c. This was also largely 
its position through the Anglo-Saxon period, although in 
Saxon literature a doubt will sometimes intrude, whether it 
was a mere fancy to write k, and whether it meant not some- 
liiing different from the c. But very soon after the Conquest, 
the greater frequency of k is observable, and its significance 
plain ; it went on increasing just in proportion as the value of 
c became equivocal through its frenchified employment with 
the sound of s : 132. In the twelfth century, k is found to 
have a place and function of its own to the entire exclusion 
of c, namely before the vowels e and i, the cases in which 
r had gone off into the s-sound. Thus the old words c^:ne, 
CEMPA warrior, Cent, cepan, cyn, cynu, were in the twelfth 
century written constantly as feenc keen, feempa champion, 
ATtv;/, /vr/, huj king. But when the character had to be 
doubled, it was by prefixing c, and not by repetition of k, 
that the doubling was effected : thus, acknotvlcdge^ which is 
Only a compound of the particle a with knowledge, the c 
expressing the reverberation of the K-sound. So also in 
krk, crack, Jack, and the old-fashioned spellings of politick, 
mihelick, ck may be taken as equivalent to doublc-K. 

140. G has two uses, the first before a, 0 , u, or a liquid, 

gang, gate, good, gold, great, green, grim, gull, gush. 
This sound is the true Medial of the guttural series. The 
second use ie that which it has before e and i, where it 
sounds the same as our j, as, engine, gentle, giant, gin, 
^aiger, change, The rule is suspended where some Saxon 
are concerned, thus, in get, give, it has the first sound 
Ihough before e and /. 

So that we might say the first is the Saxon G, the second 

irench or Italian. 
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CH has three uses : — 

1. The English use, as in chance, change, choose, church. 
How far back this tch sound may have been in existence 
is one of the most interesting problems in Saxon phonology. 
In Swedish we find this sound attached to k when it is fol- 
lowed by a soft vowel ; thus the initial k of Swedish kyrka 
sounds as ch in our church. 

2. The French use, like sh, as in Charlotte, cheroot, 134 . 

3. The Italian use, like k, as in architect, character, chro- 
7 iicl€, ??ionarch. 

Of these three, only the first and third belong here among 
the Gutturals, the second belongs to 132 ff. 

141 . J is the consonant that has grown out of the vowel 1. 
Now the jirocess of making i into a consonant would seem 
to result most naturally in the product of the Y-sound. And 
so this has happened, where the operation has been purely 
insular and domestic. Thus we saw above, 131 , that iw 
became 

But we had not dev;eloj)ed this consonantal use of 1 
when a different one was imported from France, along with 
such words as iangler, iealous, test, iewel, win, tolly, tourney, 
ioust, toy, iudge, July, iustice. The sound of this French 
i-consonant was a palato- guttural, like that of g in git 
jacet. 

We may compare its sound with the sound of g in certain 
analogous positions in Italian, 

French. Italian. Latin. 

Jean Giovanni loannes 

inajenr maggior maior 

and wonder whether in any sense this consonant can be 
traced back to the Latin. At any rate, we have adopted it 
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from the French, have altered it to a sound of our own, and 
then we have lent it to the Latin language in our printed 
texts, transforming maior, peior, iuvare, iam, iuncus, 
huius, eius, into major, pejor, juvare, jam, juncua, hiajus, 
ejus. 

As a consonantal character distinct from i, the j dates 
from the seventeenth century. In German this character 
stands for the Y-sound; and we have one word, very 
familiar though not English, in which we also assign it this 
value. It is the congregational word Hallelujah^ made out 
of a Hebrew sentence. 

142. H has already been spoken of in its living character, 
as a spirant. But its old place was in the guttural series, 
and it still represents the guttural-aspirate in many English 
words for the purposes of comparative philology. Thus 
Latin canis is I'.nglish hound, according to Grimm’s Law, 
and jwobably the much-questioned hid, a hide of land, is 
related to the Latin civitas. 

Q is a Latin letter, which was not recognised in English 
till the close of the twelfth or the l^eginning of the thirteenth 
century. Before this the Anglo-Saxon writers had done very 
well without it; having expressed the sound of qu by the 
letters cw ; as cwalm, qualm, pestilence, death ; cwii*".D quoth, 
ewEN queen, cwic quick. At first the qu was only admitted 
in writing Latin or French words, while cw kept its place in 
native words. Among the earliest Latin or French w'ords 
beginning with qu which were adopted in English are quart, 
quarter^ qtiartetne prison, quarrel, quarry, quire, quit from 
Ljtin quietus quiet. This is the position which q holds at 
this day in the Dutch language ; it is used for spelling certain 
Latin words, while kw is used for the same sound in the 
'vords of native origin. In English, on the contrary, tlic qu 
soon prevailed even in the home-born words ; and before 
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the close of the thirteenth century we find quake, qualm, quern, 
quell, quick, 

X stands for cs, ks or gs : — axe acase Northumbrian, 
Saxon, wax G. wachs. The rustic ax for ask preserves 
the elder form acsian of that verb. 
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SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 

143. The spelling of our language has admitted a suc- 
cession of changes from the earliest times to the present day. 
We now Qall our orthography fixed : but perhaps the next 
generation will detect some changes that have taken place 
in our time. Orthography is always in the rear of pronun- 
ciation, and this distance is continually increasing. As a 
language grows old, it more and more tends towards being 
governed by precedent. We spell words as we have been 
taught to spell them. Tlie more literature is addressed to the 
eye, the more that organ is humoured, and the ear is less and 
less considered. A settled orthography is a habit of spelling 
which rarely admits of modification, and tends towards a 
slate of absolute immutability. 

When a language has become literary, its orthography has 
already begun to be fixed. The varieties of spelling which 
have taken place from the fourteenth century until now, may 
appear considerable to those who have only glanced at old 
hooks; but in reality they are very limited. A few slight 
variations, often repeated, will make a great difference in 
the aspect of a page, to the eye that is unaccustomecl to such 
variations. It might be thought that the idea of orthography 
'vas a modern affair, and that the spelling of our early writers 
"as chaotic and unstudied. But this would be a great 
tnistake. 

L 
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144 . The poet of the Ormulum (a.d. 1250) earnestly begs 
that in future copies of his work respect may be had to his 
orthography. The passage has been quoted and translated 
above, 60 . 

Chaucer also, in the closing stanzas of his ‘ Troilus and 
Creseide,’ begs that no one will ‘ miswrite ' his little boot, by 
which he means that no one should deviate from his ortho- 
graphy: 

Go, little booke, go my little tragedie 

And for there is so great diversite 
In Kiiglish, and in writing of our tong, 

So pray I to God, that none miswrite thee, 

Ne the mis-metre, for dcfaiit of tong; 

And redd wherso thou be or eles song, 

That thou be understond. . . , 

It was not for want of interest in orthography that so great 
diversity continued to exist, but it was from the obstacles 
which naturally delayed a common understanding on such 
a point, A standard was, however, set up in the fifteenth 
century, or at furthest in the sixteenth, by the masters of 
the Printing-press. It \fas the Press that determined our 
orthography. This may easily be discerned by the fact that 
whereas private correspondence continues for a long lime 
to exhibit all the old diversity of spelling, the Bible of i6ir. 
and the First Folio of Shakspeare (1623) are substantially ir 
the orthography which is now prevalent and established. 

146 . If any one will be at the trouble to compare the fol- 
lowing verses from the Bible of 16 ii with our present Bible, 
he will see that the variation is not so great as at first sight 
appears. 

Diuers opinions of him among the people. The Pharisees arc angry 
that their officers tooke him not, vS?* chide luith Nicodemus for taking hn 
pa^ I . 

In the last day, that great day of the feast, lesus stood, and crie<l> 
sa^ ing, If any man thirst, let him come vnto me, and drinke. 
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38 He that beleeiieth on me, as the Scripture hath saide, out of his 
!)eiiy shall flow riiiers of lining water. 

39 (lint this spake he of the Spirit, which they that belceue on him 
should receiiie. For the holy Ghost was not yet giuen^ because that 
lesus was not yet glorified.) 

40 H Many of the people therefore, when they heard this saying, saide, 
C>f a trueth this is the Prophet. 

41 Others said. This is the Christ. But some said. Shall Christ come 
ivLt of Galilee ? 

42 Hath not the Scripture saide, that Christ commeth of the seede of 
Dauid, and out of the townc of Bethlehem, where Dauid was? 

43 So there was a diuision among the ])coplc because of him. 

44 And some of them would haue taken him, but no man layed hands 
on him. 

45 11 Then came the officers to the chiefe Priests and Pharises, and 
they said vnlo them. Why haue ye not brought him ? 

46 The officers answered, Neuer man spake like this man. 

47 Then answered them the Pharisees, Are ye also deceiued ? 

48 Ilaue any of the rulers, or of the Pharises bcleeued on him? 

49 But this people who knoweth not the Law, are cuised. 

50 Nicodemus saith vnto them, (He that came to lesus by night, 
being one of them.) 

51 Doth our Law iudge any man before it hearc him, & know what 
he doth ? 

52 't hey answered, and said vnto him, Aft thou also of Galilee ? 
Search, and looke : for out of Galilee ariseth no Prophet. 

53 And euery man went vnto his owne house. 


146. A large part of the strange effect which this specimen 
has to the modern eye is due to something which is distinct 
from spelling — namely, to a change of form in certain cha- 
racters. I’hc modern distinction of j the consonant from i 
the vowel was not yet known. 141. 'The v was not prac- 
Ucally distinguished from the u. 137. Instead of Judge we 
«ec iudge \ and instead of deceived it is deceiued. T'hese may 
■come under the notion of orthography, but they cannot be 
called diversities of spelling. To these have to be added a 
few instances of e final, which have since been disused. Also 
a few more capital letters. Such arc the chief elements to 
,^vhich the strange aspect is due. The only real differences 
F ihis piece from our present use, are hclceue 184, layed (for 
Vaid\ commeth, trueth, 

L 2 
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Let US glance at a few of the changes which have produced 
the present settlement. For this purpose we must look back 
to the great disturbance of the Norman Conquest and its 
sequel. At that time there had been a fixed orthography 
for a hundred years ; hardly less fixed than ours now is, after 
four centuries of printing. We must remember that the Press 
is a sort of dictator in orthography. If we were to judge of 
present English orthography by a collection of manuscripts 
of the day, it would be a different thing from judging of 
it by printed books. For a manuscript literature, that of 
the last hundred years of the Saxon period is singularly 
orthographical. 


Modifications of the old Saxo7i Orthography. 


147. The clashing of dialects in the transition period, and 
the French influence, combined to raise up a new sort of 
spelling in the place of the old. Even the Saxon words 
could not escape the new influence. A very large proportion 
of the words beginning \vith c were now spelt cither with k 
or with CH. 


Examples of a Saxon iniiial-c turned into k : — 


Ci^g key 
C'enc keen 
Ct’ol keel 
Cent N'ent 
copan keep 
Ciiapa knave 
Cnawan know 


Cnedan knead 
Cneow knee 
Cn’ht knis^ht 
CyS kyth 
Cyn kin 
Cyng king 


Examples of Saxon words beginning with c, which in 
modern English have taken ch instead of c: — 


Ceafu chaff 
Ceaster Chester 
Ceorl churl 
Ceosan choose 
aid child 


Cidan chide 
Cin chin 
Circe church 
Cele chilly 
Ct^apman chapman 
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The c before e, i\ y, became palatalised to ch (tch\ and 
tliis operates also in the close of words, though the conditions 
are not always as manifest as in the preceding instances; 
thus church cyrice, speech sp^c, reach r^'can, teach t^can; 
and sometimes it has taken the form tch, as in latch Iseccan, 
thatch J>aec, 7natch gemsecca, watch wsecce, wretch wrcccea. 
This ~tch had at one time run beyond its present bounds ; 
thus in Spenser’s Faery Quecne, i. 2. 21, we read ritch for 
rich. The quaint old Scottish grammarian, Alexander Hume, 
who was ‘ Scolemaester of Bath’ in 1592, speaks contempt- 
uously of this ch and tch development of our ])ronunciation, 
calling it ‘ an Italian chirt ’ : 

With c we spil the aspiration, turning it into an Italian chirt ; as, 

charite, cherrie, of cpiliilk hereafter "I'his consonant, evin quher m 

l!ic original it hes the awnc sound, we turn it into the chirt we spak of, 
quhilk indeed can be symbolized with none, neither greck nor latin 
lettcres; as from cano, chant; from canon, clianon'; from castiis, chast; 
&c . — Of the Orthographic of the Britan TonguCy by Alexander Hume 
:K.i:.T.S., i865),"pp. 13, 14. 

148 . It is a point of much interest and of some unccr- 
tairty, how the ch is to be accounted for in this class of 
examples. Was this simply a rdform in the direction of 
phonetic spelling, and had these words been pronounced 
with the ch sound even while they were written with the c ? 
'I’hat this was not the case universally the Scotch form kirk 
is a sufficient evidence. But may it have been so partially- - 
may the chirt have been in the southern and western pro- 
nunciation ? Something of this sort may be seen at present 
in Scandinavia, The Swedish and Danish languages have 
initial k in common in a large number of words. The 
BUnisli K has no chirt anywJicre; but the Swedish k is pro- 
nounced as English ch w'hen it is followed by thin vowels. 

J This indicates a former j^ronimciatioii of canon more like the French 
ihanoinc. , 
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The Danish word for church is kirke; the, Swedish word is 
kyrka. In the former case the k- initial is pronounced as in 
Scotland; in the latter it sounds like the first consonant 
in the English church, A like division of pronunciation may 
possibly have existed in this island before the Conquest. 

149. Analogous to the use of / before the ch (anciently c) 
is the putting a d before an ancient g. Thus we have the 
forms hedge hegc, wedge weeg, ridge hrycg, sledge slecge. 
Also knowledge (323), and the rejected ohlidge (173). 

150. Saxon sc followed by e or i became sh : — 


Sccaclu shade 
Sceaf sheaf 
Sccaft shaft 
Sceaga shaw 
Sccal shall 
Scearaii dtame 
Sceanca shank 


Sccap sheep 
Sccarp shaip 
Seel shell 
Sceort short 
Scco shoe 
Seild shield 
Scip ship 


In other cases the Saxon sc is preserved, as scale scale, 
send) scrob, and scypen cattle-shed. Sometimes both 
forms exist, thus scol sceot, has a doublet sliol. In shoulder 
sculdor, the sh exceeds th*: general rule. 

INIany of the words that begin with jr, sk^ are Scandin- 
avian : as, scanty scar, score, scraggjy, scrap, scrape, scrip, 
skill, skiille, skull, skin, sky. See 59. In one instance it is 
now written sch (by Grecian influence) where nothing but 
the simple sc is heard ; school iscole scolu, Lat. schola, 
<TXo\r), 

I'he English is more sibilant than the Anglo-Saxon was, 
and the change of sc to sh has contributed to this effect. The 
sibilancy of our language is a European proverb. Undoubt- 
edly our whole stock is sibilant, and the Moesogothic itself 
most of all. The Saxon was one of the least sibilant of the 
family, as the lists above (10 and 12) sufficiently indicate. 
Our modern access of sibilancy has been due entirely to 
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French contact. Besides our native sibilants, which had 
been reduced below average proportions, we accepted all 
those of the French, which were many. That language is 
eminently sibilant now to the eye, though not to the ear. It 
is by the silence of their final s that our old neighbour is in 
a position to smile at the susurration of the Fhiglish language. 
Apart from French influence, we were less sibilant than either 
the French or the German. 

161. A great cause of change was the quiescence of the 
old guttural-aspirate h. This produced more than one set of 
modifications in spelling. 

One of these was the habit of writing wh instead of the old 
Hw. It seems that the decaying sound of the guttural gave 
the z£;-sound more prominence to the car, and that accordingly 
the w was pul before the n in writing. This alteration had 
the more effect on the appearance of the language, because 
many of the words so transformed are among the commonest 
and most frequently recurring. The following are some of 
the more conspicuous examples : — 


Ilwa who 
Hwses whose 
llwam whom 
Hwsel 7ohalt’ 

HwtC?r ivhere 
Ilwa-'t 7vhat 
HwEetstan whetstone 
Hw^-te wheat 


Ilwilc which 
Hwcol wheel 
liwi why 
llwtl white 

n wisperuiiir wh tspering 
11 wist Icre wh isllcr 
Ilwit white 


But here under the surface of one change in orthography 
we have two divergent changes in sound. The first three 
iijstances have dropped the ze;-sound and retained that of the 
h with a softened effect ; but all the rest have nearly lost the 
H-sound, retaining that of the w. 

The Scotch retained the guttural much longer; and indeed 
is still audible in Scotland. And they wrote as well as pro- 
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nounced gutturally: thus, quha, quhilk, quhat. Alexander 
Hume ( 147 ) thus recounts a dispute he had with some 
Southrons on the point : — 

To clere this point, and alsoc to reform an errour bred in the soutli, 
and now usurped be our ignorant prinleres, 1 wil tel quhat befcl my self 
cjuhen I was in the south with a special giid frende of mync. Ther reasc, 
upon sum accident, quhither qttho, qtthen, quhat, etc., should be sym- 
bolised with q or lu, a boat disputation betuene him and me. After 
manie conflictes (for we oft encountered'), we met be chance, in the citie 
of Baeth, with a Doctour of divinitie of both our ac(juentance. He in- 
vited us to denner. At table my antagonist, to bring the question on 
foot amangs his awn condisciplcs, began that I was becum an heretick, 
and the doctour spering how, ansiiered that I denyed quho to be spelled 
with a w, but with qn. 

Be quhat reason V quod the doctour. 1 fere, I beginning to lay my 
grundcs of labial, dental, and guttural soundes and symbolcs, he snapped 
me on this hand and he on that, that the doctour had mikle a doc to win 
me roome for a syllogismc. Then (said 1) a labial letter can not sym- 
boliz a guttural syllab. But w is a labial letter, quho a guttural sound. 
And Iherfoer iv can not symboliz quho, nor noe syllab of that nature. 
Ileie the doctour staying them again (for al barked at ones), the propo- 
sition, said he, I understand ; the assumption is Scottish, and the con- 
clusion false. Quherat, al laughed, as if I had bene dryven from all 
replyc, and I fretted to see a frivolousc jest goe for a solid ansucr.— 
Of the Orthographic, &c., p. i8. 

The Scotchman was yiglit. And the Southrons might 
thank the Scotch for having preserved a fine trait of English 
j)ronunciation, yea they might even endeavour by culture and 
education to recover tlie true and ma.sculine utterance of 
what, which, where, wheii, while, 

162 . Another of these was the change of i.iht, mbit, 
NiHT, siht, to light, might, night, sight. The g was prefixed 
to the h in order to insist on the h being uttered as a 
guttural. But it has failed. The guttural writing remains 
as a historical monument, but the sound is no long*"/ 
heard except in Scotland and the conterminous parts of 
England. 

After GH had become quiescent, it was employed as a 
sign of long /. Spenser wrote the adjective white as 
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‘whight': ‘All in a silken camus lilly whight/ Faery Queene, 
ii. 3 . 26 . 

In Ralegh's letters we repeatedly find ‘ wright ' write ; so 
also spright was written instead of sprite) and although it 
is now obsolete, yet its derivative sprightly is still in use. 
Spight for spitCy in Spenser, quoted below (166), may 
seem to have more right to the guttural, as it is from 
despectare. 

163. Likewise Saxon H-final has become gh, as burh 
burgh and borough, sloh slough, 7'he sound of tigh must 
be noticed. Sometimes it sounds like'' simple u or w) as 
in plough, through, daughter, slaughter. In other cases it 
sounds like f) as chough, cough, enough, laughter, rough, 
slough (of a snake), tough, trough. In dough, though it is 
quiescent. The same variety occurs in local and family 
names. In some parts of England the name Waugh is 
pronounced as Waw, and in others as Waff. 

Opinions differ about the cause of this f sound : some 
have thought it may have risen from interpreting the u as 
an f, just as lieutenant becomes ‘ biftenant.' But this hardly 
gives an adequate explanation, inasmuch as it applies only 
within the pale of literature, whereas some of the strongest 
examples rise outside. Indeed it would seem that there is 
hardly any of these ugh words, that has not had the f sound 
at some time or in some locality. The ‘ Northern Farmer' 
«ays thruf for through) and in Mrs. Trimmer's ‘Robins,' 
chap, vi., though receives a like treatment; for Joe the 
gardener says, ‘ No, Miss Harriet ; but I have something to 
ieU you that will please you as much as tho'f I had 


^ This will not be found in all editions, because such rude things arc 
seemed objectionable by modern educationists; and Mrs. Trimmer is 
expurgated. ® 
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The following quotation from Surrey seems to indicate 
that taught in his time might be pronounced as ' loft'; — 

Farewell ! thou hast me taught. 

To think me not the first 
That love hath set aloft, 

And casten in the dust. 

At Ilkley, near Leeds, slaughter may be heard pronounced 
like laughter \ and John Bunyan pronounced daughter as 
‘ dafter ’ (unless the rhyme is ‘ artcr ' and ‘ darter ') : 

Despondency, good man, is coming after. 

And so is also Much-afraid, his daughter. 

There is one word of this group which still keeps hold of 
two stages of pronunciation, and that is the word draught. 
The colloquial pronunciation is now ‘ draft,' but in Drydcn 
we find the other sound ; — 

Better to hunt the fields for health unbought. 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 

The GH with which we have been now dealing is a 
domestic product; there is yet another gh, and the notice 
of it shall close this division, which has been occupied witli 
the modifications that befell the old Saxon spelling. 

Initial cn as equivalent to g (hard) or French gu, is 
an Italian affectation, and for the most part a toy of the 
P^lizabetlian period; a-ghast, ghastly y gherMuy ghost (gost in 
Chaucer, Prol. 205 ). 'I'he word which we now write guess 
is in Spenser ghess. 


OrthograpJy of the French Element, 

164. If we now leave the Saxon and notice the French 
words that entered largely into our language in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, there are two general observalicns 
to be made concerning them: (i) They take their ort ;0- 
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graphy from the French of the time, and therefore the Old 
French is their standard of comparison. ( 2 ) They were at 
first pronounced as French words; and although the ori- 
ginal pronunciation was soon impaired, yet a trace of their 
native sound followed them for a long time, just as happens 
in like cases in our own day. In course of time they were 
so completely familiarised that their origin was lost sight of, 
and then they insensibly acquired an English pronunciation. 
The spelling would sometimes follow all these changes, but 
in other cases the habit of writing was too strongly fixed. 

The modern French words bouquet^ Iraii^ familiar as they 
are among us, still keep their French form and French 
pronunciation. The modern French clique had lost its 
French vocalism and was pronounced as click in the last 
generation, but it has since recovered its French sound. 

The Old French w’ord honour appeared in English as 
‘ honure ' in Layamon and then as honour in Chaucer, and in 
both cases it was accented after the French manner on the 
last syllable. But now the accent has moved back to the 
first syllable, and in America there is a tendency to abolish 
the last trace of French orthography and to write ho7ior. 

166. In reading early English poets, if we wish to catch 
the music as well as the sense, we must bear in mind the 
difference of pronunciation; and that difference is for the 
most part a matter of Old French. 

The tendency of the French nation is the reverse of ours 
in the matter of accentuation. They are disposed to throw 
the accent on the close of a word ; we always try to get it as 
Ppar the beginning as possible. There is a large body of 
^^rench words in our language which have at length yielded 
to the influences by which they are surrounded, and have 
come to be pronounced as English-born words. The same 
^'ords were f(»r centuries accented in the French manner, and 
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these are especially the ones we ought to attend to, if we 
would wish not to stumble at the rhythm of our early poets. 


Chaucer has 

aventiire 

for our 

?» 

adventure 

coritrcc 

country 

corage 

»» 

coil rage 

fortune 

) 1 

fcktiine 

l.iboure 

•t 

labour 

langage 

>> 

language 

mariage 

}> 

marriage 

nature 

?> 

nature 

reson 

if 

reason 

vertue 

ii 

virtue 

viage 

?> 

voyage 

visage 

ii 

visage 


Long after Chaucer this French influence continued to be 
fell in our language. ]{ven so late as Milton considerable 
traces of it arc found in his rhythms, "^'or example, he accents 
aspect on the last syllable, in Paradise Lost^ vi. 450 : — 

Hia words here ended, but his meek aspect 
Silent yet spake, and breath’d immortal love. 

So contest in Paradise Lost, iv. 872 ; — 

Not likely to parte hence without contest. 

Again, in tlic last line of the Ninth Book : — 

And of their vain contest aj)peared no end. 

166 . The case of the word contrary is interesting, especially 
as we are told in Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary that ‘the 
accent of this word is invariably jdaced on the first syllable 
by all correct speakers, and as constantly removed to the 
second by the illiterate and vulgar.' Rather hard terms to 
apply to the time-honoured and classical pronunciation of 
contrary \ yet Walker did but express the current judgment 
of polite society in his day. We find it in Shakspeare, 
Romo and Juliet, i. 5 : — 

You must contrary me, marry ’tis time. • 
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And in Spenser s Faery Queene, ii. 2 . 24 , where I will quote 
the whole stave for the sake of its beauty : — 

As a tall ship tos?cd in troublous seas 

(Whom raging windes, threatning to make the pray 

Of the rough rockes, doe diversly disease) 

Meetes two contrarie billowes by the way, 

That her on either side doe sore assay, 

And boast to swallow her in greedy grave ; 

Slice, scorning both their spights, does make wide way, 
And, with her brest breaking tlie fomy wave. 

Does ride on both their backs, and faire herself doth save. 

And in Milton’s Samson Agonistes, 972 : — 

Fame, if not doiible-facM, is double-mouth’d. 

And with contrary blast proclaims most deeds. 

167. Although the disposition of our language is to throw 
the accent back, yet we arc far from having divested our- 
selves of words accented on the last syllable. There are a 
certain number of cases in which this constitutes a useful 
(lisdnetion, when the same word acts two parts. Such is the 
case of the doublets humane and hUman ; of augiisi and the 
month of August^ which is the selfsame word. Sometimes 
the accent marks the distinction between the verb and the 
noun : thus we say to rebels to record ; but a rebels a record, 
W'hcn the lawyers speak of a reedrd (substantively), they 
merely preserve the original French pronunciation, and 
thereby remind us that the distinction last indicated is an 
Knglish invention. We have many borrowed words to which 
we have given a domestic character by setting them to a 
music of our own. 

But independently of the instances in which the accent on 
the last syllable is of manifest utility, there are others naturally 
itccented in the same manner, in which there seems to be no 
disposition to introduce a change. Examples : — polite^ urbane^ 
locose^ divine^ complete. 

158. By •the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the old 
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inflections had sunk into a trick and fashion of the time to 
extend words by the addition of an a silent ^-final. 

A great number of these final ^’s have been abolished, 
others have been utilised, 169 ; but these fashions mostly 
leave their traces in unconsidered relics. Such is the e 
at the end of therefore^ which has no use as expressive of 
sound, and which exerts a delusive effect on the sense, 
making the word look as if it were a compound of fore^ 
like before^ instead of with for^ which is the fact; and for 
this reason some American authors now print therefor. 

169 . In course of time this ^-final, which had become a 
mere orthographic fashion, came to have a function assigned 
to it. In the fifteenth century it was a mere Frenchism, a 
fashion and nothing more. But by the end of the sixteenth 
century it came to be a grammatical sign that the proper 
vowel of the syllable was long. Against this orthographical 
caprice the Scotch grammarian, Alexander Hume, who dedi- 
cated his book to King James I, stoutly protested : — 

We use alsoc, almost at tlic end of everie wj)rd, to wryte an idle c. 
This .sum defend not to be idle,* because it affcctes the voual before the , 
consonant, the sound cjiihcrof many tymes alterc.s the signification ; as, 
hop is altero latitum pede saltare ; hope is sperarc : fir, abies ; fyn c, 
ignis ; a fin, pinna ; fne, probatiis : hid, jubere ; bide, manerc : with 
many moe. It is true that the sound of the voual befoer the consonant 
many tymes doth change the signification ; but it is as untrue that the 
voual € behind the consonant doth change the sound of the voual before 
it. A voual devyded from a voual be a consonant can be noe possible 
means return thorough the consonant into the former voual. Consonantes 
betiiene vouales are lyke partition walles betuen roomes. Nothing can 
change the sound of a voual but an other voual coalescing with it into 
one sound. ... To illustrat this be the same exemples, saltare is to hop\ 
sperare is to hoep ; abies is fir ; ignis fyr \ or, if you 'wi\l,fer: jubere is 
hid; mauere hyd or hied. — Of the Orthographic, &c., p. 21. , 

100. The fifteenth century is the period in which we 
adopted the French combination gu to express the retention 
of the hard o-sound before e or i. Chaucer has guerdov, 
which is a French word ; but he did not apply \his spelUn:; 
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to words of English origin, such as, guess, guest, guild, guilt. 
These he wrote without the u. Mr. Toulmin Smith spells 
gild throughout his book entitled ‘ English Gilds.' 

In language we have an abnormal French spelling, which 
lost its footing with them, but established itself with us. 
Here the u has acquired a consonantal value as a conse- 
quence of the orthography. In Chaucer it is langage, but in 
the Promptorium ( 1440 ) we read ‘ Langage or langwage.' 
167. The change in tongue tunge may perhaps have been 
clue to the purpose of preserving the hard sound of the g. 


Divers incidental variations. 

161. Another fashion was the doubling of consonants, as 
in the case of ck. Many of these remained to a late date ; 
and there are some few archaisms of this sort which have 
only just been disused. Such are poetick, ascelick, politick, 
catholick, instead of poetic, ascetic, politic, catholic. This was 
the constant orthography of Dr. Johnson : ‘ The next year 
( 1713 ), in which ‘‘ Cato " came upon the stage, was the grand 
cJimacterick of Addison's reputation,' When such exuberances 
are dismissed, it is quite usual to make an exception in favour 
of Proper names. There arc very good and practical reasons 
why these should affect a spelling somewhat removed from 
the common habits of the language, and accordingly we find 
that almost every discarded fashion of spelling lives on some- 
where in Proper names. 'The orthography of Frederick has 
iiot been reformed, and the ck holds its ground advan- 
ta.geously against* the timidly advancing fashion of writing 
Frederic, 328* 

162. To the same period belongs the practice of writing 
double I at the end of such words as celestiall, mortall, faith- 
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full^ eternally counsell^ naturally unequall, ivake/ull, cruell : also 
in such words as lilly^ 162 . 

It is a relic of this fashion that we still continue to write 
/«'//, a//, yh//, instead of ///, a/, fuly which were the forms of 
these words in Saxon. 

Spenser sometimes puts French c for s (134), and y for / 
(131), thus bac© desyre (Faery Queene, ii. 3 . 23 ) for base 
desire. 

The vacillation between c and s terminated discriminative]}' 
in a few instances. Thus we have prophesy the verb and 
prophecy the noun, to practise and a practice. Less esta- 
blished, but often observed, is the differentiation of liceiise the 
verb from licence the substantive, as — 

Licence they mean when they cry Liberty. 

John Milton, Sonnet xii. ii ; ed. Tonson, 1725. 

103. In the sixteenth century there appeared a fashion of 
writing certain words with initial sc- which before had simple 
S-. It was merely a way of writing the words, and was 
without any significance as to the sound. Hence the forms 
scent, scite, scitnatmi ; and side became scythe. It probably 
sprang from the influence of such Latin forms as scene, 
science, sceptre. 7 ’hese cases are to be kept apart from those 
of 150. Scent is from the Latin sentire, French sentir, and 
is written sent in Spenser’s Faery Queene, i. i. 53. SciU\ 
now site, has returned to its natural orthography, as bein*^ 
derived from the Latin situs ; and we once more write it as 
did Spenser and Ben Jonson. But there are still persons of 
authority who adhere to the seventeenth century practice 
the practice of Drayton and Fuller and Burnet. 

164 . In the sixteenth century there was a prodigal d.is- 


This was true when the First Edition appeared*in 1871. 
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position to put w before words beginning with an h or with 
an R. This seems to have been due to association. There 
was in the language an old group of words beginning with 
wh ( 161 ) and wr ; such as, whale, wharf, wheat, what, wheel, 
when, where, which, who, ivhither, wrath^ wreak, wrestle, 
wretch, wright, wrist, ivrite, wrong , — all familiar words, and 
some of them words of the first necessity. The contagion 
of these examples spread to words beginning with h or r 
simple, and the movement was perhaps aided in some measure 
by the desire to reassert the languishing gutturalism of n and 
(we may add) of r. 

This was the means of engendering some strange forms of 
orthography, which either became speedily extinct or main- 
tained an obscure existence. For example, whot for hot: 

He soone approched, panting, breathlesse, whot, 

Faery Qucenc, ii. 4. 37, 

and red- whot, iv. 5. 44; whome for home\ wrote for root. 
[n Shakspcarc, ‘Troylus and Cressida,* iii. 3. 23, wrest prob- 
ably belongs here, being a modish spelling of rest. In Sir 
W. Ralegh's Letters we find wrcdifiess readiness. Ralegh's 
own name occurs in contemporary writing as Wraw'lyb 
'Fhe form wrapt, as quoted in 198 , belongs here. Modern 
writers seem to have decided for rapt', there is no other 
form in Tennyson, who has wrapt only in such phrases as 
‘ wrapt in a cloak.' This is an instance in which it may be 
doubted whether the word does not lose a certain poetic 
haze by being so rigidly etymologized. In Dean Milman's 
History of the Jews, ed. 1868, it stands, ‘Elijah had been 
wi'apt to heaven in a car of fire.' 

185 . By this process was formed the vext word wretch- 


^ See Courtly Poets from Raleigh to Montrose, ed. ' Hannah [ Arch- 
fieacon of Lewes^, p. 23 note. 
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lessness in the seventeenth Article. To understand this word, 
we have only to look at it when divested of its initial 
as ‘ retchlessness ' ; and then, according to principles already 
defined, to remember that tch grew out of Saxon c (147); 
and in this way we get back to the verb to reck rekken, 
to care for. So that ‘ retch-less-ness " is equivalent to care- 
nought-state of mind — that is to say, it is much the same 
thing as ‘ desperation.’ The prefixed w has in this instance 
proved fatal to the word. The tch form of this rodt has 
fallen out of use, and probably it was the prefixing of 
this zv that extinguished it. For it had the effect of 
creating a confusion between this word and wretch, a word 
totally distinct; and this is one of the greatest causes of words 
dying out, when they clash with others and cause confusion. 
We retain the verb to reck, and also reckless and recklessficss, 
but not zvretchlessness ^ 

Beside these obsolete forms, one sprang up under the 
same influence which has obtained a great place in modern 
English. The form whole for ‘hole’ or hale bears in the 
English Bible its first sense of hale, sound (integer), and 
thence passed into that of complete (totus). In this case, 
the language has been accidentally enriched, A new word 
has been introduced, and one which has made for itself a 
place of the first importance in the language. For the ex- 
pression the whole has obtained pronominal value in English. 

106. One of the most remarkable instances of this change 
(remarkable because it was made in the pronunciation only 
and not in the writing of the word) is that of the numeral 

^ The I3ible-translator, Myles Coverdale, spelt raught (the preterite 
of reach, and equivalent of our reached) with a w. Speaking of 
stretching forth his hand to pick the forbidden fruit, he says, ‘he 
wrought life and died the death.’ That is to say, he raught, or snat hed 
at, life. — Writings of Myles Coverdale, Parker Society. The Old I 
P-*7. 
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one. It used to be pronounced as written, with a long o, 
ab in ‘ Love's Labour s Lost,' iv. 2. 80, and we still hear it so 
in its compounds alone^ atone, only. But it has now long been 
pronounced as wun, and this change may with probability be 
placed in the sixteenth century. In Devon it is waun, and 
in Somersetshire may be heard ‘ the wonn en the wother ' 
for ‘ the one and the other.' 

One of the features of the Dorset dialect is the broad use 
of this initial w, both in the first numeral and in other words, 
such as woak oak, wold old, woats oats. 

John ]hoom he wer a jolly soul, 

A grinder o* the best o’ meal, 

Bezide a river that did roll, 

Vrom.weck to week, to push his wheel. 

Ilis Jdoiir were all a-mcade o’ wheat. 

An’ fit vor bread that vo’k mid cat; 

Vor he would starve avore he’d cheat. 

‘ *Tis pure,* woone woman cried ; 

* Ay, sure,* woone mworc replied ; 

‘ You’ll vind it nice. Buy woonce, buy twice,* 

Cried worthy Bloom the miller. 

The same worthy miller sitting in his oaken chair is de- 
scribed, by the same provincial poet* as 

A-zitten in his cheair o* woak. 

In Tyndale's earliest New Testament, which reached 
England in 1526, one is repeatedly spelt won. 

167 . But while we point to the western counties as 
abounding in this feature, we must not overlook the fact 
that in Yorkshire, and generally throughout the North, one 
is pronounced wonn, and oats are called wuts, as distinctly 
as jn Gloucestershire and the West of England. Whatever 
hs antecedents, we must regard this w with particular interest 
as being a property of the English speech. To the Scandi- 
ttavians it is ungenial ; they have dropped it in words where 
It is of anciem standing, both in English and German, as 

M 2 
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in week^ wool, wolf, Woden, wonder, word, which the Danes 
call uge, uld, ulf, Odin, under, ord\ Is it from Danish 
influence that in the eastern parts of England, and especially 
in London, it is well-known vernacular to say un, commonly 
printed "un, as if a Z£; had been elided ; e. g. a good "un ? 

The Germans write the w in these words, Woe he, Wo lie, 
Wolf, Wunder; but they do not share with us our w, for 
they pronounce it as v; so at least it is in the literary 
German. If, however, we listen to the voice of the people, 
we perceive great variation in Germany. In the southcrti 
parts they seem to approach very nearly to the sound of 
our w; and, according to Paulus Diaconus, the Lombards 
exaggerated this sound, for he says that they pronounced 
Wodan as Gwodan. Even in France we occasionally catch 
a complete w-sound, as in aiguille, oui, Edouard, Ijongwy. 
But these are sporadic instances, and there is no national 
language that shares with us in the consonantal w, except 
the Dutch only. 

168. The influence of association (164) explains many 
other peculiarities of ouP spelling. It was on this principle 
that the word could acquired its l. This word has no natural 
right to the l at all, being of the same root as can, and the 
second syllable in \mcouth, viz. from the verb which in Saxon 


^ This aphjcresis of the w has been planted in Scotland, and it is one 
of the most distinct marks of Scandinavian admixture. In Scotch, week 
sometimes becomes ouk (pronounced /7^), spelt by Sir D. Lyndsay some- 
times oulk, while wool is constantly reduced to 00*. 

The following is a conversation between a ‘ merchant * and a woman 
about to purchase woollen goods ; — 

She. Oo’ ? (Is it wool ?) 

lie. Ay, 00’ ! 

She. A’ 00’? (All wool?) 

He. Ay, a’ oo\ 

She. A’ ae 00’? (All one wool? — all the same wool?) 

He. Ay, a’ ae ooM * . 
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was written cunnan. In would and should the i. is organic ; 
but could acquired the l by mere force of association with 
these. For the silence of the l see 136. 

It was tlirough Latin associations that the word faute 
recovered in the Latinising sixteenth century its hereditary l 
and became fault. And here the l did what in could ^ would, 
should it failed to do ; it made itself heard, orthography pre- 
vailing over tradition. Yet the old traditional sound survived 
loo, and the poet claimed the right to use it when it suited 
his occasion : 

Yet he was kind, or if severe in aught, 

'I'hc love he bore to learning was in fault. 

O. Goldsmith, Deserted Village. 

160. Between spelling and pronunciation there is a mutual 
attraction, insomuch that when spelling no longer follows 
the pronunciation, but is hardened into orthograph}^, the pro- 
nunciation begins to move towards the spelling^, A familiar 
illustration of this may be found in the words Derby, clerk, 
in which the er sounds as ar, but which many persons, 
especially of that class which is beginning to claim educated 
rank, now pronounce literally. The ar pronunciation was 
a good Parisian fashion in the fifteenth century, as may be 
seen in the rhymes of Villon, the French poet of that period. 

But it must have been older than the time of Villon. In 


* This appeared to a correspondent inconsistent with what has been 
said (143) about orlliography being behind pronunciation by a con- 
tinually increasing distance. I do not think there is any inconsistency 
between the two statements, because though the spelling docs now and 
then lure back the advanced pronunciation to its side, yet this is only 
an incidental and sporadic phenomenon ; while the causes which drive 
pronunciation to leave ortliography behind are incessant in their action, 
^d the other attraction, though real, does not amount to a counteracting 
jorce. — The correspondent who gives an author opportunity for making 
nis meaning plainer, confers an obligation, which is only exceeded by the 
Kindness ot the fviend who points out a positive error. 
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Chaucer, Prol. 391, we are not to suppose that Sertcmouthe 
is to be pronounced as it was by the school-boy who was 
the cause of hilarity to his class-fellows by calling that sea- 
port ‘ Dirty-mouth/ In Chaucer’s pronunciation the first 
syllable represents the same sound as Dart now does. The 
popular sarmon sermon, is found in Chaucer. Sarvant 
and sarvice occur in Ralegh’s letters. We pronounce ar 
in Serjeant, We write ar in farrier ; and ferrcr is forgotten. 
Both forms are preserved in the case of person and parson 
(Love’s Labour’s Lost, iv. 2. 78). In Ralegh we find parson 
in the sense of ‘ person.’ Alerchant was originally a mere 
variety of spelling for marchant, and had the same sound ; 
but the pronunciation has now adapted itself to the prevalent 
value of er, 

170. There are other familiar instances in which we may 
trace the influence of orthography upon pronunciation. In 
the early part of this century it was the correct thing to say 
‘ Lunnon.’ At that time young people practised to say it, 
and studied to fortify themselves against the vulgarism of 
saying London literally. •» At the same time Sir John was 
pronounced with the accent on Sir, in such a manner that it 
sounded like surgeon. This accentuation of ‘ Sir John * may 
be traced back to Shakspeare, 2 Henry VI, ii. 3. 13 : 

Live in your country here in banishment, 

With Sir John Stanley in the Isle of Man. 

Also, 4. 77, J 

And Sir John Stanley is appointed now 
To take her with him to the Isle of Man. 

Compare Milton, Sonnet xi : 

Thy age, like ours, O soul of Sir John Cheek, 

‘ tated not learning worse thaa toad or asp, 

When thou taught’st Cambridge and King Edward Greek. 

171. The same generation said * ^ooxiv&\i'^iox punish 
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relic of the French u in punir); and when they spoke of a 
joint of mutton they called it ‘jinte' or ‘jeynt/ In some 
cases it approximated to the sound ‘ jweynte/ and this was 
heard in the more retired parts among country gentlemen. 
This is in fact the missing link between the ei or eye sound 
and the French diphthong oi or oie — in imitation of which the 
peculiarity originated. The French words loi and joie are 
sounded as I’wa and j'wa. When the French pronunciation 
had degenerated so far in such words as join, joint, that they 
were uttered as jine, jinte, a reaction set in, and recourse 
was had to the native English pronunciation of the diphthong 
oi^. Hence our present join, joint, do not always rhyme 
now where they once did rhyme. That beautiful verse in 
the 1 06th Psalm (New Version) is hardly producible in 
refined congregations, by reason of this change : — 

O may I worthy prove to see 
Thy saints in full j)rosperityI 
That I the joyful choir may join. 

And count thy people’s triumph mine! 

172 . The fashion has but recently passed away of pro- 
nouncing Rome as the word room* is pronounced. This is 
an ancient pronunciation, as is well known from puns in 
Shakspeare. No doubt it is the phantom of an old French 
pronunciation, and it bears about the same relation to the 
French utterance of Rome, that the adj. boon does to the 
French bon. But it is remarkable that in Shakspeare's day 
the modern pronunciation (roam) was already heard and 
recognised, and the two pronunciations have gone on side 
hy side till now, and it has taken so long a time to establish 
the mastery of the latter. The fact probably is, that the 


\ The pronunciation of oi as ‘ eye ' is universal in Scotch, join is jine ; 
mn kine ; soil sile ; oil lie ; doit bile, &c. ; and the same seems to be 
common in America, e.g. ‘ strike ile’ and 'vyage ’ in lines quoted 376. 
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‘ room ’ pronunciation has been kept alive in the aristocratic 
region, which is almost above the level of orthographic 
influences ; while the rest of the world has been saying the 
name according to the value of the letters. The Shak- 
spearean evidence is from the following passages. King 
John, iii. i : 

Con. O lawfull let it be 

That I have roome with Rome to curse a while. 

So also in Julius Caesar, i. 2. But in 1 Henry VI, iii. i ; , 

Winch, Rome shall remedie this. 

Wanv, Roame thither then. 

The street in which Charles Dickens went to school at 
Chatham bears its evidence here: 

Then followed the preparatory day-school, a school for girls and 
boys, to which he went with his sister Fanny, and which was in a place 
called Rome (pronounced Room) lane. — John l^'orster, Life of Charles 
Dickens, (1872) ch. i. 1816-21, 

173 . There still exist among us a few personages who 
culminated under George IV, and who adhere to the now 
antiquated fashion of their palmy days ^ With them it used 
to be, and still is, a point of distinction to maintain certain 
traditional pronunciations : gold as ‘ gould ' or ‘ gu-uld ' ; 
yellow as ‘yallow'; lilac as Meyloc'; china as ‘cheyney *: 
oblige as ‘ obleege,' after the French obliger. 

To this group of waning and venerable sounds, which 
were talismans of good breeding in their day, may be added 
the pronunciation of the plural verb are like the word air *. 
an instance in which the modern pronunciation runs counter 
to the orthography. The following quotation from Words- 


Written in 1867, or thereabouts. 
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worth, ‘ Thoughts near the Residence of Burns,* exhibits it 
in rhyme with prayer, bear, share ; — 

But why to him confine the prayer, 

When kindred thoughts and yearnings bear 
On the frail heart the purest share 
With all that live? — 

The best of what we do and are, 

Just God, forgive! 

174. Rarer are the instances in which the number of 
syllables has been effected by change of pronunciation. A 
celebrated example is the plural ‘ aches,* which appears as 
a disyllable in Shakspeare, Samuel Butler, and Swift. The 
latter, in his own edition of ‘The City Shower,’ has ‘old 
aches throb’ — but modern printers, who had lost the two- 
syllable pronunciation, found it necessary to make good the 
metre thus : — ‘ old aches will throb.’ 

Fill all thy bones with aches; make thee roar 
That beasts shall tremble at the din. — Tempest, i. 2. 

Can by their pangs and aches find 
All turns and changes of the wind. 

Hudihras, iii. 2. 407. 


Some recent Diphthongs. 

176. We will devote the remainder of this chapter to the 
Ticw English dii)hthongs: they are among the more con- 
spicuous instances of that revolution in orthography which 
has caused Saxon literature to look so uncouth and strange 
in its own native country. 

EW. Represents a terminal condensation in a small set 
of early English words, viz. Andrew, Bartholomew, feverfew 
fkferfuge Lat. febrifuga. Grew (obsolete for Greek), He- 
brew, few Fr. Juif. 

AU. It resulted from our peculiar ae sound of a as de- 
scribed in the last chapter, that the English a was found 
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unequal to represent the French and accordingly we see 
au put for it in many words, as chaunt chant) aunt Fr. ante; 
haunt Fr. hanter ; launh lawn Fr. lande ; haunch Fr. hanche; 
paunch Fr. pance; launch Fr. lancer. 

AI, AY. This often represents iEo, or eg : in day DiEG, 
fain FiEGEN, lain legen, main MiEGEN, rain regn, tail TiEGEL. 
In swain swan we must allow for the influence of the Denish 
sveinn. 69. 

170. OU. This is a diphthong produced by the expres- 
sion of ‘ u,’ 119. The process was like that which altered 
‘ i ’ to Igh. Mr. Ellis attributes the change in each case to 
beginning the vowel with a sound which is too open, and 
correcting the error in the course of utterance \ As ‘ i ' 
has been changed to Italian ai, so ‘u’ to Italian au. 
(French influence has led us to write it ou.) Professor 
Skeat observes that as in the end of a word i is orna- 
mentally written y, so is <9«-final ornamentally written ow, as 
cow, how, now ; yet not alw^ays, as 1^0 thou ; also sometimes 
in the middle, as owl, town. In but butan the u is kept, but 
shortened ; it becomes ou jn about onbCtan. 

177. 01. This is no Saxon diphthong, and it is not clear 
that any Saxon words have admitted it. The Saxon tilian 
lives on in the verb to till the ground, but that toil is a 
French vocalisation of the same, or that soil is merely soi. 
tinged with vocalisation of souil, is doubtful. This diphthong 
came from OF. oi, F. eui or oui, or even ou. The French 
feuille leaf, has given us foil set-off ; and from fouler tread 
down, we have the verb to foil. 

So also boil OF. boillir, Lat. buUire ; coif OF. coiffo, 
L. cofia; coil OF. coillir, F, cueillir, L. eolligere; can 


' Ellis, Oyt Pronwuiation, i. 233 ; quoted by Skeat, Princip-'^^ 
P. 53- 
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OF. coin, L. cimeus; foible OF. foible, L. flebilis; foil 
F. feuille, L. folia; oil OF. oile, F. hiule, L. oleum; 
ciniment oincmcnt, OF. oignement; quoit coit, OF. colter; 
spoil 0poile, L. spolia; toil (net) F. toile (web of cloth), 
L. tela. 

OE. If this combination occurred only in such instances 
as foe, hoe, roe, toe, throe ]>iroiDe, woe, it would not call for 
notice here, because there is no diphthong; the e in these 
cases being but the ^-final, though no consonant intervenes. 
But there was an oe of a thoroughly diphthongal character, 
which represented the French eu or sometimes ou. The 
PVench peuple became poeplc in Chaucer, with variants 
puple and peple. So we find moeuyng moving, proeued 
proved, woemen women. The sound of this oe is pre- 
served in came, shoe. 

EO. This has no connection with the Saxon eo. Ben 
Jonson said, ‘ it is found but in three words in our tongue, 
yeoman, people, jeopardy', which were truer written ydman, 
p^ple, jepardy.’ In two out of these three cases it is the 
transposition of oe representing French eu, as treated above. 

178. P]E. This is not properly a diphthong, but a long 
vowel ; it is the long ‘ i.’ But it is convenient to introduce it 
here, because of the tendency of other diphthongs to merge 
into this sound. 170. 180. 184. English spelling has been 
produced by such a variety of heterogeneous causes that its 
inconsistencies are not to be wondered at. Grimm has 
remarked on the want of regularity in our vowel usage : for 
we use a double e in thee, and a single one in me, whereas 
the vowel-sound is alike in the pronunciation. The probable 
cause was the need of distinction between the pronoun thee 
and the definite article the — words which down to the end of 
the fifteenth century are spelt alike, and often check the 
reader. The eye has its claims as v eil as the ear, when so 
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much is written and read ; and this accounts for many cases 
of dissimilar spelling of similar sounds, as, again, be the verb 
and bee the insect ^ 

179. El. From Old French ei, and still most numerous 
in words of Roman source: — ceiling, -ceive (184), -ceii, 
deign, foreign, forfeit, heir, inveigle, leisure, reign, seize, veil, 
vein. 

Those of Saxon source have risen mostly from or ^:ah, 
or EAH, as eight eahta, heifer hdahfore, height hdahSo, Leigh 
l^ah, neighbour ndahgebiir, neigh hn^gan, weigh w^gan, Tn 
such places EY has sometimes stood, and does still in final 
positions : key csege, 7vhey hw^g. 

There have been three pronunciations of either j^g^ek, 
namely as ‘ eye-ther ’ and ‘ ayther ' (a true Chaucer form) and 
‘ eether.^ The ‘ ayther' which once belonged to old gentle- 
folk is now I fear almost extinct, and the competition is 
between ' eye-ther ' and ' ee-ther,' of which the chances seem 
(unhappily) in favour of the latter. 

180. FA. This combination is particularly interesting, 
and we select it for expaEsion. It has no connection with 
the Saxon diphthong of the same form. It is not found in ^ 
Chaucer. Where we write ea he wrote e : be^te beast, breh 
bread, clcnc clean, beb dead, bel deal, betb death, bcrc dear, 
gret^ great, bcrle heart, mcl meal, peiS peace, plc0 please, tebg 
ready, 0prrb( spread, tcre tear, iofictr wheat. The change 
may be thus accounted for. Chaucer's e was the French 
e-ouvert, which sounded as eh, not far from the vocalism of 
day, hay, nay. But in the English mouth this e became less 
open and more shrill continually, till at last it merged in 

‘ i ' (= ee), which is its prQgent lot. The a was then added to 


^ p-*lo\v, 100, in a short specimen of phonetic amendments, this f 
gains seven places and loses none. 
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it in such syllables as adhered to the former sound; and 
thus I suppose ea was at first a reinforcement of e-ouvert, 
just as gh was a reinforcement of the old gutturality of h. 
At first ea sounded as ay ; but after a while it found the 
old tendency too strong for it, and it drifted away in that 
very direction from which the addition of a had vainly 
sought to stay it. And now most of the ea syllables arc 
pronounced as ee. Our illustration of this shall be con- 
nected with the history of the word iea. 

We have all heard some village dame talk of her dish o’ 
lay ; but the men of our generation are surprised when they 
first learn that this pronunciation is classical English, en- 
shrined in the verses of Alexander Pope. 

Soft yielding minds to Water glide away. 

And sip, with N}mphs, their elemental 'I'en. 

Rape of the Lockf Canto i. 

Here thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 

Dost sometimes counsel take— and sometimes Tea. Canto iii. 

That this was the general pronunciation of good company 
down to the close of the last century there is no doubt. 
The following quotation will carry us to 177-), the date of 
a poem entitled Bath and If s Knvirotis, in three cantos : — 

Muse o’er some book, or trifle o’er the tea, * 

Or with sufl iiiusick charm dull care away. 

This old pronunciation was borrowed with the word from 
the French, who still call the Chinese beverage tay, writing it 
th 6 . And when tea was introduced into England by the 
name of ‘ tay,' it seemed natural to represent that sound by 
the letters tea. 

Although there are a great many words in English which 
ttold the diphthong ea^ as beat, dear, death, eat, fear, gear, 
f^ad, learn, mean, neat, pear, read, seat, teat, wean, — yet the 
cases of ea •ending an English word arc very few\ Ben 
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Jonson, in his day,, having produced four of them, viz. flea^ 
plea, sea, yea, added, ' and you have at one view all our words 
of this termination.* He forgot the word lea, or perhaps 
regarded it as a bad spelling for ley. This makes five. A 
sixth, pea, has come into existence since. 381. To these 
there has been added a seventh, viz. tea, 

181. At the time when the orthography of tea was deter- 
mined, it is certain that most instances of ea final sounded 
as AY, and probable that all did. In words with ea internal, 
the pronunciation varied. But even in these cases there” is 
room to suspect that the ay sound was once general, if not 
universal. We still give it the ay sound in break, great, 
measure, pleasure, treasure, 

Surrey (cl. 1547) rhymed heat to great, and no doubt it 
was a true rhyme. He pronounced heat as the majority of 
our countrymen, at least in the west country, still do, viz. as 
* hayt.* The same poet rhymes ease to assays : — 

The peasant, and the post, that serves at all assays; 

The ship -boy, and the galley-slave, have time to take their ease;— 

where it is plain that ease ‘still kept to the French sound of 
aise.' Then, further, the same poet has in a sonnet the 
following run of rhyming words: — 

ease \ 
miseasc f 
please 1 
days ) 

which renders it tolerably plain that he pronounced please 
as French plaise, and so it still is pronounced by the 
majority of English people^. 

182. This throws light upon a passage in Shakspeare, 

I Henry IV, ii. 3, where FalstafF says ‘ if Reasons were as 


Twenty years may, however, have made a differenX:e [1886]. 
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plentie as Black-berries, I would giue no man a Reason 
vpon compulsion, I.* It seems that a pun underlies this ; the 
association of reasons with blackberries springing out of the 
fact that reasons sounded like raisins. In the analogous 
word seasofi, we have ea substituted for the older ay ; for, 
in the fifteenth century, Lydgate wrote this word saysoun 
and saysonne. When we look at the word treason^ and 
consider its relation to the French trahison, who can doubt 
that the pronunciation ' treesoii ’ is a modernism ? 

These observations suggest further questions. For in- 
stance, did Abraham Cowley pronounce cheat as ‘ chayt ’ ? 
He has the following rhyme : — 

If e’er ambition did my fancy cheat 
With any wish so mean as to be great. 

And how did Milton sound the rhymes of this couplet ? — 

With stories told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the junkets V Allegf'o. 

Must we not suppose that eat being in the preterite, and 
equivalent to ate^ had a sound unlike our present pronun- 
ciation of feat. This, with the deprivation of feat from the 
French fait, suggests the sounds ‘ fayt ^ and ‘ ayt.' The same 
with feature OF. faiture, eagle F. aigle, eager F. aigre. 

In ‘ The Stage-Players Complaint ' (1641) we find nay spelt 
nea: ‘ Nea you know this well enough, but onely you love 
to be inquisitive/ 

183 . Michael Drayton, ‘ Polyolbion,' xixth song (1662), 
rhymed seas with raise', Cowper rhymed sea with survey) 
and Dr. Watts (1709) rhymed sea to away. 

But timorous mortals start and shrink 
To cross this narrow sea, 

And linger shivering on the brink, 

And fear to launch away. 

Book of Praise, clxi. 
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Goldsmith puts t{iis into the mouth of an under-bred 
fine-spoken fellow: — 

An under- bred finc-spoken fellow was he, 

And he smil’d as he look’d on the venison and mel 
‘What have we i^ot here? — Why, this is good eating! 

Your own, I suppose— or is* it in waiting?’ 

7V/C’ Haunch of Venison, 

When, in 1765, Josiah Wedgwood, having received his 
first order from Queen Charlotte, wrote to get some help 
from a relative in London, he described the list of tea- 
things which were ordered, and he spelt the word tray With 
ea — ^ Tea-pot & stand, spoon-trea/ The orthography may 
be either his own or that of Miss Clietwynd, from whom the 
instruction came. 

Family names offer some examples to the same effect. 
A friend informs me that he had once a relative, who in 
writing was Mr. Lea, but he pronounced his name ‘ Lay ’ ; 
and I am courteously permitted to use for illustration the 
name of IMr. Rea, of Newcastle, the well-known organist, 
whose family tradition renders the name as ‘ Ray.' The 
little river in Shropshire, which is written Rea, is called Ray. 

184 . If, then, ea sounded ‘ay,' it may be a step to the 
clearing of an old anomaly. Why do we spell conceive with 

and yet spell believe^ reprieve with iet The difficulty lies 
in the fact that the pronunciation of these dissimilar diph- 
thongs is now the same. And the answer lies in this — that 
the pronunciation was formerly diverse. The words which 
we now write with ei — to wit, deceive^ perceive^ conceive^ re- 
ceive — were all pronounced with a -cayve sound, as they still 
are in many localities. The readiest proof of this is in the 
facts, (i) that you will not find them rhymed with words of 
the ie type, and {2) that you will, continually find them spelt 
withV^z, as deceave, perceave, conceave, receave. (3) 
But however these words are spelt in the earfy prints, they 
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are constantly distinguished in some way or other, e.g. de- 
ceiued, beleeued, 146. 

Another illustration of the old power of ea may be 
gathered from a source which has not received due atten- 
tion ; I mean the pronunciation of English in Ireland. It is 
well known that there resay ve is the sound for receive, 
pays for pease, say for sea, aisy for easy, baystc for beast. 
These, and many other so-called Irishisms, are faithful 
monuments of the pronunciation of our fiithers, at the time 
when English was planted in Ireland. 

All these words have now gone into the ^^-sound, and 
ihere is no doubt that this sound is a very encroaching one. 
There have long been two pronunciations of ^rea/, namely 
greet and grayt; though the latter is still dominant, and is 
likely to remain so. It is in bookish words that the progress 
of the ^’^-sound will be most rapid, because the teacher will 
there be less obstructed by usage, and teachers love general 
rules. Therefore once ‘ eo ^ shall be always ‘ ee.' The 
same with ei also. A child learning to read, and coming 
to the word inveigle shall be told ‘to call it iuveeglc, though 
the best usage at present is to say invayglo^. Sir TTiomas 
Browne spelt it with ea: 

These Opinions I never mainlainctl with perlinacy, or endeavoured to 
eiiveaglc any mans belief unto mine. — Rdigio Medici^ foL 16S6 ; p. 4. 

Among the wortls which still vacillate bctw'ccn the two 
sounds of EA, is the word break: 

Still feel the breeze down Eltrick break 

Although it chill my withered cJieek. — Scott. 

Ah, his eyelids slowly break 

Their hot seals, and let liiiu wake I — Matthew Arnold. 

Thus we see that ea has in numerous instances changed 
hs sound from ‘ ay ' to ‘ ec.' How are we to render any 

* I am not so sure about this now [1886]. 


N 
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account of so apparently capricious a movement, except by 
saying that a sentiment has taken possession of the public 
mind to the effect that 0 / is a rude braying sound, while ee. 
is a refined and sweet one. Or, shall we suppose that this is 
only a reprisal and natural compensation for the area lost 
by this ee sound when it was ejected from its ancient lot 
and the ‘i’ was diphthongized to Igh? Leaving such en- 
quiries to the younger student, I will add two striking 
examples of the encroachment of this popular favourite, 
this ee sound. The first is the well-known instance’ of 
Beauchamp, which is pronounced Beecham. The second 
is more remarkable. 

All along I have assumed that the written ay is constant 
in value, and capable of being referred to as a standard, as 
the unshaken representative of that sound which ca had and 
has lost. But there is at least one remarkable exception to 
this assumed security of ay. For the last forty years or so 
there has been a prevailing tendency .to pronounce (juay 
kee; and Torquay is most numerously called Tor-kee. 
How has this habit grown? It seems to prove that our 
pronunciation is not set by the best examples; for nearly, 
all those whom I should have thought most worthy of being 
imitated have from the earliest time in my memory said kay 
and Tor-kay 

186. In summing up the case of Spelling and Pronun- 
ciation, we may make good use of the example of tka. 
When this word was first spelt, the letters came at the call of 
the sound : the spelling followed the pronunciation. Since 

* In 1873, at an archaeological meeting held in Exeter and presided 
over by the Earl of Devon, I maintained this pronunciation in conversa- 
tion wit>i Mr. Pengelly, who rejected it.. Before the end of the meeting 
1 had the satisfaction of hearing our noble president in a public speech 
pronounce distinctly * Tor-kay.* I have thought it worth while to verity 
and to record an incident which rises in value as it rececles in time. 
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that time, the letters having changed their value, the sound 
of the word has shared the vicissitude of its letters; the 
pronunciation has followed the spelling. It is manifest that 
these movements have one and the same aim, namely, to 
make the spelling phonetically symbolize the pronunciation. 
This is the natural intention of spelling. But there are two 
great obstacles to such a consummation: (i) The letters of 
the alphabet are too few to represent all the variety of simple 
sounds in the English language; and (2) even what they 
might do is not done, because of the restraining hand of 
traditional association. The consequence is, that when we 
use the word ‘ orthography,’ we do not mean a mode of 
spelling which is true to the pronunciation, but one which is 
conventionally correct. The spirit of Orthography is em- 
bodied in this dictum of Samuel Johnson ; ‘ It is more 
important that the law should be known than that it should 
be right.’ 

The notion of Right in orthography has been more 
obscured in the English than in any other language. This 
has been a result of great hisloric changes, which have 
magnificently amplified the language, but not without some 
entail of disadvantage. For there have swept over it two 
great and lengthened waves of foreign influence, which have 
divided the last eight hundred years between them ; namely, 
First the revolution from Saxon to French orthography ; 
and Secondly, that from the French to the Latin complexion. 
It was in the very pivot of transition from the first to the 
second of these two revolutions, that the Press took the reins 
of Spelling, and so checked the natural mobility of written 
speech, that Spelling stiffened into Orthography. Still, the 
desire for a true, natural, phonetic, system of spelling is not 
extinguished, and it has from time to time pushed itself into 
notice. * 


N 2 



APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II. 

On Spelling-reform, 

186. Alphabetic writing is essentially phonetic. It was 
the result of a sifting process conducted with little conscious 
design, by which all the other suggestions of picture-writing 
'were gradually eliminated, and each figure was brought to 
represent one of the simple sounds obtained by the analysis 
of articulate speech. The historical development of Letters 
tells us what their essence and function is — viz. The expres- 
sion of the Sound of words. Spelling is the counterpart of 
pronunciation. But there is a law at work to dissever this 
natural affinity. Pronunciation is ever insensibly on the 
move, while spelling grows more and more stationary. The 
agitation for spelling-reform which appears in cultivated 
nations from time to time, aims at restoring the harmony 
between these two. 

Among the Romans— a people eminently endowed with 
the philological sense- -there were some attempts of this 
kind, and one is of historical notoriety. The emperor 
Claudius was a phonetic reformer, and he wrote a book on 
tlie subject while in the obscurity of his early life. Three 
letters as a first instalment of reform he forced into use when 
he was emperor, but they were neglected after his time and 
forgotten. Yet two of the three have been quietly resumed 
by a late posterity, 'riiese represented I and U consonants . 
as distinct from the cognate vowels. In the seventeenth 
century the European press gave these powers to the forms 
J and V. Claudius was not however the first to din^ct 
attention to the inadequacy of the Roman alphabet. For 
Verrius Flaccus, the father of the Latin Dictionary, had made 
a memorable proposal with regard to the letter M. At the 
end of Latin words it was indistinctly heard, and therefore 
he proposed to cut the letter in two, and write only half of it 
in such j)Ositions — thus, ]\. 

187. During the last three centuries many proposals for 
spelling-reform have been made in this country and in 
Americ a. Among the reformers we find distinguished names . 

* Sir Joliii Cheke, 1540 (Strype’s Life), John Hart, 1569: ‘ 
Ortliographie conteyiiing the due order and reason hoAVC to write or 
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But for any practical results, the first was Noah Webster. 
In his Dictionary, 1828, he spelt traveler^ worshiped, favor, 
honor, ccfiter, and these were widely adopted in American 
literature, especially the ejection of the French u from the 
termination -our. But he was an etymological as well as a 
phonetic reformer. And when he proceeded to write bride- 
goom, f iber, for bridegroom, feather, his public declined to 
follow him, and he retraced his steps. 

Julius Hare and Connop Thirlwall, in their joint translation 
of Niehbuhr's History, made some reforms, partly phonetic, 
partly etymological ; such as forein, sovran, stretcht. Thirl- 
wall returned to the customary spelling in his History of 
Greece 1835; but he covered his retreat with an overloaded 
invective at English prejudice, which has since been quoted 
oftencT than his wisest sentences. 

A strictly phonetic spelling-reform requires that we should 
have a separate character for every separate sound, and that 
no character should ever stand for any but its own particular 
sound. One such system has acquired the consistency which 
a working experience alone can give. Mr. Pitman's phonetic 
alphabet has been tested by many years of practical work, in 
printing books large and small, as well as in the long sus- 
tained Phonetic Journal. In this system the Roman alphabet 
is adopted as far as it goes, and ntfw forms are added for the 
digraphs which, like th, sh, represent simple sounds. I'he 
place of publication is Bath, but the movement first took a 
practical shape in Birmingham, where in 1843 Mr. Thomas 
Wright Hill originated a Phonetic Fund to meet the neces- 
sary sacrifices of such an experiment. JNIr. Hill was the 
father of Matthew Davenport Hill, Q.C., and of Sir Rowland 
Hill, and of three other distinguished sons. After the 
meeting of 1843, Alexander Ellis helped Mr. Pitman in 
the formation of the new characters, and from that year 
to the present the .system has been in operation. The 

paintc thimage of manners voice, moste like to the life or nature.’ 
Bishop Wilkins, 1668. Benjamin Franklin, 1768. William Pelham, 
Boston, U.S. 1808, printed ‘Rasselas* phonetically. Abner Kneehand, 
Philadelphia, 182.S. Rev. W. Beardsley, St. Louis, 1841. Andrew 
Comstock, Philadelphia, 1846. John S. l*ulpifer, Orswigssburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1848. Alexander Melville Bell, London, 1865. 
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alphabet thus produced consists of thirty-eight characters, 
which are arranged below according to Mr. Pitman's dis- 
tribution. The illustrative quotations are taken from the 
Phonetic Journal^ 1862 and 1864. 

THE PHONETIC ALPHABET. 


VOWELS. 

Gutlaral. 

A. & as in am, fast, far 
R B „ alms, father 

E e ell, head, any 

E e ale, air, bear 

I i til, p%, filial 

I, i eel, eat, mere 

Labial. 

O 0 as in on, not, nor 

0 o „ all, law, ought 

^ 's „ wp, son, joztriial 
Off ,» ope, coat, poar 

U u fall, foot, coaid 
XU ui „ do, food, toar 

DIPHTHONGS, 
j as in b^, kind, nigh 
LL H „ new, due, anit 
OTT ou „ now, poand 

01 oi „ boy, voice 

FOllEIGN SOUNDS. 

CE ui as in jetlne (French) 

IT n „ du (French) 

DJ „ dd (French) 

M" T[ „ un (French) 

X X ,, ieh (German) 

"iF q „ Siey (German) 


CONSONANTS. 


miutes. 


p p 

as in 

rope, post 

B b 


robe, &oast 

T t 

»» 

fa/e, <ip 

D d 

»» 

fade, dip 

E e 

J j 

9i 

etch, c/mmp 

tt 

cdye,^‘ump 

Tv k 

»> 

lecA?, oanc 


it 

league, yain 


Continuants. 

F f 

as in 

saye,/at 

V V 


sat^e, vat 

li 

if 

wrea/A, i/iigh 

R d 

if 

\vrca//ie, thy 

S 8 

if 

hiss, seal 

Z z 

ft 

his, 2;eal 

>: f 

ff 

vicious, she 

X 6 

ft 

vision, pleasure 
Nasats. 

M m 

as in 

seem, met 

N II 

ff 

seen, net 

rj 9 

ff 

smg, long 
Liquids. 

L 1 

as in 

fa/Z, Zight 

it r 

ff 

nionj, right 


Coalescents. 
W w as in wet, qwit 
Y y „ yet, young 

Aspirate, 

H h as in ho, 48pe 
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188. SPECIMEN OF PHONETIC PEINTING. 

“Wikanot tel az yet whot “We caunot tell as yet wLat 
laggwej iz. It me hi a pre- langiiaf^e is. It may be a pro- 
d^kfon ov nctiir, a w«rk ov duction of nature, a work of 
hitman art, or a Divju jrift. human art, or a Divine pfift. 
B«t tu wliotever sf.ir it belopz, But to whatever sphere it belongs, 
it wud sim tu stand *»ns^fr- it would seem to stand uusur- 
past — ne ^snikwald in it — bj passed — nay unequalled in it — by 
enilir) els. anytliing else. 

“ cie siens ov laijgwej iz a “ The science of language is a 
sjens ov veri modern dct. Wi science of very modern date. We 
kanot tres its liiiiej mi^q be- cannot trace its lineage much be- 
yond de beginip ov our sen- yond the beginning of our cen- 
tqri, and it iz skersli resivd az tury, and it is scarcely received as 
yet on a futig ov ikwoliti bj yet on a footing of equality by 
do elder brangez ov lemin. the elder branches of learning. 
Its veri nem iz stil ■snsetelcl. Its very name is still unsettled, 
and de veribs t^telz dat hav and the various titles that have 
bin given tu it in lijgland, been given to it in England, 
Frans, and Jermaiii, ar so* France, and Germany, are so 
vrg and veriig dat de hav vague and vary ing that they have 
led tu de mo*st konfqzd [diaz led to the most confused ideas 
am^g de p^blik at larj az tu among the public at largo as to 
de rial objekts ov dis nq s^- the real objects of this new sci- 
ons. Wi hir it spoken ov az ence.' We hear it spoken of as 
Komparativ Filolqji, SjentiCk Comparative Philology, Scientific 
Etimolmi, Fonoloji, andGlos- Etymology, Phonology, and Glos- 
oloji. In Frans it haz resivd sology. In France it has received 
de konvinient, bb’t si^mwhot the convenient, but somewhat 
barbar^s ncm ov Ler)gistik, barbarous name of Linguistique. 
l^mj self prefer de simpcl desig- I myself prefer the simple desig- 
lujun ov de S^ens ov Laggwcj, nation of the Science of Language, 
do in diz dez ov Iq- though in these days of high- 
-soundig tjtclz, dis plcn ncm -sounding titles, this plain name 
wil hardli mit wid jencral will hardly meet with general 
akseptans.” — Maks Mulcrz acceptance.” — Max Mullers 
Lektqrz on de Slcns ov Lay^ Lectures on the Science of Lan^ 
gvjsjt (Ferst SirizJ 1801. (First Series,) 1801. 

“ ® fil konvinst ov de truid “ 1 feel convinced of the truth 
and rizonabelnes ov de prin- and reasonableness of the prin- 
on whig de Fonetik ciples on which the Phonetic 
fieform rests, .... and Keform rests, .... and 
do Mr Pititfan me not liv though Mr Pitman may not live 
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tu si de rez^lts ov hiz pcrse- 
virig and disinterested ekzer- 
Jonz, it rekw^rz no* prafetik 
pouer to persiv dat wliot at 
prezent iz piu-pmd bj dc 
mcni, wil mek its we in dc 
end, •snlcs met bj. ar^ri|ments 
strogger dan do*z hidortu lev- 
eld at de Emieiik Nuz. Wisn 
ar^jgmcnt whig mjt b.i s^p- 
o-zd tu we wid de student ov 
lagjrwej, nemli, de obskiirejon 
ov de etimolqjikal str^ktqr ov 
W 3 rdz, j. kanot konsider veri 
formidabel. <Ie prern7?nsirfon 
ov lagjjwcjez genjcz akordig 
tu fikst loz, de speJig iz 
gcnjd in de most arbiirari 
maner, ser dat if our spelig 
folod de pron^fnsicfon ov 
w^rdz, it wild in rialiti b.i a 
^rreter help tu de kritikal stip 
dent ov lag^wej dan de prezent 
^nserten and Tirisjentifik mod 
ov rjtig.” — MaksATulerz Jjch- 
i%rz on de Sjens or Laygwrj, 
(Sekond SirizJ 18G3. 


to see tlie results of his perse- 
vering and disinterested exer- 
tions, it requires no prophetic 
power to perceive that what at 
present is pooh-poohed by the 
many, will moke its way in the 
end, unless met by arguments 
stronger than those hitherto lev- 
elled at the Fonetic Nuz, One 
argument which might be sup- 
posed to weigli with the student of 
language,namcly,the obscuration 
of the etymological structure of 
words, I cannot consider very 
formidable. The pronunciation 
of languages changes according 
to fixed laws, the spelling is 
changed in the most arbitrary 
manner, so tliat if our spelling 
followed the pronunciation of 
words, it would in reality be a 
greater help to the critical stu- 
dent of language than the present 
uncertain and unscientific mode 
of writing.” — Max Mill her s Lee- 
Cures on the Scien ce of Language^ 
{Second Scries J 1863. 


To offer an estimate of the merits of this phonetic alphabet 
would be out of place here. It puls forward a claim to super- 
sede that now in use by right of superior and universal fit- 
ness. This claim seems likely to be tested by a variety of 
practical experiments ; for example, it has been used for 
printing three of the Gospels, Genesis, the Psalms, and the 
Acts in the Mikmak language, that of the natives of 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, under the direction of the 
Bible Society. The friends and promoters of this alphabet 
say that it is soon caught by savages abroad and by cliildren 
at home ; and that for the education of our own people it 
provides the quickest and best means of learning to read 
the o; dinary print. All this will have to be established by a 
slow probation ; and the supporters of the system seem 
resolved to sustain the trial. Meanwhile, I wilUpoint out an 
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advantage which this phonetic alphabet offers to the young 
philologcr. He would find it a profitable exercise to master 
this alphabet and transliterate passages of English into it. 
'J"he gain would be that he would thereby acquire conscious- 
ness of the elementary sounds which go to make up English 
words. If the want of this acquirement is not much felt by 
English philologers, it is because they are unaware how great 
a defect it is and how seriously it impedes their researches \ 

189 . But there are schemes before the public which aim at 
a loss radical change, and advocate onl}^ a certain measure of 
reform. Ehcy do not aspire to absolute phonetic perfection, 
and yet they have a standard of their own, which may be 
described as Consistent spelling. The distinction in itself is 
just, and it may be exemplified in the French language. Of 
the three languages we may say that the German is (com- 
paratively speaking) phonetic, and the French consistent; 
while the English is neither the one nor the other. 

Tlie reformers of whom we are about to speak content 
themselves with the endeavour to bring F'nglish spelling 
nearer to a state of consistency with itself. Such is the 
purpose of the system ])rojected by Mr. F'dward Jones, of 
Liverpool. He would correct our orthography by using the 
present letters of the alphabet more consistently, without 
adding new characters ; and by reverting, in certain cases, to 
the simpler spelling of standard old authors. I’his proposal 
is advocated on the ground of the small amount of change 
which it would necessitate. 

180 . The following are said to be all the words beginning 
with A that would have to be changed : — 


aback 

abak 

abyss 

abiss 

abbey 

abby 

accoutre 

accootcr 

abeyance 

abayance 

aclic 

akc 

ablative 

ablativ 

achieve 

acheev 

aboard 

abord 

achromatic 

acromatic 

above 

abuv 

acquiesce 

acqiiicss 

abroad 

abrand 

acre 

akcr 

absolve 

absolv 

active 

activ 

abstemious 

abstemius 

adjourn 

adjum 

abusive 

abiisiv 

admeasure 

adm^sure 

Professor Skeat says : * Modem philology will turn 
n phonetics.’— Z> jV/. Pref. ix. 

more and more 
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adolescent 

adoRssent 

anxious 

anxitts 

adventurous 

adventurus 

aphorism 

a/brism 

ajdile 

cdilc 

apiece 

apeece 

affright 

afrite 

apologue 

apolog 

affront 

affrunt 

appall 

apaul 

afloat 

aflolc 

1 appeal 

apecl 

aggrieve 

agreev 

appear 

apecr 

aghast 

agast 

i appease 

apees 

agone 

agon 

approach 

aprochc 

ahead 

ahed 

approve 

aproov 

airbuilt 

airbilt 

arabcs(|ue 

arabesk 

airtight 

airtite 

archaeology 

arkeology 

alchemy 

alkemy ! 

archangel 

arcangcl 

alight 

alite ! 

architect 

arkitect 

all 

aul ; 

arduous 

arduus 

alphabet 

alfabet | 

are 

ar 

altar 

aultar 1 

* arouse 

arous 

always 

aulways 

asphalt 

asfalt 

ambitious 

aml)ilius j 

atmosphere 

atmosfere 

amphibious 

am fi bins i 

auspicious 

auspiciiis 

anchor 

ancor j 

autograph 

autograf 

anneal 

ancel ; 

autumn 

auiuin 

answer 

aiiscr ! 




In this system, which Mr. Jones calls the * Analogic/ 
Mr. Ellis secs no gain or beauty, and he denies its con- 
sistency. The memory is not relieved of its grievance, and 
the whole plan is aimless. In like terms he would speak of 
all attempts to alter our -orthography partially. If a change 
is to be made at all, it must be by a restoration of the old 
phonetic principle which (he thinks) reigned paramount till it 
perished in the Wars of the Roses. 

191 . The third and last scheme to be mentioned is one 
that endeavours to conciliate opposite interests. Mr. Danby 
P. Fry has proposed a plan for the improvement of Knglisli 
orthography, which is to avoid all breach of continuity 
whether as regards the forms and powers of the characters, 
or as respects the etymology. The only case in which he 
confers a new power on a character, or modifies its form, is 
in the letter v. He would have a v vowel, to represent the 
vowel in full^ hull^ and to be distinguished by a slight 
peculiarity of form. With this addition the twenty-six simple 
letters would become twenty-seven. For the rest he proceeds 
on the principle of codifying the actual practice, and he 
would tnerefore recognise the consonantal dfgraphs ch, gh, 
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kh, ph, rh^ sh, th, wh^ ng^ as alphabetic characters, adding to 
them dh and zh. He would write the and that as ‘ dhe ' and 
‘ dhat ' : and azure he would write * azhurc/ After the same 
manner the vocalic digraphs, ee^ ai\ aa, au, oa, 00, ot\ ou, would 
be counted as primary letters, and thus complete an alphabet 
of forty-six characters. The e final would be discarded in 
all instances in which it is really idle, having no effect on the 
preceding vowel; and freez^ gauz, would take the place of 
freeze, gauze ( 168 ). In this scheme the idea seems to be 
that an orthography — reasonably phonetic and consistent — 
ought to be discovered without the sacrifice of tradition and 
historical association. It would be — ‘ not uniform spelling, 
but consistent spelling ; so dhat dhat half ov dhe language 
which iz spelt etymologically may be spelt consistently on 
dhe etymological principle, while dhe odher half ov dhe 
language which iz spelt phonetically may be spelt consistently 
on dhe phonetic principle.' 

The phonetic principle is to be admitted when it does not 
conflict with the etymological. For instance, the ^ would be 
rejected from island (properly Hand), but retained in isle, to 
which it rightly belongs. F or Mr. Fry proposes, as a means 
of reconciling tradition with current pronunciation, that silent 
letters should be preserved whenever required by etymology, 
hut otherwise omitted. 

192 . More plans are proposed than we have enumerated 
or have space to enumerate. It is plain where so many 
schemes are broached that the need of some change is very 
widely felt ; but there seems to be little agreement as to the 
direction reform should take. 

If however a distinct path is chosen, it will at once lay 
open to our view a new and as yet unnoticed difliculty. 
When we enter on the path of spelling-reform, we pass from 
that on which we are tolerably agreed, namely conventional 
orthography, to raise a new structure on a foundation of 
unascertained stability. The moment you resolve to spell the 
sound, you bring into the foreground what before lay almost 
unobserved — the great diversity of opinion which often exists 
as to what the sound really is. 

Postscript 1886. — It is fifteen years since the above 
appeared. M*eanwhile, the schemes of j^honetic reform, then 
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too ambitious, have somewhat subsided. The Phonetic Journal 
has tacitly abandoned the high places of irreconcileablc 
phonetics, and is much occupied with the practical art of 
Shorthand. The department of spelling-reform in that organ 
is now' represented by a modified character called Semi- 
Phonetic. 

Notions of gradual reform which in a time of seething 
agitation seem lukew’arm and insipid, may now have a 
chance. 1 make bold therefore to jot down three notes ; — 
I. The practice of Phonetic writing ought to find a recog- 
nized place in educational studies, as having in it rich 
germs of elementary culture, and of practical usefulness, 
quite apart from the question of spelling-reform, w’hich 
however it would prepare the public mind to approach in 
a sensible manner. 2. "J'he present rigorous examinations 
in orthography ought to be greatly relaxed, if not altogether 
discontinued, as involving a great waste of unprofitable effort. 
3. Single instances of reform should be discussed in all their 
circumstances and bearings, and wdiere a case is made out 
the change should be adopted. As an example, I venture to 
propose that the preterite and participle of read should be redd. 
It would be less convenient to wuite read,, rcd\ like lead,^ led; 
because of the adjective red. I'his change would be found to 
harmonize the three requisites of antiquity, convenience, and 
the phonetic claim. The verb was rti^dan, RyKDDE, GERiED. 
Chaucer has tc'oD participle, 144 . Below, 688, Caxlon’s 
rcllUc is essentially * redd,' the e there being quite idle. In 
a sixteenth century letter, quoted by Dean Hook {MaUhea' 
Parker^ p. 246): — ‘which instrument 1 saw' and redd over. 
Spenser has red, F. Q. iv. 8. 29. I almost think a gatena 
might be made in favour of this change. It would satisfy 
a real, perhaps a general, demand. There is at least one 
modcrri book in which this redd is constant, being at the 
same time the sole departure from current orthography in 
the whole j)oem. It is ‘Lawrence Bloomfield in Ireland,' by 
W. Allingham. 
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OF INTERJECTIONS. 

193. The term Interjection signifies something that is 
‘ pitched in among ’ things of which it does not naturally form 
a constituent part. The Interjection has been so named by 
grammarians in order to express its relation to grammatical 
'* structures. It is found in them, but it forms no part of them. 

The interjection may be defined as a form of speech which 
is articulate and symbolic but not grammatical. It is only 
to be called grammatical in that widest sense of the word, 
in which all that is written, including accents, stops, and 
(luotation marks, w'ould be comprised within the notion of 
grammar. When w e speak of grammar as the handmaid of 
logic, then the interjection must stand aside. 

Emotion is quick, and leaves no lime for logical thought : 
if it use grammatical phrases they must be ready made and 
familiar to the lips ; there is not lime to select what is 
appropriate or consecutive. Hence the limited variety of 
interjections, and the almost unlimited use of single forms. 

An interjection implies a meaning w'hich it would require 
a whole grammatical sentence to exj)Ound, and it may be 
regarded as the rudiment of such a sentence. But it is a 
confusion of thought to rank it among the parts of speech. It 
is not in any sense a part; it is a whole (though an indistinct) 
expression of feeling or of thought. An interjection bears to 
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its context the same sort of relation as a pictorial illustration 
does. 

We rightly call an adjective or an adverb a Part of Speech, 
because these have no meaning by themselves without th(? 
aid of nouns and verbs ; and indeed their very designation 
implies the existence of nouns and verbs. But an inter- 
jection is intelligible without any grammatical adjunct; and 
such completeness as it is capable of is attained without 
collateral assistance. 

194. Ancient grammarians ranked the interjections as 
adverbs, but the moderns have made them a separate class. 
If it were a question to which of the parts of speech the 
interjection is most cognate, it must be answered to the 
verb. For if we take any simple interjection, such as, for 
example, the cry * Oh ! Oh ! * in the House of Commons, 
and assign to it a predicative value, it can only be done 
by a verb, either in the imperative or in the indicative first 
person. Either you must say it is equivalent to ‘ Don't say 
such things,' or else to ‘ I doubt,' ‘ I wonder,’ ‘ I demur,' 
* I dispute.* * I deny,' ‘ I protest ' : by one or more of the.se 
or such verbs must ‘ Oh, Oh 1 ' be explained ; and thus it 
seeins to present itself as a rudimentary verb. But tliis 
again rises, not out of any singular affection that it bears to 
the verb in its formal character, but out of the general fact 
that the verb is the central rej)resentative and focus of that 
predicative force, which unequally pervades all language, but 
which in the interjection is wrapped round and enfolded with 
an involucre of emotion. 

It may stand either insulated in the sentence, or by virtue 
of this obscure verbal character it may be connected with it 
by a preposition, as — 

Oh for a humbler heart and prouder song! 

This is the nearest approach which it makes to structural 
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relations with the sentence, and this sort of relation it can 
have with a noun or pronoun, as — 

Tliey gaped vpon me wyth theyr moiithes, and sayd : Fye on the, fye 
on the, we dyd se it wyth oure eyes . — Psalm xxxv. 21 (1539). 

From that same germ of verbal activity it joins readily with 
the conjunction. Operating with the conjunction, it rounds 
off and renders natural an abrupt beginning, and forms as it 
\vere the bridge between the spoken and the unspoken : — 

Oh if in after life we could hut gather 

'rhe very refuse of our youthful hours ! — Charles Lloyd. 

Because of the variety of possible meanings in the inter- 
jection, writing is less able to represent interjections than to 
express grammatical language. Even in the latter, writing 
is but an imperfect medium, because it fails to convey the 
accompaniments, such as the look, the tone, the gesture. 
This defect is more evident in the case of interjections, where 
the written word is but a very small part of the expression ; 
and the manner, the pitch of tone, the gesture, is nearly 
everything. 

196 . Hence also it comes to pass that the interjection 
is of all that is printed the most difficult thing to read 
well aloud ; for not only does it require a rare command of 
modulation, but the reader has moreover to be perfectly 
acquainted with the situation and temperament of the person 
using the interjection. Shakspeare's interjections cannot be 
rendered with any truth, except by one who has mastered 
the whole play. 

In the accompaniments of tone, air, action, lies the rhetoric 
of the interjection, which is used with astonishing effect by 
children and savages. P'or it is to these that the interjection 
more especially belongs ; and in proportion to the march of 
culture is the decline of interjectional speech. 

But though‘*the use of interjections is very much reduced 
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by civilisation, and though there are whole fields of literature 
from which they are utterly banished, as History, Mathe- 
matics, Physical Science, — yet they have a great sphere in 
which they are retained, namely, the literature of the emotions, 
and in this their importance will always be considerable. It 
should moreover be added, that while certain of the natural 
accompaniments of interjectional speech, such as gestures, 
grimaces, and gesticulations, are restrained by civilisation, 
there yet remains one, which alone is able to render justice 
to the interjection, and which culture tends to improve and 
de VC lope, and that is, modulation. It is this which makes 
it still worth a poet’s while to throw meaning into his inter- 
jections. 

JMoreover, though it is true on the whole that interjectional 
communications are restrained by civilisation; yet it is also 
to be noted on the other hand, that there are certain inter- 
jections which arc the fruits of culture, and only find a place 
in the higher and more mature forms of human speech. 
Hence an important division, which will make this chapter 
fall into the two heads of (i) interjections of nature, or 
primitive interjections; and { 2 ) artificial or historical intcr- 
jeciions. The distinction between these sorts will be generally 
this, — that the latter have an etymological structure, and the* 
former have not. 

§ 1. Natural hiierjection. 

106. O ; oh ! This is well known as one of the earliest 
articulations of infants, to express surprise or delight. Later 
in life it comes to indicate also fear, aspiration, appeal, and 
an indefinite variety of emotions. It would almost seem that 
in proportion as the spontaneous modulation of the voice 
comes to perfection, in the same degree the range of this 
most generic of all interjections becomes enlarged, and that 
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according to the tone in which oh is uttered, it may be 
understood to mean almost any one of the emotions of 
which humanity is capable. 

This interjection owes its great predominance to the 
influence of the Latin language, in which it was very fre- 
quently used. And there is one particular use of it which 
more especially bears a Latin stamp. That is the O of the 
vocative case, as when in prayers we say, ‘ O Lord,' ‘ O Thou 
to whom all creatures bow.' 

We should distinguish between the sign of the vocative 
and the emotional interjection, writing O for the former, and 
oh for the latter, as — 

Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 
Within thy beams, O Sun ! — illanco White. 

But she is in her grave, — and oh 
The difference to me ! — W'^ordsworth. 

This distinction of spelling should by all means be kept 
up, as it is well founded. There is a difference between ‘ O 
sir ! ' ‘ O king ! ' and * Oh 1 sir,' ‘ Oh I I.ord,' both in sense 
and pronunciation. 

As to the sense, the O prefixed merely imparts to the title 
a vocative effect ; while the Oh conveys some particular senti- 
ment, as of appeal, entreaty, expostulation, or some other. 

And as to sound, the O is proclitic ; that is to say, it has 
no accent of its own, but is pronounced with the word 
which follows, as if it were its unaccented first syllable. 
I’he term Enclitic is used to signify ‘ reclining on,’ when 
this relation occurs at the end of a word, and Proclitic when 
at the beginning ; and so we say that the interjection O in 
Lord' is proclitic, because it reclines on the support 
afforded to it by the accentual elevation of the word follow- 
ing. So that * O Lord ’ moves like such a disyllable as 
alike, aivay ; in which words the metrical stroke could 
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never fall on the first syllable. Oh ! on the contrary, is one 
of the fullest of monosyllables’, and it would be hard to place 
it in a verse except with the stress upon it. The example 
from Wordsworth illustrates this. 

Precedence has been given to this interjection because it 
is the commonest of the simple or natural interjections, — not 
that it is one of the longest standing in the language. 

Our oldest interjections are la and wa, and each of these 
merits a separate notice. 

197. LA is that interjection which in modern English is 
spelt lo. It was used in Saxon times, both as an emotional 
cry, and also as a sign of the respectful vocative. The most 
reverential style in addressing a superior was la l^of, an 
expression not easy to render in modern English, but which 
is something like O my liege, or O my lord, or O sir. 

In modern times it has taken the form of /<? in literature, 
and it has been supposed to have son.ething to do with the 
verb /o look. In this sense it has been used in the New 
Testament to render the Greek Ihov Behold ! But the 
interjection la was quite independent of another Saxon 
exclamation, viz. log, which may with more probability be 
associated with locian to look. 

The fact seems to be that the modern lo represents both ' 
the Saxon interjections la and i.oc, and that this is one 
among many instances where two Saxon words have been 
merged into a single English one. 

Lo, how they fci^cn chalk for cheese. 

Gower, Confessio A mantis, vol. i. p. i7» cd. Pauli. 

198. The la of Saxon times had none of the pointing 
force which lo now has, and which fits it to go naturally 
with an adverb of locality, as ‘ Lo here,' or ‘Lo there'; 

Lo I where the stripling, wrapt in wonder, roves. 

Beattie, Mihstrcl, Bk. i. 
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While lo became the literary form of the word, la has still 
continued to exist more obscurely, at least down to a recent 
date, even if it be not still in use. The modern la may be 
regarded as a sort of feminine to lo. In novels of the close 
of last century and the beginning of this, we see la as a 
trivial exclamation by female characters: — 

‘ La !’ said Miss Fanshaw, * we had no such book as this at Suxberry 
House.* 

. . 

Miss Fanshaw, to show how well she could walk, crossed the room, 
ami took up one of the books. 

' Alison upon Taste — that’s a pretty book, I daresay; but la ! whafs 
this. Miss Isabella ? A Smith* s Theory of Moral Sentiments — dear me ! 
this must be a curious perfonnance — by a smith ! a common smith ! 
Maria Edgeworth, The Good French Governess. 

Charlotte. I^a, how I should like lo be a queen, and stand in my 
rol^s, and have all the people introduced to me ! — Joanna Baillie, The 
Flection : a Comedy (1798); Act ii. Sc. i. 

And when Charles compares Charlotte’s cheeks to the 
‘ pretty delicate damask rose,’ she exclaims, ‘ La, now you 
are flattering me.’ 

199. That this trivial interjection descends from early 
times, and that it is in all probability one with the old. 
Saxon LA, is suggested by Shakspeare’s use of it in the 
mid interval. 

Slcn. Mistris Anne : your selfe shall goc first. 

Anne. Not I sir, pray you keepe on. 

Slen. Truely, 1 will not goe first ; trucly la ; I will not doe you that 
wrong. 

Anne. I pray you Sir. 

^len. He rather be vnmanncrly, then troublesome ; you doc your selfe 
wrong indecde-la. Merry JlGves^ Act i. Sc. i . 

200. WA has changed its form in modern English to wo. 
A secondary form wka has become woe, which is a sub- 
stantive, as ‘ weal and w'oe.’ 

This interjection ‘was compounded with the previous one 
into the forms 'wala and wAlaw.\ — a frequent exclamation 
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in Chaucer in the medieval form of (Delatoag. A still more 
degenerate variation was well-a-day. 

WALA is extant in Scottish literature in the form of waly: — ■ 

O waly, waly, np the bank, 

And waly, waly down the brae, 

And waly, waly, yon burnside, 

Where I and my love wont to gae. 

The Norman cry Harow coupled with the Saxon walawa 
is often met with in our early literature, as ‘Harrow and 
well away ! ' Faery Quecne, ii. 8. 46. 

201. tcA must not (says Matzner) be identified with the 
Chaucerian ey : 

Why rise ye so rath? ey bcncdicite. 

Cantcrbiuy TaUsy 3766. 

Whether it is the source of the modern eh (as Skeat says) 
may cause a doubt. 

The combination of this ea with la produced the Saxon 
f^.ALA ; — ‘ ^ ala wtf mycel ys J)in geleafa,' Oh woman, great 
is thy faith, Matthew xv. 28 ; ‘ fiala f»der Abraham, gemiltsa 
• me,' Oh father Abraham, pity me, Luke xvi. 24. 

This EALA may have made it easier to adopt the French 
alaSy which appears in English of the thirteenth century,* 
as in Robert of Gloucester, 4198, ‘Alas! alas! J?ou wrecchc 
mon, wuch mysaventure ha]? ]?c ybrogt in to ]?ys stede,'. 
Alas ! alas ! thou wretched man, what misadventure hath 
brought thee into this place? And in Chaucer it is a 
frequent interjection : — 

Allas the wo, alias the peynes stronge, 

That I for yow haue suffred, and so longe ; 

Allas the deeth, alias royn Emelyc, 

Allas departynge of our compaignye, 

Allas myn hertes queene, alias my wyf, 

Myn hertes lady, endere of my lyf. 

, Knight's 'Talc, 
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Alas is OF. ha las, F. h6-las, It. ahi lasso, from Lat. 
lassus, weary, and thence wretched. 

Alack, is thought by Professor Skeat and Dr. Murray to 
be connected with ‘ lack,' and if so, it would belong to the 
next group. It signifies distress and sorrow — ‘ alack* for 
pity ! ’ — ‘ alack for mercy ! ' — ‘ alack for woe ! ' (Shaksp.). 
jeanie Deans cries out before the tribunal at the most 
painful crisis of the trial: ‘Alack a-day! she never told 
me.’ Recently, the word has come to be associated mainly 
with trivial occasions, and in this connection of ideas it has 
engendered the adjective lackadqy steal y to characterise a 
person easily fluttered or agitated. 

Ah (in Chaucer ‘a,’ Cant. Tales 1080, 9109), a P^rcnch 
and Latin interjection, expressive of various affections — 
of suffering, pity, complaint, surprise; of entreaty, anger, 
menace. 

Ha, an exclamation of wonder and surprise — ‘ ha ! the 
prince!’ Much Ado, ii. 3. 37 ; of eagerness and impatience ; 
of indignation, ‘ha, fiel’ Meas. for Meas. ii. 4. 42 ; with 
laughter ‘ha, ha, hai’ Tempest, ii. i. 36. 

Aha, compounded of the former two, used triumphantly; 
‘ Aha, I am warm,’ Isaiah xliv. 1 6. 

202 . Pooh seems connected with the French exclamation 
of physical disgust : * Pouah, quelle infection I ’ But our pooh 
expresses an analogous moral sentiment : ‘ Pooh 1 pooh 1 it ’s 
all stuff and nonsense.’ 

Fsha, Pshaw, expresses contempt. ‘ Doubt is always 
crying Psha and sneering.' — Thackeray, ‘ Humourists,' p. 
69. 

Tush. Now little used, but frequent in writers of the 
sixteenth century, and familiar to us through the Psalter 
of 1539 - 

Eh, a modern interjection which, as Schmidt says, was as 
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yet unknown to Shakspeare, whose nearest equivalent is 
ha : — ‘ am I a woodman, ha ? * Merry Wives, v. 5. 31. 

Heigh ho. Some interjections have so vague, so filmy a 
meaning, that it would take a great many words to interpret 
what their meaning is. They seem as well fitted to be the 
echo of one thought or feeling as another ; or even to be no 
more than a mere melodious continuation of the rhythm : — 

How pleasant it is to have money, heigh ho ! 

How pleasant it is to have money. 

Arthur H. Clough. 

This will suffice to exhibit the nature of the first class 
of interjections; — those which stand nearest to nature and 
farthest from art ; those which owe least to conventionality 
and most to genuine emotion; those which are least capable 
of orthographic expression and most dependent upon oral 
modulation. It is to this class of interjections that the 
following quotation applies: — 

It has long an<l reasonably been considered that the place in history of 
these expressions is a very primitive one. Thus l)c Brosses describes 
them as necessary and natural words, common to all mankind, and 
]i reduced by the combination of man's conformation with the interior 
afleetions of his mind. — Kdward B. Tylor, Primitive Culture^ ch. v. 
vol. i. p. 166. 

Dr. Tylor has produced a large collection of evidence* 
lending to the probability that the affirmative answers aye^ I 
(102, 205), yea, yes, arc of this primitive class of words, 
although their forms may have been modified by admixture 
of grammatical material. 

§ 2. Historical Interjections, 

203. I'he interjections which we have been considering 
thus lar, may be called the spontaneous or primitive inter- 
jections, and they are such as have no basis in grammatical 
forms. *■ 
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But we now pass on to the other group, which may be 
called the historical or secondary interjections; a group 
which, though extra-grammatical no less than the former, 
m the sense that they hardly enter into the grammatical 
construction, are yet founded upon grammatical words. 
Verbs, nouns, participles, adjectives, pronouns, have at times 
lost their grammatical character, and have lapsed into the 
state of interjections. 

Our first example shall be borrowed from the manners 
and customs of the British Parliament. The scene may 
fairly be regarded as presenting to our view the most mature 
and full-grown exhibition of the powers of human speech, 
and it is there that one of the most famous of interjections 
first originated, and is still in use. The cry ‘ Hear, hear,' 
originally an imjierative verb, is now nothing more nor less 
than a great historical interjection. 

The King therefore, on the fifth day after he had been proclaimed, 
went with royal state to the House of Lords, and took his scat on the 
throne. The Commons were called in; and he, with many gracious 
expressions, reminded his hearers of the perilous situation of the country, 
and exhorted them to take such steps as might prevent uniiecessai v delay 
in the transaction of public business. Ills speech was received by the 
gentlemen who crowded the bar with the deep hum by which our an- 
cestors were wont to indicate aj>t)robatioii, and wliich was olten heard in 
places more sacred than the Chamber of the Peers. As soon as he had 
retired, a Hill, declaring the Convention a Parliament, was laid on the 
table of the l.ords, and rapidly passed by tlicm. In the Commons tlu; 
debates w’^erc warm. Tiie House resolved itself into a Committee ; and 
so great was the excitement, that, when the authority ot the Speaker 
was withdrawn, it was hardly possible to preserve order. Sharp person- 
alities were cxch.angcd. The phrase Miear him,’ a phrase wliich had 
originally been used only h) silence irregular noise>, and to remind 
members of the duty of attending to the iliscussion, hail, during some 
years, been gradually becoming what it now is; that is to say, a cry 
indicative, according to the tone, of admiration, acquiescence, indigna- 
tion, or derision. — Macaulay, History of Emiituixij cli. xi. ;i6S9). 

The historian could not have chosen more suitable words 
had it been his intention to describe the transition of a 
grammatical part of speech into the condition of an inter- 
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jectional symbol, whose signification depends on the tone in 
which it is uttered. The fact is, that when a large assembly 
is animated with a common sentiment which demands in- 
stantaneous utterance, it can find that utterance only through 
interjections. A crowd of grown men is here in the same 
condition as the infant, ‘ with no language but a cry,' and 
must use symbols to which expression can be imparted only 
by variety of tone. 

Nothing is too neutral or too colourless to make an inter- 
jection of, especially among a demonstrative people. In 
Italian altro, which is simply ‘other,' has acquired inter- 
jectional power of high variability : — 

^ J fave you ever thought of looking to me to do any kind of work ? ’ 

John liattiste answered with that peculiar back-handed shake of the 
right forefinger, which is the most expressive negative in the Italian 
language. 

‘ No ! You knew from the first moment when you saw me here, that 
1 was a gentleman ? * 

‘Altro!’ returned John Battiste, closing his eyes and giving his 
head a most vehement toss. The word being, according to its Genoese 
cmplLisis, a conlirnialion, a contradiction, an assertion, a denial, a 
launl, a compliment, a joke, and fifty other things, becarrie in the present 
instance, with a significance beyond all power of written expression, 
our familiar English ‘ I believe you I ’ — Charles Dickens, Ii/tle Dorril^ 
lik. I. ch. i. 


204. The Liturgy, when it was in Latin, was a prolific 
source for the minting of popular interjections. Where 
vernacular words are changed into interjections, some plain 
reason for their selection may generally be found in the 
grammatical sense of such words. But where a Latin word 
of religion came to be popular as an exclamation, it was as 
likely to be the sound as the sense that gave it currency. In 
tlie fourteenth century, benedicite had this sort of career; 
and it does not appear how it could have been other than 
a sens. dess exclamation from the first. It often occurs in 
Chaucer; and with that variety of misspelling which a 
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metamorphosed word is naturally liable to, we find it written 
henedicilee^ benediste, benciie, 201. 

The charm of this word, and its availability as an inter- 
jviction, was no doubt largely due to its being in a dead 
language. The Japanese have an interjection which was 
originally a conglomerate of certain sacred words no longer 
understood ; and it serves by tonal variation for all manner 
of occasions : — Nammiyo ! nammiyo ! self-depreciatory ; or 
grateful and reverential; or expressive of conviction; or 
mournful and with much head-shaking; or meekly and 
entreatingly ; or with triumphant exultation ^ 

Ejaculations which once were earnest may sink into trite 
and trivia] expletives. The cursory conversational way in 
which Mon Dieu is used in France by all classes of persons, 
without distinction of age, sex, education, or condition, 
astonishes English people ; not because the like is unheard 
in England, but because among us it is restricted both as to 
the persons who use it, and also as to the times and occasions 
of its utterance. There is no person whatever in England 
who uses such an exclamation when he is upon his good 
behaviour. In past ages we have had this inter jectional habit 
iii certain graver uses, and have not quite discarded it even 
yet. In Coverdale’s Translation, 1535, we read ‘ Wolde 
God that I had a cotage some where farre from folke,’ which 
was corrected in the Bible of 1 6 1 1 to this — ‘ Oh that I had 
in the wilderness a lodging place of wayfaring men.' Jer. ix. 2. 
But even the later version retained traces of this exclamatory 
liabit which will probably be removed in our day 

I Tales of Old Japan, by A. B. Mitford, vol. ii. p. 128 (1871). 

This anlicijmtion has been partly realized. In the new Revision of 
the Bible the expletive use has been removed in one instance of ‘ God 
forbid ’■ {Gal. vi. 14) ; in ‘ God speed* Ep. John) ; and in four in- 
''tances of ' would God ’ or ' would to God,* Exod. xvi. 3 ; Josh. vii. 7 ; 
1 Cor. iv. 8 ; 2 tor. xi. i. [ed. 4, i886.] 
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206. Not only is it true that interjections are formed out 
of grammatical words, but also it is further true that certain 
grammatical words may stand as interjections in an occa- 
sional way, without permanently changing their nature. This 
applies chiefly to some of the more conventional collo- 
quialisms. Perhaps there is not a purer or more condensed 
interjection in English literature than that indeed! in Othello, 
Act iii. Sc. 3 . It contains in it the gist of the chief action 
of the play, and it implies all that the plot developes. It 
ought to be spoken with an intonation worthy of the diabolic 
scheme of lago's conduct. There is no thought of the 
grammatical structure of the compound, consisting of the 
preposition ‘ in ' and the substantive ‘ deed,' which means 
act, fact, or reality. All this vanishes and is lost in the 
mere iambic disyllable which is employed as a vehicle for the 
feigned tones of surprise. 

lago. I did not thinkc he had bin acquainted with hir. 

0th. O yes, and went i>etwccnc vs very oft. 

Ia,s;o. Lndekd! 

0th. Indeed? I indeed. Discenrst thou ought in that? Is he 
not honest ? 

latino. Honest, my lord? 

Oth. Honest? I, honest! 

Thus Strong passion may so scorch up, as it were, the 
organism of a word, that it ceases to have any of that 
grammatical quality which the calm light of the mind ap- 
preciates ; and it becomes, for the nonce, an interjection. 

206. And not only passion, but ignorance may do the 
like. With uneducated persons, their customary words and 
phrases grow to be very like interjections, especially those 
phrases which are peculiar to and traditional in the vocation 
they follow. When a porter at a railway-station cries by'r 
leave he may understand the analysis of the words he uses; 
and then he is speaking logically and grammatically, though 
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elliptically. If he does not understand the construction of 
the phrase he uses, and if he is quite ignorant how much is 
implied and left unsaid, he merely uses a conventional cry as 
;in interjection. A cry of this sort, uttered as a conglomerate 
whole, where the mind makes no analysis, is, as far as the 
speaker is concerned, an interjection. We cannot doubt that 
this is the case where we hear it expanded thus: ‘By*r 
leave, if you please ! ' It is plain that the speaker under- 
stands the latter clause, but does not understand the former 
—for, if he did, he would feel the latter to be superfluous. 

207. Fudge. Isaac Disraeli, in his ‘ Curiosities of Litera- 
ture,* vol. iii., quotes a pamphlet of the date 1700 , to shew 
tliat this interjection has sprung from a man s name : — 

Thfre was, sir, in oiir time, one Captain Fudge, commander of a mer- 
chantman, who, upon his return from a voyage, how ill-fraught soever 
his ship was, always brought home his owners a good cargo of lies; so 
much that now aboard sliip, the sailors when they hear a great lie told, 
cry out, * You fudge it.’ 

He has added a circumstance which is of great use for the 
illustration of this section : — ‘ that recently at the bar, in 
a court of law, its precise meaning perplexed plaintiff and 
defendant, and their counsel.' It is of the very nature of an 
interjection, that it eludes the meshes of a deflnition. 

But it was Goldsmith who first gave this interjection a 
literary currency. Mr. Forster, speaking of ‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield,* recognises the elasticity of the interjectional 
function : — 

'Fherc never was a book in which indulgence .and charity made virtue 
look so lustrous. Nobody is strait-laced ; if we except Miss Carolina 
Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, whose pretensions arc sumiiied up in 
burchell’s noble monosyllable. 

‘ Virtue, my dear Lady lUarney, virtue is worth any price ; but where 
is that to be found ? ’ 

‘ Fudge.* 

208. Half Here we have the case of an adjective which 
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has become an interjection. It is a very old salutation, 
being found not only in Anglo-Saxon, but also in Old High 
German. In the early examples it always appears gram- 
matically as an adjective of health joined with the verb ‘ to 
be ' in the imperative. In the Saxon Version of the Gospels, 
Luke i. 28, ‘ Hal wes 8u,’ Whole be thou 1 and in the plural, 
Matt, xxviii. 9, ‘ Hale wese ge,' Whole be ye I 

All hail. This also was at first purely adjectival, as in 
the following from Layamon, which is quoted and translated 
above, 47 : — 

al hal me makien 
mid haleweije drenchen. 

By the sixteenth century this ‘ all hail ! ' had become a 
worshipful salutatioji, and having lost all construction, was 
completely interjectionalized : — 

Did they not sometime cry All hayle to me?^ 

Shakspeare, Richard //, iv. i. 

209 . A remarkable example of a com[)Iete grammatical 
sentence which has passed into the interjectional state is the 
Hebrew injunction Hallelujah, or in its Greek aspect Alle- 
luia; explicitly meaning, Praise ye the Lord. This how- 
ever became a tvorld-wide interjection of religious fervour; 
and it may safely be said of those who use it, that not one in 
a thousand understands it gramraaticall}^, or misunderstaruls 
it intcrjectionally. 

210 . But the example which holds the most conspicuous 


^ The pronunciation is iambic; the All being enclitic, and the stress 
on haylCy as if the whole were a disyllabic. We sometimes hear it 
otherwise uttered in Matthew xxviii. 9 , as if All meant omnes, ; 
instead of being merely adverbial, omnino, iravTajs. It does not indeed 
in that ]dace represent any separate word at all, the original being 
simply XafpcT€. In the Vulgate it is Avete; and this is rendered by 
Wiclif J5eil 5 c. Tyndal was the first who introduced this All hayle into 
the lingiish version. I he Geneva translators substituted for it God 
saue you. 204. 
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historical position, is the great congregational interjection of 
faith, the universal response of the Christian Church as well 
as of the Hebrew Synagogue, Amen. This word, at first 
in Hebrew a verbal adjective, and thence an affirmative 
adverb, signifying verily, truly, yea, was used in the early 
times of the Jewish Church (Deut. xxvii. 15; Ps. xli. 14, 
Ixxii. 19, Ixxix. 53) for the people's response: ‘and let the 
people say Amen/ It was continued from the first in the 
Church, as we know from i Cor. xiv. 16, and is still in use 
in every Christian community. For the most part it has 
been preserved in its original Hebrew form of Amen; but 
the French Protestants have substituted for it a translation 
in the vulgar tongue, and they do nof respond with Amen, 
but with Ainsi-soit-il, So be it'. They have by this change 
limited this ancient interjection to one of its several functions. 
For in this modern form it is only adapted to be a response 
to prayer, or the expression of some desire. 

There are other sorts of assent and affirmation for which 
Amen is available, besides that single one of desire or as- 
piration. In mediaeval wills it was put at the head of the 
document * In the name of God AMEN.' This was a 
protestation of earnestness on the part of the testator, and 
a claim on all whom it might concern to respect his dis- 
positions. 

In Jeremiah xxviii. 6 we find one Amen delivered by the 
prophet with the wishful meaning only, while there is an 
ominous reserve of assent. 

In the Comminution Service, the Amens to the denuncia- 
tions are not expressions of desire that evil may overtake the 
wicked, but the solemn acknowledgment of a liability to 

' I am informed that the F reemasons have a time-honoured rendering 
of their own : So mote it be / 
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which they are subject; as the preliminary instruction sets 
forth the intent wherefore ‘ ye should answer to every sen- 
tence, Amen! In this place Amen cannot be rendered by 
So be it; and the attempt to substitute for it any gram- 
matical phrase must rob it of some of its symbolic freedom. 
This is the case with all interjections, and it is of the essence 
of an interjection that it should be so. 



CHAPTER IV. 


OF THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

211. Philology enquires into the physical Constitution of 
language : Grammar is concerned with its literary Habits. 

Grammatical analysis is the dissection of speech as the 
instrument of literature. The student may help himself to 
remember this by observing that Grammar (Qrammaticd^ 
ypafifMTiKTi) is derived from the Greek word for literature, 

ypafjLfJuiTa, 

The chief instrument of Grammar, and the key of gram- 
matical analysis, is the doctrine of the Parts of Speech. The 
words which combine to make up structural language are 
classified in this systematic division. But the philologer 
should observe that the quality of words, whereby they are 
so distinguished and divided into Parts of Speech, is a 
function, or at most a habit, and not anything innate or 
grounded in the nature of the words. Wc shall endeavour 
to make this plain. 

We must here assume that the ordinary grammatical 
knowledge is already in the possession of the reader. To 
be able to designate each word as such or such a part of 
speech, and to practise the rules for combining parts of 
speech together, is the task of elementary grammar. The 
determination of the part of speech is the barrier beyond 
which grammar does not (generally speaking) pursue the 
‘Analysis. Aldiough what is called Parsing, or assigning 
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words to their parts, is a juvenile exercise, yet it is never- 
theless the surest test of a person’s having learnt that whicli 
grammar has to teach; especially if he can do it in the 
English sentence. For it is easier to do in Latin. A boy 
may be quite ignorant of the meaning of a Latin sentence, 
and of each word in it ; and yet he may be able to answer 
that navabat, for example, is a verb in the active voice, im- 
perfect tense, indicative mood. He knows this from having 
learnt the forms of the Latin verb, and he knows the ending 
-abat for the verbal form of that voice, tense, and mood. 
Such knowledge is but formal and mechanical. If, however, 
in parsing English, he meets the verb loved, he cannot 
venture to pronounce what part of the verb it is by a mere 
look at the form. It may be the indicative, or the subjunc- 
tive, or it may be the participle. Which it is he can only 
tell by understanding tlie phrase in which it stands. 

212. Throughout the Latin language the words are to a 
very great extent grammatically ticketed. In the English 
language the same thing exists, but in a very slight degree. 
In Latin, the part of speech is most readily determined by 
mere regaril to the form, and it is only occasionally that 
attention to the structure becomes necessary. Parsing in 
Latin is therefore mainly an exercise in what is called the 
Accidence, that is, the grammatical inflexions of words. In 
English, on the contrary, there is so little to be gathered by 
looking at the outer form of a word, that the exercise of 
parsing trains the mind to a habit of judging each word’s 
value by reference to its function in the sentence. Parsing 
in English is an exercise in Syntax. A single example will 
make this plain. It would be a foolish question to ask, 
without reference to a context, What part of speech is love ? 
because it may stand either for a verb or for a noun. But if 
you ask in Latin, W'hat part of speech is ama^e or oarltas ? 
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the question can be answered as well without a context as 
with. Each word has in fact a bit of context attached to 
it, for an inflexion is simply a fragment of context, and a 
liominative is as much an inflexion as a genitive. This 
is the cause why it is easier to catch the first elements of 
grammatical ideas through the medium of a highly inflected 
language like Latin. On the other hand, those ideas can 
best be perfected through the medium of a language' with 
few inflexions, like English. Through such a medium wc 
learn to see in language a reflex of mind, and to analyze 
it by reference not to the outward forms but to the inward 
intelligence. 

213. In studying grammar through the English language, 
we rid our minds of the mechanical notion that it is an in- 
herent quality in a word to be of this or that part of speech. 
To be a substantive, or a verb, or an adjective, is a function 
which the word discharges in such and such a context, and 
not a character innate in the word or inseparable from it. 
Thus the word save is a verb, wlietlier infinitive to save, or 
indicative I save, or imperative save me : but it is the self- 
same word when it stands as a preposition, ‘ forty stripes 
save one/ 

The force of these observations is not lessened by the 
fact that there are many words in English that discharge but 
one function, and are of one part of speech only. In such 
cases the Habit of the word has become fixed, it has lost 
the plastic state which is the original and natural condition 
of words, and it has contracted a rigid and invariable 
character. The bulk of Latin words are in this state, but in 
English the words of fixed habit are comparatively few. In 
a general way it may be said that the pronouns are so in 
all languages. Yet even this group, of all groups the 
niost habit-bound, is not without its occasional assertions of 
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natural freedom. The prepositions are mostly in the fixed 
state, but the researches of the philologer tend to set many 
of them in a freer light. We must not therefore regard the 
parts of speech as if they were like the parts of a dissected 
map, where each piece is unfit to stand in any place but one. 
Each part of speech is what it is, either by virtue of the 
place it now occupies in the present sentence ; or else, by 
virtue of an old habit which has contracted its use to certain 
special positions. The inflected word carries both position 
and habit about with it, in that very inflection by which its 
function is limited because its grammatical relations are 
determined. 

214. Before we proceed to the examples which will illus- 
trate these remarks, we must make a clearance of one thing 
which else might cause confusion. There is a sense in 
which every word in the world is a noun. When we speak 
of the word have, or the word marry, these v/ords are re- 
garded as objects of sense, and are mere nouns. Just in 
the same way in the expression ‘ the letter A/ this alpha- 
betical symbol becomes a noun. In this aspect each item 
in the whole catalogue of letters and words in a dictionary 
is presented to our minds a^s a noun. And beyond the, 
pages of the dictionary, there are situations in the course 
of conversation and of literature in which this is the case. 
Thus, in Shakspearc, King John, i. i, ‘ Have is have'; and 
in Longfellow's 

Mother, what does marry mean? 

In these cases the word is (as one may say) taken up 
between the finger and thumb, and looked at, and made an 
object of. It is no longer, as words commonly are, a symbol 
of some object or idea in the mind’s meaning, i.e. subjective; 
it enters for the moment into an objective position of ils 
own There are many instances of this. 
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Must is a verb. But when we hear the popular saying 
‘ Oh ! you must, must you ? Must is made for the Queen ’ — 
here must is a noun. 

This ‘ objective ’ citation of words being cleared away, 
it remains now to consider how words may change their 
subjective condition, that is to say, their relation to the 
thinking mind, and vary their characters as parts of speech 
accordingly. 

215. And first, the verb may become a substantive, as — 

To err is human, to forgive divine. 

To live in hearts wc leave behind, 

Is not to die. — Thomas Campbell, Halloived Ground. 

The substantive may become a verb. Thus the substan- 
tives winter and summer have only to be construed as verbs, 
and verbs they are : — 

. . . The foulcs shall summer vpon them, and all the beastes of the 
earth shall winter vpon them. — Isaiah xviii. 6 (i6ii). 

216. Further examples of the functional interchange be- 
tween substantive and verb : — 

With all good grace to grace a gentleman. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4. 

In t8ii the Swedes, though not yet actually at war with P^ngland. 
were making active jircpamtions for defence by sea and land, * in case.’ 
says Parry, ‘ we should be inclined to Copenhagen them.’ — Memoirs of 
Sir IV. E. Pany, by his Son, ch. ii. 

Passing to familiar and trivial instances, such as afford the 
best examples of the unfettered and natural action of a lan- 
guage, we hear such expressions as ‘ to cable a message ’ ; 
and again, ‘ If such a thing happens, wire me.' 

It matters not whether these expressions have become 
an acknowledged part of the language. If wc confined our 
attention solely to that w^hich is mature and established, we 
should act Kke a botanist who never studied buds, or a 
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physiologist who neglected those phenomena which are 
peculiar to young things. Young sprigs of language have 
a levity and skittishness which, though it may render them 
unworthy of literature, makes them of the highest value for 
the purposes of philology. There are many movements that 
are natural and that are among the best guides to the student 
of nature, which are discontinued with staid age. It is a 
main character of philology as contrasted with grammar that 
it is unconfined by literary canons, and that the whole realm 
of speech is within its province. 

217. To such an extent does the language exert this 
faculty of verbifying a substantive, that even where there is 
already by the ancient development of the language a verb 
and a noun of the same stem, it will sometimes drop the 
established verb, and Use the noun as a verb. Thus we had 
the verb io graff^ and the noun gra/L But we have dropped 
the proper verb graff and have made a new verb out of the 
substantive. Everybody now talks of grafting^ and says io 
grafts and we never hear of to graff in church. 

The pronoun can be used as a verb, thus — 

Taunt him with the license of Inkc : if thou thou’st him some thrice., 
it shall not be amisse. — Tivelfe Hight, iii. 2. 42. 

The substantive becomes an adjective. This is so common 
in our language that examples are offered not to establish the 
fact but to identify it. Main maigen is a well-known old 
Saxon substantive, which appears in its original character in 
such an expression as ‘ might and main ’ ; but it becomes an 
adjective in ‘main force,' ‘main sea,' or in this : — 

And on their heads 
Main promontories flung. 

John Milton, Paradise Losty vi. 654*. 


Kut main (adj.) is perhaps of Romance origin in«ccrtain uses, 
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Wyrd fate, was a Saxon substantive, and it remains as a 
substantive in our Anglian region. Thus Wyntown : — 

Now will I the werd rehers • 

As I fynd of that stane in wers; 

Ni fallat fatum^ Scott quocumque locatum 
Invenient lapideniy regnare tenentur ibidem. 

But gyf werdys falyhand be, 

Quhare-evyr that stane yhc segyt se. 

There sail the Scottis be regnand, 

And Lorddys hale oure all that land. 

And so it continues in colloquial Anglian according to 
Scott : — ^ lie was to have a weary weird o't till his ane and 
twentieth year.* Guy Mannering, vol. ii. c. 10. 

But Gavvin Douglas rendered Virgifs Parcae as ‘ weird 
sisters * ; and the same phrase five times repeated in Macbeth 
occupied the southern ear, and iveird has become in modern 
English an adjective and nothing else. 

We have another example in the word cheap. This 
originally was a substantive, meaning market, and the ex- 
pression ‘ good cheap * meant to say that a person had made 
a good marketing, after the French bon march©. While 
it went with an adjective harnessed to it, it was manifestly 
regarded as a substantive. But since we no more speak of 
‘ good cheap ’ ; since w’e have changed it to ‘ very cheap *; and 
since the word has taken the degrees of cheaper and cheapest^ 
its adjectival character is established beyond question. 

218 . The adjective becomes a substantive. In such ex- 
pressions as * the young and the old/ ‘ the rich and the poor,* 
‘ the high and the low,* ‘ the strong and the weak,* we have 
adjectives used substantively, 'ftie adjective employed sub- 
stantively sometimes takes the plural form; and then it is 
impossible to deny it the quality of a substantive; for the 

‘main battle* (ghaksp. Eich. III. v. 3. 299), ‘main sail*: these Skeat 
aerives from O. F. mainty magne, great, chief, referring to Burguy. 
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adjective has no plural form in English grammar. There- 
fore the words irrationah and comestibles in the following 
quotations, thougl\ adjectives by extraction, must be called 
grammatical substantives, not only on account of their sub- 
stantival use, but also by reason of their grammatical form. 

Irrationals all sorrow are beneath. 

Edward Young, AUght Thoughts, v. 538. 

W'hat thousands of homes there are in which the upholstery is ex- 
cellent, the comestibles cosdy, and the grand piano unexceptionable, 
both for cabinet work and tone, in which not a readable book is to be 
found in secular literature. — Intellectual Obsei‘ver, October 1866. 

So the adjective worthy has become a substantive when 
we speak of a worthy and the worthies. Other grammatical 
structures, besides plurality, may demonstrate that an adjective 
has become a substantive. We call contemporary an adjective 
in the connection contemporary with ; but it is a noun when 
we say a contemporary of. The word good considered by itself 
would be called an adjective, but it is an acknowledged 
substantive, not only in the plural form goods, but also in 
such a construction as ‘ the good of the land of Egypt,’ 
Genesis xlv, 18; * of mine ownc proper good,’ i Chron. 
xxix. 3. 

And specially must the whilom adjective be called a sul> 
stantive when it is suited with an adjective of its own. The 
adjectives aticient, preventive, must be parsed as substantives 
in the following quotations : — 

Still, however, I must remain a professed ancient on that head.— 
Ooldsmilh, Dedication of the Deserted Village, 

Those sanitary measures which experience has shown to be the best 
preventive. — Queen's Speech, 1867. 

More examples in 413, 410, 418. 

219. The same changeableness of grammatical character 
may ^>e seen in the adverb. A substantive may suddenly by 
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a vigorous stroke of art be transformed into an adverb, as 
/ores/ in the following passage : — 

’Twas a lay 

More subtlc-cadenced, more forest wild 
Than Dryope’s lone lulling of her child. 

John Keats, Endymion. 

In the following line the word ill appears first as an adverb 
and secondly as a substantive : — 

111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 

Oliver Goldsmith, The Deserted Village, 

The word often affords an interesting example of a present 
Adverb which has lost the adjectival function it once ex- 
ercised : — 

Wherefore he sent to the (pienc beynge in sanctnarie diuerse and 
often messengers. — Kdward Hall, Richard III. (Aldis Wright’s Hible 
Word- Hook, v. Often). 

^’hine often infirmities. — i Tim. v. 23. 

Tic will I'-e too kind, and weary thee with often w’elcomes. — Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Maid's Tragedy ^ i. i. 

The self-same word may act as an adverb or as a con- 
junction. In one line but sustains these two characters. 

His yearcs but young, but his exixirience old. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona^ ii. 4. 

Sometimes the heaping of divers grammatical powers 
upon a word, has led to a differentiation of form. The 
preposition 8urh is now through^ but when used adjectivally 
it is written thorough^ as in ‘ a thorough draught,' or, as in 
the following : — 

These two critics, Bentley and I.achmann, were thorough masters of 
their craft. — Dr. Lightfoot, Galatians^ Preface. 

220. How easily the offices of preposition and conjunction 
glide into each other may be seen from one or two examples. 
In the motto, ‘ Touch not the cat but the glove,’ but is 
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the old preposition bOtan, signifying ‘ without/ This is the 
character and signification which it had in early times, and 
from which the familiar use of but is derivative. If however 
we expand this sentence a little without alteration to its 
sense, and write it thus — ‘ Touch not the cat but first put on 
the glove,’ wc perceive that but is no longer a preposition — it 
has become a conjunction. In the sentence, ‘ I saw nobody 
else but him,’ hut is a preposition : if it be recast and 
expressed thus, ^ I saw nobody else, but I saw him,’ hut is 
a conjunction. 

In the following quotation we have for in the two charac- 
ters of conjunction and preposition : — 

For for these things every friend will depart. — Ecchts. xxii. 22. 

In the sentence, ‘ I will attend to no one before you,' 
before is a preposition. But if the same thing be thus 
worded, ‘ I will attend to no one before I have attended 
to you,’ before is a conjunction. 

In the sentence, ‘ He behaved like a scoundrel,' like is a 
preposition. But if w^e say it in provincial English, thus, 
‘ He behaved like a scoundrel would,’ like is a conjunction. 

221. While was once a noun, signifying time. Indeed it 
is so still, e. g. a lojig while. But it is better known as a 
conjunction: thus — 

It is very well established that one man may steal a horse while 
another may not so much as look over the hedge. 

is generally called a conjunction, but in the combina- 
tion such as it is a relative pronoun ; and it distinctly bears 
its old character of a relative pronoun in the following 
quotation : — 

As far as I can see, ’tis them as is done wrong to as is so sorry and 
penitent and all that, and them as wrongs is as comferble as ever they 
can stick . — Lcttice Lisle^ ch. xxvii. 

In quoting a passage of this sort, I am liable to be cha!- 
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lenged as if I had produced an arbitrary or unauthoritative 
illustration. But for me it is authority enough to know that 
this way of speaking is used by millions of speakers. And 
the present is a case in which the dialect supplies a link 
wiiich the central language has lost. Herein lies the dif- 
ference between a grammatical and a philological illustration, 
that the former requires literary authority, the latter only 
existence, as its warrant. I grant that if in any writing of 
my own I adopted this use of as^ I might be justly con- 
fronted with the demand for my ‘ authority.* If I declined 
the challenge, and continued to use the expression, it would 
amount to a trial of strength on my part whether 1 had the 
power to introduce this provincialism. Occasionally a strange 
expression is admitted, ])ut the privilege of ushering it 
belongs chiefly to those lawful lords of literature, the poets. 
1 am under the ordinary rules of grammar in my composition, 
imt not in my illustrations. Why, indeed, the best facts of 
language often lie beyond these formal props that fence the 
park of literature! Therefore I trust that the benevolent 
reader will not cavil about authority, but gratefully acknow- 
ledge the help which the dialects supply towards a completer 
view of our language. 

We will conclude this list of interchangeable functions by 
the remark that the interjection shares in this faculty of 
transformation. It may become a verb, as when we say 
'to pooh-pooh a question*; or a noun, as — 

Many hems passed between them, now the uncle looking on the 
nephew, now the nephew on the uncle . — Sir Charles Grandison, 
better xvi. 

Or, as in the following from Cowper : — 

Where thou art gone, 

Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 

222. The difference of function which one and the same 
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word may perform, "sometimes furnishes a playful parono- 
masia, a subtle kind of pun. It constitutes the point of 
Mrs. Jane Brereton’s epigram on Beau Nash's full-length 
picture being placed between the busts of Newton and 
Pope : — 

This picture placed these busts between, 

Gives satire its full strength; 

Wisdom and wit are little seen, 

But folly at full length. 

This is a play on two functions of the word which 
must here be thought of as adjective and adverb at once, 
i. e. (in Latin) as equal at once to exigui small, and to 
parum not enough \ 

If any one wishes for more illustrations of this fact, that 
the grammatical character of a word is only a function or 
a habit — one actual habit out of several possible ones— 'he 
should consider some of the following references to Shak- 
speare. 

Winter’s Tale, i. i. 28, wj/ ^substantive). 

2. 50, verity. 

ii* 3- ^3> hauii, 

Richard II, ii. 3. 86, uncle me no uncle. 

V. 3- i39> 

1 Henry IV, i. 3. 76, so. 

2 Henry IV, i. 3. 37, indeed (verb). 

iv. I. 71, there (nounized). 

Henry V, iv. 3. 63, gentle (verb). 

5. 17, friend (verb). 

Of the process of such a change wc have a most remark- 
able example in the case of the old flexional Infinitive which 
lurks in modern English under colour as a Participle; 
details of which below 680, 

223. These examples all point to the one conclusion that 
the quality of speech-part-ship (if the expression may be for 

^ For want of attention to this, the line has been erroneously edited 
thus : — 

Wisdom and wit are seldom seen. ‘ 
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once admitted), is not a fixed and absolute one, but subject 
to and dependent upon the relations of each word to the 
other words with which it is forming a sentence. If we have 
recourse, for example sake, to those languages which have 
preserved their grammar in the most primitive and rudi- 
mentary condition, we find that each word has retained its 
natural faculty for discharging all the functions of the parts 
of speech. 

In Chinese there is no formal distinction of substantive, 
verb, adjective, adverb, preposition. The same root, accord- 
ing to its position in a sentence, may be employed to convey 
the meaning of great, greatness, greatly, and to be great. 
Everything in fact depends in Chinese on the collocation of 
words in a sentence. Between this state of things and the 
development of the modern languages, there has intervened 
the flexional state of speeeh, of which the grammatical 
character is as nearly as possible the direct opposite to that 
of Chinese. In a highly flexional state of language, each 
word carries about with it a mark of distinction, by which the 
habitual vocation of that word is known. Thus in Greek 
the word ndvos, even standing alone, bears the aspect of being 
a noun in the nominative case; but the English word labour ^ 
standing alone, is no more a noun than it is a verb, and no 
more a verb than it is a noun. The flexional languages are 
not all equally flexional ; this character has its degrees. The 
Greek is not so rigidly flexional as the Latin. But both of 
them are far more so than any of the languages of modern 
Europe. Of the great languages, that which has most shaken 
off inflexion is the English, and next to the English, the 
French. We have but a very few inflexions remaining in 
our language. This increases the freedom with which the 
language moves. We are recovering some of that long-lost 
youthful elastfcity which was the freedom of primitive speech. 
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224. But while the modern languages, and English espe- 
cially, are casting oiF that inflexional cocoon which the habits 
of thousands of years had gradually swathed about them, 
there is no chance of their getting back to a Chinese state 
of verbal homogeneousness. Such a state is incompatible 
with a high condition of development. A language of which 
no part has any fixed character must rank low among 
languages, just as among animals those which have no dis- 
tinction of flesh, bone, sinew, hair. Or, as in communities 
of men, division of labour, distinct vocations, and all the 
concomitant rigidity of individual habit, is necessitated by 
the progress of civilisation. 

I'hcre fs no appearance of a tendency to fall back into 
a primitive state of language. The freedom which modern 
languages are asserting for themselves as against the restraints 
of flexion, may be carried out to its extremest issues, and no 
appearance would ever arise of a tendency backwards to a 
state of pulpy homogeneousness. For there is a movement 
from which there is no going back, a slow but incessant 
movement, which gradually creates a distinction among words 
greater and more deeply seated than that of the parts of 
speech. I'his is a movement in which all languages partake 
more or less, according to the vigour of intellectual life with 
which they are animated. This is a movement which rears 
barriers of distinction between one and another class of 
words as immoveable as the sea-wall which the sea itself has 
sometimes built to sever the pasture from the bed of the 
ocean. The explanation of this movement must occupy 
another chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 


OF PRESENTIVE AND SYMBOLIC WORDS, 
AND OF INFLEXIONS. 

225. Philology (in its larger sense) makes more use of 
the signification of words than grammar does. Grammar 
deals only with the literary forms, functions, and' habits of 
words ; philology deals with the words themselves. Grammar 
regards words as the instruments of literature: philology 
regards them in all their aspects. Philology has to do with 
language in its fullest sense, as being that whole compound 
thing which is made up of voice and meaning, sound and 
signification, written form and associated idea. 

It appertains to philology to omit none of the phenomena 
of language, but to give them all their due consideration. 
Hence it comes to pass that the outward and the inward, the 
form and the signification, will come by turns under review. 
And though the inward or mental side of language will 
occupy less of our space than its correlative, yet each 
reference to it will be more in the nature of a reference 
to principle, and will score its results deeper on our whole 
method of proceeding. 

As we advance, the subject grows upon our hands. We 
cannot treat of our native language in a philological manner 
without getting down to some fundamental principles. In 
the present work we began like a botanist with the flower; 
hut the progress of the enquiry leads in due time through the 
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whole economy of the plant, and will at length bring us to 
its root. While we dwelt over the historical circumstances 
in the midst of which our language expanded to the light, 
while we noted the source from which it was supplied with 
alphabetic characters, while we surveyed its spelling and pro- 
nunciation, and its homely interjections, we were acting like 
a botanist examining successive florets of the multitudinous 
head of some grassy inflorescence. But now we move down 
the stalk which bears many such florets, and we have to 
admit principles which embrace the systems of many lan- 
guages. At this point we enter upon the very heart of the 
subject; and the growing importance of the matter makes 
me fear lest I should fail in the exposition of it. All things 
cannot be rendered equally easy for the student, and I must 
here ask him to lend me the vigour of his attention while 
I try to expound that upon which will hinge much of the 
meaning of chapters to come. 

226. There is a distinction in the signification of words 
which calls for primary attention in philology. I would ask 
the reader to contemplate such words as spade, heron, hand- 
saw, flag-staff, barn-door ; and then to turn his mind to such 
as the following, an, by, hut, else, for, from, he, how, 1, it, if, 
iuj not, never, on, over, since, the, therefore, they, under, wJw, 
where, yet, you. It will be at once felt that there is a gUlf 
between these two sorts of words, and that there must be 
a natural distinction between them. 

The one set presents objects to the mind, the other does 
not. Some of them, such as the pronouns, continue to 
reflect an object once presented, as fohn he. But there is 
a difference in nature between the word fohn and the word 
he. If 1 say at ferttsalem .... there, the word Jerusalem 
belongs to the one class, and the words at, there, belong 
to the other. . * 
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227. We will call these two divisions by the names of 
Preskntive and Symbolic. 

The Presentive are those which present an object to the 
memory or to the imagination ; or, in brief, which present 
any conception to the mind. For the things presented need 
not be objects of sense, as in the first list of examples. The 
words justice^ patience^ clemency ^ ^l/i spiriij absircution, 

^eneralizalion^ classification^ are as presentive as any words 
can be. The only point of difference between these and 
those is one that docs not belong to philology. It is the 
difference of minds. There are people to whom some of the 
latter words would have no meaning, and therefore would not 
be presentive. But every word is supposed by the philologer 
to carry its requisite condition of mind with it. 

The Symbolic words are those which by themselves pre- 
sent no meaning to any mind, and which depend for their 
intelligibility on a relation to some presentive word or words. 
We enter not at present into the question how they became 
so dependent ; we take our stand on the fact. Whether they 
can be shewn to be mere altered specimens of the presentive 
class, or whether there is room to imagine in any case that 
they have had an original source of their own, independent 
of the presentives, — the difference exists, and is palpable. 
And the more we attend to it, the more shall we find that 
there is something philplogically important in the nature of 
this distinction. 

228. What, for example, is the joke in such a question as 
that which has afforded a moment's amusement to many 
generations of youth, Who dragged whom round what and 
where? except this, that symbols which stand equally for 
Jtny person, any thing, or any place, are rendered ludicrous 
by being employed as if they presented to the mind some 
particular person, some particular thing, or some particular 
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place. The question is rather unsubstantial, simply because 
the words are symbolic where they should be presentive. It 
is not utterly unsubstantial, because the verb ‘ dragged round' 
is presentive. Put a more symbolic verb in its stead and you 
have a perfectly unsubstantial question : Who did what, and 
where did he do it? 

This is a clown's toy in Shakspeare : — 

. . . for, as the old hermit of Prage, that never saw pen and ink, very 
wittily said to a niece of king Gorbuduc, That that is is. — Twelfe Nighty 
iv. 2. 14. 

It will therefore be desirable to attempt some understand- 
ing of the nature of this difference between presentiveness 
and symbolism. What makes it difficult to be precise hero 
is the fact that — all language is symbolical. As the chief 
characteristic of human language in regard to its external 
form is this, that it should be articulate ; so, in regard to its 
signification, the chief characteristic is that it should be 
symbolical. If a man barks like a dog or crows like a cock, 
or whistles, these utterances do not constitute language in any 
but a metaphorical sense. They might indeed carry a real 
signification, — might in conceivable situations be necessary 
as means of communication between man and man; they 
might serve the purpose of language : but they would not be 
language. When the bark of the dog is represented in 
articulate syllables, as bow-wow, there is an important step 
made towards the attainment of language. ‘ Bow-wow,' says 
the dog ; and this bow-wow, in the human mouth may pass 
for speech, but it is not yet a true specimen of the relation 
in which mature speech stands to meaning. When however 
\ve advance another step, and call the dog a bow-wow, here 
we have language. A childish specimen, it is true; but 
still a real specimen of language. And the character which 
determines it is Symbolism. An understanding is established 
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between minds that this articulate imitation of a dog’s bark 
shall stand in human intercourse as the sign or symbol of 
a dog. And there is such a movement in language that, 
although at first bow-wow signified a bark, and so was a 
mere sound-word, yet it would be likely to move on a step 
and mean something else, as it actually has come to be 
used symbolically for a dog. Thus language is radically 
symbolical. 

This fundamental truth is however overlaid and concealed 
from view by a mental habit which we call Association. We 
became acquainted with objects and ideas at the same time 
that we learnt how to name them, and the names have 
become so intimately identified w^ith the things, that it is 
only by force of reflection we can separate them wide enough 
to verify their symbolic nature. This associative faculty is 
limited to words which express objects and ideas. When 
words express neither objects nor ideas they cannot be so 
associated; and their symbolic character is then patent, 
because it is their only character; insomuch that if it be 
fairly looked at, it must be immediately recognised. The 
difference then between the Presenlive and the Symbolic 
words, is based, not upon the absence of symbolism in the 
former, but upon the absence of the presentive faculty in the 
latter, which leaves their unmixed symbolic character 0])eii 
to view. 

When therefore we call a particular set of words Symbolic, 
we mean that they display in a clear and conspicuous manner 
that symbolism which is a pervading characteristic of all 
human language. And they display it in such a manner as 
to bear a great testimony to the fact that the symbolic 
tendency is infused into human language with its earliest 
germ. As a natural consequence of this innate tendency, 
tliere is develbped in language a graduated series of elc- 

Q 
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vations from the sensible and material to the ethereal and 
subtle. 

Such is the best explanation I can offer of this great 
distinction. Whatever be the value of the explanation, we 
must observe that it affects in no way either the fact of the 
distinction or the fact of its importance. These are to be 
established not by theory, but by evidence and exemplifi- 
cation : and to these we now proceed. 

Analogous movements may be traced in examples beyond 
the pale of language. When barbers’ poles were first erected, 
they were pictorial and presentive, for they indicated by white 
bands of paint the linen bandages which were used in blood- 
letting, an operation practised by the old surgeon -barbers. 
In our time we only know (speaking of the popular mind) 
that the pole indicates a barber's shop ; the why or how is 
unknown. And this is symbolism. 

229. A highly appropriate illustration may be gathered 
from the letters of the Alphabet. Egyptian research seems 
to have quite established it for a fact, that the Phoenician 
Alphabet, which is the source of ours, was itself derived from 
the hieroglyphic picture-writing of Egypt ; and many proto- 
types of our letters have been recognised in writing of four 
thousand years ago. Our a was at first a picture of an eagle, 
the B of some other bird, the d was a man s hand, the f was 
the horned viper whose horns still figure in the two upper 
strokes, while the cross-line in the h is the surviving trace of 
a pictured sieve. Thus the Alphabet began in presentation 
and has reached a state of symbolism. 

230. Writing is in fact the symbolism of the picture-story. 
Here we perceive that there has been a complete change of 
nature. The pictorial character with which the first artist 
invested the figure has gradually and undesignedly evaporated 
from that figure, and has left a conventional character in its 
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place, a thing which is the similitude of nothing. And if we 
set the gain against the loss of such a transition, we find 
that the symbol has gained enormously in range, to make 
up for what it has lost in local or pictorial force. While it 
was presentive it was tied to a single object : since it became 
a symbol, it is ubiquitous in its function. 

It is to be observed further, that the symbol which remains 
after the evaporation of the pictorial element is truly corre- 
spondent to the intention of the first effort at representing 
speech by the graphic art. What in the picture was germane 
to the intention has lived, while the alien parts have gradually 
died away, leaving behind the purely symbolic or alphabetical 
writing. 

These observations will apply also in some degree to our 
two systems of numeration, the Roman and the Arabic. 
The numerals I and II and III and III I are Presentive of 
the ideas of one and two and three and four, as truly as 
the holding up of so many fingers would represent those 
numbers. The numeral V is now a mere symbol, though it 
began in presentation, if it be true that it is derived from 
the hand, the thumb forming the one side, and the four 
fingers the other. The figures i and 2 and 3 and 4 are 
purely symbols, whose presentive history is lost. It is 
worthy of observation, that the whole system of Decimal 
Arithmetic hinges upon these symbolic figures, or has 
acquired immense addition to its range of capabilities by the 
use of these figures. So in like manner will it be found by 
and bye, that the modern development of languages has 
hinged mainly upon symbolic words, and that their instru- 
mentality has been the chief means of what progress has 
been made in the capabilities of expression. 

281. The same general tendency which makes symbols 
take the plac% of pictures, makes or has made symbolic 

Q 2 
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words take the place of presentives in a great number of 
instances. This tendency has selected from the many pre- 
sentive verbs a few symbolic verbs, to be the light and active 
intermediaries, and the general servants of the presentive 
verbs. 236. Thus the verbs partake of both characters, the 
presentive and the S 3 nnbolic. But as regards the rest of the 
parts of speech, they fall into two natural halves in the light 
of this distinction. The substantives, adjectives, and nounal 
adverbs are presentive words; the pronouns, articles, pre- 
positions, and conjunctions are symbolic words. 

As however the grammatical classification has become 
rigid in some of its parts, it must not be allowed to govern 
the Natural divisions which we are here seeking to establish. 
There is much of what is arbitrary in the grammatical 
denomination assigned customarily to many a word. 234. 
Some will think perhaps that my symbolic words are found 
to invade the domain of noun, adjective, and adverb; while 
they fail to cover and fully occupy what I have assigned to 
them — namely, the pronoun, conjunction, and preposition. 

Therefore the grammatical scheme should not be trusted 
to as a frame for the new division. The student must seize 
the distinction itself; and the illustration of it by reference 
to the grammatical scale is only offered as a temporary 
assistance. For as in the chapter Of the Parts of Speech we 
saw that the same word assumes a diversity of characters, so 
here also the same word will be at one time presentive and 
at another time symbolic. And there is perhaps no more 
effective display of the distinction now before us than that 
which shews itself within the limits of the history of single 
words. Let us therefore take a few examples of the transition 
of a word from a presentive to a symbolic use. 

232. Thing. This is a very good example, on account of 
its unmixed simpleness. For it is almost ptfrely symbolic, 
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and devoid of presentive power. It is still more. It is of 
universal application in its symbolic power. There is not 
a subject of speech which may not be indicated by the 
word thing ', — 

For thou, O Lorde God, art the thynge that I longe for . — Psahn 

Ixxi. 4 (1539)- 

It is plain that we cannot name a creature, whether visible 
or invisible, whether an object of sense or of thought, which 
may not be indicated by the word thing. It is therefore of 
universal application in its symbolical power’. 

But if it be asked, on the other hand. What idea does this 
word present? wc answer, None! There is no creature, 
no subject of speech or of thought, which can claim the 
word thing as its presenter. There was a time when the 
word was presentive like any ordinary noun, but that time 
is now far behind us. The most recent example I am able 
to quote is of the fourteenth century. 

In Chaucer's Prologue it occurs twice presentivcly: — 

He wolde the see were kept for any thyng 

Bitwixen Myddelburgh and Orewelle ( 1 . 278.) 

Ther to he koude enditc and make a thyng. ( 1 . 327.) 

233. The fulness of tone which the rhythm requires for 
the word t]^£|ng in both these places, is by itself almost 
enough to indicate that they are not to be taken as when we 
say ‘ I would not do it for anything,' or ‘ Here ’s a thing will 
do.' In these trivial instances the word is vague and sym- 
bolical, but it would hardly have beseemed such a poet as 
Chaucer to bring the stroke of his measure down upon such 
gossaml^r./ The Merchant desired that the sea should be 

^ The few instances in which thing (with a faint rhetorical emphasis) 
is opposed to person, are to be regarded as stranded relics on the path, 
of the transition which the bulk of the word has passed through. 
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protected for the sake of commerce at any price, condition, 
or cost — on any terms; for such is the old sense of the 
word ihtng. The old verb to thing )>ingian, meant to make 
terms, to compromise, pacisci. So also in German the word 
Ding had a like use, as may be seen through its com- 
pounds. The verb be din gen is to stipulate, bargain; and 
Bedingung is condition, terms of agreement, contract. 

In Denmark and Norway the word still retains its pre- 
sentiveness, and signifies a judicial or deliberative assembly. 
In Denmark the places where the judges hold session are 
called Ting. In Norway the Parliament is called S tor Ting, 
tliat is, Great Thing. In Iceland the old parliament field 
was called Thing-vollr, and the hill in the Isle of Man 
from which the laws are proclaimed is called Tynwald. 
The same word in the same sense is contained in the 
Danish word hustings as Longfellow indicates by his manner 
of printing it: — 

Olaf the King, one summer morn, 

Blew a blast on his bugle-horn, 

.Sending his signal through the land of I>ronthcim. 

And to the Hus-Ting held at Mere 
Gathered the farmers far and near, 

With their war weapons ready to confront him. 

The Saga of King Olaf, • 

In Moibceh's Danish Dictionary there is a list of com- 
pounds with Ting, in its presentive value of adjudicating or 
adjusting conflicting interests. In such a sense it is said by 
Chaucer that his Sergeaunt of Lawe could endite and make 
a thgng, meaning, he could make a contract, was a good 
conveyancer. 

234 . How wide is the separation between such a use ot 
the word and that more familiar one which meets us so 
often in this manner, ‘ The liberal deviseth liberal things, 
and by liberal things shall he stand' — wTiere ‘liberal 
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things' is hardly to be distinguished from the abstract 
‘ liberality/ 

A question may be raised here — What part of speech is 
this symbolic thing ? Grammar, that is, conventional Gram- 
mar, will say it is a noun, and that however mucli it may 
have changed in sense, it cannot cease to be a noun. Yet 
it Avill often be found to act the part and fill the j)lace of 
pronouns in other tongues. The Latin neuter pronouns 
hfflc, ea, ista, their Greek analogues tovto, cKeiva, roiavra, 
ToaavTa, can hardly be rendered in English in any other way 
than by the expressions ‘these things, those things, such 
things, so great things/ If in all cases Mng is a noun, 
then what part of speech are something^ nothings anything, 
every ihmgt It may be a question at what stage of symbolism 
a noun passes over to the ranks of the pronoun, but it 
appears plain that there is a point at which this transition 
must be admitted, and that the whole question turns upon 
tlie degree of symbolism that is requisite. If the word thing 
has not quite attained that degree, it certainly approaches 
very near to it. 

It would not have been worth while to dwell so long on 
these aspects, if they had not been typical. But that they 
are so we may assure ourselves, both by observation of the 
same tendency in other languages, and also in other words 
of our own language. In Latin res and causa have moved 
on a like path, and have generated rien and chose in French. 
In German the word Ding has had the same history, except 
that its field has been narrowed by the rival word Sache, a 
forensic word, like causa and thifig, and familiar to us through 
the old Saxon legal jargon, ‘ sac and soc/ In Hebrew 
dabhar had a like career : as a presentive it meant ‘ word,' 
as a symbolic it signified ‘thing.' A variety of words in 
English have* partially graduated in the same faculty, and 
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have attained a symbolic degree in certain connections. Let 
the student consider the following substantives, and probably 
he will be able to fit most of them to phrases in which they 
shall figure symbolically : — account, affair, article, behalf, 
business, case, circumstance, concer n, course, deal, gear, hand, 
lot, manner, matter, part, party, person, point, question, regard, 
respect, score, sort, stuff, wise. 


Symbolism of Auxiliary Verbs, 

235. A signal example of the growth of symbolism is 
afforded by the auxiliary verbs; and these are a class of 
words so important in so many aspects, that wc gladly seize 
all convenient occasions for bringing them forward. It is 
difficult to say when they are most interesting, whether in 
those more numerous specimens which we possess in common 
with German, and which we derive from the old ancestral 
j)angothic stock ; or whether in those fewer examples which 
are of our own several and insular development. 

Shall, should ; will, would. The word shall offers a 
good example of the movement from presentiveness to 
symbolism. When it flourished as a presentive word, it 
signified to owe. Of this ancient state of the word a me- 
morial exists in the German adjective schuldig indebted. 
From this state it passed by slow and unperceived move- 
ments to that sense which is now most familiar to us, in 
which it is a verbal auxiliary, charging its verb with a sense 
fluctuating between the future tense and the imperative 
mood. 

There are intermediate uses of shall which belong neither 
to the presentive slate when it signified ‘ owe,’ nor to the 
symbolic state in which it is a mere imponderable auxiliary. 
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In the following quotation it has a sense which lies between 
these two extremes. 

If the Reformers saw not how or where to draw the fine and floating 
and long-obscured line between religion and superstition, who shall 
dare to arraign them ? — Henry Hart Milman, The Annals of St, PauPs, 
p. 

236. What has been said about shall applies naturally to 
its j)reteritc should. Its common symbolic use is illustrated 
in the following quotation : — 

Labourers indeed were still striving with employers about the rate of 
wages — as they have striven to this very day, and will continue to strive 
to the world’s end, unless some master mind should discover the true 
principle for its settlement. — William Longman, Edward Ilf vol. ii. 
<:h. iii. 

This should is not merely a Preterite; it is not properly 
characterized by tense at all ; — it is the sign of Subjunctive 
Mood. It is the most subtle and indefinable of the uses 
of should^ and in frequency it preponderates over all other 
uses. 

Compared with this the other two uses seem palpable and 
jiiesentive. The most ordinary is that in which it stands 
for ought, ‘ You should do so' means ‘you ought.' A bold 
illustration of this use once came in my way. I was 
‘ borneing ' out some allotment ground, and Farmer Webb 
having driven a corner ‘ borne ' into the ground very effec- 
tively exclaimed, ‘ There, that one '11 stand for twenty years, 
if he should V To a person who knows only the English of 
literature, the condition might seem futile — if he should \ It 
might seem to mean that the ‘ borne ' would stand if it hap- 
pened to stand. But this was not our neighbour’s meaning. 
'I'he person who should so misunderstand him, would do so 
for want of knowing that the word should has still something 
extant of its old presentive power. In this instance it would 
have to be translated into Latin, not thus — si forte ita 
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evenerit; but thus — si debuerit, si fuerit opus: if it be 
required to stand so long; or, in the brief colloquial, if 
required. The singularity of this example consists, not in 
any unusual sense of should, for it is substantially equivalent 
to ought \ but in the subject of the verb being an inanimate 
slock. 

The present tense of this sense exists in ‘ Shall I,' that i>, 
Am I to do it, do you direct or authorize me to do it ? This 
is a turn of phrase which is well known \ 

237. Another use of should is one of the native traits 
of our mother tongue which it has in common with the 
German. It is well known to students of that language that 
foil has a peculiar use to express something which the 
speaker docs not assert but only reports, dx foil ^et^an 
l^aScti, literally ‘ he shall have done it,' signifies ‘ he is 
said to have done it.' In Saxon this use was well known. 
Thus in the Peterborough Chronicle, a.d. 1048 (p. 178), we 
read : ‘ for ]?an Eustatius hsefde gecydd J?am cynge ]?et hit 
scEOLDE beon mare gylt J^aere burhwara J^onne his' — ‘for- 
asmuch as Eustace had told the king that it was (forsooth!) 
more the townsfolk’s fault than his.' Twice in the same 
Chronicle it is recorded that a spring of blood had issucil 
from the earth in Berkshire, namely, under the years 1098 
and 1 100. In both places it is added, ‘ swa swa manige 
saedan f)e hit gescon sceoldan ’ — ‘ as many said who pro- 
fessed to have seen it, or were believed to have seen it.’ Bui 
now this usage is only provincial. It is very common in 
l-)evonshire, and indeed in all the west. ‘ I'm told such a 
one should say.’ It is found in literature as late as the 
seventeenth century. In a letter of Nov. 25, 1608 : — ‘ I heard 

^ The familiar proposal to carry a basket or do any other little handy 
.service, expressed thus, I ivill if I shall, that is, 1 will^if so required, u 
pronneial and perhaps peculiar to Devon. 
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that the lord Coke, amongst other offensive speech, should 
say to his majesty that, etc. ^ ' 

The same usage exists in Danish also. In Holberg’s 
‘Erasmus Montanus,' the pedantic student is at home for 
vacation, and complaining that there is no one in the town 
who has learning enough for him to associate with. At this 
point he says, according to an anonymous translator : ‘ The 
clerk and the schoolmaster, it is reported, have studied ; but 
I know not to what extent.' The Danish is, ‘Degnen og 
Skolemestercn skal have studeret, men jeg veed ikke hvorvidt 
clet strgekker sig ' — literally, ‘ the clerk and the schoolmaster 
shall have studied, but I know not how far that reaches.' 
These illustrations are so many traces of the course which 
this ancient verb has described in its passage from the pre- 
sentive to the symbolic state. 

238 . We proceed now to wiiij would. How greatly the 
word will is felt to have lost presentive power in the last 
three centuries may be judged from the following. In Matt. 
XV. 32, where 1611 has ‘I will not send them away fasting,' 
Dean Alford proposed to render ‘ I am not willing to and 
the 1881 Revision has ‘ I would not.' In Matt. xx. 14, ‘ I will 
give unto this last even as unto thee,' the same critic rendered 
‘ It is my will to give ' ; and so it now stands in the Revision 
of 1 88 1. It should be noticed that in neither of these cor- 
rections is there any question of Greek involved. It is simply 
an act of fetching up the expression of our Bible to the 
level of modern English ; and it furnishes a measure of the 
change that has come over the w^ord ivill. 

This verb is seen in its presentive sense in this : Wilt thou 
have &c . } I will 1 — and in this state it retains a pair of old 
flexional forms which are never found in the symbolic sense. 


Quoted by Ilallam, Const, Ilisloiy (ed. 1854), vol. i. p. 335. 
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These are wiliest, willeih. *God willeth Samuel to yeeld 
vnto the importunitie of the people' (i Sam. viii, Contents); 
‘ It is not of him that willeth' (Rom. ix. 16). 

Wiliest be asked, and thou shalt answer then. 

Frederic W. Myers, St, Paul, 

This verb has also an infinitive as, ‘to will and to do’; 
and in this respect differs from the more highly symbolised 
shall, of which an infinitive is unrecorded in English. 

The different powers of 7muld are illustrated in the follow- 
ing qubtation, where the first would has absolutely nothing 
remaining of that original idea of the action of Will,*which 
is still appreciably present in the second would. 

It would be a charity if j)eople would sometimes in their I.itaiiies 
pray for the very healthy, very prosperous, very light-hearted, very 
much bepraised. — John Keble, Life, p. 459. 

239. Before wc leave these auxiliaries we must notice a 
curious phenomenon, as Dean Aliord has called it^, one 
which has arrested attention thousands of times, and which 
brings valuable illustration to this place. I speak of the very 
old and familiar fact that large numbers of our English- 
speaking fellow^-subjects cannot seize the distinction betw'een 
shall, should, and will, would. Here is a distinction which js 
unerringly observed by the most rustic people in the purely 
English counties, w’hile the most carefully educated persons 
who have grown up on Keltic soil cannot seize it? This 
Kelticism is by no means rare in Sir Walter Scott’s works 

At the same lime I usually qualified my denial by stating, that, hail I 
been the author of these works, I would have felt myself quite entitled 
to protect my secret by refusing ray own evidence . — General Preface tn 
the 1829 edition of the Wavcrley Novels. 

Note a remarkable contrast. In the case of shall we 


Qtteen's English, § 20S. 
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admire the substantial uniformity of its application over wide 
areas and peoples long dissociated ; but as to w/iiy its appli- 
cation is unequalised even within the four seas 1 And why 
is this? Simply because s/ia/l was the earliest exponent of 
future time, and became a pangothic symbol; whereas wi7/ 
is comparatively a recent symbol, which is not yet come to 
maturity and the complete verification of its province. And 
this local peculiarity, which we call Kelticism, appears to be 
nothing more than the continued encroachment of wt7l upon 
the ancient domain of s^all ; for wi7l is young in symbolic 
flight and has not yet ceased to expand. 

240. May, Might. We get this word in its presentivc 
function in our early poetry, as in the following : 

I myBte not drowne hem for dole, 

Chevelcre AssignCy 1 . 134. 

the meaning of which is, I was not able to drown them for 
compassion. 

There was a king that mochel might 
Which Nabiigodonosor hight. 

Confessio AmantiSy hk. i. vol. i. p. 1316, ed. Pauli. 

This would be in Latin, ‘ Rex quidam erat qui multum 
valebat, cui nomen Nabugodonosoro.' 

In these instances my^te might is presentive, and means 
potui I was able. This sense appears in the substantive 
might and the adjective mighty. 

Some traces of its presentive use linger about may. We 
use it in its old sense of ‘ to be able ’ in certain positions, as 
‘ It may bd avoided.’ But, curious to note, we change the 
verb in the negative proposition, and say, ‘ No, it cannot.’ 

Power cannot change them, but love may. 

John Keble, Christian Year^ Sunday after Christmas. 

Dare. So t&ompletely has the sense of dare-ing evaporated 
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from this auxiliary, that ‘I dare say' is a different thing 
from ‘ I dare to say/ The latter might be negatived by ‘ I 
dare not say’; but this would not be a just negative to ‘I 
dare say/ In that expression, the verb ‘ dare ’ has lost its 
own colour, and it is infused into ‘ say/ And therefore the 
two often merge by symphytism into one word, as in the 
following : — 

I daresay you have heard of the sj^ortsman who taught himself to 
shoot steadily by loading for a whole season with blank cartridge only. 

241. Disturbances apart, the constant law is, that the 
deeper a word imbibes the symbolic character, the more is it 
naturally liable to attrition. This is artificially counteracted 
by literature, but we get some peeps into Nature’s workshop. 
We find a good friend in John Bunyan. He writes the 
auxiliary have as a, often and often : — ‘ I thought you would 
a come in .’ — * Who, that so was, could but a done so ? ’ — 
‘ Christiana had like to a been in.* — ‘ Thou wouldst not a bin 
afraid of a dog.’ — ‘ Why I would a fought as long as breath 
had been in me.’ — ‘ He had like to a beguiled Faithful.’ — 
* But it would a made you a wondered to have seen the 
dead.’ To find these gems, however, the reader must go 
to the original, from which I have quoted, and will quote 
once more: — 

Mercy. I might a had husbands afore now, tho* I spake not of it to 
any. — Pilgrim*s Prop-ess^ ii. 84. ed. facsim. Elliot Stock. 

242. Do. This word is presentive in such a sentence as 
the following: — 

My object is to do what I can to undo this great wrong. — EdwanI 
A. Freeman, History of the Norman Conquest, vol. iii. init. 

It is however in full activity, both as a near and also as 
a far-off symbolic w^ord. 

Diddest not thou accuse women of inconstancie ? Diddest not thou 
accompl them easie to be won ? Diddest not thou condemne them of 
weakeiies? — John Lyly, Euphues, 1579, p. 59, ed. Arber. 
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In the familiar salutation, ‘How d’ye do?^ we have the 
same verb in two powers. Here moreover the usual mode 
of writing it conveys the important lesson, that the more 
symbolic a word is, the more it loses tone, and becomes 
subject to elision. 

Now. Leaving these remarkable verbs, let us see how an 
Adverb passes into a Conjunction, in order that we may 
illustrate the aerial perspective which exists in symbolism. 
'I'he word now is an adverb of lime, signifying ‘ at the pre- 
sent time.’ Even in this character it is a symbolic word, but 
it is one that lies comparatively near the presentive frontier. 
It is capable of emphasis, as in ‘ Now is the accepted time !’ 
Then it moves off another stage, as, ‘ Now faith is the con- 
fidence of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen/ 
Here the now is incapable of emphasis ; one hardly imagines 
the rhetorical emergency which would impose an emphasis 
on this now. Thus we see there is in symbolism a near and 
a far distance. And this second now^ the more rarefied and 
symbolic of the two, is gradually undermining the position 
of the other. The careful writer will often have found it 
necessary to strike out a ^low which he had with the weightier 
meaning set at the head of a sentence, because of its liability 
to be accepted by the reader for the toneless now. 

In these gradations of symbolism, we see what provision is 
made for the lighter touches of expression, the vague tints, the 
vanishing points. Towards a deep and distant background 
the full-fraught picture of copious language carries our eye, 
^vhile the foreground is almost palpable in its reality. 

243. As a further illustration of this distinction it may be 
observed that a little more or less of the symbolic element 
lias a great effect in stamping the character of diction. By 
a little excess of it we get the sententious or ‘ would-be wise ’ 
inannerism. By a diminution of it wc get an air of prompt- 
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ness and decision, which may produce (according to circum- 
stances) an appearance of the business-like, or the military, 
or the off-hand. This is one of those observations which 
may best be justified by an api)eal to caricatures of acknow- 
ledged merit. In the Pickwick Papers, the conversation of 
Mr. Weller the cider, a man of maxims and proverbs and 
store of experience, is marked by an occasional excess ol 
the symbolic element. While ‘ you're a considering of it ’ 
he will proceed to suggest ‘as how' &c. On the other hand, 
the off-hand impudence of the adventurer Mr. Jingle, is 
represented by the artist mainly through this particular trait, 
which characterizes his conversation throughout, namely that 
it has the smallest possible quantity of symbolic words. 

244. To make it still more distinct what symbolism is, I 
add a paragraph in which the symbolic element is distin- 
guished by italics. 

There is a popular saying in the BrarJenburg district, ivhere Hi>- 
marck’s family has been so many centuries at home, which attribute-' 
to the Bismareks, as the characteristic saying of the house, the phrase, 
‘ Noch langc nicht genng’ — ‘ Not near enouj^h yet^ ami ivhich expresses, 
we suppose, the popular conception of their tenacity ^purpose, — that 
they were not tired out of any plan they had formed by a reiterated 
failure or a pertinacious opposition which would have disheartened mo^f 
of their compeers. There is a somewhat extravagant illustration of i hi' 
characteristic in Bismarck’s wild, youthful days, if his biographer may 
be trusted. When studying law at Berlin he had been more than one-' 
disappointed by a bootmaker who did not send home his boots when 
they were promised. Accordin^^ly when this next happened, a servant 
of the young jurist appeared at the bootmaker’s at six in the morning 
with the simple question, ^ Are Herr Bismarck’s boots ready?* When 
he was told they were not, he departed, but at ten minutes past six 
another servant appeared with the same inquiry, and so at prectsc 
intervals of ten minutes it went on all day, till by the evening the 
boots were finished and sent home. 

Doubt may sometimes arise concerning a particular word, 
when its signification lies on the confines of presentation 
and symbolism. In the above passage, I have let the word 
home stand once presentively, and twice I have marked it 
as symbolic. 
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In English prose the number of symbolic words is gene- 
rally about sixty per cent, of the whole number employed, 
leaving forty per cent, for the presentives. A passage with 
many proper names and titles in it may, however, bring the 
presentives up to, or even cause them to surpass, the number 
of the symbolics ; but the average in ordinary prose is' what 
we have stated. 

Mr. Ward says very truly that ^ the men and women <^Pope*s satires 
and epistles, his Atticus and Atossa, and Sappho and Sporus, are real 
types, whether they be more or less faithful portraits of Addison and 
the old Duchess, of Lady Mary and Lord Hervey. His Dunces are 
the Dunces of all times ; his orator Henley the mob orator, a7id his 
awful Aristarch the don, of all epochs ; though there may have been 
some merit in Theobald, some use even in Henley, and though in Hcntley 
there was undoubted greatness. But in Pope’s hands individuals become 
types, and his creative power in this respect surpasses that of the Roman 
satirists, and leaves Drydeii himself 

Out of 115 words, we here find the unusually large number 
of fifty-three presentives, and the small proportion of sixty- 
two symbolics. But if we compare this with the previous 
paragraph, we observe that whereas the presentives are a 
new set of words, the symbolics are to a large extent identical 
in the two pieces. The symbolic words hold a large space 
in context, being in the vocabulary comparatively few. 

246. It would be a very interesting investigation to examine 
whether the chief modern languages have any considerable 
diversity as to the bulk and composition of their symbolic 
element. For here it is that we must seek the matured 
results of aggregate national thought, in the case of the 
modern languages. The symbolic is the modern element — 
is, we might go so far as to say, the element which alone will 
give a basis for a philological distinction between ancient 
and modern languages. 

Not that any ancient languages are known which are 
absolutely destitute of this element. There is but one that I 
J^now, and that for the most part a rather unwritten language, 

R 
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in which the symbolic has not yet been started. That is the 
language of infancy. Whoever has observed the shifts made 
by prattling children to express their meaning without the 
help of pronouns, will need no further explanation of the 
statement that infantine speech is unsymbolic. But I may 
establish this important position by the independent testimony 
of a philosopher h 

In fliscnssing the question. When does consciousness come into muni' 
festation ? we found that man is not born conscious ; and that therefore 
consciousness is not a j;ivcn or ready-made fact of humanity. In looking 
for some sign of its manifestation, we found that it has come into opera- 
tion whenever the human being has pronounced tlie word * I,’ knowing 
what this expression means. This word is a highly curious ofic, and 
(piite an anomaly, inasmuch as its tnie meaning is utterly incommuni- 
cable by one ])eing to another, endow the latter with ns high a degree 
of intelligence as you please. Its origin cannot be cxplainctl by imita- 
tion or association. Its meaning cannot be by any conceivable 

process ; but must be originated absolutely by the being using it. This 
is not the case with any other form of speech. For instance, if it be 
asked What is a table? a jjcrson may point to one and say, ‘ that is a 
table.’ Bill if it be asked, What does ‘ I ’ mean ? and if the same person 
were to ])oint to himself and say * this is 7 ,’ this would convey (inile 
a wrong meaning, unless the inquirer, before putting the question, liad 
originated within himself the notion ‘ J,’ for it would lead him to call 
the other person ‘ 

The (lificrence so well demonstrated by Professor Ferrier, 
as separating the nature of the word ‘ J ' from that of the 
word ‘ table,' is an acute example of the diflcrence whioh 
splits the whole vocabulary into the two sections of Pre- 
sentivc and Symbolic words. A child docs not understand 
any of the symbolic words at all. It uses them by uncon- 
scious imitation, as in the case of the prepositions, which 
are to the opening intelligence not separate words, but 
mechanical appendages to the presentives which they under- 
stand. 

240. Observation will, moreover, shew us that when children 

* Lectures on Greek Philosophy and other Philosophical Remains of 
James* Frederick Ferrier. Edited by Sir Alexander Grant, p. 252. 
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have fully mastered all the symbolics of the first distance, 
they will stumble at those which arc more remote. Only 
yesterday I stepped into a cab with a boy of seven years old, 
who is of an inquiring turn of mind. The number 20 was 
on the vehicle, and he asked me whether that signified that 
the price of it was £20. In the course of my explanation 
I said, You could not build a cab for £20.’ He took me 
up : ‘ No, / could not ; could you ? ' The surprising turn 
thus given to the conversation will enable the reader to 
estimate the interval which separates you the personal from 
you the impersonal pronoun, and thus open up to view a 
further symbolic distance out beyond. 

Thus we see that within the pronouns themselves, though 
they arc all symbolic, there are gradations of symbolism, and 
wc may add that some pronouns are in certain uses peculiarly 
subtle and impalpable. How are we to analyze that vie in 
that Dative case, which in the terminology of grammarians 
is known as the Ethical Dative ? thus : — 

There at the (lore he cast me downe hys pack. 

Spenser, Shepheards Calender ^ Maye. 

Or that impersonal your which has no reference to the 
person addressed — ‘ there is not a more fearful wuld-fowl than 
your lion,* Mids. Night’s Dream, iii. i. 33. Shakspeare toys 
with it as it were a plaything: ‘Your serpent of I'-gypt is 
bred now of your mud by the operation of your sun ; so is 
your crocodile.’ Ant. and Clcop. ii. 7. 29. 

247. We sometimes talk of the speech of animals. It is 
hardly possible to deny them all share in this faculty. They 
certainly communicate their emotions by the voice. And this 
voice is not without discrimination. The cry of the barn- 
door fowl at the sight of a fox or of a hawk is such as would 
tell an experienced person what was going on. The various 
accents of the Newfoundland dog, where he has a real under- 

R 2 
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standing with his master, or of the collie among the sheep 
on the northern fells, are manifestations wonderfully like 
inceptive speech ; and that everybody feels this to be so is 
evidenced from the common meed of praise bestowed on a 
sagacious dog — that he all but talks. 

Whether the cries of animals are humble specimens of 
speech, or whether they are altogether different in kind, is 
however a question which we have not to solve. The subject 
has only been introduced in order that it might afford us 
another point of view from which to contemplate the important 
distinction between presentive and symbolic speech. * If wc 
estimate at its very highest the claims that can be made for 
the language of the beasts, it will always be limited by the 
line which severs these two kinds of expression. We can 
imagine an orator on behalf of the animals maintaining that 
their cries might represent to other animals not only emotions 
but also objects of sense or even of memory. We should 
not think a man quite unreasonable if he imagined that a 
certain whinny of a horse indicated to another horse as much 
as the word ‘ stable.* But no one could imagine that a horse s 
language possessed either a pronoun or a preposition. 

248. Here then wc consider ourselves to touch upon that 
in human speech which bears the highest and most distinctive 
impress of the action of the human mind. Here we find the 
beauty, the blossom, the glory, the aurdole of language. Here 
we seem to have found a means of measuring the relative 
progress manifested in different philological eras. 

Among ancient languages, that one is most richly furnished 
with this element which in every other respect also bears off 
the palm of excellence. Dr. Arnold in the following passage 
evinced a high intellectual delight : — 

There is an actual pleasure in contemplating so perfect a management 
of so perfect an instrument as is exhibited in Plato's language, even if the 
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matter were as worthless as the words of Italian music ; whereas the sense 
is only less admirable in many places than the language. — A. 1*. Stanley, 
Life of Dr. Arnold, i. 387 . 

The admiration which is accorded on all hands to the 
Greek language is mainly due to the exquisite perfection of 
its symbolic element. It is nor that Xoyor or or cjxovri 
have any intrinsic superiority over ratio or verbum or vox ; 
that dprjp or dvQpanros is preferable to vir or homo : nor is it 
even that the music, sweet as it may have been, reaches so 
clfcctually to the ear of the modern scholar as to carry him 
captive and cause him to forget the more audible march of 
Ausonian rhythms. No ; it all lies in the coyness of those 
little words whose meaning is as strikingly telling as it is 
impalpably subtle. It is those airy nothings which scholars 
have been chasing all these centuries ever since the revival of 
letters, every now and then fancying they had seized them, 
till they were roused from the sweet delusion by the laughter 
of their fellow-idlers. The exact distinction between pri and 
«u, the precise meaning of dv and dpa and 8^ must forsooth be 
defined and settled; — these things will be settled when the 
truant schoolboy has bound the rainbow to a tree. 

249. There arc still scholars who seek to render a firm 
reason for the (ireek article in every place in which it occurs. 
But can they do so for their own language ? Can they say, 
for example, what is the value of the definite article which 
occurs three times in the following distich ? 

And to watch as the little bird watches 

When the falcon is in the air. 

Where is the man who can handle language so skilfully as to 
describe and define the value of these articles .? He may say 
they are equivalent to so and so in Greek or in French, but 
he cannot render an account of w'hat that value is. And yet 
this word was *once a demonstrative pronoun, and it is time 
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and use that has filed it down to this airy tenuity and delicate 
fineness. The sense would be aflfected by the absence of 
these little words, and yet it cannot be said that they are 
necessary to the sense. They seem to be at once nothing 
and something. I'lie gold is beaten out to an infinitesimal 
thinness. Indeed, it is with language as with glory in 
Shakspeare’s description : — 

Glory is like a circle in the water, 

Which never ceaseth to eiilar^je it sclfe, 

Till by broad spreading it disperse to naught. 

I Ilemy VI, i. 2. 133. 

260 . It is painful to think how much good enthusiasm has 
been wasted upon learning definitions which were not only 
unreal, but absolutely misleading as to the nature of the thing 
studied. So flir from its being possible to define by rule the 
value of the Greek particles, it is barely possible to characterize 
them by a vague general principle. Idiey were the product 
of usage, and usage is a compound made of many converging 
tendencies, and that which was multitudinous in its sources 
is many-sided in its composition. As usage produced it, so 
use alone can teach it. This is why the skilled examiner will 
proceed to test a knowledge of Greek by selecting a passage 
not with many hard words in it, but with this symbolic 
element delicately exhibited. Hard passages and rare words 
may be got up by a process of cramming. Whereas, it is a 
part of the distinct character and peculiar iridescent beauty 
of the symbolic clement that it cannot be acejuired by sudden 
methods : it can only be learnt by a process of gradual 
habituation, which is study in the true sense of the word, 
and wholesome exercise for the mind. You cannot tack on 
mechanically a given English word to a given Greek word in 
the symbolic element, as you may in the presentive. Symbolic 
words require different terms of rendering irf different con- 
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nections. They have a relative diversifiability of states and 
powers and functions, like living things. This is in each 
language the pith, the marrow, the true mother tongue. This 
is the element which is nearest of kin to thought ; and the 
efficiency of a writer or speaker depends largely on his power 
over it : because, the moment he passes beyond object-words 
and ])alpable conceptions, there is nothing but the symbolic 
element that can serve him just to hit off the bright idea in 
his mind. 

251. The following passage shew’s it well in Greek, and 
it is a passage borrow'ed from an Examination Paper. The 
symbolics are printed in thick type. 

’EycS> o\iv €<rT€ jiiv at (TTrovSal t^crov oviroT* €TTav6fir)u t]|ias 
|i^v o'lKTupcoUf PaffiXta 8c Kal tovs 0 "Uv avTu natcapi^ojVy diaOeutiej/os 
avTutv o<rT)V ucv ^(w/Kiy Kai oiav exot€=j', u>s 8i dif>6ova ra cmTijScia, 
oo’ovs Si Oepafrovrai'f ocra Si xpvffdv Si, kuB^ra Sc. Td S’ av 

Twv OTpaTiojTuv otTOTC h^OvfjLmfxrjv OTW T^v jjiiv dya0MV irAvTcov ov- 
Sevos -fiixiv ncTCtT], cl rrpinifxfOat otov S* ^urjadfitOa otu 

oKlyovs dXXws Si Truis troptfcrrOai T-d ItriTi^Scta wvov/xci/ous 

opfcavs ijSTl Karkxov'ras -vnAds' ravT* oiiv Koyi^opcuos cviotc rds owov- 
Sdy p.dX\ov kifiojiovfifjv •»] vvv tov ir.JXcjUoi/. ’EttcI jxcvtoi ckclvol 
kKvffav rds anovdd^y \f\v(T0ai |i.ol doKH Kal ■?) ckcCvcov vfipi^' Kal 
i]|iCT€pa vnoipia, — Xenophun, Anabasis^ iii. i, § 19. 

The symbolic:s in Latin are strikingly different from those 
in Greek. They differ as the flowers of the florist differ 
from those of nature. It is manifest to the eye that the 
symbolics in Greek have grown spontaneously, while their 
Latin analogues have a got-up and cultivated look. ]\Tany 
of the Latin Particles look very much like scholastic products. 
A long period of Greek education j)rccedcd the Augustan 
age of the Latin language, and the symbolic part could not 
help getting an educated development, \vhen the youth of 
successive generations had been daily translating their bits of 
Greek into the vernacular Latin. 

262. Although the symbolics in Latin are very effective 
when understood, yet it must be allowed that they are very 
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hard to understand. This is one reason why a real Latin 
scholar, one who can command this title among scholars, is 
such a very rare personage. The symbolical element, which 
is to the mode of thought the essential element in every 
])hrase in which it is present, did not grow of itself uncon- 
sciously and in the open air as in Greece, but it was the 
product of an imitative and studious adaptation. And it still 
sits on the Latin like a ceremonious garment. 

The old native Latin, whose vitality and functionality was 
all but purely flexional, springs out of its (ireek disguise 
every now and then, and shews what it can do with its own 
natural armour. Look at the muscular collectedness of such 
a sentence as beat! mundo cord©, and compare it in respect 
of the total absence of symbolics, cither with the Greek 
MaKapLoi oi Kadapoi Tjj Kapbla^ or with the ]‘'nglish ‘ Blessed are 
the pure in heart/ 

There spoke out the native and pre-classic Latin, a truly 
ancient language, and one in comparison with which we 
must call the Greek truly modern. For that rich and free 
outflow of the symbolic which marks the Greek, is the badge 
and characteristic of modernism in language. On the other 
hand, that independence of symbolics, and that power of 
action by mere inflexional machinery, which marks the 
Latin, is the true characteristic and best perfection of the 
ancient or pre-symbolic era. Not that our monuments reach 
back absolutely to a period when the symbolic element had 
yet to begin. Already in the Sanskrit, the symbolic verb is, 
than which nothing can be more purely symbolic, is in as full 
maturity as it is in our modern languages. The latter have 
made more use of it, but the oldest languages of the Aryan 
race were already in possession of it ^ 


^ W e learn from Professor Max Miillcr that the Sanskrit root is as, 
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263. Although we cannot pursue our research so far up 
into antiquity as to arrive at a station where inflexions exist 
without symbolic words, yet we have sufficient ground for 
treating flexion as an ancient, and symbolism as a modern 
phenomenon. One reason is, that in the foremost languages 
of the world, flexion is waning while symbolism is waxing. 
Another consideration is this, that after the growth of the 
symbolic element, the motive for flexion would no longer 
exist. 

We have every reason to anticipate in the future of the 
world’s history, that symbolic will continue to developc, and 
that flexion will cease to grow. A widening' divergence 
separates them at their hither end. But if we could take 
a look into that far distant antiquity in which they had their 
rise, we might perhaps find their fountains near each other 
if not absolutely identified in one well-head. The inflexions 
are partly words which, having made some progress towards 
symbolism, and having lost accordingly in specific gravity, 
have been attracted by, and at length annexed to, the denser 
substance of presentivc words. How far this will suffice to 
account for Flexion as a whole, and how far it may be 
necessary to fall back upon causes of a more primitive, 
rudimentary, and physical nature, is a question yet unsettled. 
That inflexions are the remains of attached words, is what 
constitutes the theory of Agglutination. 

‘ which, in all the Aryan languages, has supplied the material for the 
auxiliary verb. Now, even in Sanskrit, it is true, this root AS is com- 
pletely divested of its material character ; it means to be, and nothing 
else. But there is in Sanskrit a derivative of the root as, namely Asu, 
and in this Asu, which means the vital breath, the original meaning of 
the root as has been preserved, as, in order to give rise to such a noun 
as ASU, must have meant to breathe, then to live, then to exist, and it 
nnust have passed through all these stages before it could have been 
used as the abs^act auxiliary verb which we find not only in Sanskrit 
hut in all Aryan languages.’ — Lectures^ ii. p. 349. 
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Enclyticism and Symphyiism. 

254. The distinction between Presentive and Symbolic 
words is now, I hope, tolerably clear. And also this — that 
some presentive words may become symbolic. And also 
this — that the process of change from presentive to symbolic 
is accompanied (unless other forces interfere) by a relative 
lightening of the vocal energy in a properly modulated 
discourse. Consequently symbolic words have a clinging 
adherent tendency to attach themselves to other words; 
which tendency manifests itself in the form either, of ac- 
centual leaning on some other word, which is Enclyticism ; 
or else of growing into one with another word, which may be 
called Symphytism. 

We have an example of this when the old negative ne 
coalesces with its verb ; — thus nclt for ^ ne wilt ' ; nabc^tu for 
‘ne havest ]>\i' thou hast not; nrm for ‘ ne am' am not; 
Jtc|^ uam of=brai3 I am not alarmed. In the fourteenth 
century nat is usual for ‘ ne wat,' know not : and we find me 
not nobody knows, lit. man not knows; where me is the in- 
definite pronoun, being a relic of man, and not is for ‘ ne wot/ 

When the particle a coalesces with an adjective, as abroad^ 
along, around ; or with a substantive ; as — 

Awinter warm, asiimerc cold. 

Owl and Nightingale, 

The preposition al with the definite article the formed a 
coalescent nttc, as in — 

After the scole of Stratford atte bowe. 

Chaucer, Prologue 125 . 

Later came ith (in the), which modern reaction has ortho- 
graphized to { lli : — 

Men doubt, because they stand so thick i’ th’ sky, 

If those be stars which paint the galaxy. 

AhiOihfim Colley, Ode of IVit, 
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Coalescence becomes Flexion when it gives any word 
a syntactical flexibility, a faculty for some relative office, 
a parsing value. Thus the word am has an affinity and 
a functional relativity to the First Person, because it is com- 
posed of two parts, whereof a represents the verb, and m the 
first personal pronoun, like me. We find this m again in 
Latin sum; we find it in the fuller form of mi in Greek ct/ni 
and in Sanskrit asmi, I am. 

The Saxon i.ic (body) gets symbolised to the sense of ‘ like,' 
and added to fot.c (people) makes the adjective folclic (pub- 
lic, popular). A modified form of this adjectival termination, 
namely -lice, makes adverbs, as sceortlice (shortly). Hence 
our present adverbs in -1y. The union becomes closer in 
words oftener uttered, thus hwa (who) added to Lie (like) 
constitutes hwylc, now which: swa (so) and i.tc constitute 
swii.c, which has become such. In these instances we sec 
the steps of the movement as it passes through symbolization, 
attraction, combination, to Flexion : the process is complete, 
the result is mature, and the effect is past recall. 

But our language also furnishes instances in which this 
was partly accomplished, and afterwards undone : and with a 
few examples of this, which may be called ' arrested flexion,' 
we will close the chapter. 

In the early period of our literature we see symbolics 
growing on to their presentives and forming one word wdth 
them. In the case of the pronouns with the verbs this was 
very conspicuous in early English, as it was also in early 
German. The first personal pronoun /, which was anciently 
A, is found coalescing both before and after its verb. In 
the latter case the c is generally developed into ch. In the 
Canterbury Tales, 14362 — 

Let be, quod he ; it schal not be, so theech ! 

Here tjecej is the coalition of tftce Ic, equivalent to the more 
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explicit phrase mote 5 tjee ; that is to say, ‘ So may 
prosper ^ (A.S. J>i5on, to flourish, prosper). 

In the ‘ Owl and Nightingale ' ( a . d . 1250) we find wenestu 
for wencst }?u weenest thou, wultu wilt thou, shaltu shall 
thou, ctestu eatest thou. In Bamford's ‘Dialect of South 
Lancashire,’ there is cudto couldst thou? cudtono couldst 
thou not? 

266. And not only docs the pronoun adhere to its verb 
when it stands as subject to the verb. In the following west- 
country sentence the Object-pronoun adheres : ‘ Telln, what 
a payth out, Til payn agan —Tell him, what he pays out, I 
will pay him again. Here the w represents the old accusative 
pronoun hine , which has been absorbed into the verb. 

Two symbolics would run together like two drops of water 
on a pane of glass. The verb s/ta// is often found making 
one word with de down as late as liic seventeenth century. 
It is the rule in the Bible of i6ii. Thus, Isaiah xl. 4 : — 

Euery valley shalhe exalted, and eucry monntaine and hill shalbe 
made low. 

In King Lear iv. 6 , where Edgar assumes the character 
of a rustic, he says chill for ‘ I will,' and chud for ‘ 1 would.'. 
Here we have to understand that the first pronoun was 
pronounced as ‘ Ich,' so that chill is just as natural a co- 
alition of ‘ich wiir as fii/I is of ‘ne will.' In the following 
lines c ham is for * ich am,’ I am. 

Chill tell thee what, good vcllowe, 
lleforc the vriors went hence, 

A bushel 1 of the best wheatc 
Was zolil vor vourtecn pence. 

Cham ziire they were not voolishe 
That made the masse, che trowe: 

Why, man, ’tis all in I^atine, 

And vools no I^tihc knowe. 

Percy’s Reliqttes, ii.*pp. 324 , 325 . 
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These agglomerate forms, including such as tcj^abe, 
toiltu, Doittu, 0lepe6toio, flec]^e6ttt» ioene^tu, are found in great 
numbers. In ‘ St. Juliana,' a prose biography of the thirteenth 
century, we get the curious form nabtc{) for ‘nc habbe ich,* 
I have not. 

260. These examples are enough to illustrate the disposi- 
tion of the symbolics to coalesce with their presentives, or 
with one another. So strong is this tendency, that had there 
not been some counteracting force, it must have completely 
altered the appearance and character of the language. The 
counteracting force is found in the natural influence of 
literary habits. Hence a modern reaction in favour of the 
preservation of all words that are known to have once had 
a separate individuality. I'his reaction has put a stop to 
further coalitions, and in some cases dissolved them where 
they had seemed to be established. In the early prints of 
Shakspeare the conversational abbreviation of ‘ I will ' is 
written 51c, but modern usage requiring that the separate 
existence of each word should be recognized, it is edited Vll. 
The same movement, over-shooting its aim, has sometimes 
‘ restored ' a word to a present position which it never held 
in the past. There was an adverb much used in Early 
English (above, 03). This word represented gewis certain, 
plain, sure: it got used adverbially, as it now is in German 
gewisz, and so we find it in Spenser: — 

A right good knyglil, and trew of word ywis. 

Faery Qucenc, ii. i. 19. 


Eut it somehow came to be mentally analyzed into a pro- 
I'oun and a verb, and we often find it written and printed 
in that aspect, as I wis. This error sprang out of that 
counterforce which resists the tendency 10 symphytic coali- 
tion. • 
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267. In fact the growth of symbolic words and the growth 
of inflexions are naturally antagonistic to, and almost mu- 
tually exclusive of, each other. Not because they both grow 
out of the same material, for this is not universally admitted, 
but because they result from opposite states of the aggregate 
mind. If the attention of the community is fully awake to 
its language and takes an interest in it, no word can lose its 
independence. If language is used unreflectingly, the lighter 
words will either coalesce among themselves or get absorbed 
by those of greater weight. Even Greek, in its obs^^ure 
and neglected ])erio(l, produced such conglomerates as 
Stamboul, the modern name of Constantinople, which is 
a conglomerate of es ttoKiv ; and Stanchio or Stanko, a 
conglomerate of ey K«, the modern name of the island 
anciently known as Cos or Coos. For the passage of words 
into the symphytic condition, a certain neglect and obscurity 
is necessary ; while the requisite condition for the formation 
of a rich assortment of symbolics is a general and sustained 
habit of attention to the national language. On the other 
hand, whatever the true history of Flexion may be, one thing 
is certain, it grew unobservedly, with little help from con- 
scious design, a product of instinct rather than of mature 
reflection. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE VERBAL GROUP. 

258. The Verb is distinguished from all other words by 
marked characteristics and a peculiar organization. It has 
surrounded itself with an assortment of subsidiary means 
of expression, such as are found in atrendance on no other 
Part of speech. The power of combining Avith itself the 
ideas of Person and Time, besides all the varying contin- 
gencies which we comprise under the term Mood, is a 
power possessed by the verb alone. It makes no difference 
whether these accessory ideas are added to the verb by 
means of inflexions or by symbolic words. The important 
fact is this,— that under some form or other, the verb has 
such means of expression at its service in every highly 
organized language. 

The Nature of the Verb, 

I'lie cause wherefore the verb is thus richly attended with 
its satellites becomes very plain when we consider what a 
verb is. A verb is a word whereby the chief action of 
the mind finds expression. The chief action of the mind 
is Judgment; that is to say, the assertion or the denial of 
a proposition. This is explicitly done by means of the 
verb. Out of this function of the verb, and the exigencies 
of that function, have arisen the attendant honours and 
prerogatives of the verb. This part of speech has, by a 
natural operation, and as a direct consequence of its high 
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office, drawn around it those aids which were necessary to 
it for the discharge of its function as the exponent of the 
mental act of Judgment. 

259. It will be well to distinguish the essence of the verb 
from that which is but a result of its essential character. 
The power of expressing Time by those variations which we 
call Tense (after an old form of the French word for time), 
has attracted notice as the most salient feature about the 
verb. Aristotle defined a verb as a word that included the 
expression of Time. The established German word 'for a 
verb is Ze it- wort, that is to say, Time- word. Others have 
thought that the power of expressing Action is the real and 
true characteristic of the verb. Fwald, in his Hebrew Gram- 
mar, calls the verb accordingly That-wort, that is to say, 
Deed-word. But in these expressions the essential is obscured 
by that which is more conspicuous. The Danish scholar 
Madvig, in his Latin Grammar, seems to put it in the right 
light. He designates the verb as Udsagnsord, that is Out- 
sayings-word ; because it ‘ udsiger om en Person eller I'ing 
en Tilstand eller en Virksomhed/ outsays, pronounces, asserts, 
delivers, about a person or thing a condition or an action. 
It is the instrument hy which the mind expresses its judgments, 
or (in modern jiarlance) makes its deliverances, 

260. To know a verb from a noun is the cardinal step 
in the elements of grammar. Assuming that the reader 
has mastered this distinction, which is very real and necessary 
to be known, we proceed to a statement which may at first 
sight appear to contradict it. The verb and the noun spring 
from one root. It often happens that distinctions which are 
very real and useful for a certain purpose and in a certain 
viev/, are found to disappear or to lose their importance on a 
wider or deeper investigation. Grammatical distinctions will 
oiien vanish in philology. Philologically speaking, the pre- 
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sentive verb is only a noun raised to a verbal power. As a 
ready illustration of this, we may easily form an alphabetical 
list of words which are nouns if they have a or a», and verbs 
if they have Vt? prefixed : — ape^ bni, cap, dart, eye, garden, 
house, ink, knight, land, man, number, order, pair, question, 
range, sail, time, usher, vaunt, wing, yell. 

As soon as you put to an}' one of these the sign of a noun 
or of a verb, a great difference ensues — a difference hardly 
less than that between the gunpowder to which you have 
put the match and that over which you have snapped the 
pouch’s mouth. latlle by little, external marks of distinction 
gather around that word which the mind has promoted to 
the foremost rank. Pronunciation first, and orthograph}' 
at a slower distance, seek gradually to give a form to that 
which a flash of thought has instantaneously created. Pro- 
nunciation takes advantage of its few op)portunities, while 
orthography contends with its many obstacles. Wc have a 
distinction in pronunciation belwetui a house and to house, 
a present and to present, field produce and to produce, a record 
and to record, a use and to use. But these distinctions of 
sound are as yet unwritten, ami they may hereafter be lost. 
It is only known to us through poetic rhythm that the sub- 
stantive of to maud re was once (ailed manure : — 

The smoking manure and o’erspreads it all. 

^Villiam Cowper, The Garden. 

In other cases orthography has added its mark of dis- 
tinction also. We di.stinguish both by sound and writing an 
advice from to advise, a gap from to gape, and a prophecy from 
to prophesy. So also a deidce and to devise, life and live, breath 
and breathe, sheath and sheathe. 

We have spoken of the verb as a transformed noun, be- 
cause this is now (in the present condition of the language) 
a frequent occurrence. But this is 1( ss manifest as we recede 

s 
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in the history of the language, and indeed the array of our 
oldest verbs looks so much like a wall of rock in the back- 
ground, that these old verbs have naturally been taken for 
an etymological fountain-head of words, and the source of our 
oldest nouns. Thus bower bur seems deriveable from bua\ 
dwell ; hit from bItan bite ; bread from breowan brew (Fick) ; 
breach from brecan break; dray and dredge from dragan 
draw; drove from drIfan drive; grove, from grafan dig; 
ground from grindan grind; load from hladan lade; lave 
LAF (remainder) from lifan remain ; hno lagu from l/cgax 
lie; vialt from mkltan melt; road from ridan ride; suds 
from SEonAN seethe; shore from sceran shear; song from 
siNGAN sing ; sheath from sceadan shed ; sledge slecge 
from slahan smite ; springe from sprtngax spring ; throe 
from pRAWAN twist; 7varp from weokpan cast, warp; wound 
from wiNNAN fight. But the tendency now (as exempli- 
fied in Skoal's Dictionary) is to regard the old nouns as 
coeval with the verbs or deriving from a common base 
with them. In some cases it seems plain that the roots of 
the noun reach back to behind the verb ; thus stead cannot 
be derived from standan stand, but from the root V^sta 
which places it on the same base as the Latin and the 
Greek cognates. 

201. I'he chief antiquities of the Fnglisli language arc to 
be found in the old verbs; and it is in these that Ave find the 
most conspicuous tokens of the relationship of our language 
to the German and Dutch and Danish and Icelandic. It 
would be hardly too much to say, that a description of the 
elder verbs of any of the Teutonic languages would, Avith 
few and definable modifications, pass for a description of the 
elder verbs of any one of the others. 

Some powers of the verb, found in other languages and 
absent from ours, require particular notice, a^ consequences 
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follow even from such negative facts. One such defect (so 
to speak) is the absence of that passive flexion which is 
conspicuous in the classical languages. There was once 
•a passive verb in our family ; we find it still extant in the 
fourth century in the Moeso-Gothic of Ulfilas, but already 
moribund. Thus auk a (eh) I increase (transitive), aukna 
I get increased (middle), aukada I am increased (passive) 
Grimm iv. 24 . A faint trace of a passive verb may be said 
even still to survive in English in the poetical verb hfght, 270. 
This function died out early, and all the existing organism 
of the English verb has developed upon the basis of the 
Active Voice. 

The Expression of Time. 

Of flcxional 'rcnsc-forms there are but two, the Present 
and the Preterite. There is no Future ; and this is another 
‘ defect,' which will have to be noticed below'. The Preterite 
stood alone as a Past 'Pense, and when shades of past time 
had to be rendered, it w’as done by auxiliaries, especially 
kwe^ had, to form a Perfect and a Pluperfect tense. 

A peculiar formation of the preterite (and the participle 
of the preterite) is indicated by the title of Strong Verbs. 
This feature, which is the boldest in the English language, 
is also its most striking point of similitude w'ith the other 
Teutonic tongues, and at the same time the most peculiar 
characteristic of the Teutonic family in its comparison w'ith 
other families of speech. T'his coincidence of internal har- 
mony with external contrast, knits together the Teutonic 
family in a compact and separate unity, and seems to indicate 
that it must have remained undivided and undispersed for 
a long period after its separation from the other members 
of the Indo-European stock. 


s 2 
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The Expression of Personal Relalions. 

262. The Person-forms have long been thought to be 
simply the six personal pronouns, which were suffixed to the 
verb. I'hiis verbal flexion would be rooted in agglutination. 
This doctrine has been received since the time of Bopp, but 
it is now questioned 

But whatever their origin, the English language has gone 
further than any of its cognates in dropping these personal 
inflections. The German says, Ich glaube, du glaubesi, 
er glaubt; wir glaubcn. ihr glaubet, sie glaubcn. 


* The six persons arc thus exhibited by Curtins in the way of a 
scientific restoration : the root da means give, dd-ma give-I, dd-tiva 
give-thou, dd'ta give-he, dd-ma- tvi give- we, dd-tva-tvi give-you {lit. thou 
and thou), dd-anii give-they. Anr Chron^logie dcr Indogcrmanischcn 
Sprachforschung^ von Georg Curtins, J^eipzig, 1S73, I'his theory has 
of late years been vigorously attacked. ]*ro lessor Sayce, in an article 
entitled * The Person Kiulings of the ln(lo-Kuroj)can Verb’ writes : - * Hut 
is the relationship between the personal terminations of the verb and the 
personal pronouns really a fact? I also once thought so, but further 
study has convinced me that 1 was wrong. Wlicn we try to analyse 
the terminations of the verb, we find that they connect themselves, not 
with the personal proncjims, but with the suffixes of the noun.’ Inicr- 
naiionale Zeiischri/t fitr Allgcmeim Sprachwissenschafty Band I, llcft r, 
Leipzig, 1884. ‘The resemblance between the personal endings of the 
verb and the personal ])ronouns turns out, when closely examined, to 
be really illusory.’ id. If this view prevails, it will cause a revolution 
in philological habits of thought. Nouns will no longer rank as the 
derivatives of verbs, but vice versa. The new theory^ is that person- 
endings are adaptations of nominal suffixes, and that nouns date before 
verbs. I quote again : * Against the hypothesis of a nominal origin 
of the forms of the finite verb no syntactical objection can be raised. 
There are many languages which do not possess a true verb, and the 
Polynesian verb is really a noun. From time to time we find con- 
structions surviving in the Indo-European languages themselves, which 
point to an age when the primitive Indo-European had not as yet 
evolved the conception of a verb.’ — Among illustrations given ; ^7^ 
if» 4 pcu T bear, signified originally ‘ I (am) a bearer.’ — ‘ The meaning of 
tl:e s- .jtence was determined by the context and the order of the words 
which composed it ; it was only gradually that this meaning came to 
bt i ’•ansferred from the context and attached to the tc^ninations of the 
words.’ id. 
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The English says, / believe^ thou believest, he believes ; we 
believe^ you believe^ they believe. And as thou believest is con- 
fined in area, the -j of the third singular he believes is the one 
personal inflexion left in ordinary use among us. 

Particularly is it to be observed that we have lost the n of 
the plural present, which is preserved in the German form 
glaubcN. We know from the Latin sunt, amant, monent, 
regunt, audiunt, and from other sources, that nt was anciently 
a very widespread termination for the third person plural 
of the present indicative. This is boldly displayed in the 
Moesogothic verb, as may be seen in the following example 
of the present indicative of galaubjan, to believe : — 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

Singular galaubja galauhcis galaiibeith 

Plural galaiibjam galaiibdth galaubjand 

263, Here we have nd in the third person plural. In the 

Old High German it was as in Latin nt. The Germans 
have dropped the dental t and have kept the liquid n. Wc 
dropped the n, or rather wc merged it in the syllabic -ad. 
The plural termination -ad of the Saxon present indicative is 
the analogue of llic Gothic termination -and. In the same 
manner an n has been absorbed in the English words toothy 
goose^ mouthy five,, soft, which are in German, /ahn, Gans, 
Mund, funf, sanft: also in sooth, which is in Danish sand, 
'fhe following is the present indicative of the Saxon verb 
<JELYFAN, to believe : — 

1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

Singular gelyfe gelyfest gelyf ?5 

Plural gclyfab’ gelyfa ‘5 gelyt'a‘6’ 

The written language never had an n in the third person 
plural of the present indicative, not even in the oldest stage 
of Saxon literature. For the past tense we retained it, and 
also for the * subjunctive mood in all tenses. The con- 
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sequence is, that in our early literature verbs abound 
with N in the third person plural, but never in the present 
indicative. 

264. But by Chaucer's time \vc have the N-form of the 
plural even for the present indicative. It had been locally 
preserved, and was now for the first time seen in cultivated 
English. It is characteristic of transition and the beginnings 
of a new era, that forms hitherto neglected have a new chance 
of recognition : — 

And smale fowclcs maken melodye, 

That alepeii al the nyjjht with open lye, 

So j')rikelh hcni nature in hir corages — 

Thaiine longcn folk to goon on pilgrymages. 

The same thing may be seen in the quotation from 
Gower, above, 197. This -n was retained in after times as 
one of the recognised archaisms a/ailablc only for poetic 
diction, and it long continued in the heroic or mock-heroic 
style, as we see in the following, from the eighteenth 
century : — 

In every village mark’d with little spire, 

KmbowerM in trees, and hardly known to fame, 

There dwells, in lowly shed and mean attire, 

A matron ohl, whom we .Schoolmistress name, 

AVho boasts unruly brats with birch to lame ; 

They gricvcJi sore, in piteous duiance j)ejit, 

Aw’d by the power of this relentless dame, 

And oft times, on vagaries idly bent, 

For unkempt hair, or task unconn’d, are solely shent. 

William Shenstone (1714-1763;, T/ic Schoolmistress. 

266. 1 he plural termination -Af) became -elh and survived 
in the higher diction long after it was generally discontinued ; 
especially it lurked in ambiguous situations which hovered 
doubifully between singular and plural, as where the subject 
v’us collective noun. Thus, in the heading of Article xxiv, 

‘ ^ speaking in the Congregation in such a longue as the 
people understandeth.' 696, 
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In the ordinary paths of the language, however, the personal 
inflexions were reduced nearly to their present simplicity 
before the Elizabethan era. 

The tenacity of the old verbs displays itself most con- 
spicuously in the tense-forms; and their boldest feature is 
the formation of the preterite by an internal vowel-change, 
without any external addition. The regulating law of this 
vowel- change is called Ablaut, and has been explained above, 
123. This character supplies a basis for the division of the 
\'erhs into two classes, — the Strong, and the Weak. 

1. Strong Vkrbs. 

266. The Strong are of the Iiighcst antiquity, are limited 
in number, arc gradually but very slowly passing away, as 
one by one at long intervals tlicy drop out of use and are 
not recruited by fresh members. 'Fhey are characterised by 
the internal vowel-change affecting the preterite and parti- 
ci])le, and by the formation of the participle in n. Sometimes 
the N has fallen away, as in hcgtai, -guxnkn ; sometimes both 
forms exist, the whole and the clipped, as bounden, bound \ 
billcn, hit. The following list cominiscs all of these verbs. 
Only those forms which are given in the ordinary type are 
in full use. Tlie few in s^iacl capitals are Saxon forms. 
Those in black letter are medixval (12-14 ccniuries), and 
may be verified by help of StratmamVs Dictionary; those 
in thick tyj)C arc chiefly of the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries; tlie diflcrence between these two tyi)es being that 
the former is anlic\ualed, the latter though archaic yet within 
the horizon of current English. Those in italics arc in some 
sense abnormal — mostly curt and negligent forms, ranging 
from Shakspeare (with whom they arc already numerous) to 
th^ eighteenth century. Those in spaced type are from 
a collateral dialect, generally Scotch. 
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267. Only the simple verbs are given, and not their com- 
pounds. The list contains come, hold, gel\ but not become, 
behold, beget) bid but not forbid, give but not forgive, rise 
but not arise. But wltere the simples no longer survive, the 
compounds are given, as abide, begin, forsake ; ranged in die 
aiphabetic order of the simple verbs An obelus refers to 
268 if. 


PRESENT 

preterite 

PARTICIPLE 

6 ake (ache) 

ohe 

. . . 

6 bnke 

b c u k t 

baken 

^ bear 

bar, bore, bare 

born, borne 

R beat 

beat 

beaten, beat 

1 hel(;e 

UK ALII 

noi.GEN, bowlnf 

R be 

. 

bin, been 

m bid 

bade, bid f 

bidden, bid 

4 bide, a-bide 

-bode, bid (^Som'l 

bidden t 

I bind 

boixb, bound 

bounden, bound 

4 bite 

bote t> bit 

bitten, hit 

I blinnt (cease) 

blan t 

BLUNNKN 

R blow 

blew 

blown 

5 bow 

UEAIl 

UOGEN 

2 break 

braky brake, broke 

broken 

5 brew 

brebj 

brewnf 

1 burst 

brast 

bursten, burst 

I carve 

carCt 

fOrbm, car veil 

D cast 

const t 

castent 

a chide 

chid, chodof 

chidden, chid 

5 choose 

cfjes, chose 

chosen 

5 cleave i'l) 

clcef t, clave, clove 

cloven ( = divide) 

a cleave (2) 

(lave t 

. . . ( == stick to) 

I climb 

rlam t, clomb 

clombcn 

I cling 

clung 

clung 

2 come 

cam, com t, came 

comen t, come 


^ This cntaloguc of Strong Verbs is complementary to the catalogue 
in my Beginner's Book\ the two lists make up the record between 
them, rhe Arabic figures here, as there, indicate the Ablaut-groups ; 
bnt the reduplicating verbs are here simply signed * r/ subdivision being 
no ior.^cr useful. Verbs signed ‘ 1) ’ aie of Denish introduction; those 
signed ‘a* are assimilated ; the signature * m * indicates that two ancient 
veroi have been merged in one. • 
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I'RESENT 

PRETERITE 

PARTICIPLE 

5 creep 

crapt, ctOpet 

cropentj cruppen 

R crow 

crew 

CRAWEN 

3 CWE]?E 

quoth 

GECWEDEN 

1 delve 

half 

dolven 

a digf 

dug 

dug 

6 draw 

hrohl> drew 

DRAGEN, drawn 

R dread 

Utah 

ghrah 

1 drink 

drank, drunk 

drunken f, drunk 

4 drive 

drove 

driven 

3 eat 

‘ ett,’ ate 

eaten 

K fall 

fell 

fallen, fell t 

6 fare 

foor+, fure 

>fai rn t 

1 fight 

fought 

foughten f , fought 

I find 

land, found f 

.. ia\in'Otn,fouu(/ 

i) ding 

flong, flang, flung 

flung 

R flow 

FJ.KOVV 

flown t 

fly 

flelj, flew 

llowii 

4 flyte i^scold) 

flotc, flate t 

flytenf 

R KKALDK 

Ff:oLD 

folden t 

5 freeze 

froze 

froref, frozen 

3 fret 

fret 

ixtitVLyfrel 

3 i;et 

gat, got 

gotten, got 

i be-gin 

-gan 

-gun 

3 give 

gaff, gave 

givtn 

4 gliJu 

gloll t> glodo 

gliUcn 

6 gnaw 

gnew t 

gnawnf 

R go GANG AN 

G^:oNG 

gone 

6 GRAFE 

GKOF 

graven t 

1 grind 

gronh, ground 

gruntien, ground 

4 gripe 

grap 

gripcix 

R grow 

grew 

grown 

R iiAte 

hight y 

HATEN 

fi heave 

hove 

hoven f 

1 help 

holp 

holpen, holp f 

R hew 

MEOW 

hewn 

a hide 

hid 

hidden, hid 

I hing,f hang 

hung 

hung 

R hold 

held 

holdenf, held 

3 knead 

kiiad t 

knflient 

R know 

knew 

known 

6 lade hlade 

IIl.OD 

lodont, laden 

6 laugh 

limj5]^t,leught, leu 

ch. . . 

3 leaze (glean) 

LyES, LMUQH 

LESEN 
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PRESENT 

PRETERITE 

PARTICIPLE 

R leap IIL^^APE 

lap, lope 

loupen, luppen 

5 LEosE, Icse 

l-I^AS 

lorn 

R let, lat 

Icctt, loot t, let 

letten, let 

3 lie 

lay 

lienf, lain 

4 lIke (remain) 

LAP, LI PON 

Ll PEN 

I melt 

malt t 

molten 

3 mete 

mct + 

mrtm 

R mow 

mew (Cambridgesh . ' 

mown 

2 NiME (take) 

NAM, NAMON 

NU. ME.\ 

a plat 

plet t 


a quake 

qttook t, quokc t 

• • • 

5 reaji 

tfp 

topcii 

4 ride 

rooh, rode, rid f 

ridden, 7 ‘id 

1 ring 

rang, rung 

runtycn, 

4 rise 

rose, risf. 

risen, rosej" 

I rmne, run 

ran 

ronnf tt, runen t, run 

D rive 

roff, rave 

riven 

6 for-sake 

-sook 

-saken 

a saw 

. . • 

sawn 

3 see 

saw, see f 

seen 

5 seethe 

5 Ctl;t»sodt 

sodden 

6 shake 

shook 

shaken, shook \ 

6 shape 

shope 

sh.npcn 

6 shave 

gljooft 

shaven 

2 shear 

Sl^at, shore 

shorn 

R shed 

gljah, shod 

GKSCEADEN 

a shew, show 

shewn t, shown 

4 shine 

shone 

sl^lltcn, shone 

5 shoot 

ScljCt, shot 

shotten f 

5 shove 

shoff 

sljohm t 

I shrink 

shrank, shrunk 

shrunken, shrunk 

4 shrive 

shrove 

shriven 

r sing 

sang, sung 

gungen, sung 

I sink 

sank, sunk 

sunken, sunk 

3 sit 

sat, 5ate 

SETEN, gitten, sat 

6 slay 

slohJ, slew 

( sr.A 5 CJEN, slain 

J sLAGKN, glatocn (Ch.) 

R sleep 

slep 


4 slide 

glOh, slid 

slidden, slid 

I. sling 

slanst, slung 

slung 

1 slink 

slank 

slunk 

I slit 

slat, slit 

glgtpn)*, slit 

4 smite 

smote 

smitten 
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PRESENT 

PRETERITE 

PARTICIPLE 

R SOW 


sown 

3 speak 

spake, spoke 

spoken, s/>okc f 

I spin 

span 

spun 

I spring 

sprang 

stpruttgen, sprung 

6 stand 

stood 

stood 

a stave 

stove 

stove 

2 steal 

gtal, stole 

stolen 

2 stick 

«takt, stuck 

Btokni, stuck 

I sting 

staiig, Stongy slung 

stongm, stung 

I stink 

sunk, stunk 

StonkfU, stunk 

1 STREGUE 

STR/EGI), STRUGOON 

strewn 

4 stride 

strade, strode, strid 

“Stridden 

4 strike 

strako f 

stricken f, strookc f 

a string 

strung 

strung 

a strive 

jstrof, strove 

striven 

5 s«P 

sop 

saptnf 

6 swenr 

sware, swore 

swoni 

I swell 

5h)al 

swollen 

I swim 

swam, swumm t 

swum 

I swing 

swung 

swung 

D take 

took 

taken, took f 

2 tear 

tar, tare, tore 

torn 

1) thrive 

throve 

thriven 

R throw 

threw 

thrown 

3 tread 

trail, trod 

trodden, trod 

6 wade 

wade t 

. . 

6 wake 

woke 

WACEN 

R walk 

hJClk 

hialkr 

6 wash 

wush 

washon 

6 wax 

hjoi; bjcit 

waxen t 

a wear 

ware, wore 

worn 

3 weave 

wove 

woven 

3 WESE 

was 

gewesen, derm. 

I win 

won 

hjonnen, toou 

I wind 

bonli, wound 

hJOttllCtX, ivound 

I worthe 

weak)? 

GEWOKDEN 

3 wreak 

wRAcc, brak 

y wroken f 

1 wring 

wrangt, wrung 

wrung 

I write 

wrat t, wrote, writ 

written, writ\^ 'ivrotc'\ 

4 writhe 

WRA)?, ijjrotfj 

writheii f 

I yield 

yold 

yolde, yold 
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268. Remarks on the Forms signed with an Obelus. 
beuk. Allan Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd^ act ii. sc. i, 
bowln. Sole relic of a forcible word in Saxon poetry, ge- 

BOLGKN swollen, generally with anger. It is found in Surrey’s 
Translation of the Second Book of the Aeneid^ and there it 
means physically swollen : - 

Distaiiied with bloody dust, whose feet were bowln 
With the strait cords wherewith they haled him. 

bid, preterite. Paley, Evidences^ ii. i. § 2 . 
bidden. We find the simple form in Eger and Grime, 555 : — 
He might full well haue bidden att home, 
bote. Eger and Grime, 992 . 

blinn. ‘ He did neither cease nor blinne.’ Peiry Folio, i. 175. 
blan. Risinge in the Northe. 
brewn. ‘ ill-brewn drink.’ - Burns. 

269. care 

And carf biforn his fader at the table. 

C'hauccr, Prologue, 100. 

coost. 

Maggie coost her head fu’ high, 

Looked asklciit and unco skeigh, 

Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh. 

Robert Ihirns, Duncan Gray. 

oasten. As in the quotation from Surrey, above, 163. 
chode. Genesis xxxi. 36 ; Numbers xx. 3. 
cleet The wall of the temple to-cleef. 

Piers Plowman, c. xxi. 62. 

clave. The assimilation of the Weak verb cleave CLEOFJAN, 
w'hose Strong preterite clave occurs no less than eight times 
in 1611 xxxiv. 3 Acts xvii. 34), began in confusion 

with cleave ( = divide). Dr. Murray says the flexion of these 
two verbs has been blending since the fourteenth century, 
clam. Robert of (Gloucester, p. 333 : — 

pe \^yng by an laddre to ]>e ssip clam an hey. 

com. This preterite is widely heard in provincial English, and 
' is apt to appear unworthy of notice, as if it were a mere 
confusion with the form of the present tense. But it is the 
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survival of the true old preterite COM, and it is worthy of 
recognition \ 

comen. Spenser, Faery Queene^ iv. i. 15, overcommen. 

And if thou be comen to fight with that knight. 

Eger and Grime. 887. 

crap. Allan Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd^ act v. sc. i. 
cropc- Piers Plowman, iii. 184 ; ‘ pow crope,’ where another 
reading is ‘ crcptest.’ 

CTOpen. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 4257, 11918. 
dig. This is a remarkable instance of a Weak verb become 
Strong in all its parts. The preterite is diggide in Wiclif; 
and digged occurs (preterite and participle) some thirty-five 
times in 1611, whereas dug is not found there. Further 
history of this word in Skeat v. dig. 
drunken. Luke xvii. 8. 
fdl, participle. 

Which thou hast perpendicularly fell. — King Lcar^ iv. G. 54. 

foor. 

As o’er the moor they lightly foor. — R. burns. 

-f a i r n. Only in the compound f o r - f a i r n = worn out ; as in 
a poetical prophecy that has been literally fulfilled : — 

And tho’ wi’ crazy eild I’m sair forfairn, 

I’ll be a brig, when ye're a shapeless cairn. 

R. burns, The Brigs of Ayr. 

foughten. 

On the foughten field 
Michael and his Angels prevalent 
Kneamping. — Paradise J,ost^ vi. 410. 

found. The natural preterite of find was fand, like sing, sang : 
spin, span ; but the u of the 2nd pers. sing, funde, and of 
the plural fundon got possession of the ear, and fand was 
supplemented by a quasi-w^eak fundk, hence our found. 
This took place in the tenth century. Beginner's Book, ed. 3 
(1884), p. 2$. 

* Sievers writes ‘ com * : — * Die lange des 6 in “ ndin, com ” ist durcli 
doppelschreibung und accente gesichert.* As no reference is given, I 
hesitate to quit the authority of Orm, who always writes natlttlt ; also 
conun for Persons 1 and 3, comc for l*erson 2, than which nothing can 
look more exacl» and trustworthy. So OHGerman and OSaxon : 
quam, quami, quam; quSmun. 
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flown. ‘ flown with insolence and wine.’ Paradise Losf, ii. 502. 
flate. Song by Robert Tannahill : — 

The lasses a’ leugh and the carline flate. 
fly ten. Song by W. Nicolson : — 

Our friends they hae foiighten and flyten. 
folden. Nahum i. 10. 

frore=FROREN ; Milton, Paradise Lost^ ii. 565. The change 
of the j to r in the Second Preterite and Participle was u 
rule of Saxon Grammar ; and of this we have another surviv- 
ing relic in lorn^/or/orni participle of lose. It also lives in 
dialect ; in Bedfordshire, when there’s a frost, they say ‘ It’s 
fror ! ’ (Dean Burgon.) 

270. gloh. Poem of Genesis and Exodus^ 76. Shelley has ‘ glode.’ 
gnew. In Tyndale we find gnew as the preterite of gnaw ; 

Whervpon fur very payne Sc tcdiousiicsse he laye downe to slepc, 
for to put }’C comaundement which so gnew & freated his coscicncc, 
out of miiKlc; as yc nature of all wcked is, whe they haue sinned 
a good, to seke all nieancs with riot, reuel & pastyme, to driiie ye 
remembraunce of synne out of their thoiightes. — Prologe to PropheU 
Jonas. 

gnawxi. Shakspeare : ^ begnawn with the bots,* Taming of the 
Shre 70 y^u\. 2. The Saxon form was GNAGEN. 
graven. Psalm vii. 16, elder version, ‘ He hath graven and 
digged up a pit.’ And often ‘ graven image ’ in the Bible pf 
1611. 

hight. In form this curious word is most like Hf:HT com- 
manded, preterite active ; but as it is constantly used in the 
sense of ‘ is called,* ‘ was called,* it seems to represent hattk 
is or was named, the one relic in English of the lost Passive 
flexion, MG. haitada. 

hoven. ‘ Hcaue offringes, because they were houen vp before 
the Lord.* Tindall ap. Richardson v. heave, 
holp, participle. Shakspeare, Richard //, v. 5. 62. 
hing. This form is quite common in Scotland to this day. 

This verb made an early transit to the weak form, and was 
coi.jugated thus — hang^ hanged^ hanged. Properly speaking, 

‘ tiis was a new and distinct verb, and should have had the 
transilival use, while the strong hing^ hang^ huHg^ should have 
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kept to the intransitive function. There are extant traces 
of the observance of this principle. Thus, nobody says that 
his hat hanged on a peg. 

271. holden. Psalm Ixiii. 9 ( 1539 ) : and eleven times in the 
Bible of 161 1. 

knad. ‘ I ’at the oven an’ knad the bread.* Miss Jackson’s 
Shropshire Word-Book^ v. hat. 

kneUen. That lad her life onely by bread 

Kneden with eiscll strong and egre. 

’ Romaunt of the Rose, 2 1 6. 

loden. Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie^ 1581 ; ed. 
Edward Arbor, p. 19. 

lougl). And by that image nigh ynoiigh-; 

Was peinted Envy, that never longh. 

Romaunt of the Rose, 249. 

leiigh, leuch. Common Scotch form : 

Sync snapt her fingers, lap and leugh. 

Sir A. Boswell, dang the weaver. 

Ifft. ‘ Eft he leet out a culuer fro the schip.’ Wiclif (2). Gen. 
viii. 10. 

loot. But aye she loot the tears doun fa* 

Eor Jock o’ Hazledean. — Sir W\ Scott. 

lien. ‘Though ye have lien among the pots,’ Psalm Ixviii. 13 
(1539). Shakspeare, King John, iv. i. 50, where the first three 
folios spell it lyen. 

malt. Genesis and Exodus, cd. Morris, 3337 ; the manna must 
be gathered early, for it melted at the sunshine ; — 

For it malt at ‘ 5 e sunne sine, 
met. Chapman’s Iliads iii. 327 : — 

Then Hector, Priam’s martial son, stepp’d forth, and met the ground, 
plet. Allan Ramsay, Gentle Shepherd, act ii. sc. 4 : — 

I took delyte 

To pou the rashes green, wi roots sae white; 

O’ which, as weel as my yoong fancy cou’d. 

For thee I plet the flow’ry belt and snood. 

quook. Piers Plowman, C. xxi. 64 : — 

The erthe quook and quashte . as it quyke were. 

That^like an aspen leaf he qMoke for ire. 

G. Chaucer, Sompmures Prologe. 
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rid. Spectator^ Aug. 24, 1711 : — 

I remember two young fellows who rid in the same squadron of 
a troop of horse. 

This form is in present use in Somersetshire and Gloucester- 
shire : — 

He walked all the way there, Sir; but he rid home ’again. 

(Swanswick.'. 

ris. Repeatedly used by Ben Jonson, and at least once by 
Cowley : 

Only he spoke, and everything that is, 

Out of the fruitful womb of nothing ris. • 

participle : — 

And 1 was taVn for him, and he for me; 

And thereupon these errors are arose. 

Comedy of Errors, v. i. 386. 
No civil broils have since his death arose. 

John Dryden, Oliver Cromivell. 

runen. Percy Folio, i. 358 : 

My horssc gladcdd with that cheere, 
cast vp his head 8c was a stccre, 
he groped together as he wold haiie runen. 

rof. ‘ the hard roche al to-rcif.’ Inters Plowman^ C. xxi. 63. 

see. This preterite is well known as a living provincialism. 
In Shakspeare’s time it was heard high up in the world: 
Lord Sandys says of the newly fashionable folk — 

They have all new legs, and lame ones ; one would lake it, 

That never see ’em pace before, Henry VII/ ^ i. 3. 12. 

272 . sftlj. This First Preterite occurs in Chaucer, Canferbury 
Tales 8103 : — 

And when she homeward came, she woldc bring 
Wortes and other herbes times oft. 

The which she shred and seth for hire living. 

And made hire bed ful hard, and nothing soft. 

sod. Genesis xxv. 29. 

shook. This form was much used for the participle from the 
sc’ onteenth to the early part of the present century. 

All Heaven 

Resounded, and had Earth been then, all. Earth 
Had to her Center shook. — Paradise Lostf vi. 219. 
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For oh I big gall-drops, shook from Folly’s wing. 

Have blackened the fair promise of my spring. 

S. T. Coleridge. 

gfjoof* She clepide the harbour, and he shoofe [schaucde secoftd text^ 
seiien hceris of hym. — Judges xvi. 19. 

shotten. In that nooke-shotten He of Albion. — Henry V, iii. 5. 14. 
gf|of. In a romance of about 1450 wc have shof as a preterite, 
where we now use the weak preterite shoved : — 

And he shof thereon so sore that he bar hym from his horse to 
the groiinde. — Merlyn^ p. 265. 

gf)ohcn. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, II 593 * 
slang. I Samuel xvii. 49. 
sigtgn. Promptorium Par^ndorum, p. 459. 
spoke, participle. In Shakspeare, King John, iv. i. 51 ; King 
Richard II, i. i. 77. 
stak- Roniaunt of the Rose, 458. 

strake. Acts xxvii. 17, ‘ strake saile.’ This appears to be a 
northern form ; the southern form would naturally have been 
* stroke * * like rode, 

stricken. This old participle, meaning ‘ gone,’ ‘ advanced,’ is 
now quite extinct. It is in Luke i. 7, ‘well stricken in years*; 
and we retain it in the compound poverty-stricken, which 
means ‘far gone in poverty.’ In Sidney’s Arcadia (ed. 1599), 
p. 5, ‘He being already well stricken in years.’ 
strooke, Macbeth, iv. 3. 
strof. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales, 1040. 

HOpttt, sopc. In Psalm cxxiv, where we have ‘ yea the waters 
had drowned us,’ the Vulgate has ‘Forsitan aqua absorbuisset 
nos ’; and Wyclif has (i) ‘ per auenture water hadde vp sopen 
vs ’ ; (2) ‘ in hap watir hadde sope vs vp.’ 
swumm. ‘ dizzie swumm.’ — Paradise Lost, ii. 753 (1667). 

273. took. See what has been said under shook. 

Too divine to be mistook.- Milton, Arcades. 

wade, preterite. John Nevay, The Emigrants Love Letter', — 
Where we in days of innocence 
Were wont to daff and play, 

^nd I amarig the mossy springs 
Wade for the hinny blooms. 


T 
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ion. Gesta Roinanortmi^ ed. Herrtage (E. E. T. S. 1879), P* 280. 

And when he was this i-hyed, he wex prout. 

In the ‘ Second Version ’ expressed thus : 

Whan he was thus I-lifte vp, his hert was enhaunsed with pride, 
waxen. Joshua xvii. 13 ; Jeremiah v. 27, 28 : — 

They are become great and waxen rich. They are waxen fat, they 
shine. 

ywroken. Spenser, Colin Clouts come home againe, 921 : — 
Through judgement of the gods to been ywroken. 
wrang: Percy Folio ^ i. 363 : — 

And eft the wceped, and their handes wrange. 
wrat. In Ralegh’s correspondence, May 29, 1 586 : — * 

And the sider which I wrat to you for. — Letter xv, cd. Edwards. 
wrote^ participle. 

I have wrote to you three or four times. — Spectator^ No. 344 (1712). 
Stanzas wrote in a Country Church-yard : — such is the heading 
of a manuscript poem, on two sheets of paper about eight inches 
long and six wide, which was sold by auction last week for £230. — 
The Guardian^ June 2, 1875. 

writy participle. 

—the procuring that letter to be writ.— Clarendon History^ iii. 
§ 228. 

writhen. 

— the sheets of lead which covered the roof were blown into the 
fields ‘ writhen like a pair of gloves.’ — W. E. Hook, Reginald Poky 
P- 433. 

His fantastic and writhen features. — W. Scott, Talisman^ c. 20. 
yold. Spenser has pret. yold luiery (Jueene iii. ii. 25 ; and 
the pp. yolde, yold : 

liecause to yield him love she doth deny, 

Once to me yold, not to be yolde againe. — Ib. 17. 

274 . The above list will make the history of our Strong 
Verbs transparent to an attentive eye, whether in the special 
career of any particular verb, or in the general movement of 
the whole. A few examples will make this clear. But first, 
let it be premised, that in the construction of this list the aim 
has been, not to introduce many old forms, but rather to 
view* the movement from below, and to record the latest 
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forms in every case. If anywhere a dead form is given 
where a living one was to be had, or an older form where 
there might be a younger, that is an oversight and a failure. 
The oldest forms arc collected in my Beginner's Book, and 
the list there given is here pre-supposed. Rather than leave 
a void place I have put in any form I could get, and there- 
fore where a void place is left, it is a sign that I have no 
data for filling it up. These things being understood, let us 
now consider a few specimens. 

(a) ake (ache). This now weak verb, which should be 
written ake, was formerly strong ; but the latest record of the 
preterite is of the early medieval period, pnd there is no record 
at all of the participle. What the participle was may be 
gathered by comparison of other verbs with the same signature. 

ib) BELGK . . . bo win. The presentation of this verb indicates 
that a solitary remnant of a now lost verb appears in the early 
days of current English. A like case is fealde . . . folden. 

(^) bid. The signature ‘ m ’ stands for mixed, and indicates 
a commixture of two verbs, viz. 5 b^ode and 3 bidde (in Begin- 
ner's Book). In its form it has more of the latter, but in sense 
it claims identity with the former. 

(d) cwjd’E &c. The type announces that while the preterite 
is still current, the other parts are little used since Saxon times. 

{e) leaze. A local word for gleaning in Somersetshire, 
Gloucestershire and Wiltshire ; perhaps wider. The type indi- 
cates that this rustic word is the living representative of a verb 
unrecorded since Saxon times. 

( f) lIfe &c. The insertion of a verb of 'which no single 
member survived to within the horizon of current English, re- 
quires some explanation. Though this lIfan does not itself 
survive, yet we have from it a secondary and derivative verb 
leave, a causal to Li fan. Out of laf the preterite, as a root, 
sprang a secondary verb ‘lAfian*,* which (by absorption of i 
after it had done its umlaut-office upon a and changed it to ife) 
regularly became Li^lFAN cause to remain, which is leave. So 
out of a strong verb is developed a weak, out of an intransitive 
a transitive ; and this example is typical of many weak verbs 

T 2 
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which stand in this natural relation to an elder strong verb, now 
extinct or obsolescent. 

276. Our Strong Verbs appear now as a broken and 
decayed order of words, the dilapidated remnant of a very 
ancient system. It is only by collecting the scattered uses 
of various times and various regions, that we are able to 
present this unique order of words in any continuous form. 
The system exhibits a remarkable tenacity of life. For 
more than a thousand years there has been a slow continual 
tendency in the strong verbs to merge themselves in the 
more numerous ranks of the weak. In the Saxon period 
this system still presented a fairly uniform and consistent 
front, though even in that early time the disintegration had 
begun to set in. While the Ablaut-scheme retained its hold 
on the national mind, it converted whatever material came 
convenient; as when from the Latin scribere was formed 
scRfFE, SCRAP, SCRIPEN ; skrivCy shrovCy shriven. This is per- 
haps the oldest verb we can quote as having been added to 
the ranks of the strong within historic times ; and the total 
number of this sort that can be collected is but small. One 
such is the preterite pled of the Romanesque plead, now 
called an Americanism, but found in Spenser: — 

And with him, to make part against her, came 

Many grave persons that against her pled. 

Faery Queene, v. 9. 43. 

and in Scott : — 

Then Ronald pled the stranger^s cause. 

The Lord of the Isles, ii. 25. 

The most recent case of this kind is probably that of dig, 
which was a weak verb as late as the seventeenth century. 

The Scottish language has some examples peculiar to 
itself, of which the best known to Southrons is prove, 
proven, as in the formula of verdict Not^proven. But 
th^re are others, as: — 
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big (build) 

bagt 

... 

bring 

brang 

. . . 

ding (beat) 

dang 

dung 

greet (weep) 

grat 

grutten f 

hit 

hat 

... 

put 

pat 

putten 

knit 

. . . 

knet 

lift 

left 

liften 

quit 

quat 

quat 

ring (reign) 

rangf 

rung, roung 

singe 

. . 

sungf 

spit 

spat 

spitten (colloquial) 

sweat 

swat 

sweaten 

wyte (blame) 

wate 

. . . 

bag. Jacobite song 




My daddie bag his housie weel, 

tgrutten. ‘poor things ... they are sae bcgrutten.* W. 
Scott, Monastery, c. 8. 

trang. The old song which Shakspearc quotes in Othello, 
ii. 3 . 93 , has in the Scotch version this line : — 

In days when our king Robert rang, 

tsung. Allan Ramsay, Gentle Shephe7’d, ii. i. 

276. But when we have made every allowance for recent 
additions to the ranks of the Strong Verbs, the general fact 
remains that for the last thousand years their career has 
been one of slow and gradual waste without corresponding 
restoration. Fragmentary relics of the Strong Verb often 
survive when the bulk of its usage has perished, and as a 
rule the participle outlives the preterite. Thus, the verb lose 
is now weak, lose, lost, lost; but the strong participle still 
lives in lorn and forlor^i, 278 ( 5 ). 

The conservatism of the dialects is the means of prolong- 
ing the life of a few, and here and there we find one that is 
preserved or revived in America. The preterite dove of the 
verb dive figures not only in the poetry of Longfellow, but 
also in American prose : — 
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I know not why, but the whole herd [of walruses] seemed suddenly 
to take alarm, and all dove down with a tremendous splash almost at 
the same instant. — Dr. Hayes, Open Polar Sea, ch. xxxvi. 

277. By general consent the Strong Conjugation is re- 
garded as a striking phenomenon. The venerable sire of 
Teutonic philology, Jacob Grimm, said of the strong preterites 
that they constitute one of the chief beauties of our family of 
languages, ‘ eine Haupt-schonheit unsrer Sprachen.' 

The question naturally arises, How did so very singular a 
contrivance come into existence ? Grimm surmised that the 
origin of this internal and vocalic change is to be sought in 
reduplication. He particularly instanced the preterite 
which in the ordinary Saxon form was het, but in its nobler 
form was heht, as on the Alfred Jewel — .elfrkd mec heht 
GEWYRCEAN, Alfred me ordered to make. When in Moeso- 
gothic the same preterite appears as haihait, we see that a 
reduplication has by the action of phonetic laws simplified 
itself first into heht and then into nftr. The form geonCi, 
German ging, preterite of is reduplicative. A striking 
example is that of the verb to do, whose preterite did dyde is 
not a weak, but a reduplicate form. The use of reduplication 
as a figure of intensity for the expression of past time,* is 
seen not only in Teutonic, but likewise in Latin and Greek 
verbs. Latin instances arc didici, poposci, tetigi, pepuli. 
In Greek the most conspicuous instrument for the expres- 
sion of past time is reduplication : reVu^a, reryfifiai ; TrcTrotVa, 
mnoirjfiai ; neirpaxa, nfirpaypai ; rcrcAcica, T€T€\€<rpai. 


But that Reduplication could eventuate in Ablaut, seems 
improbable. For while Reduplication, as a means of ex- 
pressing past time, is common to the Teutonic with other 
large families of speech, Ablaut is peculiar to our own 
family. 
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278. The principle of Ablaut has been treated in 123 ff., 
and now we have to consider its particular application to the 
verbs. By the operation of Ablaut the scheme of the verb 
branches into four stems, of which the First appears in the 
present tense and the infinitive mood ; the Second in the first 
and third persons of the preterite singular ; the Third in the 
second person of the preterite singular and all the persons 
of tlie plural ; the Fourth in the past participle. 

Of such vocalic series there were six sets or groups, 
which are called Ablaut-groups. In the verb-list, § 207, 
verbs are referred by figures to these Ablaut-groups. 


Stem i. 

Ste^n ii. 

Stem iii. 

Stem iv. 

I. i (e, co) 

a (ea, x) 

u 

u (0) 

2. e 

se 


0, u 

3- c 

oe (ea) 

2b (ea) 

e 

4- t 

a 

i 

i 

5. eo 

ea 

u 

0 

6. a 

0 

0 

a 


It must be carefully observed that two of these four stems, 
namely ii. and iii., fall within the Preterite Tense. (Only 
in the sixth group is there no change in the vowel of the 
preterite, and my present observation applies only to Ablaut- 
groups I “5.) The A.S. preterite merits particular attention 
on this account ; I here give in all their parts the Preterites 
of the verbs sing^ hear, eat, drive, seethe, choose, by way of 
sample : — 


I & 3. sang 

ba?r 

set 

draf 

sea?5 

ceas 

2. sunge 

b^re 

dbte 

drife 

sude 

cure 

3. sungon 

bdlTon 

^ton 

drifon 

siidon 

curon 


This radical stem-change within the ancient Preterite has 
left its traces to posterity in an important grammatical varia- 
tion to which I have given the name of First and Second 
Preterite. 
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Here follow a few remarks upon each of the six groups 
severally : — 

I. Type-word sing , — i. singe, ii. sang, iii. sungon, iv. sungen. 
This Ablaut-series, i : a : u : u, still survives ; for the modern 
verb runs not merely thus, sing, sang, sung, as commonly 
reported ; but there is also a Second Preterite su?ig, which is 
prevalent in Shakspeare and conspicuous in Scott's novels. 
We have also both preterites of drink, namely drank and 
drunk \ in like manner shrank (i6ii) and shrunk', stank 
(i6ii) and stimk. Of hhid and find, the First Preterites were 
lost early, but fand was used by Fairfax ^ Only the Second 
Preterites are in use, bound bunde, found funde, likewise 
ground grunde. JJottb and gronb are First Preterites. (In 
bind, find, grind, wind, the short vowels t and U have been 
lengthened and dijdithongized in the modern language. 
N. E. D. V. Bind.) Under this group, though somewhat vary- 
ing in type, come also burst, carve, delve, help, fight, run, 
melt, win. Assimilated is dig (weak in i6i i and Shakspeare). 


Verbs of this 

group 

which have become weak 

are: — 

bregde 

bime 

brregd 

barn 

brugdon 

biirnon 

brogden 

burnen 

hroid~cd 

burn-ed 

ceorfe 

cearf 

curfon 

corfen 

carve-ed 

climban 

clam 

clumbon 

clumben 

cUmb-cd 

delfe 

dealf 

dulfon 

dolfcn 

delve-cd 

miirne 

mearn 

mumon 

momen 

mourn-ed 

spume 

steorfe 

spearn 

stEcrf 

spumon 

sturfon 

spomen 

storfen 

spurn-cd 

starve-ed 

swelge 

sweorfe 

swealh 

swearf 

swulgon 

swurfon 

swolgen 

sworfen 

swallow-ed 
swerve- ed 

))ersce 

l>ring 

})9ersc 

>rang 

]/urscon 

l?rungon 

J)orscen 

))ningcn 

thresh-ed 

throng-ed 

^ Tasso iv. 55 ; viii. 8. Maetzner says banJf is there too. — Pr- 
Murray (v. Bind) says the Northern dial, retains the Qvig. pret. band, 
wh ch it has extended to the plural. 
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2. Type-word bear . — i. here, ii. b^er, iii. bJiron, iv. boren. 
Orm’s liarr, 6racc, are First Preterites, as against our bore, 
broke, which are Second Preterites ; and the same is perhaps 
true of dftar and shore, jStal and stole, tar and tore\ only in 
these instances we lack the testimony of Orm's careful 
orthography. Of this small group, some few have become 
extinct, and one in a remarkable manner. The verb niman, 
German nehmen, was rapidly driven out by the irruption of 
the Denish take. Assimilated is wear. Of verbs surviving 
in a weak form I find but one : — 

cwcle cwacl cw^lon cwolen qtiell-ed 

3. Type- words eat, give. — i. ete, ii. iii. jejtox, iv. 
etp:n ; — i. gife, ii. geaf, iii. geafon, iv. gifen. Of the verb 
cat both preterites are extant, one in ‘ ett ' (which a defect 
in our orthography compels me to write phonetically), and 
the other in ate. So also of give we have gaft (Orm) and 
gave. Further, sat and sate are First and Second Preterites 
respectively. Of this group the modern forms are more than 
ordinarily disturbed. Weakened are — 


brede 

bra*d 

brd-doii 

broden 

braid~cd 

frete 

frat 

fr^^ton 

freten 

fret-ed 

mete 

iiiKt 

nirirton 

ineten 

mete.~ed 

wrcce 

wnec 

wr.econ 

wrccen 

wreak-cd 


4. Type- word drive. — i. drife, ii. draf, iii. drifon, 
iv. DRiFEN. The two preterites are seen in bite, slide, slit, 
stride, write ; but specially worthy of attention are the two 
preterites of rise, for though rose now stands alone, yet ris 
(now so very provincial) has a place in literature. 271. 
Particular attention is due to ride, of which Shakspeare has 
both preterites rode and rid\ the latter, which is preferred 
by Addison, survives now only in dialect. In slit the i has 
been shortened in English, but it lives in Scottish slite or 
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slyte (Jamieson). Assimilated are hide^ shrive^ strive. 
Weakened are — 


glide 

glad 

glidon 

gliden 

glide-ed 

gripe 

grap 

gripon 

gripen 

gripe-ed 

wri]?e 

wra'S 

writJon 

wri‘ 5 cn 

writhe-ed 


5. Of this group there are but few verbs surviving in the 
strong form, and of these hardly any with their featuring 
distinct'. Perhaps on the whole the best type-word is 
seethe — i. seobk, ii. s^ad, iii. sudon, iv. soden : — where the 
consonantal transition survives in sod^ Gen. xxv. 29, sodden^ 
Exod. xii. 9. Less available as a type is choose — i. ceosk, 
ii. CEAS, iii. curon, iv. coren, because the transition from s 
to r is lost in the modern language. We should have been 
obliged to say the same of freeze^ but that Milton has kept 
for us the one example of frore. In lortiy forlorn, we have 
a familiar illustration of this transition. The two preterites 
are severally discernible in creep, fly, seethe, shoot. In this 
ill-preserved group, the verbs which have become weak arc 
numerous in proportion: hrooh, how, chew, creep, dive, lye, 
lock, loute, reek, shove, slip, smoke, suck, tow, yote. Their 
older forms may be seen in the Beginner s Book, 

•An interesting verb of this group, all but lost, is [creoue] 
CREAD, CRUDON, [cRODEN,] push, shovc ; from which came 
the extant substantive crowd. The First Preterite ck15:ai) 
occurs in Chron. 937; and the Second Preterite is evidenced 
by Amis and Amiloun (Weber ii. 447) : — 

Than Amoraunt crud Sir Amiloun 
Thurch mani a cuntre, up and doun. 

In the same context a wheelbarrow is called a croutie feain. 

‘ but a peculiar interest attaches to them because some of them 
exemplify Verner s Law, of which there are not many illustrations ex- 
tant i'l modern English. This law explains the change from 5 to d in 
seethe ; from j or 2 to in choose, freeze. See Ske^t, Principles 0, 
£ :}fltsh Etymology, § 130. 
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6. Type-word forsake. — i. sace, ii. s6c, iii. s6con, iv. sacen. 
Here is no Ablaut-change between ii. and iii., and as a con- 
sequence there is not in this group any trace of distinction 
between First and Second Preterites. The immigrant Scan- 
dinavian take has joined itself to this group ; and the same 
may be said of saw, sawn ; and of stave, stove ; though the 
assimilation in these instances is but superficial. Weakened 
are hake, gnaw, grave, shape, wade. 

279. But while every part of the old verbal system pre- 
sents such an aspect of decay and waste as seems to speak of 
coming dissolution, it has produced a few shoots which have 
a large prospect of life. Certain scraps of these old verbs 
have attained a symbolic value, and have thus rendered 
themselves indispensable to the vital action of the language 
in such a manner as excludes all presage of a terminable 
career. 

This small batch of fragments are those which in Grammars 
are sometimes described as Defective, because of the imperfect 
state of their conjugation; and sometimes as Auxiliaries, 
because it is their practical function to help and eke out the 
action of other verbs. 

These help-verbs are almost identical with the group 
called prseterito-praesentia ; that is to say, they are former 
preterites of strong verbs, which have sunk into a present- 
tense signification, and from this point making a fresh start, 
have thrown out new preterites of the weak type. I'his is 
the history of the verbs in the subjoined column, where the 
signatures refer to the Ablaut groups : — 

PRESENT PRETERITE PARTICIPLE 

I can could 

I dare durst 

1 I’EARF, tfjar !‘0RFTE 

2 shall ^ should 

3 may might 
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4 wot 

5 d6ah, (low 

6 mote 
Ah 


wist lourt 

DOHTE, dough t 
moste, must 

AHTE, ought ought 


These are auxiliaries, all except wot^ which has, or rather 
had, a participle, as ‘ had I wist,' 611 ^ The rest are auxili- 
aries, and common to the family, except ought^ which is 
peculiarly English, and which has still some pretension to 
a participle, in dialect. The old auxiliaries are destitute of 
participles ; and this is because they have dropped off through 
disuse. In like manner, and from the same cause, few of 
them have infinitives. Indeed, none of them have infinitives 
of symbolic use. As symbolics, it has been their function 
to serve the participles and infinitives of other verbs, and to 
have none of their own. We can indeed say ‘ to dare'; but 
neither the sense nor the tone of the word is the same as in 
the phrase ‘ I dare say.' 

280. Can originally meant ‘ to know,' and in this pre- 
sentive sense we meet with an infinitive which appears as 
konne in the fourteenth, and as to con in the fifteenth century. 


Thannc seyde Melibe, I shal nat konne answere vii to so manye 
reasons as ye putten to me & shewen. — Chaucer, Tale of Melibetis, 

To mine well-beloved son, I greet you well, and advise you to think 
once of the day of your father's counsel to learn the law, for he said 
many times that whosoever should dwell at I^aston, should have need 
to con [i. e. know how to] defend himself . — Taston IxUcrs^ Letter x. 

: a . d . 1444-5)* 


The French equivalent for this con would be savoir, and 
in fact the English auxiliary can^ could^ is largely an imitation 
of the habit of that French verb. In the following quotation 


* I imagine that this verb wot is disguised in the phrase ' and what 
not,’ which I take to mean ‘and ( 1 ) wot not (what),’ nescio quid — je ne 
sais q-ioi. Perhaps the following may illustrate : — ‘ were man’s brains 
eve’-, so stuffed with silk and broadcloth, cut- work, and I wot not what 
besides I -W. Scott, The Monastery^ c. 16. 
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we see can in both senses, in the elder presentive and in the 
latter symbolic : — 

That can I wel, what shold me lette ? I can wel frenshe latyn englissh 
an^ duche, I haue goon to scole at Oxenford ; I haiic also wyth olde and 
auncyent doctours ben in the audyence and herde plees, and also haue 
gyuen sentence ; I am lyccnsyd in bothe lawes : — what maner wrytyng 
that ony man can deuyse I can rede it as perfyghtly as my name. — 
^Yilliam Caxton, Rcynart (1481), cd. Arbcr, p. 62. 

281. I*EARF, tftar, 1»orfte. This verb has been sup- 
planted by such phrases as ii behoveth^ it needSy there is ground 
/or, call for. Even in Chaucer it is used less as of the 
poet’s own speech, than as the set words of a proverb or old 
traditional saw : — 

And tlierfore tliis proverb is scyd fnl soth, 

Him thar nat wecnc wcl that yiicl doth. 

Canterbury Tales y 4317. 

That is to say : — * It is not for him that doeth evil to indulge 
flattering expectations or, ‘ lie that doeth evil needn't fancy 
all right.’ 

282. Shall sci'.AJ. was the word that first supplied to the 
nations of our family a formula for the distinct expression 
of future time. The original way was to use the Present, as 
we still familiarly do, when we say thus : ‘ I go, or I am 
going, to town to-morrow.’ In Ulfilas skal still bears its 
original sense of that which is due, necessary, obligatory ; 
rarely does it render a Greek future verb. Ic skal briggan, 
John X. 16 , is ‘ I must bring’; and to this day in German soil 
has but a slight and uncertain contact with the idea of 
futurity. But with the other nations, ourselves included, it 
has taken a strong hold of this function. 

May has long been without an infinitive, but there was 
one as late as the sixteenth century, in the form mowe. An 
example may be seen above, 71 ; and in the ‘ Secret 
Instructions ' from Henry VII respecting the young Queen 
of Naples 
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And to knowe the specialties of the title and value therof in every 
behalf as nere as they shall mowe. — National Manuscripts^ Part I, 
2Q Hen. VII. 

283 . Dow DEAH is lost in English ^ The Saxon infinitive 
was DUGAN to be good for, fit for, able; German taugen. In 
Scottish this word is preserved both in the presentive sense of 
thrive, as ‘ A dowing bairn ' a thriving child ; and also in the 
symbolic sense as an auxiliary, as in this from Dunbar : — 

Thocht he dow not to leid a tyk, 

Yit can he not lat deming be. 

And in the following from ‘ The Heart of Midlothian, 'ch.i6: — 

Women arc wilfu’ and downa bide a slight. 

And in the weak preterite also : — 

Thre yer in care-bed lay, 

Tristrem the trewe he hight. 

That never no doiight him day 
For sorwe he had o night. 

Sir Tristrem (in Jamieson). 

From this verb comes the adjective doughty DoirrrG. 

284 . Some auxiliaries have become obsolete. Such is 
mote the present, of which must is the preterite. It lingered 
till recent times as a formula of wishing well or ill, and 
indeed an extant example has been given above, at 21Q, 
note. Its place has now been taken by may. 

In a ballad on the Battle of Flodden Field, a. d. 1513, 
this benison is bestowed on the Earl of Surrey : — 

In the myddyll wardc was the Erie of Surrey, 

Ever more blcssyd mote thowc be ; 

The ffadyr of witle, well call him wc may; 

The debite [deputy] most trusty of Englond was he. 

Ought is historically the preterite of owe. But it is now 
a preterite only in form : it is a present in its ordinary usage 
as an auxiliary. The present owe has not accompanied the 

' SVr*at however sees this word in- the do (not of the phrase ' How 
d’ye do y ’ which he thinks, with Wedgwood, may be a translation 01 
OF ‘ comment le faites vos,’ but) in the phrase ‘ that will do,* 
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preterite in its transition to this moral and semi-symbolic 
use. When the old preterite had deserted the service of the 
verb owe in its original sense, that verb supplied itself with 
a new preterite of the modern type, owed. The distinction 
between ought the old preterite, and owed the new pre- 
terite, is now quite established, and no confusion happens. 
But the reader of our old poets should observe that ought 
once did duty for both these senses. 340. In the following 
from Spenser, the modern usage would require owed : — 

Now were they liegmen to this Ladie free, 

And her knights service ought, to hold of her in fee. 

The Faoy Queette, iii. i. 44. 

286. Gan is quite extinct : it was used as now we use dtd^ 
and was probably extinguished by the preference for the 
latter. This auxiliary must not be too closely associated 
with the more familiar word began. The latter is a com- 
pound of gaUj but the sense of commencing is the property 
of the compound rather than of the root. 

Of a wryght I wyllc you telle 

That some tyine in th>s land gan dwelle. 

The W 7 yghCs Chaste Wife (a. d. 1460). 

286. Let in early times signified the causation of some 
action. Thus it is said of William the Conqueror by the 
vernacular historian that he ‘ let speer out ' all the property 
of the country so narrowly that there was never a rood of 
land or a cow or a pig that was not entered in his book — 
‘ swa swy8e nearwelice he hit lett ut aspyrian b' This * let ’ 
is the same word and yet a very different thing from the light 
symbol now in use, as when one says to a friend, ‘ Will 
you let your servant bring my horse?' To this levity of 
symbolism it had already arrived in the Elizabethan era : — 


7 wo Saxon Chronicles Parallel^ p. 218 . 
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Let Gryll be Gryll, and have his hoggish minde; 

But let us hence depart whilest wether serves and winde. 

The Faery Qtieene^ Bk. ii. end. 

287. There are two auxiliaries of a peculiarly English 
character. The first is do, did\ as auxiliary, it has no parti- 
ciple. The phrase ‘ ic d6 dow to witanne * — I do you to wit, 
is found both in old and in modern German. (Grimm, iii. 
io8.) But the construction with the infinitive without a 
preposition, as ‘ I do think, he did not say,' is distinctively 
English. There is indeed in German dialect a use of thun 
which if not identical is so like as to be probably connected \ 

288. The other is the verb get, got, got, which is singular 
in this respect, that its participle has an auxiliary function ; 
and further, it is remarkable for that which it expresses, as 
it gives to the English language a Middle Voice, or.a power 
of verbal expression which is neither active nor passive. 
Thus we say to get acquitted, beaten, confused, dressed, 
elected, frightened, killed, married, noticed, offended, quali- 
fied, respected, shaved, washed. 

289. The power of expression which our language enjoys 
by means of the auxiliaries is commended to the student's 
attention. Through the disproportionate study which has 
been given to the inflected languages, our own verbal 
system has not received the appreciation which is due to it, 

I had spoken as it were abstractedly, and the look which accompanied 
the words was rather cogitative than regardant. The Bhow Begum laid 
down her snuff-box and replied, entering into the feeling as well as echo- 
ing the words, ‘ It ought to be written in a book, — certainly it ought.’ 

They may talk as they will of the dead languages. Our auxiliary 
verbs give us a power which the ancients, with all their varieties of 
mood and inflections of tense, never could attain. ‘ It must be written 
in a book,’ said I, encouraged by her manner. The mood was the same, 
the tense was the same ; but the gradation of meaning was marked in a 
way which a Greek or Latin grammarian might have envied as well as 
admired. — Southey, The Doctor, ch..vii. A. i. 


See Schiller, Wallenstein^ s Lager, Sc. x. and xi. 
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The Substantive Verb, am, was, been. 

290. But the member of this class which above all others 
demands our attention is the substantive verb to : a patch- 
work of three ancient verbs (in Sanskrit as, bhu, vas) which 
join to eke out the substantive verb. The ‘ substantive verb ' 
is so called, not from any connection with the part of speech 
called a substantive ; but for a distinct reason. It is the verb 
which expresses least of all verbs ; for it expresses nothing 
but Existence. Every other verb implies existence besides 
that particular thing which it asserts : as if I say ‘ I think,* 
I imply that I am in existence. The verb substantive, then, 
is the verb which, unlike all other verbs, confines itself to the 
assertion of existence, which in all other verbs is contained 
b> implication. The Greek word for existence or being was 
vnovTaoris^ which was done into Latin by the word substantia, 
and this caused the verb which predicates nothing but exist- 
ence to be termed the Substantive verb. 

291. It seems so natural and easy to say that a thing is 
or was or has been, that we might almost incline to fancy 
the Substantive verb to be the oldest and most primitive of 
verbs. But there is reason for thinking contrariwise, that it 
was a comparatively late product of human thought. The 
French word been, is not an old word ; we know its 
history. It is derived from stare, the Latin word for stand- 
ing, as is witnessed by stato, the Italian participle of the 
Substantive verb. There are other cases in which the sub- 
stantive verb is of no very obscure origin. We seem to 
be able to trace our word be, for 'example, by the help of 
the Latin fui and the Greek <^va>, to the concrete sense 
of growing. Also, it may be connected with Icel. bua^ 

^ * Bua, as a soot word, is one of the most interesting words in the 
Scandinavian tongues.’ Vigfusson v. bua. Among its affinities in 
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dwell, get ready, of which the causal byggja gives the 
Scottish verb to big (build), and akin to which is the second 
member of such Denish towm-names as Rughy^ Whitby. 
The preterite was seems to have had a like history. The 
Moesogothic wisan, to abide, sojourn; and wizon, to live, 
seem related to it. Concrete senses like growing or standing 
or building or dwelling, have been as it were washed or worn 
out of the verb, and nothing left but the pale underlying 
texture of being. 

292. I one day expressed to an intimate friend my regret 
that the collectors of vocabularies among savage tribes did 
not tell us something about the verb ‘ to be,* and especially 
I instanced the admirable word-collections of Mr. Wallace. 
To this conversation I o%ve the pleasure of being able to 
quote Mr. Wallace’s own observations on this subject in his 
reply to my friend’s query ^ 

As to such words as *lo be/ it is impossible to get them in any 
savage language till you know how to converse in it, or have some intel- 
ligent interpreter who can do so. In most of the languages such ex- 
tremely general words do not exist, and the attempt to get them through 
an ordinary interpreter would inevitably lead to error. , . . Even 

ill such a comparatively high language as the Malay, it is difficult to 
express ‘ to be ’ in any of our senses, as the words used would express 
a number of other things as well, and only serve for * to be ' by a round- 
about process. 

From Western Australia, where the natives are forming an 
intermediate speech for communication with our people, and 


English, none is more interesting than the blisk and hoittt of our bn 11 ad 
poetry; — ‘ busk ye, boun ye, merry men all ! * For husk see 305 . The 
word hsun, which became an active verb in English, is Iccl. buinii, 
participle of bua, and at first meant ‘prepared.’ The participial sense 
survives in ‘ a ship bound for a port,* i. e. got ready or freighted for. 
This bound has nothing to do with hind^ but is the old hsun with d 
excrescent. 

^ After twenty years I now put if on record that the friend who pro* 
cured me this valuable testimony was the Rev. George Buckle, then 
V Ic-ar of Twerton, now (1891) Canon and Precentor of Wells. 
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are converting morsels of English to their daily use, we 
have the following apposite illustrations : — ‘ The words “ get 
down*' have been chosen to stand for the verb “to be/' 
and the first question of a friendly native would be “ Mamman 
all right get down ? " meaning “ Is father quite well ? " for, 
strange to say, “ Mamman ” is the native word for father, 
whilst “ N-angan or Oongan" stands for mother/ And a little 
further on, after mentioning the native fondness for grease, 
which they prefer to soap as an abstergent : — ‘ A neighbour 
of ours told me of two natives who presented themselves at 
lier door to beg for grease, and who accounted for the 
(Iried-up condition of their legs,* to which they ruefully 
pointed, by saying “in jail no grease get down”; the poor 
fellows having just been liberated from prison, where the 
authorities had hiiled to recognise unguents as a substitute 
for soap 

293. Ewald seems to think that the I Icbrcw substantive 
verb HNI w’as developed from an ancient root meaning ‘ to 
make, prej)are.' In Sanskrit, the substantive verb as is said 
to have been developed from a root signifying to breathe, 
and accordingly this w’ould be the original sense of the Greek 
cffrt, the Latin est, the German ist, and our is. Here we 
catch a glimpse of the pedigree of our modern languages, 
and of the processes by which the most familiar instruments 
of speech have been prepared for their present use. 

As the presentive noun fades or ripens into the symbol 
pronoun ; as the pronoun passes into the still more subtle 
conjunction, — so also do verbs graduate from concrete to 
abstract, from particular to general, from such a particular 
«cnse as stand or grow or dwell or breathe, to the large and 


I * 

An Australian Parsonage; or, tlu Settler and the Savage in 
iUstern Australia, By Mrs. Kdward Millet, 1872. 
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comprehensive sense of Being. Nor does the sublimation 
stop here. 

The Symbol Verb. 

204. The substantive verb expresses simple existence, 
but it has not yet reached the utmost edge of subtilised 
thought. When Coleridge said ‘ God has all the power that 
is/ he made this verb a predicate of existence. Here the 
verb to he has still a concrete element, and can be thought of 
as a presentive word : but in its state of highest abstraction 
it is the purest of symbols, and is equally in place in every 
proposition whatever. We can express ‘John runs' by 
‘ John is running ' ; and every assertion is capable of being 
rendered into this form. The term Substantive verb is in- 
adequate to express this degree of verbal abstraction, and we 
will call it the Symbol verb. It is the mere instrument of 
predication, and conveying by itself no idea whatever, it is 
symbolised to the utmost that is possible. For it indicates 
only that which every verb must indicate in order to be a 
verb at all, viz. the mental act of judgment. 

Forms of the Substantive- and Symbol- Verb. 

Jnduative present 
„ past 

Infinitive, imperative, and 
subjunctive present 
Subjunctive past 
Participle present 
„ past 

296. Neither wast nor wert are original forms; in both 
cases the old word was wiJ:RE. The preterite indicative 
became wast by analogy with that general movement which 
changed bAre (278) into barest. The wi&RE of the sub- 
junctive yielded to the analogy of art. 

The loss of the old flexional Passive Verb has been 


am, art, is ; am, are. 
was, wast, was : iDCYCtt, were. 

be. 

were, wert, were: were. 

being. 

bin, been. 
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noticed above, 201. The Symbol Verb be supplied its place, 
and combining with the preterital participle gave us the 
phrasal Passive which is now in use. 

296. From the Strong verbs there sprang another symbol- 
verb which is now almost extinct. It is the verb worth 
WEORCAN. The whole verb is still in full force in German : 
werden, ward, geworden. But with us it was already 
archaic in Chaucer’s time, and it is rare even in his writings. 
The form in which it is best known is the imperative or 
subjunctive imperative : as. Wo worth the day ; that is, ‘ Wo 
be to the day’; Ezekiel xxx. 2, and in ‘The Lady of the 
Lake,’ — 

Woe worth the chase, woe worth the day, 

That costs thy life, my gallant grey. 

The infinitive occurs in the Talc of Gamelyn :■ — 

Cursed mot he worthc bothe llcisch and blood, 

That ever do priour or abbot ony good! 

In the following quotation from Pierce the Ploughmans 
Crede, 744, we have the infinitive twice, and once with the 
ancient termination: — 

Now mot ich soutcre his sone • set ten to scholc. 

And ich a Loggers brol * on ))e booke Icrnc, • 

And worj) to a writerc * & wij? a lordc dwell, 

Ol)er falsly to a frcrc • pc fend for to semen 1 
So of pnt beggers brol * a bychop schal worpen, — 

Translation. — Now each cobhlcrmay set his son to school ^ and eveiy 
beggar's brat may learn on the book and become a writer and d^uell with 
a lord; or hypocritically become a friar , the fiend to serve! So of that 
beggar's brat^ a bishop shall be made, ^c. 

Shakspeare plays this old verb off against the substantive 
worth : ‘ Her worth worth yours that is, in Latin, ‘ Ejus 
meritum fiat vestrum.’ Measure for Measure, v. i. 495. 

297. Regarded as a product of thought reflected in 
speech, the Symbol-verb is remarkable. It is to language 
what the leader is to a tree. Cut it off, and the tree will 
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produce another leader. If we could imagine the whole 
elaborate system of verbs to be utterly abolished from 
memory and consigned to blank oblivion, insomuch that 
there remained no materials for speech but nouns, adjectives, 
and the rest, the verb would yet grow again, as surely as 
a tree when it is cut down (unless it die) will sprout again. 
The verb would form itself again, and it would repeat its 
ancient career, and the topmost product of that career would 
be as before, the symbol-verb to be. Proof enough of this 
will be seen in the fact that many roots have in our stock of 
language made a run for this position ; and in the further fact 
that languages whose development has been wide of ours, 
as the Hebrew, have culminated in the selfsame result — the 
substantive-verb and the symbol-verb. In the third section 
of the Syntax we shall have to consider this symbol-verb in 
regard to the effects which it has wrought in the structure of 
language. 

So much for the Strong verbs and the symbol-verbs which 
they have produced. 


2. Weak Verbs. 

298. The Weak Verbs are manifestly of a derivative 
nature, either from nouns, or from older verbs to which they 
stand in a causal relation. The case of leave Lifer an has 
already been described, 274 (f). In like manner the weak 
verb lay lecgan is a causal derivative from the strong verb 
lie LiCGAN, LiEG, LifeGON, LEGEN. Weak verbs form Preterite 
and Participle by -ed (-ede, -ode), as I hope, I hopedy I have 
hoped^. 

* rhe -ed of the weak preterite’ has been explained by Bopp and 
J. Grimm as a relic of did, the preterite of the verb do, /is if hoped were 
a condensation of hope-did. — It was from the Moeso-Gothic verb that 
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In some verbs it takes the form of changing d into /, as 
send, sent ; wend, went ; bend, bent. We must consider this 
-«/ as a commutation for -nd-ode, or, as it was sometimes 
written, -nde ; modern ’•nded. The preterite of sendan was 
not ‘ sendade ' but sende. This condensed formation takes 
place not only with verbs in -nd but also with those in 4d, 
-rd, -ft. Most of them are contained (with some other 
condensations) in the following list: — 


present 

PRETERITE 

PARTICIPLE 

bend 

bent, bended 

bent 

blend 

himheh 

blent (304) 

build 

built, builded 

built 

gild 

gilt, gilded 

gilt 

gird 

girt, girded 

girt 

have 

had 

had 

lay 

laid 

laid 

learn 

learnt, learned 

learnt, learned 

lend 

lent 

lent 

lift 

lift t, lifted 

lift t, lifted 

light 

lit 

lit 

make 

m.ade 

made 

pen 

pent 

pent 

rend 

rent 

rent 

send 

sent 

sent 

spend 

spent 

spent 

spill 

spilt 

spilt 

wend 

went, wended 

went + 


Remarks on the Forms signed with aft Obelus, 

299. lift, preterite. The two forms were used indiscriminately 
in the sixteenth century, as we see in the Bible translations. 
Our current Bibles have lifted nearly everywhere, but in the 
Bible of i6ii it is difficult to say which form prevails. 

Thus Wf'is Midian broght lowe before y® childre of Israel, so that 
they lift vp their heads nomore.— viii. 28 (Geneva, 1560). 


this suggestion was derived: habai-dednm we had, habai-d^dun 
they had ; as if have-did. 
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Thus was Midian subdued before the children of Israel ; so that 
they lifted up their heads no more.— (1611.) 

lift, participle. Familiar chiefly through the Psalter of 1539 

Lift vp youre heades, O ye gates, and be ye lift vp ye euerlasting 
dores. Psalm xxiv, bis. 

The floudes are rysen, O Lord, the floudes have lyft vp theyr uoyse. 
xciii. 4. 

went. This participle is provincial, and very widely spread — 
I know not how wide. I should say that ‘ to have gone ’ is 
literary English, and that the popular form almost everywhere 
is ‘ to have went.’ Certainly it is so in the west. Those who 
still travel by the highways will know the sound of This - 
‘ You should a went on the other side of the road.* 

300 . A certain number of verbs in the formation of the 
preterite suffer internal vowel-change as well as external 
addition. Such are the following: — 


PRESENT 

PRETERITE 

PARTICIPLE 

bleed 

bled 

bled 

breed 

bred 

bred 

bring 

brought 

brought 

buy 

bought 

bought 

catch 

caught 

caught 

clothe 

clad, clothed 

clad 

creep 

crept 

crept 

deal 

delt^ 

delt 1 

feed 

fed 

fed 

feel 

felt 

felt 

fetf, fetch 

ffttC, fot 

fet, fought t 

flee 

fled 

fled 

hear 

lierd ' 

herd 

keep 

kept 

kept 

kneel 

knelt 

knelt 

lead 

lalf t, led 

+, led 

lean 

lent 

lent 

leap 

lept 

lept 

leave 

left 

left 


. * in a few instances, such as dealt, heard, meant, read (preterite), the* 
orvllnary spelling has been departed from in order to ejdiibit to the eye 
as well as to the ear that there is a change in the internal vowel. 
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PRESENT 

PRETERITE 

PARTICIPLE 

lose 

lost 

lost 

mean 

ment^ 

ment^ 

meet 

met 

met 

pitch 

pight 

. . . 

reach 

raught 

raught 

read 

redd 

redf 

-reave 

-reft 

reft 

seek 

sought 

sought 

sell 

^ sold 

sold 

shoe 

shod 

shod 

shriek 

sl)rigl)t 

. . . 

8tke 

Stg!jtC = sighed 

. . . 

sleep 

slept 

slept 

speed 

sped 

sped 

sweep 

swept 

swept 

teach 

taught 

taught 

tell 

told 

told 

think 

thought 

thought 

weep 

we])t 

wept 

work 

wrought 

wrought 

301 . fet. 

Baker’s Northamptonshire Glossary, v. Fet, 


Fought, participle. It occurs in Congreve’s Way of the Worlds 
iv. 4, where Sir Wilfull Witwoud says to Millaniant — 

I made hold to see, to come and know if tliat how you were disposed 
to fetch a walk this evening, if so he that I might not he troublesome, 
1 would have fought a walk with you. — Ed. Tonson, 1710. 

lah. Spenser, Faery Queene^ iv. 8. 2. 

jolali. Chaucer, Proloji(ue, 532. 

reli, Spenser, Faery Queene, iv. 8. 29. 

302 . Some of the verbs of this section have in Scottish 
literature the full expanded form of the weak verb. In the 
Acts of Assembly, 1562, ‘ane uniform order sail be taken or 
keeped in ministration.' More ordinarily catch'd, keepit, 
sleepit : — 

Meanwhile the auld precentor keepit 
His haffet on his hand and sleepit. 

The auld Sark Sleeve, 


See note, p 296. 
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303. Of the usual form of the Weak verb it will not be 
necessary to give many examples. They are all of the 
following pattern, and the list is alphabetic, to intimate the 
indefiniteness of their extent. 

PRESENT PRETERITE and PARTICIPLE 


allow 

allowed 

believe 

believed 

change 

changed 

defend 

defended 

educate 

educated 

figure 

figured 

germinate 

germinated 

happen 

happened 

injure 

injured 

joke 

joked 

kindle 

kindled 

laugh 

laughed 

mention 

mentioned 

oil 

oiled 

present 

presented 

question 

questioned 

revere 

revered 

succeed 

succeeded 

tarnish 

tarnished 

utter 

uttered 

vacillate 

vacillated 

wonder 

wondered 

yield 

yielded 


304. To this order belong the bulk of English verbs. It 
is regarded as the youngest form of verbal flexion, from the 
relation in which it stands to the Strong verbs. It is the 
only verbal flexion which can be properly said to be in a 
living and active state, because it applies to new words; 
whereas new verbs are not made after the strong pattern. 
And, more, there is a slow but constant tendency in strong 
verbs to fall into this form, but no corresponding movement 
in. the reverse direction. 

^here is, however, what may at first sight fook like it-- 
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there is a recoil movement. Writers of the last century went 
further in the translation of strong verbs into the ranks of 
the weak than the sense of the nation has since approved, 
and consequently there are in the literature of the eighteenth 
century many weak forms w'herc we should now use the 
strong : — 

shaked. 

The very point I shaked my head at. — Richard Steele, Spectator, 
March 5, 1711. 

Similarly meaned for meant, creeped for crept. 

meaned. 

The sovereign meaned Charles, Duke of Somerset. . . . The patriots 
meaned to make the king odious. — Horace Walpole, Royal and Noble 
Authors. 

creeped. 

Perhaps some secret animosities, naturally to be expected in that 
situation, had creeped in among the great men, and had enabled the 
king to recover his authority. — David Hume, History of England, 
ch. xvii. 

Though this is the most recent of our verbal flexions, it is 
of high antiquity nevertheless. It is common to all dialects 
of our family, and in the oldest monuments it is already 
established. But whatever tokens of antiquity it may boast, 
the single fact that it has produced no symbolic verb would 
seem to place it far in the rear of the previous class. 

For the one remaining symbolic verb which has not yet 
been mentioned^ however much it has the appearance of a 
Weak verb, is weak only in the same sense as the other 
praeterito-prsesentia are weak. Will wile, would wolde starts 
from the preterite of an ancient strong verb, only not from 
an indicative but from a subjunctive preterite wile. The 
adoption of this verb as an exponent of future time is shared 
with us by the German, but not by the Dutch, or any other 
of the dialects. , It was said above that the absence of a 
flexional Future was a marked feature of our language, and 
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here we are at the point to see how this defect was supplied. 
The hrst symbol was sAa//, the second was w///, the third 
was werdcn; of which the German has all three, we have 
two, and the other dialects only the first. The entrance of 
m7/ into this function is the latest event of mark in the 
history of the verb ; w/7/ has carved all the area it occupies 
out of the domain of s/za//; it is still pushing and still gaining 
ground ^ 

Verh-makmg, 

305. It has been shewn at 216, 260, that the English 
language can turn a noun or any other word into a verb, 
and use it as a verb, without any alteration to the form of 
the word, such as would be caused by the addition of a 
verbal formative. This does not hinder, however, but that 
there always have been verbal fermatives in the language, 
and that the number and variety of these is from time to 
time increased. By Verbal Formative is meant any addition 
to a word, whether prefix or suffix, which stamps that word 
as a verb, independently of a context. 

Such is the suffix ~en, by means of which, from the sub- 
stantives height, haste, lengtti, strength, are formed the verbs 
heighten, hasten, lengthen, strengthen. From the adjectives 
bright, deep, fast, quick, short, wide, tight, are formed the 
verbs brighten, deepen, fasten, quicken, shorten, widen, tighten. 
Belonging to the same group, are — broaden, christen, frightai, 
glisten, harden, lighten, maddefi, sicken, slacken. 

These verbs carry now a transitive sense, but they de- 
scend from verbs in -nan, which had formerly an intransitive, 

* In the story where the immersed Irishman exclaims, ‘I will be 
<lrowncd and nobody shall save me’ — only the first part is just ; he said 
'ivill xti place of shall, but he never said shall for will. The classic fie't* 
of conflict between shall and will, where the divisioh ©f territory ban 
in the balance, is the Psalter of 1539. 
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or a Middle signification ^ See New English Dictionary, 
V. Awaken. 

The obscure suffix perhaps frequentative ; hark^ lurk, 
skulk, smirk, stalk, walk. 

The frequentative suffix -le (- 1 ); babble, cackle, dwindle, 
prattle, rattle, suckle, sparkle, tattle, tinkle, 
tumble, waddle, warble, whistle, wrestle. 

The suffix -er is very nearly akin to the above : chatter, 
flutter, glimmer, glitter, mutter, patter, titter, tuntter, whisper. 
But some verbs which terminate in -er do not belong here ; 
thus to /etter is a verbal use of the substantive /etter fetor ; 
and wither is a disguised instance of the same kind, being 
from the substantive weather. 

The suffix cleanse cl^ensian, ;7;w Iccl. hreinsa, 

Danish rense. It is possible that grasp may be for ‘ grap-s’; 
but clasp seems to be a substantive claps * from which 
elapsed in Chaucer, C. T. 276 . And lisp is from an adjective 
WLIPS (Vocabularies). 

The Denish suffix -sk, German sich self, formed a re- • 
flexive or Middle verb, as badask bathe oneself, whence 
we have the compressed form bask. In the same manner 
the imported verb busk is from Denish bua-sk to get oneself 
ready. 291 n. 

306. Such again is the prefix be-, by means of which, 
from substantives head, friend, are formed verbs behead, 
befriend, or from a verb tidan is formed another verb betide'^, 
"I'his formative is still in operation, but is less active than 
it formerly was. It enters into sixty-six different verbs in 


Mr. A. E. Egge calls them ‘inchoative.* — America?} Journal of 
RhUology, vii. 38 ; Skeat, Pruiciples, p. 275. 

As the verl/ tidan is very rare, I quote Chron. 1123: ‘pa tidde 
tut on 4 n Wodnesdei, ])el se king rad in his der fa Id,* &c. Then it 
^lappened on a Wednesday, that the king rode in his deer park, &c. 
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Shakspeare, as appears in Mrs. Cowden Clarke's Con- 
cordance \ 

807. Such again is the verbal prefix which corre- 
sponds to Dutch out-, German ent-, MG. and-, Greek 
«*/r- (Skeat V. un-). Examples: — ujichurch^ tm/rock, unlM^ 
unlock^ untie^ laisphcre, unseat, 

308. The above examples of verbal formatives arc all 
genuine natives : the next two arc after French models. 

The prefix en-, the French form of the Latin in/ some- 
times imparts a causal effect, as enable^ nidangery enfeeble, 
enlarge^ enliven, enrich, endure. 

The suffix fy is taken from those French words which end 
in -fler, after Latin verbs made with facere. Examples : — 
beatify, beautify, codify, deify, dignify, dulcify, edify, electrify, 
horrify^ modify, mollify, mortify^ nullify, qualify, ratify^ satisfy, 
scarify, stultify, unify, 

dulcify, 

lie never condescended to anything like direct flattery ; but he 
felicitously hit upon the topic which he knew would tickle the 
amour propre of those whom he wished to dulcify.- l.ord Cam pUcH, 
of Lord Lynd hurst, 1869. 

309. The Latin formative -ate is from the participle 
j)assivc of the first conjugation : as aestimatus valued. 
Examples : — abdicate, capitulate, captivate, decimate, eradicate, 
estimate, exculpate, expostulate, fabricate, humiliate, indicate. 


' 'J'hcy are the following; — bechame, become, befal, befit, befriend, 
beget, begin, begfiaw, begrime, beguile, behave, behead, behold, behove, 
behovd, belie, believe, belong, belffve (‘more bcloving than beloved' Ant. 
and Cleop. i. 2), bemad, bemetc, bemoan, bemock, bemoil, bepaint, be- 
nmafh, berattle, bereave, berhyme, beseech, beseek, beseem, beset, beshreio, 
hedt^^e, bedubber, besmear, besmirch, besort, besot, bespeak, bespice, bestain, 
bestead, bestitl, bestir, bestenu, bestraught, bestre^u, bestridp, betake, beieem, 
bethink, bethump, betide, betoken, betoss, betray, hetrim, betroth, bewail, 
bexveep, bowel, bewitch, bezaray. 
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invalidate, liquidate, mitigate, nominate, operate, postulate, 
ruinate, venerate. 

. . . the city ruinated, the people captiuated.— xxxix. 
Contents. 1611. 

310. The above formatives are of great standing in the 
language ; but that which we have now to mention, the 
formative -ize, is comparatively modern. It occurs in 
Shakspeare, as tyran7iize (King John, v. 7. 47); partialize 
(Richard II, i. i. 120); 7?ionarchize (iii. 2. 165), but was not 
in general use until the middle of this century. We have 
identified it with the Greek Examples: — advertize, 

aggrandize, anathe7natize, a7iatomize, cauterize, christianize, 
deodot'ize, evangelize, frater7iize, gefiey'alize, idealize, macadam- 
ize, 7tionopolize, patrojiize, philosophize, soliloquize, subsidize, 
sy77iholize, sy77ipathize, systematize, tiiilize. 

These verbs have been multiplied indefinitely in our day, 
partly in consequence of their utility for scientific expression, 
and partly from the fact that about twenty years ago^ it 
became a toy of University-men to make verbs in -ize about 
all manner of things. A walk for the sake of bodily exercise 
having been called a co7isiitutio7ial, the verb co7istitutionalize 
meant to take a walk. It was then caught up in country 
homes, and young ladies who helped the parson were said 
to parochialize. A. li. Clough, working at his edition of 
Plutarch's Lives would report progress to his correspondents 
by saying that he devoted so much of his day to Plutarch- 
izhig, 

poetize. 

Unluckily, law quite absorbs a man. 

Or else I think I too had ])octized. 

R. Browning, The Ring and the Book, viii. 150. 

811. These verbs are now more commonly written with 


* Now forty-five ^*891). 
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•ise than with -ize. That is to say, we are met here again 
as in so many other passages of our language, with that 
little-noticed French influence. This spelling-change is the 
more noticeable, because it has taken place against two 
naturally opposing forces. It is against the pronunciation, 
and also against the general persuasion of a Greek origin. 
Over both these the French influence, aided perhaps by the 
unpopularity of z, has induced us to imitate the French -iser. 
They who helped to effect this change little thought that they 
were promoting an etymological restoration. 

This form may indeed be regarded as Greek, because that 
view has long been estai)lished and consciously acted upon. 
But though it has now acquired the reputation of a Greek 
form, it does not follow that the first suggestion of it was duo 
to the Greek language. Reason will be given in the next 
chapter for supposing that this ‘ Greek form ' had a French 
origin. 

312. The English verbs present so great a variety of age 
and featuring, that they may as a whole be compared to a 
venerable pile of buildings, which have grown by successive 
additions through a series of centuries. One spirit animates 
the whole, and gives it a unity of thought in the midst of 
striking (indeed almost grotesque) diversities of external 
appearance. The later additions are crude and harsh as 
compared with the more ancient — a fact which is partly 
due to the mellowing effect of age, and partly also to the 
admission of strange models. In our speech, as well as in 
our architecture, we are now sated with the classic element, 
and we are turning our eyes back with curiosity and interest 
to what was in use before the revival of letters, and before 
the renaissance of classic art. . 

Except that the verbs require not their hundreds, but their 
thousands of years, to be told off, when we "take count of 
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their development, we might offer this as a fitting similitude. 
They are indeed variously featured, and bearing the cha- 
racters of widely differing ages, and they arc united only 
in a oneness of purpose ; and by reason of these characters 
I have used the collective expression which is at the head 
of this chapter, and designated them as The Verbal Group. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE NOUN GROUP. 

■ 

313. We are now come to the backbone of our subject. 
The relation of the verb to the noun may be figured not 
unaptly by calling the verb the headpiece, and the noun 
the backbone. 

When we say the noun, we mean a group of words which 
comprise no less than the whole essential presentives of the 
language, corresponding to three grammatical Parts of 
Speech, the Substantive, the Adjective, and the Adverb. 
We call these the presentives, and they will be found pre- 
cisely co-extensive with that term. It is true that many 
verbs are presentive, and this may seem a difficulty. IMore 
Verbs are presentive than arc not. But it is no part of the 
quality of a verb to be presentive ; if it is presentive, that 
circumstance is a mere accident of its material condition. 
On the other hand, all the words which we shall include in 
the noun-group are essentially presentive, and they constitute 
the store of presentive \yords of the language. 

When verbs are presentive, they are so precisely in pro- 
portion to the amount of nounal stuff that is mixed up in 
their constitution. For we must regard the verbs — always 
excepting the symbolic verbs, that is, verbs which in whole 
or in part have shed their old' nounal coat — simply as words 
’■aised to an official position in the organized constitution of 
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the sentence, and qualified for their office by receiving a 
predicative power. 

314. As the verb is highly retentive of antiquity, and 
accordingly offers one of the best points of comparison with 
other languages of the same stock, so, on the side of the 
noun we may say that it exhibits best the stratification of 
the language. By which is meant, that the traces of the 
successive influences which have passed over the national 
mind have left on the noun a continuous series of deposits, 
and that it is here we can most plainly read off the history 
and experiences of the individual language. The verb will 
tell us more of comparative philology ; but the noun will tell 
more of the historical philology of the English language. 

Under the title then of the Noun-Group three parts of 
speech are included — the Substantive, the Adjective, and the 
Adverb. For all these are in fact Nouns under different 
aspects. 

This chapter will consist of three sections corresponding 
to these three parts of speech. 


1. Of the Substantive. 

316. The arrangement is chronological, as the forms are 
derived from Saxon, French, Latin, Greek. The Saxon 
forms are generally to be found extant in one or more of 
the cognate dialects, Icelandic, Dutch, German, Danish, 
Swedish. 

Saxon Forms. 

The oldest group consists of short words, mostly found 
in the cognate dialects, which have no distinguishable suffix 
or formative attached to them, or whose formative is now 


X 2 
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obscured by deformation. Some of this class which are now 
monosyllabic were not always so. It is condensation that 
has made monosyllables of door duru, head hdafod, lord 
hldf-ord, son sunu, star steorra, ivorld woruld. 

Examples ; — ash, awe, badge, hear, bed, bee, bier, bliss, boat, 
bone, borough, bread, breast, bride, buck, calf, chin, cloth, corn, 
cow, craft, day, deal, deed, deer, doom, door, down on a peach, 
drink, drone, ear, earth, east, edge, elf, eye, fat (vessel), field, 
fish, flesh, flood, fly, foe, fold, foot, frog, frost, furze, ghost, 
goat, God, goose, glass, gnat, groimd, guest, hand, harp, head, 
heap, heart, herd, hill, hood, hoof, horse, hound, house, ice, ivy, 
keel, knave, kfiee, knight, knot, lamb, land, laugh, leaf. Lent, life, 
lord, lore, louse, love, lust, man, mark, meed, mist, mood, moon, 
mouse, mouth, neat (cattle), need, nest, net, 7iorth, nose, oak, oath, 
ox, path, pith, rake, ram, rest, rick, rind, ring, roof, rope, salve, 
sap, scar, sea, seal (phoca), seed, shame, share, sheaf, shears, 
sheep, shield, ship, shire, shoe, sin, skin, skull, smith, son, song 
sough, south, speed, staff, stall, star, steer, stick, stone, slock, 
stow, stream, sun, swme, sword, thief, thing, tide, tongue, tooth, 
tree, way, wear, well, west, wether, whale, wheel, whelp, while, 
wife, will, wmd, wold, wolf, womb, wood, word, world, WQvni. 
yard, year, yoke. 

These we may regard as Simple words; that is to say, 
words in which we cannot see more than one element 
unless we mount higher than the field of the present treatise. 
From these we pass on to others in which we begin to 
recognise formative traces ; that is, something of terminations 
as distinct from the body of the words. 

The Saxon substantival endings are : — 


-w . . . 

. . . 316 a. 

-s . . . 

.. . . sie«. 

-1 . . . 

. . . 316 

-m . 

. . . 316./. 
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316] 


-n 

. 316 1?. 

-r 

. 816 f. 

-t, -th . . . . 

. 317 a. 

-k, kin .... 

. 317 b. 

-ing, -ling . . . 

. 318. 

-er 

. 319. 

-ness «... 

. 320. 

-dom .... 

. 323. 

-red .... 

. 324. 

-lock, -ledge 

. 325. 

-hood .... 

. 326. 

-ship .... 

. 327. 

-ric .... 

. 328. 


In the upper part of this column the first group consist^ of 
those in which the termination is a mere letter or syllable of 
which we can give no further account, but only notice the 
obscure appearance of a formative value. 

316 a. Forms in -w : — arroiv earh, harrow beorh, borrow 
hox\i, farrow fearh furrow furh, harrow Oartoe, Leasow 

Ix'swe, mallow malwe (L. malva), marrow mearh, meadow 
mx*dwe, morrow^ salloiv salh, shadow, sinew, sorrow sorh| 
sparrow, talloiv, widow, yarrow gearwe. 

borrow (= security). 

'J'his was the first soursc of shepheards sorowc, 

That now nill be quilt with baile nor borrowe. 

Edmund Spenser, Alaye, 130. 

Assimilated \— fellow felafoe. Vigf. v. Fdlag. 

316 b. Forms in -s (-se) : — cress cxrse, furze fyrs, goose 
g6s, grass gsers, horse hors ; and probably flax, fox. Here 
also belong some which now end in by metathesis for ps, 
pse : — hasp hsepse, wasp waeps, wisp wips (P. Plowman). 

This suffix has received secondary suffixes, one of 
^vhich is to fee noticed in 316 c. Another is -ter, as 
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hoUs-ier bolster, gamester ^ huckster^ maltster ^ oldster^ punster^ 
roadster^ songster, youngster, and the family names Baxter^ 
Webster. 384. 

deemster. 

The isle [of Man] is divided into * sheddings ’ (German Scheidunjsfen, 
boundaries or separations). The judges arc called ‘ deemsters,’ that is, 
doomsters, or pronouncers of judgment. The title of the king is * our 
doughtful ^ Lord.* The place of proclaiming the law is the * Tinwald. - 
H. C. Robinson, Diary, 1833. 

This combination of suffixes is of high antiquity, and 
appears in the Latin oleaster wild olive tree. 

310 c. Forms in -1 : — apple, awl, bramble bremcl, bnbhk, 
bundle, churl, cradle, cripple, dimble, dimple, dingle, earl, evil, 
fowl, girdle, hail haegel, handle, hazel, hovel, hurdle, kernel, 
kettle, kirtle, ladle, maple, nail, needle, nettle, nipple, rippli\ 
rundle, sail segel, setlle a bench, skittle, snaffle, snail sncgel, 
soul, shovel, spindle, spittle, staple stapol®, stubble, tail, teasel 
taesel, thimble, treadle, weevil wifel, whistle. 

staple. 

The excellent breed of sheep, which early became the subject of legis- 
lative solicitiule, furnished them with an important staple. — William 11 . 
.Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. p. 29 (ed. 1838). 

A curious change has come over this word ; we should now say. 
Cotton is the great staple, i.c. the established merchandise of Man- 
chester; our ancestors would have reversed this and said, Manchester is 
the great staple, or established mart, of cotton. — R. C. Trench, Sded 
Glossary, v. Staple. 

Assimilated : — sickle sicol L. sicula ; tile tigele L. tegula. 

Composite ending s-el in housel husl MG hunsl, ousel osle 
(a kind of thrush), OHG amsala, Gcr. Amsel; also the 
Scottish tinsel or tinsall=damagc, loss, as in the proverb, 

‘ He that is far from his geer is near his tinsel.' 


‘ i. e. doughty, tu$ tig. 

^ On this great historical word see Skeat v. Staple; Weigand 
Staffel; and my Land Charters, p. 466. 
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810 d. Forms in -m: — arm^ barm, beam, besom, bloom, 
bosom, doom, fathom, gleam, helm, qualm, seam, steam, storm, 
stream, swarm, team, 

316 e. Forms in -n : — awn, beacon, blain, brain braegen, 
burden, chicken cicen, even aefen, heaven, maiden, main maegen, 
morn morgen, rain, raven, stern, steven Ch., thane J?egen, 
token, town t(in, wagon, weapon, welkin wolcen. 

316 f Forms in -r : — acre aecer, bower biir, brother, clover, 
cockchafer, daughter, father, feather, finger, fodder fodor, 
hammer hamor, hunger, leather, liver, mother, shower, silver, 
sister, stair stacger, summer, tear t^ar, thunder, timber, tmder, 
water, winter, wonder, 

317 a. Forms in -t : — bight, blight, brunt, craft erseft, fight, 
flight, gift, haft, height, light, might, right, rift, shaft, sight, 
sleight, thought, thrift, weight, wight, yeast gist 

Forms in -th ; breadth, dearth, filth, growth, length, lewth 
Devon and Westmoreland, mirth, ruth, sloth, spilth Sh., stealth, 
strength, troth, warmth, width. Here also math in after-math 
(T.) from the verb to mow. 

Assimilated faith, which was formed upon O. French 
feit, feid, Latin fidem. 

317 b. In -k, an ancient diminutival form, e. g. chink dim. 
of chine cinu, now extant only in local names ; -ock, bullock, 
hillock, paddock (toad, Danish padde), tussock. 

Whence -kin, that is k-en, Platt-Dcutsch -ken, German 
"Chen, a widely prevalent diminutival, of which we have but 
a few and those rather obscure examples bimpkin 

Du. boom -ken (little tree, block), catkin, grimalkin, griskin, 
ladkin, /a^/«=ladykin Sh., lambkin, napkin, kilderkin, pipkin, 
377 . Also Perkin in Piers Plowman, and the family names 
of this strain. 

318. In -infif; as king cyning, lording, shilling, sweeting 
Shaks., and the Saxon execralive nithing ni8ing. 
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This -ing, which originally signified extraction, relation, 
as we might say * he of,' became the formative of the Saxon 
patronymic, as -Alfred -®)>elwulfing, Alfred the son of 
^thelwulf; -®f>ELwuLF WiEs Ecgbryhting, -®thelw^ulf Avas 
son of Ecgbryht. 

The old Saxon title -^deling, used for the heir to the 
Crown, was originally a common noun for the son of the 
£? 5 el or family Estate. About the year 1300, Robert of 
(Gloucester considered this word as needing an explana- 
tion : — 

Ac ))e godc tryw men of ])c lond wolde abbc ymade kyng 
pe kiinde cyr, ])c 5oiige chyld, Edgar A)?elyng. 

Wo so were next kyng by kunde, me clupej) hym Athelyng. 
pervor me clnpcde hym so, vor by kunde he was next kyng. 

Ed. Hearne, i. 354. 

'rRANSLATioN. — Put the good true ir v/ of the land would have made 
king the natural heir^ the young Chyld, Edgar Atheling. Whoso were 
next king by birthright, men call him Atheling: therefore men called 
him so, for by birth he was next king. 

This -ing is frequent in names of places, as Reading, 
Sandringham, Fotheringbay. In such instances it is some- 
times patronymic, that is to say, from the name of a family 
or ancestor ; sometimes merely connective with the locality, 
as if W’e said ‘ they of' — ‘ the men of.' It is an absorbing 
form, Abingdon is for AbbandCn, Nexvingion for NiwantOne. 

From its being repeatedly added to words ending in i. 
there arose the cumulate -1-ing, as changeling, darling, 
falling, firstling, fotidling, foundling, gosling, hireling, inkling 
Shaks., ties /ling, nurseling, seedling, stripling, starveling, 
underling. 377 . 

coml^ng. 

11 yt semep a gret wondur houj* Englysch pat ys pe burptongc of 
I:ln”'yscheinen t here oiine long.ige t tonge ys so dyvers of soon in j’ls 
y’ond, “j the longage of Normandy ys conilyng of anoper lond, 1 haj» oii 
-.>anere soon among al men pat spekep hyt aryjt in Epgelonde. — 
Trevisa, Translation of Higden's Polychronicon, a. d. 1387. 
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weakling. 

His baptisme was hastned to prevent his death, all looking on him as 
a weakling, which would post to the grave. — Thomas Fuller, Franciscus 
Junius in ‘Abel Redevivus,* 1651. 

Even this secondary formative is of high antiquity, and in 
German as in English it is far more frequent than its primary 
-ing. From Old High German chamerling came our dis- 
guised chamberlain ; and silverling in Isaiah vii. 23 is after 
Luther's Silberling. 

Assimilated is the abstract substantive in -ing -ung, as 
blessing bletsung, calling tioin&(Ung[ : and two which are 
mostly seen in the plural, innings, winnings. 

The new ideas of ‘peace, retrenchment, and reform ’ got their innings, 
an l amid much struggle, and witli a few occasional episodes, have 
uiled the national policy from 1830 till 1875. — \V. R. Greg, Nineteenth 
Century, Sept. 1878 ; p. 395. 

7 "his termination nowhere shews the simplicity of its 
original use belter than in apple-naming, as, codling, pippin 
(i. e. pipping), sweeting, ivilding. In German the formative 
-Ung is numerous in the naming of apples and of esculeril 
fungi: Grhnin 3. 376 and 782. 

A childc will chose a sweeting, because it is prcscnllie faire and 
pleasant. — R. Aschara, Scholemaster, i. 

Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found. 

John Dryden, Virgil, Kcl. iii. 107. 

From this it was an easy step to the diminutival function. 
377. It also acquired a certain collective sense, as in shipping, 
which means a great collection of ships ; and shirting, which 
signifies material for shirts. 

319 . In -er -ere ; ale-cotincr, baker bsecere, binder, burgher, 
dealer, ditcher, fiddler, fisher, fowler, grinder, harper, hater, 
listener, iniller, -monger mangere, runner, skipper, walker, 
Webber, Assftnilated comer cuma, hunter hunta. 
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It is this -er which we see in Londoner, Northerner, South- 
erner, Highlander, Lowlander, Borderer. 

It was necessary to illustrate my method by a concrete case ; and, 
as a Londoner addressing Londoners, I selected the Thames, and its 
basin, for my text. — T. H. Huxley, Physiography, p. viii. 

The human nature which he paints, he had seen in all its phases, gentle 
and simple, in burgher and shepherd. Highlander, Lowlander, Borderer, 
and Islesman. — Goldwin Smith, Centenary of Sir IV. Scott. 

Britisher. 

I always told my American friends that I had rather be called a 
Britisher than an Englishman, if by calling me an EnglisHman they 
meant to imply that they were not Englishmen themselves. — E. A. Free- 
man, Impressions of the United States (1883), iv. 29^. 

320 . -ness, from -nis or -nes, in oblique cases -nesse, 
hence the double-s in present orthography. ‘ We can analyze 
-NIS into N-is, the is being the original formative, MG. -assus, 
while N is an attachment like l in -litig. In Moesogothic 
(16) we see -assus in ihiudinassus kingdom. The 
frequency of a similar contact with n made -ness a formative • 
this cumulate suffix superseded the simple form, both in 
English and in Old High German. 

Examples : — axvkwardness, blindness, carelessness, conuious- 
ness, darkness, emptiness, fullness, goodness, heaviness, indebted- 
ness, jauntiness, meanness, peaceableness, peevishness, readiness, 
suppleness, usefulness, weariness, wilderness, iviiness. 

highmindedness, dejectedness, contentedness. 

lie that cannot abound without pride and high-mindednessc, will not 
want without too much dcjectednesse . . . Frame a suflicicncy out of 
contentednessc. — Richard Sibs, Soules Conflict, eh. x. ed. 1658. 

composedness. 

Spiritual composedness and sabbath of spirit. — Id. 

’ He thinks it arose during the. War of Independence, when the op- 
))osing forces were known as ‘American* and * British* (not ‘ English ) 
Dr. Murray, v. Britisher, says: ‘Mr. Freeman treats th^ word 
passionately than those who denounce it as an “ odious vulgaiism.” 
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everlasitngness. 

But felt through all this fleshly dresse, 

Bright shootes of evcrlastingnesse. 

Henry Vaughan (1621-1695), The Retreate. 

carelessness. 

The sole explanation of incongruities in Shakespeare is to be found, 
i believe, in that sublime carelessness which is characteristic of the 
genius of this wonderful man. — Sir Henry Holland, Recollections of Past 
[Afe^ ch. ix. 

This formative being abstract in sense, the plural -nesses is 
comparatively rare. Only where the concrete sense prevails, 
the plural is common, as 7vz/nesscs. Otherwise it is some- 
what rhetorical. Jeremy Taylor has darknesses, and Paley has 
consciousnesses 

. . . illuminations, secret notices or directions, internal sensations, or 
consciousnesses of being acted upon by si)iritiial influences, good or 
bad. — Evidences i. 2. i. 

Dr. Mozley has coolnesses, grolcsqucncsses, szveetnesses : — 

In the midst of enemies, Irish and Knglish, Court treacheries and 
coolnesses, Strafford depended solely upon Laud, and no one other sup- 
port. — Archbishop I^aud (1845) m Essays (1878), p. 201. 

321. There has been a period, dating from the sixteenth 
century, in which this formative has been less in vogue, 
while the Latin -aiion has prevailed; but rivalry between 
forms is often smoothed into co-operation, in a language 
that loves the breadth of duplicate expression. Thus we see 
-ness and -ation yoked amicably together, as — 

More studious of unity and concord than of innovations and new- 
Tanglcness. — Common Prayer, Of Ceremonies, 

There is sometimes a touch of humour in -ness : — 

What an unusual share of somethingness in his whole appearance I — 
Oliver Goldsmith, Citizen of the IPorld, Letter xiv. 

Of late years -ness has been much revived, and has fur- 
nished some 'new words, as indebtedness. Indeed the form 
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has become a modern favourite, and many a new turn of 
speech has been made with it. It belongs to the half-con- 
scious movement for the restitution of English. 

inwardness. 

Nor Nature fails my walks to bless 
\Vith all her golden inwardness. 

James Russell I.owell. 

hopefulness^ helieffulness. 

And there is a hopefulness and a helieffulness, so to say, on your 
side, which is a great compensation. — Arthur Hugh Clough to Ralph 
W. Emerson, 1853. 

northness. 

Long lines of cackling geese were sailing far overhead, winging their 
way to some more remote point of northness. - Dr. Hayes, Open Polar 
Sea, ch. xxxv. 

As a consequence of its revived popularity, it is now 
frequently substituted for French or Latin terminations of 
like significance, and this even in words of Romanesque 
material, as effeminaieness for effemmacy. 

This formative is unknown in the Scandinavian langua^gcs. 

322 . The above terminations are of immeasurable anti- 
quity, and we are not in a position to say whether they were 
ever anything more than terminations, whether they ever 
existed as independent words. But in the instances which 
follow, -dom, -red, -lock, -hood, -ship, -ric, we know that 
the terminations were once separate words, and the earliest 
examples were therefore once in the condition of Compounds, 
in which the second part was as presentive as the first. But 
this condition has long ago passed away, and the second 
))a» ' has become a traditional- appendage to the first, so that 
original signification is but faintly discernible in the 
compound. 
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823. The collective or abstract -dom -d6m, German -thum 
or - turn, is found in all the dialects except the Moesogothic. 
It originally meant distinction, dignity, grandeur, and so 
came to express the great whole of anything. As a separate 
word it became doom judgment. 

Examples ; — Christendom^ heathendom^ kingdo?n, martyrdo?n, 
serfdom^ sheriffdom, thraldom, wisdom. Altered form : — 
j^alihom T.ayamon to Sh., holthame Sh. 

This form has recovered a new activity of late years, and 
it is now rather prolific. We meet with beadledom, fahledom, 
prigdom, Saxondom, scoundreldom, rascaldom. 

Saxo7idom. 

How much more two nations, which, as I said, are but one nation ; 
knit in a thousand ways by nature and practical intercourse ; indivisible 
brother elements of the same great Saxondom, to which in all honorable 
ways be long life ! — Thomas Carlyle, in Korhter’s Life of Dickens, ch. xx. 

prigdom. 

Well, and so you really think, that my son will come back improved ; 
will drop the livery of prigdom, and talk like other people. — The Monks 
of Thelema (1878), ch. iv. 

In Christe^idom the value of the formative has altered. 
This word is now used to signify the geographical area 
which is peopled by Christians ; but at first it meant just what 
we now mean by ‘ Christianity,’ the profession and condition 
of a Christian man. 

It is early days to find the modern sense in Chaucer — 

And there to haddc he ryden no man ferre. 

As wel in cristendom as hethencsse. Prologue, 49 ; 

and rather belated to find the elder s^nse in Shakspeare. 
In the graphic dialogue about the new fashions fresh from 
France, the lord chamberlain exclaims — 

Their cloathes are after such a Pagan cut too’t, 

That sure th’haue wome out christendome. 

• Henry VII f i. 3. 15. 
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824. Substantives in -red -r-^den (of condition), Germ, 
-rath, e. g. Heirath, are, and always were, but few. Of 
this formation I can only produce two words that are still in 
current use, hatred j^attehcn, kindred fctnrchen ^ 

These composite forms are not found in AS. literature, 
but only their simples hetk, cynn. The latter still survives 
in kin, but the former has long been obsolete. It appears 
once only in all our biblical diction, and that is in the 
Psalter of 1539: — 

Consydre myne enemyes how many they are, and beare a malicious 
hate agayiist me. — Psalm xxv. 18. 

This formation seems to be specially adapted for the ex- 
pression of human relationships, whether natural, moral, or 
social. This is the case with the above instances, as well as 
with others now lost : BRonoRR.to’J'.N fraternity, fr^ondrJjden 
friendship, gkkkrk.^jden company, hiwrJ:i)EN family. Be- 
sides neighbourhood there was also ‘ neighbour-red ' : 

Mon sulSc his elmesse ])cnne he heo gefeS swulche monne 0e he for 
scome wernen ne mei for nejeburredde. — Old English Homilies, p. 137- 

Man sells his alms ivhen he giveth it to such a man as he for voy 
shame cannot warn off [ — decline giving to] by reason of the ties of 
'neighbourhood. 

In the fourteenth century we meet with 
gossipred. 

But the enmity between the * English by blood ’ and * English by 
birth’ still went on, and the former married with the Irish, adopted 
their language, laws, and dress, and became bound to them also by 
‘gossipred’ and ‘fosterage.’ — W. Longman, Edward the Thh'd, vol. ii- 
P- 15- 


* Of the same root but by a different connection, is -red in hundred. 
MG. raJ)yo is number, reckoning, account, reference; raj^yon swassve 
fimf ^usundyos; in number about five thousand, Jn, vi. 10; usj if 
rapyon* fauragaggyis peinis, give an account of thy stewardsh p, 
Lk, xvi. 2. In Icelandic this word took the habit of being an appends ge 
to Numerals, one of which was hund-raS from which* our 
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326 . -lock, lAc play, gift, brydlAc marriage, gOdlac battle, 
rkaflAc spoil, sciNLAC sorcery. The only surviving example 
is wedlock, which at first meant a pledging generally, but 
now is specialized. The verb lake play, and the compound 
lake- fellow play-fellow, still survive in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland. 

In Orm the corresponding termination is -leggc from 
Dcnish -leiki, and this is the source of our -lecge, -Iccjbc 
now -ledge in knozvledge. 

But and yf he wolde haiie coraen hyther, he myghl haue ben here, for 
he had knowlccge by the kyiigcs messager. — William Caxton, Reynart 
(1841), p. 58, ed. Arber. 

326 . -hood HAD ( 32 ) German -heit, as Echt-heit 
genuineness, or -keit as Eitel-keit vanity. This word 
signified office, degree, faculty, quality. I'he jurisdiction of 
a bishop was biscopdom and biscoprice, but the sacred 
function was biscophad. The verb for ordaining or conse- 
crating was HADiAN which signified the bestowal of had. 

Examples : — boyhood, broiherhood,childhood,falsehood,hardi^ 
hood, likelihood, livelihood, maidenhood, maiihood, sisterhood, 
widoivhood. In January 1891 came natioiihood, 

A secondary form is -Jell, which in Godhead is disguised 
by an unmeet orthography, so that the meaning Godhood 
is obscured ^ Chaucer has -ftohe and -j&clic, ci)apman]^ol)e 
(Man of LawesTale, stanza 2), (Blaunche 829). 

In Spenser it is -Jeh or as in his description of a 

comet ; — 

dreryhedd. 

All as a blazing starre doth farre outcast 
His hearie beames, and flaming lockes dispredd. 

At sight whereof the people stand aghast; 

But the sage wisard telles, as he has redd, 

That it importunes death and dolefull dreryhedd. 

llie Faery Queen, iii. 1. 16. 

* It were a merit, if any had the courage, to write Godhed. 
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bountihed. 

She seemed a woman of great bountihed. 

Id. iii. I. 41 . 

Assimilated is livelihood by false analogy with such forms 
as likelihood or liveliness. The word was Uflot^e lif-lad 
leading of life. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
it was the commonest word for 'living' in the sense of 
means of life, income. 

327. -ship -sciPE from sceapan to shape ; * German 
-schaft, as Gesell-schaft society. 

Examples : — authorships doc tor ships fellowships fr midship, 
lordships ladyships ownerships premierships proctorships trustee- 
ships workmanships worship wurSscipe, i. e. worth-ship. 

The Dutch form is -schap, as in land sc hap, a word 
which we took from Dutch artists, and made into land- 
scape, 

328. -ric or -rick -rick rule, sway, dominion, jurisdiction ; 
German -reich in Konig-reich kingdom cynerick. We 
have but one common noun of this formation, viz. bishopric. 
The proper name Frederick (161) is formed with the same 
word but perhaps in an adjectival sense. Thickly disguised 
in drake ened + ric ; Germ, c n t e r i c h 

These substantives in -do?ns -hoods -locks -reds -lolJC, -shipi 
were originally started as compounds ; but the second part 
has come to be regarded as a mere formative attached to the 
first part with a modifying effect. 604. 

At the end of the Saxon list it seems most natural to 
mention a few words which make their appearance for the 
first time with the modern English language, and of which 


'For the interesting history of duck and drake , see The ChUf'C‘ 
Quarterly Reviews July 1890 , p. 349 . , * 
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the origin is obscure. Such are boy^ girl, pig^ dog. Piers 
Plowman has hoy^ and so has Chaucer — 

A slier boy was non in Engelonde. 

Canterbury TaleSy 6904. 

Frettch Substantival For 7ns, 

329 a. The next forms were those which we obtained 
from the French in the period when our language was in 
a state of pupillage. Some of these . have acquired a homely, 
almost a Saxon air, as bowel^ OF. boel, NF. boyau; jewels 
OF. joiel, power ^ tower. 

Not unfrequently the French nouns which came into 
English had been previously borrowed from the Franks, or 
some Teutonic race. Thus guardian^ F. gardien, is from 
OHG. wart, weard, as in Eadweard. In our form warden^ 
we dropped the French initial g^ but retained the Roman- 
esque termination, Latin -ianus, French -ien. The French 
garden, OF. gardin, NF. jardin, is radically one with the 
English yard ; French range with English rank : and so in 
many other instances. 

Some of our French substantives arc hard to classify, 
through lack of feature in the termination ; as anguish, aunt 
ante (amita), chic^ chef (caput), court, datne, depSt, estate, face, 
germ, grace, image, justice, mess mes (missum), page, peace, 
peril, place, pride, quest Ch., rtiin, rule, vial, virtue, vow voeu. 

The French substantival forms (apart from those which 
niust be sought among the Adjectives, e. g. § 405) are : — 

-y, -ic 320 b. 

-le 329 

-6l S2Qd. 

-ep 330. 


Y 
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-ery, -ry 331. 

-son, -Sion, -shion, -som . 332. 


-ment 




. 333. 

-et, -ette, -let 




. 334. 

-age . . . 




. 335. 

-enger 




. 336. 

-or, -our, -er 




. 837. 

-er, -or, -ar . 




. 338. 

-ier, -yer, -er,-eer 



. 339, 340. 

-ee . . . 




. 341. 

-ard . 




. 342^. 

-on, -ion, -oon 




. 342 h. 

-ine, -in . 




. 343. 

-ure . 




. 344. 

-iee, -ise . 




. 345-7. 

-esse . 




. 348. 

-ity, -ty . . 




. 349. 

-acy . 




. 360. 

-ain, -aign 




. 351a. 

-and, -end 




. 351 d. 

-ade, -ad 




. 352. 


329 h. In -y, -fe, -jjc ; F. -ie, L. -ia : — alchemy, barony, 
company, courtesy, envy envie (invidia), felony, folly folgf, 
glory, hypocrisy Jjipocrf^ic Ch., jealousy, monarchy, policy, 
philosophy, story (historia), villany. 

This is a very pervading form, which often adds a 
finishing tip to other Romanesque formatives, as in -ery. 
-acy, -ency. 331, 360, 366. It is also an absorbing form, 
drawing into itself other forms besides the above : thus jury 
juree, and see -ity, 349, -osity, 367. 

Many old names of countries belong here: Brittany, 
Burgundy, Germany, Hungary, Italy^ Lombardy, Normandy, 
Picardy, Saxony, Tartary, Turkey, 

More recent names of the same type keep the Latin 
form: as Albania, Armenia, Bavaria, Bulgdria, Dalmatia, 
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Mesopotamia^ Prussia^ Roumanian Russia^ Scandinaviay 
Slavonia, Wallachia. 

In a few cases both forms are retained : we have Araby, 
Arcady in poetry, and Arabia, Arcadia in prose. 

This termination was disyllabic, not only in Latin, and in 
French (where it still is obscurely so), but also in early 
English. The French accent being on the i, as compagnie, 
it was easy for the -e to evaporate, leaving only the simple 
sound represented by y. 

329 c. In “le ; F. -le, -aille, Latin -ela, -alia, -ulus, -ula, 
-uluxn: — angle, battle, bible, bushel, candle (candela), cattle, 
couple (copula), fable (fabula), marble, miracle, people peuple, 
puzzle opposella, stable, table, uncle oncle (avunculus). 

Assimilated : — myrtle, French myrte, Latin myrius. 

Almost blending with these, but still distinguishable, are 
those in 

329 d. -el ; an old diminutive, Latin -ellus, Italian -ello, 
Old French -el, Modern French -eau, fem. -elle: — bowel, 
bushel, chapel, cockerel, damsel, dotterel, gravel, jewel, mackerel, 
morsel, pommel, satchel (sacculus), vessel. The diminutival 
power is rather effete, but may still be perceived in some of 
the instances. 

The tendency of these to lose themselves in the former 
group is seen in castle (castcllum), mantle OF. mantel, N. F. 
manteau, It. mantello. 

330. The next form is interesting, although it has but a 
feeble hold on the modern language, and never was much 
more than a legal technicality. 

-er is a French infinitive become substantive. We are 
familiar with the French infinitive in such a law phrase as 
‘oyer and terminer'; but the following are become sub- 
stantives — attainder, cesser, demurrer, disclaimer, misnomer, 
^^joinder, remainder, surrender, tender, trover, user, 7vaiver. 


Y 2 
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cesser. 

I assure you we are all happy to hear of your recovery and cesser of 
pain . — Memoir of M. D. Hill^ p. 109, Lord Brougham to Matthew 
Davenport Hill, 1831. 


Several of the commons proposed to be enclosed are in the neighbour- 
hood of large towns, and one of them, embracing the Lizard Point and 
Kynance Cove in Cornwall, comprising scenery of unusual beauty. The 
practical effect of the enclosures would be to prevent that public user of 
the coininons which has hitherto existed, without making anything like 
an adequate reservation in lieu of it. — August 9, 1870. 


waiver. 

Therefore the British Commissioners regarded them as waived. They 
recorded the waiver, and informed the Government of it at the time .... 
And because the American Commissioners did not formally present them 
a second time, he concluded that they were waived, and he telegraphed 
to his Government of the waiver.— June 6, 1872. 

Disguised : — leve'e. The Queen’s ‘ Levde ' represents the 
* Lever ’ of Louis XIV, whose gelling up and dressing was 
done in a circle of courtiers. 

331. Among the most domesticated of French forms is 

-ry or -ery ; F. -erie, Jacquerie, gendarmerie (the (}erm. 
-erei is imitated; Juristerei jurisprudence), L. -arium, 
-erium : — anccsiry, ancientry, battery, blazonry, bravery, 
brewery, cavalry, chapclry, chemistry, chivalry, cookery, dean- 
ery, /alconry, finery, fishery, /oppery, gentry, heraldry, hostelry, 
husbandry, huswifry Sh., imagery, Jewry, lottery, machinery, 
mockery, nunnery, nursery, pageantry, palmistry, pigg^^y^ 
poetry, pottery, poultry, quackery, rookery, scullery, sorcery, 
spicery, swannery, trumpery tromperie, villageiy Sh., wilclnry. 
yeomanry. 

mockeries. 

I think we arc not wholly brain, ^ 

Magnetic mockeries . — In Memoriam, cxix. 
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Shrubbery is from the homely word scrubs as in’ ‘ Worm- 
wood Scrubs/ and in the following quotation : 

It [the barony of Farney] was then a wild and almost unenclosed 
plain, and consisted chiefly of coarse pasturage interspersed with low 
alder scrub. — W. Steuart Trench, Realities of Irish Life^ p. 66. 

Some of these words, once borrowed from French, are 
now more English than French. Thus poeterie was already 
for Cotgrave in 1611 ‘an old word’; that is to say, anti- 
quated in French ; — and now it is not a French word at all. 
Its place has been filled by poesie from Greek. The OF. 
word survives in poetry^ which is now distinctively English. 

Another word similarly anglicised is fairy. Originally 
faerie enchantment, the collective noun to OF. fae, F. f6e 
clf, it entered into such phrases as "land of faerie' and 
‘ qticene of faerie^ and before Shakspeare’s lime our native 
‘ elves ' had become fairies. 

For a Greek -ery see 304. 

332. In -son, -sion, -shion, or -som; F. -son, L. -tio, 
-tionis ; -son representing acc. -tionem : — advowson (advoca- 
tionem), arson^ benison (benedictionem), coniparisoji (compara- 
tionem), declension^ fashion (factionem), garrison garnison, 
lesson (lectionem), malison (maledictionem), orison (ora- 
tionem), poison (potionem), ransom (redemptionem), reason 
(rationcm), season (sationem), treason (traditionem), venison 
(venationem). 

The form -sion must also be placed here, after the French 
from the Latin -sionem ; as mansion^ passion, pension. 

dfoiison is an interesting word of this class. It is now out 
of use, but it occurs in Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare. 
It signified abundance, copiousness; and represented fusi- 
onem, ‘ profusion,* Italian fusione. It is frequent in Frois- 
sart, as grand** foison de gent, a great multitude of people. 
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The following passage is from a fifteenth-century description 
of the hospitality of a Vavasour : 

Sirs, seide the yonge man, ye be welcome, and ledde hem in to the 
middill of the Court, and thci a>light of theirc horse, and ther were 
I-nowc that ledde hem to stable, and yaf hem hey and otes, ffor the place 
was well stuffed ; and a sqiiyer hem ledde in to a feire halle be the 
ground hem for to vn-arme, and the Vavasour and his wif, and his 
louro sones that he hadde, and his tweyne doughtres dide a-rise, and 
light vp torches and other lightes ther-ynne, and sette water to the fier, 
and waisshed theire visages and theirc handes, and after hem dried on 
feire toweiles and white, and then brought echo of hem a mantell, and 
the Vavasour made cover the tables, and sette on brede and wyn gretc 
foyson, and venyson and salt flessh grete plente ; and the knyghtes sat 
down and ete and dranke as thei that ther- to haue great nede. — Alcrlyn, 
Karly English Text Society, p. 517. 

333. In -ment; L. -mentum, as frumentum corn, ju- 
mentum cattle. Words of this termination were numerous 
with us when French \vas dominant, and since that period 
many of them have grown obsolete. 

Examples : — accomplishmenty advancement^ amendment ^ battle- 
nienty cement^ chastisement, commandment, deportment, detriment, 
elerneni, enchantment, firnuwient, habiliment, improvement, in- 
strument, judgment, moment, ointment, ornament, parlemetii. 
pavemetit, payment, regiment, sacrament, sentiment, tenement, 
testament, torjuent, tournament, vestment, 

sente ment (taste, flavour). 

And other Trees there ben also, that beren \V yn of noble sentement.-- ■ 

' Maundevile, p. 119. 

firmament, compassement. 

For the partie of the Firmament schewethe in o contrec, that schewethe 
not in another contree.. And men may well preven by experience and 
sotyle compassement of Wytt that . . . men myghte go be schippe allc 
aboutc the world. — Maundevile, p. 180, 

intendiment (understanding, intelligence). 

Into the woods thenceforth in haste shee went. 

To seeke for herbs that mote him remedy; 

For shee of herbes had great intendiment. 

The Faery Queene, iii. 5- 3 ^* 
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But while some old examples have grown obsolete, we 
have treated this form quite as our own, and have made 
new ones, sometimes led by modern French, as development, 
engagement^ sometimes independently as embarrassment^ Fr. 
embarras. That it is thoroughly domesticated is witnessed 
by the popular savement. The revived interest in older 
Knglish has brought this form into fresh notice, and in a 
recent story the heroine has a ‘ face full of dimplements/ 

Bilingual : wonderment, already in Elizabethan poetry and 
prose, and it is still found serviceable. 

T use the word * Signs ’ instead of miracles because it is our Lord’s 
own word. The latter expression fastens attention on the wonderment 
which these deeds raised in men. — Henry Latham, Pastor Pasiorum 
(i89o\ c. iv. p. 75. 

334. In -et. A French diminutive form, masculine, 
Italian -etto: — bouquet, budget, cabinet, cricket, crochet, cygnet, 
facet, floweret, freshet, gibbet, gobbet, hatchet, isUet, junket, 
lalchct, pocket, rivul-et, signet, sippet, socket, ticket, trumpet, 
turret^. 

rillct. 

Runnels, which rillcts swell, 

Must be dancing down the dell. 

R. Browning, A lovers* Quarrel. 

Also -ette, Italian -etta, the feminine of the above: — 
coquette, etiquette, marionette, mignonette, palette, rosette, vign- 
ette, wagonette. We have adopted etiquette a second time. 


'■ Lynchet is a local word of Saxon origin which has taken this 
I'rench facing. In the neighbourhood of \Vinchester and elsewhere 
along the chalk hills, it signifies bank, terrace ; and it has been applied 
to those ledges which have the appearance of raised beaches. It is 
hlinc, frequent in Saxon charters for bank, embankment, and hence 
the Links of St. Andrews, Malvern Link. In Jenning’s Glossary of the 
West of England, linch is defined ‘A ledge; a rectangular projection,’ 
and this was frenchified into lynchet. 
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Our first reception of it has degenerated into ticket^ which 
seems to come under the form last mentioned. Also toilet 
toilette, dim. of toile cloth, 177. 

This diminutival form -et, -ette was in old French often 
superimposed upon the effete diminutival -el, 329; and 
hence resulted the composite termination 

-let : — armlet^ bracelet^ branchlei, chaplet^ cloudlet^ frontlet^ 
gaufitlet, hamlet^ kinglet^ rmgkt^ streamlet^ troiiilet. 

gauntlet, 

13 ut threw his gauntlet, as a sacred pledge 

His cause in combat the next day to try. 

The Faery Queene, i. 4. 43. 

cloudlet. 

As eve’s first star thro’ fleecy cloudlet peeping. 

S. T. Coleridge, First Advent of Love. 

336. In -age, a French form from Latin -aticum:— 
advantage (abantaticum *), average, baggage, bondage, brig- 
andage, burgage, carnage (carnaticum carriage, cottage, 
courage (coraticum *), datnage, i.pionage, foliage, herbage, 
language, lineage, marriage, message, passage, plimage, pound- 
age, soccage, tonnage, tillage, OF. eiillage, vicarage, village, 
voyage. 

These words had for the most part an abstract meaning 
in their origin, and they liave often grown more concrete by 
use. The word persotiage is used for personal appearance 
in The Faery Queene, hi. 2 . 26 : — 

The Damzcll wel did vew his Personage. 

The abstract glides easily into the collective, and this is 
seen in many of the instances, as baggage, carnage, foliage, 
herbage, plutnage b 

* I asked a little girl in Standard III (the lesson being Campbell’s 
‘ Parrot ’), what plumage meant V She answered, * A nice lot of feathers, 
Sir.’ ' 
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Carriage now signifies a vehicle for carrying; but in 
the Bible of 1611 it occurs eight times as the collective 
for things carried, impedimenta. In Numbers iv. 24 it 
is a marginal reading for ‘burdens,’ which is in the text. 
In Acts xxi. 15, ‘We tooke vp our cariages' (16 ii) is 
in the Great Bible (1539) ‘we toke vp oure burthenes,' 
and in the Geneva version (1560) ‘we trussed vp our 
fardeles/ 

336 . Next to -age we naturally come to F. -ager, as 
in passager, messager. Above, 71 , we find messager in 
an English letter of the year 1402. This form has been 
altered in English to -enger^ as passenger, messenger', where 
the n is excrescent before g 

In the fourteenth century there was a public officer known 
as the King’s nulncgcr, who was a sort of inspector of the 
measuring of all cloths offered for sale, and his title was 
derived from the French aubie an ell, aulnage measuring 
with the ell-measure. 

Scavenger is for ffcabager, originally the revenue officer 
who was charged with the oversight (v for w) of 

customable goods ; in which term wc see E. -age added to 
an English word from sci awian shew 

And here belongs also that great mediaeval word danger, 
connected with ‘ dan ’ dominus, as in ‘ Dan Chaucer.’ It was 
used to signify lord’s rights, lordship, sway, mastery. 


^ A process of analogy gave us the termination -ittger, harbinger 
herbergeour, porringer, poitinger, wharfinger. Wal linger is the 
name of a class of labourers in the salt-works at Nantwich ; perhaps 
connected with wkallan boil. Muringer is the title of the officci-s 
who arc charged with the repairs of the walls at Chester, and it may be 
seen on a tablet over an archway near the Water Tower. 

“We learn from Colonel Yule, Glossary of Anglo-Indian Words, that 
in the service of the East India Company the title Scavenger survived 
to as late a date*as 1761, in its earlier and more honourable sense. 
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In the Romaunt of the Rose 3015 it is a man’s name : — 

But than a chorle, foul him betide, 

Beside the roses gan him hide, 

To keepe the roses of that rosere, 

Of whom the name was daungere: 

T'his chorle was hid there in the greves, 

Covered with grasse and with leves, 

To spie and take whom that he fond 
Unto that roser put an hond. 

337. In -or, -our, -er ; OF. eor (disyllabic) -or -our, F. -eur 
from L. -orem : - - chattier chanleor (cantatorem), clamour, 
emperor empercdr (impcratorem), governour governeur (gu- 
bernatorem), honour^ labour^ traitor traitor (traditorem). 

Also from -oir, L. -orius: — counter comptoir, ’mirror 
miroir, razor rasoir. 

Here belong two words of great sematologic mark ; favour 
expression of countenance, and Jlaiwur originally a yellow or 
golden hue. 

favour. 

In beauty, that of favour is more than that of colour, and that of 
decent and gracious motion more than that of favour. — Francis Bacon, 
Essay xliii. 

Assimilated : — glamour^ a corruption of grammar. Idttrd 
V. grimoire. 

338. In -er, -or, -ar, -ier ; F. -ier, L. -arius : — bachelor 
bachelier (baccalarius), butcher^ carpenter^ cashier^ Fletcher, 
gardener^ garner gernier=grenier (granarium), grocer, usher 
huissier (ostiarius), vintner. Of all the French noun-forms, 
-ier is ‘ perhaps the most productive ’ (Brachet). It is the 
prevalent type of word for expressing a man's trade, and in 
this function it sustained -ere, 319, and blended with it. In 
the Prologue we have four examples in two lines : — 

An llabcrdasshere and a Carpenter, , 

A Webbe, a Dyere, and a 'lapyccr. 
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In French this -ier was moreover the prevalent type for 
tree-naming; this has passed into English in one instance, 
poplar peuplier. 

339. In -ier, -yer, -er; F. -idre, the fern, of the above : — 
harrier barrifere, prayer priere, river riviere. 

Looking back over a series of examples we may observe 
how a number of forms, diverse though similar, run down 
into ~er. And there are more than these. Thus, from 
French -aire, Lat. -arium, as dower douaire (dotarium) ; 
and -eoire, as manger mangeoire. 

340. The modern -eer represents the French -ier, as 
auctioneer^ buccaneer^ chariolecr^ mountaineer^ muleteer muletier, 
pamphleteer^ pioneer pionnier, privateer. Not chanticleer ^ 
which is cj^Antc clcer sings clear. 

Gazetteer (from the Venetian gazzetta magpie, chatter, 
rittle-tattle) first meant a writer of news, e.g. 

As deep a statesman as a gazetteer. 

Donne, Cotyat the Traveller. 

Next it signified an official editor : — 

He was, without the trouble of attendance or the mortification of a 
request, made gazetteer.— S. Johnson, Lives of the Poets ^ ‘ King.’ 

At length it came to mean a geographical dictionary, e.g. 

But tell me, is that Isola Bella a true spot in geographical denomi- 
nation, or a Heating Delos in thy brain ? Lurks that fair island in verity 
in the bosom of Lake Maggiore? . . . Lake Leman I know . . . but 
Maggiore may be in the moon. Unsphinx me this riddle, for my 
shelves have no gazetteer.— Charles Lamb, i.etter to Proctor. 

This -eer is sometimes used half-playfully - 
fellow-circuiker. 

The enormous gains of my old fellow-circuiteer, Charles Austin, who 
is said to have made 40,000 guineas by pleading before Parliament in 
one session. — fienry Crabb Robinson, Diary ^ 1818. 
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341. In -ee, from the French passive participle -6 -6e, Lat. 
-atus, -ata, -atum : — absentee^ devotee, feoffee^ grandee, grantee, 
guarantee, legatee, levee, mortgagee, nominee, patentee, payee, 
referee, refugee, trustee. 

The original passive character of this form shines out in 
most of the examples; and often there is an active substantive 
as a counterpart. Thus grantor, grantee', lessor, lessee] 
mortgagor, mortgagee. 

Assimilated are decree decrct (decretum), degree ; also such 
names as Chaldee, Pharisee, Sadducee, Manichee (Manichean 
is now more general), and Yankee, 

In this participial termination we may view the succession 
of stages in the career of a formative. The Latin -atus, -ata, 
became in Proven 9 al and Spanish -ado, -ada ; in French it 
became masc. -6, fem. 6e, as depute, volee, arm6e, and then 
in English -ey, y, as deputy, volley, army ; then came this -ee, 
a coinage by conscious imitation. 

342. In -ard, -art; OF. from OG. -hart, -hard, hardy; 
often forming personal names as Regin-hard, hardy in 
counsel, whence Reynard, a proper name for the fox in 
English, but a common noun (renard) in French. The 
prevalent sentiment of -ard is discrediting : — bastard, bayard 
bay horse, braggart, buzzard, coward, dastard, dotard Sp., 
drunkard, dullard, haggard sort of hawk, laggard, mal- 
lard, niggard, pollard, sluggard, standard, tayikard, ivizard. 
Altered : — cockade coquardc. 

Here belong the national designations Nizzard, Savoyard, 
Spaniard, 

Assimilated : — bustard for ' bistard ' from avis tarda, ihc 
Latin name of the bird. 

With this ending the modern American word blizzard 
snow-SQuall, has been formed on an onoinatopoetic base, 
suggested by such words as blow, blast, blister, bluster, (N.E.D.) 
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343. In -on, -ion; F. -on, as in mouton, salon; from 
Latin masculines in -o, -io, acc. -onem : — capon, champion, 
dungeon, escutcheon, falcon, felon, glutlon, lion, mutlon, pavilion, 
pigeon, salmon, stallion. Also -oon, with something of a mag- 
nifying effect : — balloon, buffoon, harpoon, saloon. Assimilated 
lampoon. 

Here belongs burden hurhoun Ch., Fr. bourdon. Low L. 
burdonem ; which from meaning the refrain or chorus of a 
song came to indicate in prose literature a recurring allusion 
or a prevailing sentiment. 

In all that occurred he saw the reproduction of what was narrated in 
the old books ; and the burden * Now this was done that the Scripture 
might be fulfilled* runs through all his writings. — Henry Latham, 
Pastor Pastortim, Chapter vii., p. 216. 

(These arc to be distinguished from those in -son, 332, 
after Latin feminines in -tio, -tionis.) 

343^. In -ine, -in; Fr. from Latin -inus, -ina, also 
enum : — basin, cousin, famine, florin, libertine, matins, rapine, 
resin, routine, ruin, vermin. Altered : — canteen (cantina = 
cellar), curtain, ])aten, venom venin (venenum). 

344. In -ure ; Latin -ura, as mensura : — adventure, capture, 
caricature, censure, culture, departure, emhi'astire, expenditure, 
failure, fissure, furniture, garniture, imposture, indefiture, 
juncture, measure, miniature, mixture, nature, nomenclature, 
nurture, overture, pasture, picture, posture, portraiture, pressure, 
primogeniture, procedure, rapAure, scripture, seizure, signature, 
stature, suture, torture, verdure. Assimilated: — leisure loisir 
(liccre), treasure tresor. 


closure. 

And for his warlike feates renowmed is, 

From where the day out of the sea doth spring, 

Unlill the closure of the Evening. 

The Faery Queene, iii. 3. 27. 
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disclosure. 

It follows, then, that Man is the great disclosure of design in Nature ; 
that Man lets out the great secret of the authorship of Nature; and 
that Man is the revelation of a God in Nature. — J. B. Mozley, ‘ The 
Argument of Design,* Essays^ ii. 370. 

Bilingual: wafiure. 

But with an angry wafture of your hand. 

W. Shakspeare,y«//V/J Caesar, ii. i. 246. 

346. In -ice or -iae ; after two or three Latin terminations, 
but typically from -itia. The Romanesque languages have 
a double rendering for the Latin -itia, the first being Italian 
-izia, French -ice or -ise. (The second, 348.) 

Examples:— covetise Sp., cowardice, foolhardise Sp., 
justice, malice, merchandise, nigardise Sp. F. Q. iv. 8 . 15 , notice, 
queintise Ch., riotise Sp. 

, gcntri4«, fobrtlsie. 

Wonder it ys sire emperour that noble gentrise 
That is so noble and eke y fuld witli so fyl couetyse. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 46. 

franchise. 

We mote, he sayde, be hardy and stalworthe and wyse, 

3ef we wole habbe oure lyf, and hold our franchise.* 

Robert of Brunuc, p. 155. 

To this class belonged the French word pentice or pentise, 
of which the last syllable had been already before Shak- 
speare’s time anglicised into ‘ house,' making a sort of com- 
pound, pent-house. 

We must admit into this set such words as edifice, prejudice, 
service, and we cannot make the Latin termination -itium a 
ground of distinction in English philology, where words are 
assimilated in form. On the confluence of formatives see 
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340 . In the sixteenth century these words were often 
written with a 2, at first in imitation of Italian -izia. At 
that lime the letter z was in fashion, and it gained a good 
many places, some of which were phonetically due to it. 
Queen Elizabeth wrote her name with a 2, and that was an 
influential example. In some cases the fashion disappeared 
and left no traces behind it ; in other cases it fixed the or- 
thography. Thus wizard superseded wisard^ which Spenser 
wrote. 326 . 

In The Faery Queene we see this fashion well displayed. 
There are such forms as hruze^ uze (iii. 5. 33), wize^ disguize, 
exercize^ guize (iii. 6. 23), Paradize (iii. 6. 29), enterprize, 
emprize, arize, devize (vi. i. 5). So we find covetise (covetous- 
ness) spelt covetize (iii. 4. 7), and the substantive which we 
now write practice, written practize : — 

Ne ought ye want but skil, which practize small 
Wil bring, and shortly make you a mayd Martiall. iii. 3. 53. 

347 . But there is a further observation to be made con- 
cerning this French substantive form. Perhaps it may have 
introduced one of the most extensive modern innovations. 
It was apparently the employment of this substantive as a 
verb that gave us our first verbs in -ize, and so ushered the 
Greek An unfamiliar example of one of these sub- 

stantives verbally employed may be quoted from the corre- 
spondence of Throgmorton and Cecil in 1567: — 

They would not merchandise for the bear s skin before they had 
caught the bear. — ( 2 uoted by J. A. Froude, History of England, vol. ix. 
P- 163, 

Indeed, there are instances in which the substantive of 
this form is no longer known, while the verb is in familiar 
use. Such is the verb to chastise (pronounced as if spelt with 
z), of which we have the prior substantive, equivalent to 
chastity, in Tflrbervile, ‘Poem to his Loue' (about 1530) : — 
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And sooth it is she liude 
in wiuely bond so well, 

As she from Collatinus wife 
of chastice bore the bell. 

The case may be the same with the verbs to jeopardise, 
and to advertise. Both of these may have sprung from this 
substantive form, though I am not prepared with an example 
of either in its nounal character’. At any rate there is 
evidence in Shakspeare’s pronunciation that the verb to 
advertise was not formed from the Greek -ize. Everywhere 
in Shakspeare this verb sounds as ‘ advdrtice/ and never as 
now ‘ advertize ' : — 

Aduertysing, and holy to your businesse. ' 

Measure for 3 feasti re, v. i. 3S1. 

Please it your Grace to be aduertised. 

2 Henry VI, iv. 9. 22. 

For by my Scouts, I was aduertised. 

I Henry VI, ii. i. 116. 

I liauc aduertis’d him by secret meanes. 

3 Henry VI, iv. 5. 9. 

We are adiicrtis’d by our louing friends. 

3 Henry VI, v. 3. 18. 

As I by friends am well aduertised. 

Richard III, iv. 4. 501 . 

Wherein he might the King his Lord aduertise. 

Ilemy VIII, ii. 4. 178. . 

In one instance the First Folio has it with a s, but it 
marks no accentual difference: 

I was aduertiz’d, their Great gencrall slept. 

Truylus and Cressida, ii. 3. 211. 

We have still several substantives of the -ice type, as 


^ Both Professor Skeat and Dr. Murray derive the termination of 
advertise from that -isse which appears in certain parts of the conjuga- 
tion of the French verbs in -ir ; as advertisse, advertissant. They 
may be right, and yet my view may not be wholly wrong; mixed 
motives operate in language as in life : cither view sustains the French 
outset of our verbs in -ize which was asserted in the previous chapter. 
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c&wardtce, justice^ malice^ notice \ but I cannot call to mind 
more than one verb in which this primitive form is retained, 
and that is the verb to notice. Where -ymnt has been added 
to -w, the -ise or even -ize has kept its first sound, as in 
adveriiseme7it, aggrandizement^ chastisenmit. 

348. In -esse, -ess;— the second Romanesque rendering 
of Latin -itia is Italian -ezza, French -esse. So that this 
form -esse -ess is a collateral form to -ice. 345. And the 
French language has justice and justesse with differing shades 
of sense. Examples : — duresse Sp., finesse^ largess, prowess. 

Altered: — riches richesse’. 

Assimilated : — burgess bourgeois (burgcnsis), buttress bou- 
lerez. 

(-ess, L. -issa, expressive of feminine gender, 384.) 

349 a. In the French reign must be included also the 
forms in -ity and -ty. 

In -ity; Fr. -it4, Italian -itit. The accent indicates the 
merging of two syllables, L. -itatem, as caritatem, It. carit^, 
F. charity, charily. 

I^xamples: — alacrity, antiquity, benignity, civility, city 
(civitatem, Sp. ciudad, Provcn9al ciptat, It. citt5,, F. cit6), 
dexterity, equality, fidelity, gratuity, humanity, integrity, 
joviality, legibility, majority, fiativiiy, nobility, obscurity, pity 
pietatem, posterity, quality, rapidity, sincerity, timidity, urban- 
ity, velocity. 

civility, equity, humanity, morality, security. 

The morality of our earthly life, is a morality which is in direct sub- 


^ In grammatical conception this word has passed from a singular to 
a plural without a singular. This was one of the effects of centuries of 
Latin schooling. The word richesse having been constantly used to 
render opes or divitiae, which arc plural nouns, and being itself so 
nearly like an Ifinglish plural, has thus come to be so conceived of, and 
written accordingly. 
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scrvience to our earthly accommodation ; and seeing that equity, and 
humanity, and civility, are in such visible and immediate connection 
with all the security and all the enjoyment which they spread around 
them, it is not to be wondered at, that they should throw over the 
character of him by whom they are exhibited, the lustre of a grateful 
and a superior estimation. — Thomas Chalmers, Sermon V. (1819). 

349 b. -ty, a more venerable form of the same, is histori- 
cally associated with the legal and political ideas of the time 
when French was the language of administration. 

Examples : — admiralty^ casualty^ certainty^ fealty, loyally, 
mayoralty, nicety, 7iovelty, penalty, personalty, realty, royalty, 
soveramty, spiritualty, surety, temporalty. 

Mayor-ally and shriev-alty, take -ally for their suffix, after 
the analogy of admiralty, royalty. 

And here we may observe by how slight a formal variation 
great distinctions are sometimes expressed. Whereas person- 
alty signifies personal property, chattels, personality signifies 
the possession of conscious life: whereas realty signifies 
‘ real ' property, as land or houses, reality signifies the ob- 
jective existence of things \ 

This termination is equivalent to the Saxon -ness, and 
a compromise is found to have taken place between -ity 
and -ness in the case of ingenuity, which having once covered 
the two regions, moral and intellectual, has since been 
delimited to the intellectual sphere by the creation of a rlew 
Saxon-ti^ipcd word, ingenuousness, for the moral division of 
the field. A good example of Differentiation. 


^ The reader who wishes to know more about the derival of French 
from Latin should use Jlistorical Grammar of the French ’J'on'^ue, 
by Auguste Brachet, either in the original ((irammaire Historique dc la 
Langue Fran9aise) or in the English translation by Mr. Kitchin (now 
Dean ol W inchester). There is also a handy Etymological l^iclionary 
T)ictiojnaire Jitymologiqiie) by the same author and^he same trans- 
lator. Both arc admirable manuals. 
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For the first, he would say, such instruments must be void of all 
ingenuity and common honesty before they could be of use ; and after- 
wards they could never be fit to be credited. — Clarendon, History of 
the Rebellion^ vi. 226. 

350. As also those in -acy by English addition of -y to 
F. -ace from L. -acia and M, L. -atia ; as abbacy^ accuracy^ 
advocacy^ aristocracy^ celibacy^ confederacy^ conspiracy^ contu- 
macy^ degeneracy^ delicacy^ diplomacy, efficacy, episcopacy , fallacy, 
inadequacy, intimacy, inveteracy, legacy, legilimacy, lunacy, 
obduracy, papacy, primacy, privacy, supremacy. 

advocacy. 

Mr. Hill’s evidence before the Committee reveals, incidentally, his 
opinion that advocacy on both sides is the best method of arriving at 
the truth. — R. & F. Havenport-Hill, Memoir of Matthew Davenport 
//?•// (1878), p. 123. 

361 a. And those in -ain, -aign, -aigne, -eign, -en, from 
OF. -aine, -aigne (modern -agne, -ein), L. -anus, -inius, 
-aneus, as campaign, domain, citizen 130, Cockaigne, denizen, 
fountain, mountain, sovereign, villain 402. 

361 b. In -and, -end, derived through French from a sub- 
stantivate of the Latin participle in -dus ; prebend prebende 
(praebenda), reprimand reprimande (reprimenda). 

For substantives in -ant, see below, 406. 

Nor may we leave without recognition those French sub- 
stantives which w^e have adopted without any sort of written 
modification, as amateur, conmisseur , re^idezvous, reservoir. 

The Italian nouns that are gradually becoming English, 
are almost all in a direct or indirect sense derived from the 
artistic terminology of Italian poetry, or music, or painting, 
or architecture. Such are campanile, canto, cantata, corridor, 
cupola, dado, dilettante, extravaganza, finale, forte, fresco, 
gusto, motto, o^era, oratorio, orchestra, piano, sonata, stanza, 
stiletto, studio, trombone, virtuoso, violoncello, vista, volcano. 
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862. Here we may insert those substantives which have 
come to us mostly through the French, from the southern 
Romance languages, Italian, Provencal, Spanish, or Por- 
tuguese. 

In -ade, -ad, from -atus Latin participle, mostly in fern, 
-ata : — ambuscade^ balustrades barricade^ brigade^ brocade^ 
cannonade^ cascade^ cavalcade^ comrade^ crusade^ esplanade^ 
fusillade^ lemonade^ marmalades masquerade^ palisades parade, 
pasquinades promenades rodomontades serenades tirade. 

Shortened by wear are the oldest of these, which came in 
from the Proven9al ; ballad Prov. balata, salad. 

Unaltered Spanish or Portuguese, masc. -ado, fern -ada, 
are Armadas desperado s El Dorado (the gilded), renegadOs 
tornado. 

The sonorous -ado captivating the English ear led in 
some instances to an ignorant refashioning of words properly 
in -ada : — thus, bastinadOs bravado, gambado ; and Dr. Murray 
even quotes an obsolete ‘ armado ' for armada. 

This Romanic termination is seen on an English base in 
stockade's towards which the sound of French estocade (Ital. 
stoccata) a thrust in fencing, may have helped. 

Some miscellaneous Spanish nouns : cargo, negro, punctilio, 
stevedore (L. stipator), salver. 

stevedore. 

* Bridgett and Co. v. Binnington and Co.^ is illustrative of the lef,^'il 
confusion which may be produced by strikes, and lays down the prin- 
ciple that consignees of cargo are not exonerated from paying demurrage 
when the delay is occasioned by strikes among the stevedores and 
dockers, although, by the custom of the port, the unloading of the cargo 
is the joint act of the shipowner and cargo-owner. — 7'/ie Standard^ 
29 Dec. 1890 . 

Proven 9 al : ca(kt (capdet). 

368. Round by the Spanish peninsula have also come to 
US most of those English (or rather European) nouns which 
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are derived from Arabic (or Persian): admiral^ alchemy^ 
alcohol^ alcove, alembic (limbeck 632), algebra, alkali, almanac, 
amber, arsenal, assassvi, azimuth, azure, caravan Pers., cipher, 
elixir Pers., harem, lute, magazine, mask (masque), mattress, 
minaret, mummy, musk, nadir, ogee (ogive), orange, saffron, 
sherbet, simoon, zenith, zero. 

To these we must add a word, once celebrated, now obso- 
lete, algorism, popularly augrim; scholastically algorithm, 
as if from apidfios. This word, from the surname of an 
Arab mathematician, was the medieval term for calculation 
by nine figures and zero. 

I shall rekcn it syxe limes by aulgorisme, or you can caste it ones by 
counters. — ^John Palsgrave, French Grammar, 1530. 

A certain congruity determines this as the place for 
recording our Anglo-Indian nouns. These are words from 
•Mslern languages, especially Persian, Arabic, Hindustani, 
and Hindi ; but between us and the native forms has inter- 
vened a European influence, namely, that of the Portuguese, 
that people having first led the way into Indian waters. 
Sometimes this Romanesque speech appears with a modifying 
effect and especially by its characteristic nasalization. One 
of these, palanquin, has found entrance into the Revised 
Bible of 1885 : ‘ King Solomon made himself a palanquin of 
the wood of Lebanon.' — Song of Songs, iii. 9. Sometimes 
a word comes home to us from India, charged high with 
Indian associations and an oriental repute, and all the 
while it is pure Latin. Such is caste, from casta race, 
pedigree, a word used by the Portuguese with reference 
to the breeding of cattle, which w^as easily transferred to 
races of men. This casta is a substantivate of the Latin 
adjective castus pure. 

Other Angib-Indian nouns are: — from Persian, bazaar, 
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curry ^ durbar, pagoda, sepoy, shawl, verandah ', — from Arabic, 
cotton, mufti, monsoon, nabob, sherbet, so/a ] — from Indian 
languages, bamboo, bungalow, calico, cashmere, cheroot, coolie, 
cowry, gong, palanquin, shampoo, tiffin, toddy. 

364. The French pre-occupation of our language had 
lasting effects. It imparted a tinge to the subsequent period 
of classic domination. The Latin words that were next 
admitted into English became subject to those French forms 
which were already familiar among us; and so much so, 
that it is rather arbitrary work to pretend to draw the line of 
division. 


Latin Substantival Forms. 

366. The Latin substantival forms are — 

-ance, -ancy .... 360 a, 

•ence, -ency .... 350 b, 

-osity 357. 

-ion, -tion, -ation, -ition . 358. 

-our (-or) 350. 

-al 300. 

-ate 301. 

-tude 302 a. 

-aster 302 b, 

366 a. In -ance (-ancy), L. -antia; as circufnstance, 
forbearance, importance, substance. The words acquaintance, 
cognisance, complaisance, pleasance, remembrance, obeisance, 
semblance, vengeance, and many others of this form, are rather 
French than Latin. 


cognisance. 

The honourable member ought himself to be aware that in this house 
we have no cognisance of what passes in debate in the other house.- - 
House of Commons, July 21, 1809. ^ 
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366 h. In -ence (-ency), L. -entia : — affluence^ beneficence, 
benevolence, circumference, competence, confidence, conscience, 
consequence, deference, difference, diffidence, effervescence, etnin- 
ence, evidence, exigence, experience, influence, licence, magnU 
ficence, munificence, negligence, opulence, prefere^ice, pubescence, 
reference, reticence, science, sequence. 

Here again we meet with that confluence of forms which 
we have already noticed ; and wc are obliged to admit into 
this set some examples which are of a different origin, being 
eiiher from Latin nouns in -ensio, or from Latin participles 
in -ensus. Such are defence, ex pence (obsolete), offence, 
pretence. With these may be mentioned a few which have 
not succumbed to this assimilation, as incense, sense, suspense, 
and one which has recovered its original classical consonant, 
namely expense. Our spelling in this, as in many other 
instances, is a tradition from the French fashion of the 
ffteenth or sixteenth century. Cotgrave, in t6ii, recognises 
offence, but gives the palm to offense, which is to this present 
day the correct orthography in French. 

Our ~ancy, ~cncy forms arc peculiarly English : — compla- 
cency, constituency, currejicy, dependency, insolvency, sufficiency, 
vagrancy. Clemency is in French cl6mence, and constancy 
Constance. The peculiarity arises from our surpassing the 
French themselves in our attachraent to the old ending te, 
now become j/, of whose various suflixment mention has been 
made above, 329. 

The two forms -ency and -ence have sometimes clashed, 
especially in their plurals. It is ciuestioned which is right, 
excellences or excellencies. In old writers excellency is the 
prevalent form, and excellence is a mere duplicate variety, 
without a distinct sense. More recently, excellence has be- 
come dominant in the singular number, if not in the plural. 
In fact the termination -ency is gradually yielding to -ence. 
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and as we look back into our elder literature, we frequently 
meet with -ency where -ence is now usual. Thus super- 
intendency : 

Her admonition was vain, the greater number declared against any 
other direction, and doubted not but by her superintendency they should 
climb with safety up the Mountain of Existence. — Samuel Johnson, The 
Vision of Theodore. 

This collision has ended in differentiation : excellence now 
stands for the abstract quality, and we keep excellency for the 
titular distinction. 

It seems to have been by abstraction from these that we 
obtained the modern formative -cy^ as in bankruptcy, baronetcy, 
captamey, colonelcy. This termination appears first about 
A. n. 1700 . Dr. Murray V. Bankruptcy. 

367. In -osity; as animosity^ curiosity^ inipetuosity, pomp- 
osity, scrupulosity. 

The forms in -ity and -ty have been ranked under French 
products, 349, but -osity came of Latin studies. Its boister^ 
ous youth was in the seventeenth century, when several 
examples were launched into currency, and soon stranded. 
Such were fabulosity, mulierosity, populosity, speciosity. 

So great a glory as all the speciositics of the world could not equal- 
ize. — Henry More, On God tin ess, iv. 12. § 4. 

368. In -ion, -tion, -ation, -ition ; L. -ionem, -tioriem ; 
accusation, action, altercation, cofnpassion, comprehension, con- 
ceiitraiion, conflagratmi, congratulation, connexion, contrition, 
coronation, decoration, description, dissipation, emulation, expo- 
sition, function, humiliation, maginaiion, investigation, mani- 
festatio7i, occupatmi, perception, perpetration, procrastmation, 
region, relation, reputation, situatiofi, satisfaction, transaction, 
vacillation. We may now add sanitatmi, A very prolific 
formative, whose sonorousness ministers a certain flattery to 
the ear. 
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salutation. 

We behold men, to whom are awarded, by the universal voice, all the 
honours of a proud and unsullied excellence — and their walk in the 
world is dignified by the reverence of many salutations — and as we hear 

their truth and their ujirightness, and their princely liberalities, &c. — 
Thomas Chalmers, Sermon V. (1819). 

This abstract form is capable of a thundering eloquence. 
When a new ship of war of an advanced and formidable 
type was announced to the world by the name of ‘ The 
Devastation,' the new cast of name was an apt exponent 
of the weight of metal by which the terrors of marine war- 
fare had been enhanced. 

The pattern is multiplied with great facility, as witness 
the off-hand words s a vat ion, starvation^ . 

When Mr. H. Dundas used the word starvation in the House of 
Commons, it was received with a roar of derision as a north-country 
barbarism. — J. II. Heard, I'he Tripartite Nature of Man, p. 83, note. 

'fhe huge multiplication of these words has entailed a 
corresponding waste by obsolescence. Among Dr. Trench's 
examples are coaxation, concukation, dchonestation, dclinition, 
<'xcarnificatmi, quad ripar tit ion, suhsannaiion Jeremy Taylor 
uses luxation (properly the dislocation of a joint) to signify 
the disturbing, disjointing, disconcerting, shocking, of the 
understanding : — 

An honest error is better than a hypocritical profession of truth, or 
a violent luxation of the understanding.- lAbcrty of Prophesying, ix. 2. 


* A gardener once desiring to have his work admired — he had been 
moving some of the raspberry-canes, to make the rows more regular — 
‘ There, sir,* cried he, ‘ that’s what 1 call row-tation now ! ’ — Sjieculators 
«n the Stock Exchange use a hybrid term Backwardation to signify 
money paid to a buyer of shares for extension of time by a seller who 
has not the shares ready to deliver when due according to his bargain. 

* On some Deficiencies in our English Dictionaries (1857). This 
pamphlet is me^norable, as having been the egg of the New English 
bictionaiy. 
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It is a thing to be observed, that in the prime of their 
vigour forms often overpass the area which they are per- 
manently to occupy. Under each form we might collect 
a number of words that have perished, not from age and 
decay, but just because they were started rather in obe- 
dience to a strong formative impulse of the moment, than 
from any occasion the language had for their services. 

This group is formed, with few exceptions, upon the basis 
of a passive participle, and the observation is of ortho- 
graphical import when there is a vacillation between ct and 
X : e. g. connexion.^ flexion^ not ' connection, flection,' because 
the participles of necto, flecto are nexus, flexus. 

Composite endings on the basis of verbs in -ise, izr; 
-ization, -isation : — character isatiotiy civilization^ colonization, 
fertilization^ modernization, organization, solemnization (Com. 
Prayer). 

characterisation . 

Of Sir George Bowyer, William Sewell, Sir Gilbert Scott, and a 
score beside, Mr. Mozley remembers something always worth tellinij, 
not as good stories, but as characterisation. —Mark Pattison, Academy, 
July I, 1882. 

369. In -our ; as ardour, colour, fervour, governour, honour, 
valour. 

In these words, derived at secondhand from the Latin in 
-or, -ator, -itor, as fervor, ardor, gubernator, the u is a 
trace of the French medium. 

A disposition has manifested itself, chiefly in American 
literature, to drop this French u. The general rule holds 
good through this whole series of nouns from the Latin, 
that we ‘ anglicize ' them by reducing them to forms which 
were originally French. And thus the French influence still 
accompanies us, even through the course of our latinizing 
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Latin scholarship was, however, continually nibbling away 
at these monuments of the French reign. The forms of 
many of our Romanic nouns were too permanently fixed to 
be shaken ;• but wherever the classical scholar could make an 
English word look more like Latin, he was fain to do so. 
Nobody now writes ‘tenour’ or ‘creditour' as in the Bible 
of i 6 ii : and ‘governour’ is less usual than governor, 

360. In -al. This form, 'which is derived from the Latin 
adjective in -alia, -ale, has attached itself not only to Latin 
or French words, as acquittal^ avowal^ criminal, dismissal, 
disposal, espousal, manual, pedal, perusal, proposal, redial, 
refusal, rehearsal, rental, reversal, revival, survival, victual, 
but also to English words, as in betrothal, uprootal, and the 
geological term upheaval, 

A great word of the day is survival : 

Dr. Carpenter did not ajp-ee with him that natural selection was a 
vera causa. The true cause lay in those developmental forces which 
gave origin to advances of type and varieties of form. Natural selection 
by producing the survival of the fittest did nothing hut limit and direct 
the operation of this cause. — 'The Guardian, August 28, 1872. 

Some plurals ; credentials, nuptials, espousals, the two latter 
grammatically imitative of 1 ^. nupties, sponsalia. 

A word which docs not belong here, but which has 
assumed the guise of this set, is bridal, from the Saxon 
br^d bride, and ealo ale ; so that it really meant the ale or 
festivity of the bride. Other compounds on this model, 
arval succession feast, church-ale, scot-ale, are now obsolete. 

Another word, burial, has acquired a deceptive appear- 
ance by taking the vowel a. It is pure English. The Saxon 
form is byrigels, plural byrigelsas. 

361. In -ate ; L. -atus, passive participle or substantive : — 
(Associate, candidate, consulate, curate, delegate, doctorate, elec- 
torate, episcopate, estimate, inspectorate (Edward Bellamy), opiate. 
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magistrate^ magnate^ postulate^ potentate^ probate^ syndicate^ 
tribunate, 

apostolate. 

The profession of medicine is, or should be, an apostolate of reverence ; 
for its field of action is the human body ; and in no other school may 
reverence be learned more surely than here. — H. P. Liddon, Sermon 
before International Medical Congress, 1881, p. 13. 


MacMahonate. 

I was told this during the MacMahonate. — The Daily News, 3 Jan- 
uary, 1885, ‘Paris Article.’ 

In the dialect of chemistry this form has a definite area 
assigned to it, and one in hannony with its original 'character 
as a passive participle : — acetate, carbonate, chlorate, muriate, 
nitrate, sulphate, 

Nitr?V acid forms salts called miraies, whilst nilr£>7/.9 acid gives rise 
to nitriV<?.f ; this is an example of a general rule adopted in chemical 
nomenclature, that if the specific name of an acid or hydrogen salt 
end in ‘ ous,* the names of the corresponding metallic salts end in ‘ itc,* 
whilst acids whose names end in ‘ic’ lonn salts ending in 'ate.’ — Henry 
E. Roscoe, Elementary Chemistry, p. 74. 

362 a. In -tude ; L. -tudo : -altitude, beatitude, certitude, 
decrepitude, disquietude.^ exactitude, fortitude, gratitude, habitude, 
latitude, longitude, magnitude, multitude, solicitude, solitude, 
turpitude, vicissitude. 


habitude, 

. . . and many habitudes of life, not given by nature, but which 
nature directs us to acquire. — Joseph Butler, Analogy, i. v. 2 (i 73 ^)- 

362 h. In -aster ; which we now regard as a Latin suffix, 
although we may have learnt it rather from the OF. poetastre 
an ignorant poet, than from Cicero's oleaster a wild olive 
tree. Examples : — criticaster, poetaster (Ben Jonson). 
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Unaltered Latin Substantives. 

363. A considerable number have been adopted as sub- 
stantives in their original and unaltered stale : — abacus, acumen, 
album, alumnus, animus, apex, apparatus, arbiter, arcana, area, 
arena, catena, census, circus, compendium, consensus, curator, 
deficit, detritus, dictum, equilibrium, exordium, eulogium, 
farrago, focus, formula, fungus, genius, genus, gravamen, 
herbarium, index, interest, item, maximum, medium, memento, 
memorandum, minimum, minister, minutice, modicum, momentum, 
odium, omen, onus, orator, pabulum, pastor, peninsula, pro- 
spectus, radius, regimen, requiem, residuum, sanatorium, senator, 
sinus, species, specimen, sponsor, squalor, status, stimulus, 
stratum, tediutn, terminus, tiro, ultima tim, vertex, villa, virus, 
vortex. 

medium. 

Madame cle Stacl said, and the general remark is true, ' The English 
mind is in the middle between the German and the French, and is a 
medium of communication between them/ — U. C. Robinson, Diary, 
vol. i. p. 175. 


Detiuded Specimens. 

Some Latin words are denuded of flexion: adit aditus, 
advent adventus, class classis, cofigress congressus, contract 
contractus, creed credo, deposit depositum, excess excessus, 
exit exitus, herb herba, minim minimum, orb orbis, pest pestis, 
plant planla, plaudit plaudite (imperative verb), tact tactus, 
text textus, unguent unguentum, vest vestis, victim victima. 
In Clarendon classis has still its unaltered Latin form. But 
though some of these are recent, the group consists chiefly 
of Latin words that arc old in the service of the English 
language, and often came to us through French, and 
therefore their natural place is at the head of this section. 
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There they would have been ranged, but that the unbroken 
continuity between French and Latin forms denied an 
opening in that place. 

Coined penumbra. 


Greek Substantival Forms. 

364 a. I'he Greek substantival terminations are : — 


-ade, -ad .... 

. 364 d. 

-y, -logy, -cracy . . 

. 364 c. 

-ery 

. 364 d. 

-ite 

. 364 

-ism 

. 365. 

-ist 

. 366. 

-asm 

. 367 a. 

-ast 

. 367 

-ysm 

. 367 t-. 

-ics 

. 368 a 

-em, -m . . . . 

. 368 b. 

-oid 

. 368 c. 


364 b. In -ad, -a(5a (nom. -ds), and -ade (final -e French) : 
— decade, Dryad, monad, myriad. Naiad, Olyfiipiad, Pleiad, 
triad, 7 road. Of this form is the name of the chief epic, 
the Iliad : whence other names of poems, Lusiad, Du^iciad. 
Closely allied are those in -id from norfi. -is, acc. -iSa: — 
Nereid, orchid \ and after this pattern the name of the chief 
Latin epic lEneid, and then Thebaid. 

364 c. In -y from Greek words in -w and -«a ; as academy, 
agony, apostasy, astronomy, gconieiry, irony ctpaveia, panoply, 
pharmacy, rhapsody, synonymy, tyranny. 

threnody Bpr^vipbla. 

We crave not a memorial stone 
For those who fell at Marathon 
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Their fame with every breeze is blent, 

The mountains are their monument. 

And the low plaining of the sea 
Their everlasting threnody. 

The Three Fountains (1869), p. 100, 

Physiognomy^ a word regrecized by modern scholarship. 
In the thirteenth century fi^namg OF. phisonomie from 
corrupt Latin for (jivaiaypafiovln^ judging a man by the ex- 
pression of his features ; it now seems capable of standing 
either for cast of features or for inward character. 

‘To our Lord’s eye every human being had a moral and spiritual 
physiognomy of his own.* — Henry Latham, J^astor Fastoriun, c. xii. 
I- 374 - 

I'hose in -logy -Xoym belong here : — (mthology, astrology^ 
biology^ chronology y craniology, eschatology, geology^ histology, 
ichthyology, morphology, neology, ontology, ornithology, osteology. 
Ideology, terminology, theology QfoKoyia 

and in -cracy -Kparia : — aristocracy dpicrToKparla, democracy 
bopcKparia, ochlocracy ox^oKparla mob rule, plutocracy nXvro- 
Kparia, tunocracy ripoKparla, 

Ochlocracy (which is derived from two Greek words signifying mob- 
government) is the most inquisitorial, dictatorial, and disgusting of all 
governments, and its tendency is to despotism as a more tolerable form 
of tyranny. — Thomas Walker, 7 Vie Original, No. i. May 20, 1835. 

364 </. A few in -ery from -iipiQv : — baptistery PairTiarripiov, 
cemetery Koiptjrfjpiov, phylactery cjivXaKTtjpiov, psaltery yjrdKTripiov, 
(French -cry, 331.) 

364 e. In -ite. We received this form through French 
from Latin; but it is Greek by origin: Israelite, Israelite, 
Israelita, 'lerparjkiTrjs. It had a universal celebrity in the 
middle ages for class designations, especially of sects and 
opinions, as Monothelites, Marcionites, Monophy sites. The 
odium which now attaches to this form cannot have been felt 
in the sixteenth century, or our Bible would not shew it so 
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generally as it does, not only in such cases as Canaanite, 
Perizzite, Iliviie, and Jebusiie, but also in Levite^ Ephrathile, 
Bethleheniite^ Israelite. But in the seventeenth century, we 
find the ecclesiastical historian Jeremy Collier using the term 
WicliffisiSj as if with purpose to avoid writing Wiclifite^ which 
was the usual form. And thus in our own time the alumni 
of Winchester are not indifferent about being called Wyke- 
hamites instead of Wykehamists, 

Jacobite^ Williamiie. 

Already, in the short space of six months, he had been several times 
a Jacobilc, and several limes a Williainite. Both Jacobites and Wil- 
liamites regarded him with contempt and distrust. — T. Bl Macaulay, 
History^ 1689, c. xiii. 

365. In -ism from the Greek -m/iot ; as archaism^ ahso- 
lulisniy atheism^ catechism^ criticism^ Darwinism^ eclecticism, 
egotism^ /ormalis??i^ fanaticism^ idolism M., individualism, 
Judaism ’louSaVcr/Lioff 2 Macc. ii. 21 , literalism M., materialism, 
modernism^ organism^ plagiarhm, polytheism^ propagandism^ 
scepticism^ schism, totemism, truism, vegetarianism^ ventrilo- 
quism. 

This, the most luxuriant of our Greek forms, began to 
push itself in Elizabeth's time, but it was yet a new toy in 
the seventeenth century. In the correspondence between 
Strafford and Laud there is a to -and -fro imputation of 
‘Johnnisms': Strafford belonging to St. John's College, 
Cambridge ; Laud to St. John's at Oxford. 

What means this Johnnism of yours,— till the rights of the pastors be 
a little more settled? Well, I sec the errors of your breeding will stick 
by you; pastors and ciders and all will come in if I let you alone. - 
Quoted by J. B. Mozley, Essays, 'Lord Strafford.* 

truism. 

But, gentlemen, a truism is often thrust forward to cover the advance 
of a fallacy. — Matthew Davenport Hill, Charge to the Grand J ary) 
i860. 
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How readily new words are builded on this model may 
be seen from the following: — 

ril send it over to you ; and there are some other books that you 
may like to see — ^pamphlets about Antinomianism and Evangelicalism, - 
whatever they may be. I can*t think what the fellow means by sending 
such things to me. I’ve written to him, to desire that from henceforth 
he will send me no book or pamphlet on anything that ends in ism . — 
Adam Bede, c. 5. 

Confucianism is more purely national than Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism. — H. P. Liddon, Bampton Lectures for 1866 ; Lecture iii. 
p. 202. 

The three schools of geological speculation which I have termed 
Catos trophism, Unijormitarianism, and Evolutionism, are commonly 
supposed to be antagonistic to one another. — Address of the President 
of the Geological Society iXioi. Huxley), 1869. 

There is an impression, which is not worthy to be called a conviction, 
but which holds the place of one, that the indifferentism, scepticism, 
materialism, and pantheism, which for the moment are so fashionable, 
afford, among them, an effectual defence against Vaticanism. — W. E. 
Gladstone to Emile De Laveleye, 1875. 

It is not yet certain that the Aryans ever had totemism. — J. Cx. 
Frazer, The Golden Bough (1890), ii. 38. 

Ben Jonson wrote citychm as if making >cism a form- 
ative, after the pattern of Calholiasm^ Gallicism, ostracism. 
Stoicism. 

. . . inform’d, reform’d, and transform’d, from his original citycism ; 

. . . CynthieCs Revels, Act v. Sc. 4 (ed. 1756). 

Dryden started witticism, asking ‘ pardon for a new word.' 

306. In -ist -laTrjt: — alarmist, capitalist, casuist, chemist, 
dogmatist, egotist, fatalist, idolist M., methodist, ministerialist, 
novelist, oculist, optimist, panegyrist, pessimist, physicist, publicist, 
ritualist, satirist, sophist orocpiarffs, Wykehamist. 

atheist, pantheist, polytheist. 

The whole world seems to give the lie to the great truth of the being 
pf a God ; and of that great truth my whole being is full : so that were 

not for the voice speaking so clearly in my conscience and my heart, 
I should be an atheist, pantheist, or polytheist when I looked into the 
World. — J. H. Apologia. 


A a 
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Calvinist^ SahaiionhL 

In Switzerland there are especial grounds for resentment at the pre- 
sence of Salvationists. To a Swiss Calvinist of the old orthodox type 
the presumption of Salvationists in teaching him his religious duties 
must ajjpear as insolent as the admonitions of the early Quakers to New 
England Puritans . — The Times^ Sept. 3, 1884. 

In these two groups, -isl is the concrete to -ism the 
abstract; but before we took -ism^ an abstract correlative 
for -ist was made by adding to it the French -ery (331), 
thus making -isiry; as casuistry^ chemistry^ palviisiry^ Ram- 
isiry Hooker i. 6. margin. 

A cumulate -ist-er in barrister seems due to -iBt+-ariu8 
(418), as if from 'barrist-arius*/ 

367 a. But fond as we appear to be of the Greek verbs in 
-ize and the Greek nouns in -fj/, we have drawn very 
little from a Greek form that lies close beside these. There 
are Greek verbs in -aze and corresponding substantives in 
-asm^ -ast, which have been almost neglected by us. We 
have, however, a few Englished. 

In -asm, as chasm, etithusiasm, iconoclasfn, pleotiasm, proto- 
plasm^ sarcasm, spasm. 


enthusiasm. 

Wahabeeism was the last wave of Mahomedan enthusiasm.-=-C. E. 
Trevelyan, in The Times, Nov. 14, 1871. 

367 h. And -ast, as enthusiast, iconoclast, periphrast, 
protoplast (the first created man). 

lb me it appears to be most reasonable, that the circumference 
of our protoplast’s senses should be the same with that of natures 
activity : unless we will derogate from his perfections, and so reflect a 
disparagement on him that made us. — ^Joseph Glanvil, The Vanity of 
Dogmatizing, 1661. 

367 c. In -yam (-va/Ms) : — cataclysm, paroxysm. 

368 a. In -ics, a plural collective after the fcreek -ash, in 
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which the last letter -a being the sign of plurality has been 
translated into the English -s. 

Examples : — acoustics^ aesthetics y athletics ^ calisthenics y ethics y 
gymnastics, hermeneutics, mathematics, mechanics, metaphysics, 
mnemonics, numismatics, optics, pneumatics, poetics, polemics, 
politics, statistics. 

Here we may observe that the traces of French influence, 
though now sparse and rare, have not yet disappeared. In 
this set we have judged for ourselves what and liow to borrow 
from the Greek, and we have reduced it to English form 
unled by French. In French the plural politiques means 
politicians, while politics is expressed in the singular, la 
politique. We have however in an elder group retained this 
Prench singular ; arithmetic, logic, magic, music, rhetoric 

368 b. In -em or -m, from Greek -r]\ka, for a few weighty 
substantives originating in a passive idea : — diadem, emblem, 
problem, stratagem, system, theorem 6 €a)pr)ixa. 

308 c. In -oid -o€ibf)s, meaning ‘ like,* from etSoy, shape, 
figure, appearance, as spheroid sphere-like ; adjectival sub- 
stantives : — aneroid, cycloid, rhomboid (r^^pa. 

360. Many Greek words have been adopted in their 
original or latinized forms. Such are ac?}ie, cegis, ambrosia, 
analysis, anathema, antithesis, asbestos, asthma, basis, bathos, 
cation, catastrophe, chaos, character, chorus, climax, colon kqoXov, 
comma, cos/nos, crisis, criterion, diagnosis, dilemma, dogma, 
drama, dyspepsia, echo, eirenicon, encomium, enigma, epitome, 
exegesis, exodus, halcyon, horizon, hyperbole, hypothesis, metro- 

^ There is a tendency in some writers to bring back this singular 
in -ic : influenced it may be partly by the Greek phrase ^ ifiacri, 71//*- 
^(yiroirjTitcrf ; but more by the German die Ethik, die Aes- 
thetik. ‘Cleanthes, a Stoic, subdivided the three divisions and made 

: Dialectic and Rhetoric, comprised in Logic ; Ethic and Politic ; 
^ysic and Theqlogy.* — G. Long, M. Aurelius Antoninus, p. 30. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has criticized this tendency in Essays in Criticism. 

A a 2 
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polls fii;rp(5jroXiff, nectar^ nemesis^ oasis^ paralysis^ parenthesis, 
pathos, phalanx ^phenomenon, phosphorus, sphinx, stigma, synop- 
sis, synthesis. 

diathesis 

Christ divines the treatment that every particular diathesis requires.— 
Henry Latham, Pastor Pastorum, c. xii, p. 380. 


Denuded Specimens. 

Some Greek words are denuded of formative ending: — 
abyss, atom, epoch, idol, idyl, meteor, microcosm, myth, nymph, 
ocean, period, phantasm </)aWa(r/io, scope (rKorro^ (mark, aim), 
symbol avfifioXop, system. Here belongs the important word 
method ^eBobos, which has played a part in our history. 

I would advise you as much as possible to throw your business into a 
certain method, by which means you will learn to improve every precious 
moment, and find an unspeakable facility in the performance of your 
respective duties. — Letter from his Mother to Samuel Wesley at West- 
minster (1709). 


Coined Greek Words. 

Some nouns compounded of Greek elements, but not 
ancient Greek words, are now familiar: as diorama, micro- 
scope, panorama, perigee (Astronomy), phantasmagoria, phono- 
graph, photograph, telegraph, telephone, telescope, Utopia (coined 
by Sir Thomas More). 

Curtailed and Familiar Substantives. 

370. Next, we will notice a group of nouns of a peculiarly 
national stamp. They are easy and familiar expressions 
formed by a curtailment of longer words, and are often 
monosyllabic. It is generally but not always the first part 
that has been retained. Thus for speculation spec, omnibus 
bus, cabriolet cab, incognito incog, distress siress, cadet cad, 
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composition compo^ photograph photo. The curt expression 
of tick for credit is as old as the seventeenth century, when 
buying goods to be put into a bill was called ‘on ticket/ 
John Oldham (1683) has — 

Reduced to want, he in due time felt sick, 

Was fain to die, and be interred on tick. 

If it appear below the dignity of philology to notice such 
half-recognised slang, let it be remembered that this science 
is quite as much concerned with first efforts, of however 
uncouth an asj)ect, as it is with those mature forms which 
enjoy the most complete literary sanction. The words 
which one generation calls slang are not unfrequently the 
sober and decorous terms of that which succeeds. The curt 
bus has made for itself a very tolerable position, and cab is 
absolutely established. The curt form of gent as a convenient 
abbreviation of ‘gentleman,' had once made considerable 
way, but its career was blighted in a court of justice. It was 
about 1846 that two young men, being brought before a 
London magistrate, described themselves as ‘gents.’ The 
magislratc said he considered that description little better 
than ‘ blackguard.’ I’he abbreviate form was never able to 
recover that shock. 

A more successful abbreviation is the title Miss^ a contrac- 
tion of Mistress which has won its way (not without checks) 
to an honoured position. 

371 . Already in 1711 Mr. Spectator, in No. 135, an 
interesting paper for the study of the luiglish language, 
commented upon the tendency of these curt forms to get 
themselves established. 

It is perhaps this humour of speaking no more than we needs must, 
which has so miserably curtailed some of our words, that in familiar 
writings and conversations they often lose all but their first syllables, as 
‘ mob. rep. pos. incog.* and the like ; and as all ridiculous words make 
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their first entry into a language by familiar phrases, I dare not answer 
for these, that they will not in time be looked upon as part of our 
tongue. 

Such words have a crude and fragmentary look only while 
they are recent. Give time enough, and the abruptness dis- 
appears. Who now thinks of mole (talpa) as a curt form of 
moldiwarp German Maulwurf? Who finds it vulgar to 
say Consols^ though this is but a curt way of saying Con- 
solidated Annuities ? A peal of bells is a sweet expression, 
although curtailed from appeal. Story is a pretty word, 
though curt for history. The short form has always borne 
a comparatively familiar sense, as it does to the present day. 
It is only used twice (2 Chron. xiii. 22 ; xxiv. 27) in the text 
of our Bible. But into the contents of the chapters, which 
are couched in homelier speech, we find it more readily 
admitted. Thus in Deuteronomy: — 

Chap. I. Moses^ speech in the e 7 id of the fortieth yeere, briefly ;r* 
hearsing the story , &c. 

CiiAF. II. The story is coutimtedy 8 cc. 

Chap. Ill, 7 he story of the conquest of Og kmg of Bashan, 

Some obsolete curtailments are preserved in compound 
words. Thus cobweb seems to indicate that the altercop 
(spider) was curtly called a cop or cob, 

372. We have been very easy in our admission of lonp; 
classic w’ords; nay, we have exhibited a large appetite for 
them. But now at length there has risen in our time a 
visible reaction against the tyranny of long words, and in 
favour of the neglected monosyllable. We have not indeed 
arrived at the decision 

To banish from the nation 
All long-tail’d words in osity and ation^ 

John Hookham Frcre, Whistlecraft (1817) ; 

but ostentation and pride of invention is now seen almost as 
often in short or Saxon-like words as it is in the long-robed 
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words of classic sweep. Perhaps it may be the case that the 
Americans are leading the van in this. Certain it is that 
words of this character do win their way into English literature 
from across the Atlantic. The following is one of their new 
devices. 

Boston is the hub of the world. So say those who, not being Massa- 
chusetts men themselves, are disposed to impute extravagant pretensions 
to the good old i^uritan city. The httby in the language of America, is 
the nave, or centre-piece of the wheel, from which the spokes radiate, 
and on which the wlieel turns. As the Americans make with their 
hickory wood tlie best wheels in the world, they have some right to give 
to one of the pieces a name of their own. But, however, Boston need 
not quarrel with the saying. Nations, like individuals, are generally 
governed by ideas, and no people to such a degree as the Americans : and 
the ideas which have governed them hitherto have been supplied from New 
England. But Massachusetts has been the wheel within New England, 
and Boston the wheel within Massachusetts. It has hitherto been the first 
source and foundation of the ideas that have moved and made America ; 
and is, in a high and honourable sense, the hub of the New World. — 
¥. Barham Zincke, Las^ Winter in the United States (1868), p. 279. 

And the younger colonics likewise bear their part in sus- 
taining this English characteristic. In South Australia a 
hotel or public-house is called a pub ; a word which is indeed 
well enough known in England, but not on the level implied 
in the following : 

About ten miles from Laura is Caltowie, a township possessing an 
hotel or ‘ pub,’ as wc heard it gravely styled, a j)Ost-ofticc, a store, anil 
two or three little farm-houses, all making a very small figure in the 
midst of the great plain. The horses were baited seven miles further 
on, at Jamestown, which boasts two ‘ pubs ’ of imposing appearance. — 
Rosamond and Florence Hill, What 7 ue sarv in Australia (1875), p- 217. 

373. Familiar abbreviations of Christian names belong 
here. They are commonly made, with alteration or without, 
from the first syllabled Will^ Toni^ Wat (from Walter, 


' The Germans, having a diminutival form -djcil, which attaches to 
the end of a word, arc naturally led to preserve the latter part in 
their familiar ^breviations of Christian names, as Gretchen, Lott- 
chen, Trudehen, from Margarcthc, Charlotte, Gertrude. Other cases 
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according to its old faded-French pronunciation Water), 
Sam, &c. 

These are specially liable to alteration from the caprices 
of the little folk among whom they are most current, and to 
this cause (mixed with the imperfection of the childish organs 
of speech and the fondness which elder brothers and sisters 
have for propagating the original speeches of the little ones) 
must be assigned such forms as Half for Rob, ^ Hit/ for Will, 
Hick for Rich. Charles Dickens signed his writings ‘ Boz ' 
after a domestic modification of Moses. In the case of names 
beginning with a vowel, the curt form takes a consonant, as 
IVed, Noll, Nell, for Edward, Oliver, Ellen. 136. . 

While we are upon these familiar appellations, we may 
include some which do not spring from the causes here 
under consideration. Harry for Henry is a rough English 
imitation of the sound of the French Henri; Jack is the 
French Jacques, which has attached itself somehow to the 
English John. 

374. A survey of English nouns would indeed be deficient 
which should omit that curt, stunt, slang element to which 
we as a nation are so remarkably prone, and in regard to 
which we stand in such contrast with our adoptive sister. 
The French language shrinks from such things as it were 
from an indecorum. Our public-school and university life is 
a great wellhead of new and irresponsible words. Gradually 
they find their way into literature. For example : — 

chaff. 

He wishes to confound the whole school of those who think that a 
faith is to be tested by the inward experience of life. And so he sets 
himself to overwhelm Mr. Hughes with ridicule, rioting in that kind of 
banter vulgarly described as ‘ chaff,’ and bringing up against him the 


there are, apart from this cause, in which the latter part is kept, as Trin 
for Catharina. There is however no general rule : E ri^z is the ‘ Kose- 
name’ for Friedrich, and Dietz for Dietrich. 
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stock difficulties which can always be cast in the way of belief. — 

J. Llewelyn Davies, The Gospel and Modem Life^ p. xviii. 

376. And as such words in shoals proceed from the 
gathering-places of young Saxons, so also a kindred work 
is being achieved by that young Saxon world which lives 
beyond the western main. It almost seems as if they, or a 
certain school among them, were bent on raising a standard 
of rebellion, and were resolved to dispute that superiority 
which the classic tongues have so long exercised over our 
barbarian language. Nothing in American literature bears 
such a stamp of originality and determination as those 
writings in which reverence for antiquity is utterly cast aside, 
and their old obedience to the King s English is thrown to 
the winds. The genial and suasive satire of the Biglow 
Papers on the one hand, and the mocking laughter of Hans 
Breitmann on the other, are at one in their contemptuous 
rejection of the old senatorial dignity of literary language, 
it is in both cases an audacious renunciation of the long 
captivity in which our speech and literature have been held 
under classic sway, and it seems to us at first sight as little 
less than an open declaration of the prior claims of familiarity * 
and barbarism. But it cannot be denied that Mr. Lowell has 
practically demonstrated the power of mind over matter, 
the power of resolution over restraint, the superiority of 
thought in literature over every conventional limit that can 
be imposed upon the forms of expression. It is an assertion 
of the natural freedom of dialect and language and diction. 
Who, with any feeling for humour, can refuse to condone the 
literary audacity of the following: — 

I’ve noticed thet each half-baked scheme’s abettors 
Are in the habbit o’ producin’ letters. 

Writ by all sorts o’ never-heerd-on fellers, 

’Ilout as oridgcnal cz the wind in bellers; 

I’ve npticed tu, it’s the quack med’cincs gits 
tAn’ needs) the grettest heap o* stiffykits. 
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Or who with any love of nature can let the dialect blind him 
to the burst of real poetry that there is in this description 
of the IJew England spring, ‘ that gives one leap from April 
into June'? — 

Then all comes crowdin’ in ; afore you think, 

The oak-buds mist the side-hill woods with pink, 

The cat-bird in the laylock bush is loud. 

The orchards turn to heaps o’ rosy cloud. 

In cllum- shrouds the flashin’ hangbird clings. 

An’ for the summer vy’gc his hammock slings; 

All down the loose- walled lanes, in archin’ bowers 
The barb’ry droops its strings o* golden flowers .... 

’Nulf sed, June’s bridesman, poet o* the year. 

Gladness on wings, the bobolink is here; 

Half hid in tip-top apple blooms he swings • 

Or climbs against the breeze with quivering wings. 

Or givin’ way to ’t in a mock despair 

Runs down, a brook o* laughter, thru the air'. 

Returning to our own side of the Atlantic, we niay observe 
that in a gradual and unobserved manner we are continually 
admitting words which once were disowned and disallowed. 
Two remarkable examples arc clever and fun^ words now in 
perfect credit ; of which Dr. Johnson could call the former 
• ‘ a low word ’ and the latter ‘ a low cant word.' 


Dimiimiives. 

376. The general motive of the employment of such 
words is to escape conventionality; that is, to escape the 
triteness and dryness of that which is current and hackneyed, 
and this because the speaker longs to mingle with his words 
something of character or of humour or of good fellowship— 


* Mr. I^owell’s dialect is the tme Yankee, the speech of the Northern 
farmer. It is difficult to believe that Mr. Inland’s poetry represents 
any existing form of speech, but it is described as Pennsylvania German. 
— A. J. Ellis, Early English Pronunciation ^ Part iii, p. 655. 
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in a word, something personal and emotional. Now it is 
plain, without reasoning, that to call each thing by the name 
that everybody calls it, without any little twist or twijrl, is apt 
to seem commonplace and vapid. Kindly feelings desire a 
little playfulness in conversation ; the sterner sentiments have 
also their claim for an utterance to fit them, — and both of 
these are at times rebellious against conventionality. Conse- 
quently there has been found in most languages a faculty of 
shaping certain words to the temper of the speaker, or, so 
to say, of giving them a moral colouring. Emotional sub- 
stantives have been commonly called Diminutives, because 
the sentiments which have been most active in this work 
have been those of affectionate partiality on the one hand, or 
of contempt on the other ; and therefore the idea of ‘ little ’ 
has been much felt in this strain of words. In some lan- 
guages, such as the Italian, the term Diminutive appeared too 
narrow, and the grammarians made another class by the name 
of Augmentatives. But in this way of proceeding it would 
be necessary to invent more names, for varieties may be 
found as numerous as the shades of human feeling; and^ 
therefore it seems belter to acquiesce in the common desig- 
nation, however inadequate, only remembering what it really 
signifies. The Diminutives are emotional substantives, ex- 
pressive of liking or aversion, of admiration or contempt, and 
accordingly conveying a good or a bad sense, a magnifying 
or diminishing effect. By the Italian -accio we may see 
how hard these variations are to classify. The name of a 
great painter, Masaccio (d. 1443), was a reproachful exten- 
sion of Maso for T ommaso, his christened name ; because 
his negligence of other duties for his Art’s sake made him 
unlovely, 

377 . There has been good material in our family for a 
development *of this kind, but it has not been matured as 
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in Latin and Italian. We have two primary diminutival 
factors, namely l and k. In Moesogothic we find only l, 
as Attila, Totila, Wulfila (little wolf), commonly written 
(after the Greek) Ulphilas or Ulfilas. So magula little boy, 
as Jn. vi. 9 , ist magula ains her there is a lad here. 

The observant traveller in the German cantons of 
Switzerland, where the old Alemannic is spoken, knows the 
sound of substantives ending in -li, with Umlaut of root- 
vowel. A flower is bliimli, foot is fiissli; and if you ask 
your way, you are told to take such a road strassli, leading 
by such a house hausli. The frequency of -li almost kills 
its diminutival effect. 

Downwards from the Alps towards the Northern Sea, the 
I. wanes as the k waxes. The general rule is that l is 
High Dutch, and k is Low Dutch. In Franconia there is 
a meeting and a curious junction of the l and k forms, in 
a diminutival -lid), of which Grimm has plurals only^ from 
the mouth of the people, but he quotes an example in the 
singular number from the old Franconian poet Hans Sachs, 
.who has geltlich for gcldlcin or gcldchcn. In retaining 
the two forms -lein and -chen the modern German exhibits 
its composite nature ; and while it cherishes the title of Hoch 
Deutsch shows itself to be a mixture of High and Low. 
Indeed the lowland -chen is prevailing more and more, and 
shutting -lein up into the dignified seclusion of poetry and 
literature \ 

Of the diminutival l in the Low Dutch dialects there is 
little trace. Among our English examples of -l, 310 c, hovel 
is dim. of hof house, and we may catch a faint shadow of 

■ The n in these forms is of a secondary and flcxional nature: it 
origioalc d in oblique cases. 'Fbus, in the Nibclungen Lied, the non*’- 
■iitive Etz^ 1 (umlaulcd form of Attila) makes genitive IJtzelines, accusa- 
tive Etzeln : then later a nominative Etzelin. 
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diminution in huhhle^ kernel^ nipple^ ripple, skittle, stubble, 
whistle. Our remnants of the K-form are more considerable, 
as -ock 317, and 

-kin: bumpkin, canakin Shaks., gherkin, jerkin Du., lamb- 
kin, mannikin, pipkin, pumpkin, but the diminutival sense is 
mostly effete. Dr. Murray quotes capkin (little cap) as a 
‘nonce-word.’ This formative has made some personal 
names : — Jenkin, Perkin, Simkin. 

The form -ing from the elemental associations described 
above, 318, slid occasionally into a diminutival effect, as 
in the courteous appellation lordings, once popular in 
addressing a mixed assembly, where we should now say 
‘ Gentlemen ! * — 

Lysteneth lordynges gente and fre. — Percy Folio, iii. i6. 

In -ling we see -ing superimposed upon the diminutival -l 
and making an instrument of fondness or compassion 
trending away towards contempt ; — changeling, duckling, 
foundling, gosling, nurseling, strangeling, suckling, witling, 
youngling. 

The form -ie is well known as the Scottish diminutive — 
brownie, burdie, caddie, daddie, doggie, geordie, 
giftie, kelpie, laddie, lambie, lassie, mannie, minnie, 
mousie, platie little plate (Burns), wifie. In English it 
occurs only in childish talk, aunty, daddy, Georgy, Johnny, 
mammy. But in Dutch it is in great force, the old -ken 
having been abandoned in favour of -je, as kalfje little 
calf, katje little cat, huisje little house. More obscurely 
this Diminutive appears in some districts of Switzerland 
(Grimm iii. 684 ), so that its area was perhaps once very 
extensive. 

The addition of this -ie to k makes the cumulate dimi- 
nutival termination -kie as below in Dean Ramsay’s dog- 
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gikie; or -key as in our donkey, i.e. little little dun — ‘dun* 
being a familiar term for horse ^ Intermediate between dun 
and donkey there is the word boneh dunnock hedge-sparrow, 
and indeed the ass is ih Gloucestershire and part of Somerset 
called dofik. 

The following affords a good display of Scottish dimi- 
nutives : — ♦ 

A form of expression which has been a great favourite iu Scotland, in 
my recollectiotj, has much gone out of practice — 1 mlan the frequent 
use of diminutives, gem rally adopted either as terms of encl^arraent or 
of contempt. Thus, it was very common to speak of a person whom 
you meant rather to undervalue, as a mannie, a bodie^ a bit hodie^ or a 
ivee bit mannie. The bailie in Rob Roy, when he intended to repre- 
sent his party as persons of no importance, used the expression * We are 
bits o’ Glasgow bodies.* In a popular chiUrs song we have the en- 
dearing expression, ' My wee bit laddie,* We have known the series of 
liiminutivcs, as applied to the canine race, very rich in diminution. 
There is — r. A dog ; 2. A doggie ; 3. A bit doggie ; 4. A wee bit 
iloggie; and even 5. A wee bit doggil,ie. A correspondent has sup- 
plied me with a diminutive, which is of a more extravagant degree of 
attenuation than any 1 ever met with. It is this — ‘ A peerie wee bit 0* 

a manikinie.* Jt is recorded in the family that Mrs. Mure, on 

receiving from David Hume on his deathbed the copy of his History, 
which is still in the library of Caldwell, thanked him very warmly, and 
added, in her native dialect, which she and the historian sj^oke in great 
purity, * O David, that’s a book ye may wcel be proud o’, but before ye 
dee ye should burn a’ your wee bukies.’ — K. B. Ramsay, Reminisqmes 
of Scottish Life and Character, ch. v. 

In the Romance languages also the same consonants are 
employed for Diminution. In Latin we find the same 
agency of the l and the c (k) and the subordinate 
Diminutives with l — hortus hortulus, cella cellula, caput 
capitulum; with c — homo homuncio; with c and l — artus 
articulus, mulier muliercula, corpus corpusculum; with n 
and c and l — homo homunculus, narratio narratiuncula. 


The history of monkey is different. It is borrowed from Itali.'n 
raonicchio, diminutive of mona or monna, contracted from madonnft, 
as if ‘ little old woman * (Skeat). * 
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This will serve to indicate the wide area and high antiquity 
of the Diminutival forms, as also to hint the wealth of 
Diminutives in Latin, out of which has grown the profusion 
in modern Italian. 

Were it not for their luxuriance in Dutch and Scotch one 
might be moved to generalize and say that Diminutives seem 
loSexpand ihk the sunny south and to contract as wc follow 
them northwards.- Exuberant to the south of the Alps, they 
thrive in .the touthern more than in the northern Teutonic 
lands ; . while in Scandinavia their growth is scanty, but 
hardly scantier than in English. 

The Diminutive at present most active in English is the 
French -et, -ette, -let, as brooklet, gablet, islet, kinglet, lancet, 
puppet, ringlet, streamlet, sermonette, tablet, wagonette, 334. 


gablet. 

Rising against the screen . . . stood an old monument of carved 
wood, once brilliantly painted ... It lifted its gablet, carved to look 
like a canopy, till its apex was on a level with the book -board on the 

front of the organ-loft ; George Macdonald, Annals of a Quiet 

Mci^hbourhood^ ii. 


notelet. 

— quires of letter paper, and note paper, and notelet paper, from de- 
spatches of state to billet-doux, — Endymion, by the author of ‘ Lothair ' 
1,1 880), vol. ii. c. 32, 

It is (probably) as a compensation for our poverty in 
emotional expressions that we have recourse to cant and 
slang. 370. 

As regards the influence of the emotions on the forms of 
words, the Italian and the Englisli stand at opposite poles : 

A far niente life promotes the graces : 

They pass from dreamy bliss to wakeful glee, 

And in their bearing, and their speech, one traces 
A breadth of grace and depth of courtesy 
fhat are not found in more inclement places; 
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Their clime and tongue are much in harmony; 

The cockney met in Middlesex or Surrey, 

Is often cold, and always in a hurry. 

Frederick Locker, London Lyrics^ * Invitation to Rome.’ 


Inflexion of Snbstantives. 

878. Flexion is used to express the Number, the C^e, 
and the Gender of substantives. The Saxon substantive had 
a full declension — three Cases in the singular, and as many 
in the plural. 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

smiS smith smi($as smiths 

Acc. 

Gen. smitJes of a smith smit^a of smiths 

Dat. smit5e to a smith smitSum to smiths 


Of all these Cases, nothing now survives but an s for the 
Genitive Singular, and an s for the Plural Number. 

There were in Saxon hundreds of masculine substantives 
which made their plural in -as \ Thus : — 


SINGULAR, 
ende end 
dncg day 
cyning king 
weg way 
staef staffs letter 


PLURAL, 
eodas ends 
dagas days 
cyningas kings 
wegas ways 
stafas staves 


This -as began to degenerate into -es soon after the 
Norman Conquest, as may be seen in the Peterborough 


' This old s plural is one of the kin-marks by which our nearness to 
the Moesogothic is indicated. In that dialect the s plural has a very 
much larger incidence than in Anglosaxon. In fact it applies to all the 
masculine and feminine substantives of the dialect. In the Old- am 
?Tiddle-High German it is untraceable. In the Scandinavian dialects i 
is represented by R. In the Oldsaxon alone (besides the Mcesogoih'w 
do we iind the plural s there it holds much the same ground as > 
Anglosaxon. 
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Chronicle towards the close of the eleventh century. This 
plural in -es or ^ts lasted through medieval literature and 
vocally is living yet \ 

Such was the plural of the most numerous of the Strong 
Declensions, and this is the declension to which we trace our 
modern plural-form -s; but it would hardly have prevailed 
haS it not been supported by the example of the French 
language. For although this s-form was the most numerous 
among the Strong substantives, it was not absolutely .the 
most frequent form in the old language. . • 

379. The really dominant plural-form in Saxon times was 
that of the Weak Declensions, which ended in ‘-an. Of 
these we retain some relics, as oxen in common use and 
tgnc in poetry. This spelling dates from the sixteenth cen- 
tury : — 

The Cat with eyne of burning coale. 

Now couches from the Mouses hole. 

Pericles^ Act iii. Prologue', 5. 

In Chaucer's time it was spelt eyen^ which comes nearer to 
^:agan. Thus, in his description of the Monk, 

His^e^en stej^e and rollyng in his hed. 

In the Northern dialect it appeared as ene, in modern 
Scotch written een. 

Crete ene and gray, with a grym loke. 

Troy Book^ 3821. 

380. We have indeed other plurals in -en\ but they arc 
younger than Saxon times. They are relics of a struggle 
between the -s and -n plural-forms during the transition 
period ; and had it not been for an external influence, per- 
haps the plural -en would have become as general in modern 

- ^ boyhood I used to hear from modest, unlearned, but not unre- 

wd lips in Haihpshire such plurals us birdisy nestisy houndis* — F. \V, 
* <Jwman in Contemporary RevteWy March 1878, p. 701. 

B b 
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English as it is in modern German, The form shoon shoes, 
is still extant in spoken Scotch; also within the horizon of 
our English reading, if not of our speaking or writing. 

We will not leauc one Lord, one Gentleman : 

Spare none, but such as go in clouted shooen. 

2 Henry VI^ iv. 2. 178. 

Other like relics are housen, homi (1611). In the Dofset 
dialect occur chcesen, furzen (Barnes), Spenser has {one 
foes, F, iii, 3. 33. The spelling here, as in egttf, resulted 
from the recent institution of a silent ^-final. 

The familiar forms brethren and children are cumulate 
plurals. They have added the -cn plural-form on to an elder 
plural; for brether and childer were plurals of brother and 
child \ The form sisletyn was common in the fifteenih 
century — ‘ bretheryn and sisteryn' — and sistren is said to 
live in America, in the pliraseology of the meeting-house, as 
the counterpart of brelhreth But now we say sislersy just as we 
also say eggs, lambs. All these are examples of the force of 
analogy, gradually assimilating out-standing archaisms. The 
plural of Saxon /EG was iEORU, like German Ei, pi. Eier, but in 
the fourteenth century we find Wiclif s constant form is ffi, 
plural cgven — that is to say, the old plural with cumulation 
of N. The Wiclifite versions have two plurals of lamb : — 

Wiclif, 1384. Purvey, 1388. 

And lombis shul be fed aftir ther And lambren shulen be fed bi her 

order, and desertes in to plentc ordre, and comelyngis schuleii etc 
turned comelingus shul ete. desert places turned in to plcntce. 

Isaiah v. 17. 

Another kind of cumulation sometimes takes place. The 
modern s gets added to its old rival N. In the passage just 

^ In P^dwin Waugh’s Lancashire Poems there is one entitled : ‘ 
whoani to the childer and me.* In Stainton church, near Maltby, chih^et 
may-he seen on a handsome white marble tablet not^ hundred years 
old. 
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quoted from 2 Henry VI, the First an^ Second Folios have 
shooen, the Third has'shoon, and the Fourth has shoons! 
With this may be classed the Norfolk boy-expression buds' 
nesens for birds’ nests \ 

It was by the French influence, leading the van of educa- 
tion for three centuries, that the plural -s, which held a 
secondary place in Saxon grammar, became the universal law 
of English grammar, 

381. Some plural-forms originated in Umlaut. The plurals 
feet, geese, 77ien, teeth, made by internal vowel-change from 
foot, goose, man, tooth ; the forms lice, ytiice (frenchified orlho- 
graphies of the Saxon plurals l^s, mys, from singular lus, 
mOs), are relics of an ancient class which had a flexional i 
(now lost) causing Umlaut. 127. In the Old Saxon of the 
Heliand this / may still be seen : the plural of fot is foti ; tiie 
plural of b6k is buoki, and accordingly in Anglosaxon hoc 
had for its plural nkc ; but now it is books. In the transition 
period the plural of goat appears as gngte and gcct, but now 
it is goats. And here it should be observed that there is no 
natural connection between Umlauted forms and Plurality : 
no more than there is between the Umlaut and the Subjunc- 
tive Mood, for which in German it has most usefully provided. 
128. In each instance the umlauted form chanced to come 
handy, and was adopted for the purpose. 

Here also we get cumulate examples. The plural of cO 
cow, was once c^ (Scotch kye), but with the superadded n 
it has become kme^. The Scottish b recks is a cumulate 
example, the modern s being imposed upon the old umlaut 
plural ; for in Saxon it was singular broc, pluml brec. 

^ Your hoseQs, laird, are baith to darn. 

The Lyric Gems of Scotland. 

This seconilary plural-form was no doubt suggested by the old 
genitive of cf, which was cCsA or kOna. 

D b 2 
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On the other hand, chicken^ which has been taken for a 
plural in -n, is really a singular, and chickens its simple plural ; 
chick is a deductive singular, coined from the supposed plural 
chicken. In like manner pea is a modernism, a creature of 
grammar, a singular begotten of the supposed plural pease, 
which was really singular, and peason or peasen was the plural, 
as we see in the following from the poet Surrey : — 

All men might well dispraise 
My wit and enterprise, 

If I esteemed a pease 
Above a pearl in price. 

Tickle treasure, abhorred of reason, 

I kmgerous to deal with, vain, of none avail ; 

Costly in keeping, past not worth two peason; 

Slipper in sliding, as is an celes tail. 

Other like cases, in which a new singular has been coined 
by the removal of s and its reserval for the plural, are cherry 
F. cerise, L. cerasus ; sherry^ in Shakspeare sherris ; shay 
F. chaise. 

In like manner marquee (ficld-tcnt) is an English singular 
which has sprung from the supposition that marquees was a 
plural, being really a singular F. marquise, which meant, 
according to Littrd, a tent fit for a marchioness. Like this is 
the modern whim Chinee as singular of Chinese. 

The French word assez enough, in OF. assets, gave us 
our asse/s (enough to meet claims) which has been construed 
as a plural, and has produced a new singular asse/y of which 
examples may be seen in the New English Dictionary. So 
brose has rather a plural association, but it represents a 
nom. sing. OP. broez. 

The s-plural has had in Fmglish the effect of making the 
close of a word almost untenable by s unless the word be of 
the plural number. The French singular ricjiesse has be- 
come an English plural riches. And when we see an s-ending 
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word construed as a singular, however justly, it has somehow 
a strange and uncouth air : as 

Taunton had been turned into a shambles. — Macaulay, History, 
ch. vii. 

Evil news rides fast, while good news baits. — John Milton. 

On the other hand, a plural word may become a singular, 
it the plurality is a little disguised by orthography, so that, 
whatever the sound, the written word does not end in -s ; as 
bodice (= bodies), pox, poultice L. pultes. 

He had the small pox so much, that he was for a time blinded with 
them. — Antony Wood, Life by Himself cd. Illiss, 184S, p. 6. 

382. There are two words which have one form for 
singular and plural, viz. sheep and deer^. 

These arc the relics of a group of Saxon neuters, which in 
the plural nominative and accusative were flexionless. Such 
were leaf, ©ing, wtr, wokd, and many others, of which the 
l)lural was in form as the singular ; not as now, leaves, things, 
wives, ivords, 

I'hose words which we have adopted from T..atin or Greek 
in the singular nominative unaltered, have usually been 
pluralised according to Greek and Latin grammar. Thus 
the plural of phenomenon is phenomena, of oasis oases, of 
terminus tenniin, of fungus fungi. Ilut occasionally we see 
the plurals in English form, as when Dr. Badham enliilcs his 
book, not Edible Fungi, but ‘Esculent Funguses,' and uses 
this plural all through it, as 

No country is perh.ips richer in esculent Funguses than our own ; we 
have upwards of thirty specks abounding in our woods, (p. xiii.) 

^ We might add swine, but that it seems now, perhaps by false 
analogy with kim, to be taken as a plural, while sou* and the upstart 
Ac fill the office of the singular. Another was year gear, and there 
^re still certain locutions in which we do not pluralisc this word. 
Schmidt, Shakspeare Lexicon, v. Ye-^r, says, * Often unchanged in the 
plural, particularly in the language of low jiersons*; he adds jeferences. 
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Some few substantives which we have made out of un- 
altered Latin words, not being nouns in that language, have 
tio Latin plurality. These we have pluralised with English j, 
as iie7nSy interests, 

benevolent subscribers too seldom examine the items of a report.— 
Gittx's Bahyt ix. 


Gender of Snbsfnjttives. 

383. Here we approach one of the chief notes of modern 
English. In the English language as now current, the 
traditional Gender of ancient Grammar is entirely extinct ; 
and this important event has escaped observation under the 
gradual substitution of another idea, namely that of Sex. 
The blending of these ideas was favoured by the circum- 
stance that the grammatical treatment of Gender was con- 
ducted through the medium of figurative terms which were 
borrowed from animal life; and now that the old Figure 
of speech has been exchanged for a practical Fact in the 
language, it is found hard to disentangle Fact from Figure, 
and to take account of the change that lias been effected. 
In the Saxon period the two things were still distinct. If 
MAN was masculine so also was wifmax ivotnan ; wIf 7 ejfe and 
ciLD e/nbt were neuter. So in modern German Weib and 
Kind are neuter. And as in German now, so in our Saxon 
period, SAWUL so/d was feminine, sunxe sn/i was feminine, 
mona /noon was masculine. But the tendency towards the 
modern simplification had begun to set in long ages before 
the completion of that silent revolution which has been 
%vorked out in the English language. 

The Saxon formative of the substantive feminine was -en, 
as Goj> Deus, gyden dea ; wealh servus, wylen serva, anciHa ; 
i)EGEN minister, Jjynen ministra. * 
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But this formative has been supplanted, and so nearly 
extinguished, that it is difficult to find an extant specimen to 
serve for an illustration. Beyond sporting circles, not one 
in a thousand is aware that vixen is the feminine of fox. 
In general speech it is only known as a stigma for the 
character of a shrewish woman. In this well-preserved form 
we see not only the -en termination, but also the thinning of 
the radical vowel by Umlaut, as in gyden, wylen, Jjynen. So 
also in German Fuchs, Fiichsinn. 

An example which maintained itself long after the extinc- 
tion of its congeners was mgncjbsn mynecen, feminine of 
MUNEC monk. At tlie time of the suppression of the religious 
houses Dr. London wrote as follows from Godstow, April 1 7 , 
to Crumwell 

And if the kings grace's pTcasiir be, notwithstonding her (the lady 
abbess’s) desyer for suchc considerations as movith hys grace for the 
reformation of suohe abuses, to tak the howse l)y snrrendyr, then I 
besek yo’ lordeshipp to adinytt me an humble sutar for my lady and 
herre sisters, and the late Abbasse, and suche as hauc covent scales for 
lyvings in tliat liowse, that they may be favorably orderyd, specially 
my lady wich l^itcly payd herre fyrst fruyts and was indaiingeryd ther- 
for unto henc frynds. Many of the mynchyns be also agyd, and as 
I perceyve few of the other haue any frynds, wherefor I besek yo’^ lorde. 
scliipp to be glide lord \iiito them. 

Another example of this formative is Scottish carline, 
fern, of carl carle. 

384. That which superseded the Saxon feminine was the 
French -ess, as abbess ^ arbi/ress, con?ifesSy duchess, empress, 
gianiess, goddess, governess, laundress (lavender-ess), ??!ar- 
chioness, patroness, peeress, princess, sempstress, songstress, 
traitress. 

Governess is not invariably applicable as the feminine of 
governor. There are considerations which override grammar, 
as our practice of Common Prayer witnesses. At the time 
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of the Queen's Accession the clergy were at first unprepared 
on this point, and I remember where I heard ‘ Queen and 
Governess ' in church. 

And this is but one of many limitations tending to reduce 
this Hss formative, and to confine it to a narrower area than 
it once occupied. Numerous examples now obsolete arc 
found in books : — architeciress^ btiildress^ capiatness, dami- 
ctress, Jlaiteressj mirudress, kmgh/ess, neighhouress^ pedleress^ 
soveraiN/ess, ihralless, vejigeress, waller ess ^ 

In fact the application of this form has been so narrowed, 
ihat we cannot j)roperly be said to have a feminine formative 
at all. A limited number of established examples there are, 
but not a free feminine formative. We cannot make new 
feminines for every emergency, as the Germans can with 
their -inn. We can say lioness and ligress, but not clcphant- 
ess nor cameless. 

As an illustration that wc cannot make a feminine sub- 
stantive to meet a new occasion, I instance the following. 
There is a place in the P.salms where our word ‘ preachers ’ * 
is in the original a feminine form. Dr. Marsh, in a collection 
of notes from Scripture concerning the ministry of women, 
brings in this passage, but he can only array his Hebrew fact 
in an English dress by an ungainly compound : — 

Psalm Ixviii. ii reads in the original thus: — *The Lord gave the 
word, great was the company of women-puhlishers.’ — Memoir of the 
Rev. IVilliam Marshy V.D., by his Daughter (1S67), p. 398. 

This example opens to us the fact that our only instrument 
of free general application for the expression of gender, is a 
Compound, descriptive of sex, as man-child^ man-servant, 

‘ In Doncaster the feminine of Alderman is Aldress or Aldresse.-^ 
Jack8r>n s Histoiy of Doncaster Churchy folio 1855, plate ix. ; where the 
pew next to that of the Mayor and Aldermen is marked Aldresses 
— More in Trench, English Past and Present, * 
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maidservant, nunsingers, womenstngers, he-ass, she-ass, he- 
goat, she-goal, hoar-pig, dog-wolf, cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow, 
billy-goal^ nanny-goat^ iom-cai. 

The termination -ster (316 b) was conventionally appro- 
priated to the feminine gender at some distant period, for it 
is so applied both in Anglo-Saxon and in modern Dutch, 
'rhe terms baxter BiEciSTRE Gen. xl., brewster^ websler, spinster ^ 
spring from a time when baking, brewing, weaving, spinning, 
were female industries, and the occasional application of 
them to a man only shows that the form of expression had 
become fixed. 

Also wc find rif)ELERE fiddler and fidelestre fiddleress ; 
K.EDERE reader, feminine r^iodestre ; witega prophet, wite- 
JESTRE prophetess. But in the transition period this fell into 
disuse, and the only perfect example now surviving is spinster y 
feminine of spinner, (Others have been overlaid with a 
French -m, as scmp-sir-cssy songstress. 

386. The contrast between English and German in the 
matter of Gender may lie gathered from the following 
humorous quotation : — 

The German genders, however, are enough of themselves to prove 
that considerations of sex have little to do with this branch of grammar, 
and that the principle involved is only that of the harmoiiical agree- 
ment of endings in w'ords. A German gentleman, for instance, writes a 
masculine letter of feminine love to a neuter young lady with a feminine 
pen and feminine ink on masculine sheets of neuter paper, and encloses it 
m a masculine envelope with a feminine address to his darling, though 
neuter, Gretchen. He has a masculine head, a feminine hand, 'and a 
neuter heart. A masculine father and feminine mother have neuter 
children, 'fhey eat neuter bread, feminine butter, and masculine cheese. 
At a masculine table they eat, with feminine forks and neuter knives on 
masculine plates, feminine potatoes and neuter meat, or with masculine 
spoons take feminine soup and neuter vegetables. . . It may seem that 
ihe force of caprice could go no farther, and that their whole system of 
speaking is altogether irrational. But exactly the same kind of con- 
hision formerly prevailed in Knglish, and. had it not been for the crossfire 
which played on our language from the Norman- French as a result of the 
Conquest, would still prevail. Indeed, there is no real confusion connected 
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with the matter, but all i& the surviving echo of htirmonies which can be 
historically proved to have existed at an earlier stage of the language.- 
The Globe^ 26 July, 1886; — ‘The Origin of Gender,* by Philologus. 

In the matter of Gender the English Language has been 
the first to arrive at simplicity and logical truth \ 

Concluding^ Observations on the Substantive, 

386. If from this point we cast a look back over the 
verbs and substantives, we perceive a certain quietude in the 
former, and a corresponding energy in the latter. In making 
this remark J am naturally taking as my standard of com- 
parison those languages with which the philological student 
is most likely to be equipped. The remark will hold good, 
as against the T.atin language, still more so as against the 
Greek, and most of all as against the Hebrew, In all of 
these languages, but especially in the latter, the mental 
activity of the nation is strikingly gathered up and concen- 
trated in the verb, Time has been when this was largely 
true of our own ancestral verb. But it is less so now than 
formerly. And the change is csj)ccially manifest in our own 
insular branch. During the modern period, in which we 
have the movements of the language continuously before us, 
it is equally remarkable on the one hand how little our verb 
has done to extend its compass, and on the other hand how 
much the substantive has done to increase its variability. 
The ’quotations of this section are a sufficient proof that 
some of the strongest lineaments of character in the English 
language are now and have long been finding their chosen 


' ‘It is curious that modem English has in this as in so much else 
gone bnck to the sitnple beginnings . . . and distinguishes gender only 
by m.aiis of the corresponding pronouns.* — A. H. Sayce, 

(1874), p. 257. See the whole passage, * 
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seat of expression in the substantives. But while this remark 
is made here at the close of the substantives, and with a 
j)articular application to them,, I would add that it applies 
in a general way to the whole Nounal group, and that its 
structural significance will become apparent in the third 
division of the chapter on Syntax. 5M. 


2. Of the Adjective. 

387. The adjective, or word fit for attachment, is a word 
which presupposes a substantive, and is for this reason 
essentially relative and secondary. This inward nature of 
adjectives is beautifully expressed in Greek and Latin by the 
outward conformation of their physical aspect. Whereas 
the bulk of the Latin substantives are in -us or -a or -um, 
and the bulk of the Greek substantives are in -os or -r; or -ov; 
their adjectives are, for the most part, not in some one, but in 
all the three forms, as becomes those whose business it is to 
agree with their consorts in gender, number, and case. They 
are furnished with a threefold power of adaptation, as if to 
signalize their dependent, relative and secondary nature. 

But the beauty of Hus feature is a heaiiiy of picturesque- 
ness more than of true adai)talion to the uses of speech. 
Modern languages are relaxing their hold upon Adjectival 
Flexion, and some have clearly emancipated themselves from 
it. Here English is in the front of the movement again, and 
here, as above (888), in strong contrast with German, But 
not in more contrast wdth German than with our own Anglo- 
Saxon : the Conquest did the work for us. Not only had our 
old Adjectives a declension in three genders, but more than 
l^is, it had a*double set of trigeneric inflexions, Definite and 
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Indefinite, Strong and Weak, just like that which makes the 
beginner s despair in German, i . Indefinitely ‘ I recognize 
a good man, a good woman, a good thing,’ was said thus 
according to . the Strong declension : ‘ Ic onenawe ^nne 
godne man, ane gode faemne, dn god 8ing: but 2. Definitely 
( — the good man, &c.) thus: J?one g6dan man, ]5«a godaii 
faemne, ]>ddt gode Sing : according to the Weak adjectival 
declension. 

But these native inflexions have disappeared, an^ the only 
Adjectival Flexion that can be found in modern English is 
matter of Number (not of Case), and is derived from the 
French source ; as Ictter^i patent:^, carhtnale<s bectucsS Piers P., 
coutt^cllc^ gcneralUss Fortescue, c. vii, p. 124'. 

This French fashion look deeper root in Scottish and 
lasted later than in Jilnglish. In the Acts of the General 
Assembly during the latter half of the sixteenth century 
are found: letters testimonialls, saids books, saicis 
ministers, the ministers and Commissioners for- 
saids, their lovits brether; and this adjectival plurality is 
caught even by Pronouns: ‘ the names of them quhilks the 
Ministers and Commissioners thinks most qualified' 

There is no longer anything that can be called an out- 
standing resistance to the doflexionization of our Adjectives, 
and we can simply say that of adjectival variation to express 
Gender, Number, or Case, the P-nglish language has none. 

388 a. We begin our catalogue with some ancestral ad- 
jectives not easy to classify. Such are : — lare, hold, cold, dead 
dear,fre€, fresh, full, good, gray, great, green, hale, hard, high, 


^ The Governance of England. By Sir John Fortescue, Knt. Edited 
fyy Charles Plummer, M.A., Fellow and Chaplain of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1885. About the importance 01 
the prose writings of the fifteenth century, of which this ^ook is a noble 
specimen, I have spoken in ' English Prose,* xi and xii. 
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late, lief, like, long, mild, much, new, nigh, old, quick, rathe, red, 
rich, ripe, rough, sharp, sick, small, sooth, stark, strong, sweet, 
true, white, worth, yare, young. 

Obscure words, emerging in the transition period : bad, big. 


Saxon Adjectival Terminations, 
The Saxon formatives arc 


-w , 




. 388 b 

-1 




, 389. 

-m . 




, 390. 

-n 




. 391. 

-r 




. 392. 

-sh . 




. 393. 

-t 




. 394. 

-y • 




. 395. 

-ed . 




. 396. 

-HIT . 




. 397. 

-ly . 




. 398. 

-some 

-ward 




. 399. 

-fast 1 
-full 1 
-less 


• 

• 

, 400. 


388 b. In -w : — callow, falloiv, hollow, narroiv, salloio salu, 
yellow geolu. 

This termination cannot be referred to any one single 
formative in Anglo-Saxon: it has grown out of different 
antecedents. 810, 330. • 

389. In -1, -el, or le, sometimes diminutive, sometimes 
descriptive of quality or of the agent: — brindle, evil, 

fickle, griple, idle, little, mickle, middle, nimble, stickle 
(= steep, still used about Dartmoor, and in the local name 
Sticklepath, near Oakhampton), tickle. 
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gripk. 

Those heapes of gold with griple Covetyse. 

TJie Faery QueenCy i. 4, 31. 

•J! 

iicle, tickle (381). 

So tide be the termes of mortall state. 

The Faery QuehUy iii. 4. 28. 

The earl of Murray standing in so tickle terms in Scotland. — Earl ol 
Pembroke, 1569; quoted by J. A. Eroude, History of En^^laml, ix. 427. 

For brindle (brinded Sh. M.) the word now is brimllcd: 
yet the simple word still lives in New England, where they talk 
of a ‘ brindle yearling,' or, as I believe it is spoken, ‘ brindle 
yerlin.' As brindle has been altered into brindled^ so tick/r 
into iicklish. The fact is, we are no longer conscious that 
this termination makes an adjective : it is no longer in elfec' 
tive vitality. This is the reason why brindle has been con- 
verted into brindlcdy and tickle into ticklishy because all men 
know that the terminations -ed and -sh signify the possession 
of a quality, but they have forgotten that -el or -k had this 
power. In the same manner we now say new-fajigkdy but 
the original word was ncto fangel catching at novelty, as in 

To Noyous, ne to N}ce, ne to Newfengill. 

Bahees Booky p. 9. 

where the letter N signalizes the social precepts, not to be 
too pressing, nor too fastidious, nor too curious. 

380. In -m. These have never been numerous within 
historical times. Ifi Saxon there was earm poor, and rCm 
wide, the former of which is extinct, and the latter altered to 
roomy. The only extant adjectives that I can quote in this 
class are ditiiy grimy slimy trim, warm ; and an obsolete 6rhn 
HREME valorous. 

391. In -en, or -n. Here we are much richer : azurn 
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L'cdarn T., earthen^ elmen^ even^ fain fgegen, golden, heathen^ 
haeSen, hempen, leaden, linen, oaken, oaten, often 219, olden^ 
open, silken, stern, threaden, iinnen, trcen Sp., wooden, woollen. 

Historically lenten is not one of these, though it is so now 
i)y repute and use. It is simply the old substantive lenxten 
(93) lenten knt. 

In olden the formative -en has been added to a previous 
adjective old — unless we may suppose that the old acc. masc. 
kaldne has survived in the later speech. 

Substantivate : — sloven (Dutch) seems to belong here. 

oaten. 

Nought tooke I with me but mine oaten quill. 

Colin Clouts come Home Again, 194. 

wooden. 

Wooden wals.— Eacfy Queene, i. 2. 42. 
elmcn. 

When the elmen tree leaf is as big as a fariUng, 

It*s time to sow kidney beans in the garding: 

When the elmen tree leaf is as big as a penny, 

You must sow your beans if you mean to have eny. 

Popular Rhyme. 

hempen. 

Slow are the steeds that through Germania's roads 

With hempen rein the slumbering post-boy goads. 

Poetry of the Anti- Jacobin, The Rovers, 179*^. 

leathern. 

The respectability on which Mr. Justin McCarthy relies has been 
supplemented by the strong hands and leathern throats of the mob, — 
The Standard, 24 March, 1891. 

In one case -en has been suggested by the Latin -ian 
and afterwards supplanted by it. Our ancestors before the 
revival of lettj^rs never said ‘ Christian ' but cristen, whence 
the verb to christen cristnian. 
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Of local names there is Furzen Leaze \ between Cirencester 
and Kemble; also the geological designation Wealden beds: 
and in the topography of the sky, Bacon (Essays) has Milken 
Way. 

Assimilated : — compline complin Ch., the last of the seven 
daily service-hours, in full phrase complen song (Douglas's 
translation of Virgil), from the old substantive complic, L. 
completa complete. 

392. In -r or -er. Examples : — hitter^ clever^ fair faeger, 
slipper, wicker. Slipper (now slippery) is still common in 
Devon : ‘It’s very slipper along the roads to-day.’ And so 
the poet Surrey : — 

Slipper in sliding as is an eeles tail. 

Chaucer has either : ‘ to the dronken man the way is 
slider.’ In Sir D. I.yndsay it is slidder, 

Quha sits maist high sail find the sait maist slidder. 

This adj. has become sliddery, like slippery from 
slipper. 

Assimilated : — stubborn sitlfior stub-like. 7'he n may have 
been taken over from the termination -nes in the abstract 
‘stybor-nes’ (Skeat). 

303. In -sh, or by a French disguise -ch, representing 
the Anglo-Saxon -isc : — apish^ boorish^ churlish^ dwarfish Sh., 
foolish, fnannish Sh., outlandish, peevish, selfish, thievish, uppish, 
waspish. 

clbi0ci)= elf-like, uncanny, shy. 

lie semeth elvisch by his countenaunce, 

For unto no wight cloth he daliartnce. 

G, Chaucer, Prologe to Sire Thopas. 


' Mr. Ellacombe (of Bitton) says that ‘ Freezing Hill ‘In the Ordnance 
Survey at N. end of Lansdown, ought to be Fnrzen Hill. 
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viannhh. 

We’ll have a swashing and a martial outside, 

As many other mannish cowards have 
That do outface it with their semblances. 

W. Shakspeare, As You Like i. 3. 116. 

churlish. 

Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 

And force a churlish soil for scanty bread. 

Oliver Goldsmith, The Traveller. 

qualmish. 

Qualmish of conscience? Thou ingenuous boy! 

Robert Browning, The Ring and I he Book ^ vi. 274. 

This form has held a great position, and more than any 
other may be called the old national adjective. It made 
our earliest adjectives for designating nationalities: Welsh. 
Irish, Scottish, French, Dutch, Danish, Swedish^ Spanish, 
Turkish, Flemish, Polish. In a few cases we have admitted 
L. -anus, as Roman, ftalian, Russian, German ; but the 
(jcrmans, ‘ruer to old habit, still say Romisch, Italienisch, 
Russisch. 7'hc antiquity of this form is sufficiently demon- 
strated by the fact that it is the prevalent ‘ gentile ' adjective 
with all the nations of our family. The Germans call them- 
selves Deutsch, the Danes Dansk, tlie Norwegians Norsk, 
the Swedes Svensk, the Icelanders Islendsk, and we call 
ourselves English ENGLisck And as an illustration how 
green and vigorous the form is in German to this day, we 
iiia.y observe it combining with modern classical novelties, 
and making adjectives like metaphorisch, metaphysisch. 

' Besides the recognised nations there is many an obscure community 
that asserts its gentility by setting up an dsh of its own. A friend, fresh 
from travel, writes that when he arrived at the Tyrolese valley which is 
^lled Grode»Thal, he asked whether they spoke Italienisch or 
Jeiitsch there? He was answered that they spoke Grodnerischl 
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methodise h, where we say metaphorical^ metaphysical, me- 
ihodicaL 

7'he successive tides of Romanic drove back this with 
other forms, and it is no longer in honour as once it was. 
The Latin -an was a ready substitute for -ish. Miles Cover- 
dale, 153'^, in Daniel i. 4, has ‘and to lerne for to speake 
Caldcish,* where now we read Chaldean, 

This termination is also put to adjectives, with a diluting 
effect, as longish. sweetish, ticklish. 

In the N. Anglian field -isc became -is. We say Scottish 
and Scotch (=Scot*sh, which is found in Hammond L*Estrange 
1650); but the pure national form is Scottis and Scots. 
So also the northern form of Englisc is Inglis ; and Gawainf} 
Douglas has Grekis (=Grcekish), As Scottis became 
Scots, so also Eris (Irish) became Ers and Erse. The 
adj. Scots appears in Shakspeare, ‘The Scots captaine, 
captaine Jamy’ (Henry V, iii. 2. 79); — it is quite distinct 
fi om the substantive, as in ‘ Scots wha hae wi* Wallace bled/ 

394. In -t: bright beoriit, daft, deft, left, light leoht, 

. right, short sceort, soft G. sanft, ^b)axt swear t, swift swift, 
tart teart. 

From 2tDntt has been made swarth, swarty, Sh., also 
swarthy, of the next. group. 

306. In -y or -ey, representing the Saxon adjective in 
-iG, as .aoMTiG empty. 

Examples: — bloody, burly ^ corny Ch. and M., cosy, dirty, 
doughty, dusty, earthy, fatty, flighty, fusty, fllthy, flowery, 
foody, giddy, gouty, guilty, heady, hearty, inky, jaunty, knotty, 
leafy IVTark xi. Contents, lusty, mealy, mighty, milky, misty, 
moody, murky, musty, nasty, noisy, oily, palmy, plashy, pretty, 
ready, ready, rusty, saucy, showy, silky, silly, speedy, steady, 
sturdy, sulky, trusty, weedy. 

The word silly has the appearance of belonging to another 
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group; namely those in ~ly ; but the Saxon s^el-ig and the 
transitional Seelg were the precursors of the form silly, which 
appears as early as Spenser : — 

She wist not, silly Mayd, what she did aile. 

llie Faery Queene, iii. 2. 2. 

A word much changed in form and sense is sorry 0org 
^arg SARiG, properly the adj. of sar sore, and quite distinct 
from sorrow, which has however long influenced it both 
in sense and in sound, whence the shortening of the first 
syllable and the doubling of the r. 

Some obsolete adjectives have left behind them a repnv 
scntalive with this termination ; thus mi kc mz/rfy^ Kf-3i roomy, 
swEART swarth Sh., sivarlhy. 

Assimilation from French, as dainty (dignitatem) subst. 
turned adj.; also from F. -if, L. -ivus, as faulty, hardy 
F. hard!, hasty, jolly OF. jolif, lardy F. tardif, testy, 

• Another kind of assimilation is that of haughty J)autctn Ch., 
in the Towneley Mysteries (a. n. 1400) ; from OF. 

hautain by clipping the n. This might easily have arisen 
from a misdivision of the -ness abstract, which was written 
with one n, {)autenc$($;e (Skeat). 

Of all our native adjectives, this is the one that is most 
Iiomely, familiar, and popular. The following examples may 
serve to recall this. 

corny. 

Now have I dronk a draught of corny ale. 

Canterbury Talcs, 13S71. 

foody. 

Who brought them to the sable fleet from Ida’s foody leas. 

Chapman, Iliads xi. 104. 

plashy. 

All but yon widow’d, solitary thing, 

That.^feebly bends beside the plashy spring. 

Oliver Goldsmith, The Deserted Village, 

C C 2 
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bloomy, lawny, shadowy. 

Winding among the lawny islands fair, 

W hose bloomy forests starred the shadowy deep. 

Shelley, Revolt of Islam^ Canto i. 51. 

In modern names of place?, as Bushy Park. 

396. In -ed: — gifted^ ill-conditioued^ landed^ learned^ 
hisured, moated^ monied^ talenied, wicked, wretched. 

weapoued. 

& hee had bccne weaponed as well as I, 
he had bcenc worth both thee & mee. 

Eger and Grime, 1039. 

moated. 

. . . there, at the moated Grange, resides this deiected Mariana. >• 
W’. Shakspeare, Measure for Measure, iii. i. 251. 

affcctioncd. 

Bee kindly affectioned one to another. — Romans xii. 10 (1611), 

Wc can draw no decisive line between adjectives and 
participles in -ed. The distinction would be this, — whether 
they can or cannot be traced to a verb. But then, in 
English, there is no rigid line betw^een verb and noun. This 
is, in fact, an adjective, in form like a participle, only it has 
never passed through the verbal process to that position. 
Such adjectives, being easily made, often appear of abrupt 
introduction, and are provocative of opposition. 

talented. 

T.-ilented, first used by Lady Morgan, is another instance of a word 
adopted in spile of the purists, and within our memory. — J. B. Heard, 
'rite Tripartite Nature of Man, p. 83, note. 

leisured. 

Tlie condition of this country was peculiar. There was a vast 
class to which there was nothing parallel on the face of the earth.'-" 
VV. £. Gladstone, House of Commons, April 5, 1870. 
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307. Next comes a form which we mention only to 
deplore. This is the old Saxon adjectival form -iht or -eht, 
as stAniht, stony. Thus, in old boundaries ‘ ondlong broces 
on tSone stanihtan ford,* along the brook to the st^ny ford. 
(Cod. Dipl. 620.) At Chieveley (Berks) — ‘j^onon andlang 
weges be Winterburninga gemjere be westan J)2ere ealdan 
byrig on flone stdnihtan weg * — thence along the way by the 
boundary of the Winterbourners by the west side of the old 
bury on to the stony way. (Land Charters, p. 373.) This 
form is preserved in German, as bergicht hilly, dornicht 
thorny, eckicht angular, grasicht grassy, steinicht stony; 
and it makes one of the dainties of German poetry : 

tlnb 9?ofcn pi jiccf)tcn fcificfjte .^aav. 

Ami roses to wreath in his goUilock hair. 

Wieland, Die Grazieuy Bk. VI. 

This closes the list of those adjectives which we may 
regard as either Simple or Derivative : — these which follow 
arc Composites ; they have been formed by the combination 
of two words. 

398. In -ly, -like, -Lie, originally a substantive meaning 
body, as still in German I^eich'; — childly, cleanly ^ friendly ^ 
earthly y ghostly y godly y goodly, heavctdyy homely, kindly Fatany, 
likely, lordly, lovely, manly, sleclly, unmannerly, rascally, tinuly, 
"a^orldly. 

ugly. 

What foil ye is thys 
to kepe wyth daiinger, 

A greate mastyfc dogge 
and a foiile ouglye beare? 


' Compare the transition from pre'*entive to symbolic which Hebrew 
shews in using bone for the pronominal sense of ‘ same * or ‘ very,’ 
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And to thys onelye ende, 
to se them two fyght, 

Wyth terrible tearynge, 

A full ouglye syght. 

Robert Crowley, Epigrams (1550), * Of bearbaytynge.’ 

% 

steelly. 

Steel through opposing plates the magnet draws, 

And steelly atoms culls from dust and straws. — Crabbe. 

When this formative is added to the substantives which 
express divisions of time, it imparts a distributive 'effect, as 
hourly, daily ^ weekly, monthly, quarterly, yearly', — a daily 
Paper, a quarterly Review, a yearly payment, is in each 
case one that recurs day by day, quarter by quarter, year 
by year. 

The adjectival career of -ly has been checked by its 
adverbial occupation. When we come across the Adjective 
in our elder literature, wc often need a moment's reflection 
to get into the train of thought for understanding it. In the 
following passage the adjective tocpclg, for pathetic, would 
arrest most readers. 

pc poetc of trace fOrpheus] pat somtyine hadde ryjt greet sorowe 
for the deep of hys wijf. aflir pat he hadde maked by Iiys wepely songes 
pe wodes mcueahle to rennen. and hadde yraaked pe ryueres to stonden 
slille. and maked pe herUs and hyndes to ioignen dredles hir sides to 
cruel lyouns to herkene his songe. — Chaucer’s Boethius, ed. K. K. T. S. 
p. 106. 

In likely we have the curious phenomenon of the altered 
form of a word coming to act as a formative to a better 
preserved form of itself; both parts of the word being 
originally the same word Ltc. 

399. In -some -sum, for ‘sam' (which is the form in all 
the other dialects) identical with the pronoun same, and the 
sim- in L. similis like: — adventuresome, buxom G. biegsam, 
delightsome, gladsome, handsome, irksome, loathsome, noisoimy 
quarrelsotne, troublesome, wholesome, winsome wynsum. 
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adventurewme. 

And now at once, adventuresome, I send 
My herald thought into a wilderness. 

John Keats, Endymion. 

This termination is more used in Scotland than in 
England; such words as darksome, fearsome, fricht- 
some, heartsomc, humoursome, langsome, lichtsome, 
lonesome, toilsome, are in common use. 

darksome. 

Darksome nicht comes down.— Robert Burns. 

When, however, some is joined to Numerals, as three- 
some, foursome, meaning ‘by threes,' &c., it is different; 
not same but the other pronoun some^ as in iwelfa sum one 
of twelve. 

There’s threesome reels, there’s foursome reels, 

There’s hornpipes and strathspeys, man. 

400. In -ward adj. of direction, -weard, MG. -wairths, 
Latin versus: — dowmvard, fnnvard, ho7mward, nnvard, 
kteward ^Cotgrave v. Arreraillcs), Iciivard^ ouhvard, toward, 
untoward, upivat'd, wayzvard, zvoohrard, 

leezvard. 

The vain distress gun, from a leeward shore, 

Repeated — heard, and heard no more. 

William Wordsworth, On the Fowev of Sound. 

In -fast, as rooi/ast, shaviefast, soothfast Wiclif, steadfast. 

‘Rootfast* and ^ rootfastness’ were ill lost, being worthy to have 
lived. — R. Chenevix 'IVench, Engtish Fast and Fresent, iii, referring to 
^tate Papers, vol. vi. p. 534. 

We might go on to enumerate the adjectives in -fUl and 
dess, as fitful, fruitful, thankful, fruitless, thankless ; but here 
we are already edging the border that separates our present 
subject from*ihe adjectival compounds. 
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I will close this section with a Scottish adjective that has 
been little noticed. It is formed with -rife, as cauldrife 
cool, apathetic (‘ Get you gone, you cauldrife wooer'), w ark- 
rife diligent, wastrife wasteful, waukrife wakeful. This 
is Scandian; Vigfusson has compounds with rffr abundant, 
rife; as hlaup-rifr precipitate. 


French Adjectival Forms, 

401 a. Of our PVench adjectives some have no endings to 
class them by ; as blank, brave, common, fine, frank, grand, 
pale, petty, poor, premier, proud, quit, 

7'he French adjectival formatives are — 


-al, -el, -le 

401 b. 

-en, -ain, -eign 

402. 

-able, -ible . . . . 

403. 

-ant 

405. 

-ic 

400. 

•esque 

407. 

-ecus, -ious, -uous, -ous . 

409. 


401 b. In -al, -el, -le ; from French forms like loyal 
l‘em. loyale ; cruel, cruelle ; gentil, gentile : L. -alis, -elis, 
-Ills (413), and the diminutival -ellus, c. g. novellus, OF. 
novel nouvel, F. nouveau: — cruel, feeble, gen lie, humhh\ 
hyal, menial, moral, mortal, natural, noble, novel, simple, stable, 
subtle. Some are retouched with Latin, as natural uaturcl. 
Substantivate : — cordial, jewel, novel, victual, 

402. In -en, -ain, -eign, F. -ain, -agne, OF. -aigne, -ein, 
L. anus, -aneus : — ctr tain, foreign, sovereign, sudden soudairi, 
sullen 4oletn, OF. solain (solitary). 

These have largely passed into the condition of subsum- 
tives. as campaign, captain, chaplain, chieftain chevetain (Col- 
grave), mountain, sovereign, villain, warden. 
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Here also belongs the fabled name of Cockaigne cocagne, 
Italian cocdgna lubber-land (Florio). 

403. In -able) -ible; F. -able, L. '4bilem: — acceptable^ 
accessible, accountable, agreeable, appreciable, approachable, 
available, audible, comfortable, contemptible, desirable, estimable, 
forcible, irrepressible, justifiable, lamcnlable, malleable, manage- 
able, marketable, notable, noticeable, peaceable, practicable, prt- 
fcrable, procurable, profitable, questionable, reasonable, remark- 
able, reputable, respectable, responsible, seasonable, serviceable, 
tolerable, transferable, valuable, vulnerable. 

This form has much expanded in the last two centuries. 
Many adjectives of this type which arc now familiar to us 
do not occur in Shakspeare. He has neither approachable, 
nor unapproachable, nor available, nor respectable. Although 
he has accept, acceptance, accepted, he has not acceptable. Nor 
has he accountable, although he has account, accountant, and 
accounted. He has responsive but not responsible. And 
although he has value, valued, valuing, and valueless, yet he 
has not valuable. When we consider the great copiousness 
of Shakspeare’s diction, and his unlimited command of the 
English of his day, it seems almost as if these terms, so 
familiar now, had not then been coined. 

404. A remarkable change has passed over the value of 
this termination in modern times. It was formerly active 
or neuter in its signification ; whereas it now inclines very 
decidedly to a passive sense. Thus, the old word colourable. 
^Yas not employed for that which is capable of being coloured, 
according to the prevalent modern use of the termination, but 
for that which seeks to impart a certain colour k 


^ In I Cor. ii. 4 (i6ii) the alternative of ‘enticing’ is persuasihle \ 
where we should now say persuasive (412), which the 1881 Revision 
has adopted. ^ 
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colourable. 

The wisard could no longer beare her bord, 

But, brusting forth in laughter, to her sayd: 

‘Glance, what needes this colourable word 
To cloke the cause that hath it selfe bewrayd?* 

The Faery Quecm^ iii. 3. 19. 

November 3, 1869. Vice-Chancellor Malins had before him to-d.iy 
the case of Bradbury v. Beeton, in which Mr. Jessel, as counsel for 
Messrs. Bradbury and Evans, the proprietors of Punchy had asked for 
an injunction to restrain the defendant from publishing a penny weekly 
publication called Punch and Judyy on the ground that it was a colour- 
able imitation of Punch, 

A typical word in respect of this transition is the word 
comfortahky supposed in our day to convey a peculiarly 
English and mainly passive idea. In the seventeenth century 
it had the active sense of comforting and cheering to others. 

By the laws of nature and civility we are bound to give fancy content- 
ment both in ourselves and others, as not to speak or do anything un- 
comely, w hich may occasion a loathing or distaste in our converse wilii 
men : and it is a matter of conscience to make our lives as comfortable 
as may be ; as we are bound to love, so wt are bound to use all helps 
that may make us lovely, and indear us into the good affections of 
others, — R. Sibs, Souks Conjlicty ch. xiii. (cd. 1658, p. 173). 

In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries this formative was 
sometimes pronounced in English as it still is in French, 
with the accent on the penultimate, VVe now say mpUkdhh\ 
but Spenser sounded it implacable : — 

I burne, I burne, I burne, then lowde he sayde, 

O how I burne wdth implacable fyre! 

The Faery Qttecney ii. 6. 44. 

405. In -ant, F. -ant participle, L. -antem in which -entem 
merges — henignanty blatant y brilliant y buoy ant y cognisant, 
f omplaisanty constant, eleganty erranty exorbitanty flipponiy 
gallanty jubilanty militanty petulant, pleasant, rampant, recal- 
citrant, reluctant, significant, triumphant, verdant. 

Substantivate : — adjutant, annuitant, assailant, clainu d, 
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commandant^ descendant^ disputant^ inhabitant ^ misdemeanant 
(* a first-class misdemeanant *), quadrant, serjeant, servant. 

executant. 

Absolve, then, me, law’s mere executant! 

Robert Browning, The Ring and The Book, v. 2003. 

The old aliant has been remodelled after the pattern of 
L. alienus. Out of the eight places in our current bibles 
where alien now appears, it was in 16 ii in four places only, 
alianl in three, alient in one. 

Substantivates of I-., -ent have sometimes taken F. -ant, 
as confidant, defendant, pendant. The substantive confidant 
has only been recently established. Richardson's earliest 
example is from Gilbert Burnet. Sir W. Scott still used the 
Latin form confident in the substantival sense : — 

— he had become involuntarily the confident at least, if not the 
accomplice, of plans, dark, deep, and dangerous. — IVavcrley, c. xxvii. 

Skeat thinks that in fiippani, of which the base is Scandi- 
navian, there has been a blending of Fr. -ant with North 
Knglish participle -and. 

406. In -ic, F. -ique : — angelic, apostolic, aquatic, artistic, 
hmhastic, concentric, domestic, eccentric, fanatic, fantastic, 
gigantic, heroic, lethargic, majestic, mephitic, narcotic, pedantic, 
public, romantic, rustic, specific, sulphuric, terrific, volcanic. 

These represent Latin -icixs (probably from Greek -ik6s), 
and though the question of French or Greek is sometimes 
a little embroiled, there can be no doubt that it was under 
French auspices we first took up this formative. A doubt 
*^'iay sometimes rise as to whether a given adjective belongs 
to this French class, or to the Greek class in 420. Where 
the stock of the word is un-Greek, we should naturally class 
it here. ■ 

But the reverse does not hold. A few purely Greek words 
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belong here rather than below, as apostolic apostolique, a 
word which was naturalized before the Greek revival. In 
such a case as fantastic^ although the word is Greek through- 
out, yet the spelling with f instead of ph seems to vindicate 
it for the ?rench reign. 

Here too must be ranged those national and character- 
istical designations, Arabic, Atlantic, Bardic, Gaelic, Gallic, 
Gothic, Icelandic, Keltic, Ptolemaic, Quixotic, Runic, Sardonic, 
Teutofiic. ^ 

4:07 • In -esque, F. -esque : — arabesque, barharesque, Dant- 
csqtie It. Dantesco, giganfcsqtie, grotesque, picturesque. 

grotesque. 

Withered, gT0tes(|ue, immeasurably old. 

William Wordsworth, Fish-women, 1820. 

New adjectives of this type have risen of late. Arthur Hugh 
Clough indulged the fancy of thus adjectiving Macaulay (in 
private correspondence) : — 

I have only detected one error myself, but it is a very Macaula) esque 
one. He speaks ‘ the onks of Magdalen ’ : they are elms. ^ 'riieie 
was no occasion to say anything but trees, but the temptation to say 
something particular was too strong. 

This French -esque came from the Italian -esco, and this 
again fromTeutonic-i sc, German -isch. TheOHG. diutisc, 
German Deutsch, is in Italian Tedesco. So that ihif^ 
French -esque is radically the same as our Saxon -isc and 
English ’ish, only having performed a tour through two 
Romanesque languages, it has come round to us with a new 
complexion,— an excellent illustration of the way in which 
resources of language are enlarged. 

408 . While upon Italian we may here insert -ese, a torm 
which, though Italian, was probably introduced to us by tne 
Spaniards, This is the form of certain nationardesignatiors, 
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as Annamese^ Bengalese^ Chinese^ Cingalese^ Genoese^ Japanese^ 
Maltese^ Portuguese^ Tyrolese. 

Recently it has been employed to characterize the style 
of an author, when that style wants a name, as Carlykse. 
Perhaps the first to use this figure was MacaullPf^ with his 
Johnsonese : 

Madame D’Arblay had carried a bad style to France. Slie brought 
back a style which we are really at a loss to describe. It is a sort of 
broken Johnsonese, a barbarous patois^ bearing the same relation to the 
language of Rassclas, which the gibljerish of the Negroes of Jamaica 
bears to the English of the House of Lords. — T. B. Macaulay, * Madame 
D’Arblny’ (1843). 

The orthography is rather Italian than Spanish. An 
Englishman is in Spanish called Ingles, but in Italian Inglese. 
At the time when our maritime expeditions and our politics 
brought us most into contact with Spaniards, our literary 
haljits were more influenced by the Italian language than by 
the Spanish: and hence it is quite possible that this -ese 
may have been learnt of Spaniards and yet dressed in an 
Italian orthography. 

409. The formative -eous, -ous, with which our French 
list concludes, is one that seems to thread together the Saxon 
-wis, and the French -ois or -eux, and the Latin -ius or -osus, 
in one sequential chain. We can hardly disconnect the 
modern righteous from the Saxon rihtwis, any more than 
^vc can courteous from EVench cortois, Late Latin cortensem, 
or gracious from gracieiix, which figures in linglish of the 
year 1402, as may be seen above, 71. 

Examples : — acrimonious, assiduous, arduous, auriferous, 
boisterous, chivalrous, covetous, criminous (Com. Pr. § 29), 
dexterous, disastrous, dolorous, enormous, erroneous, fastidious, 
flcfgitious, garrulous, glorious, gracious, imperious, jealous, 
licentious, marvellous, tnischiemus, multitudinous Sh., neces- 
sitous, noxious, obnoxious, obstreperous, ominous, onerous, out- 
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rageous, pious , poisonous^ precious^ preposterous^ propitious^ re- 
bellious^ religious, riotous, serious, specious, timorous, treacherous, 
zealous. 

Assimilated : — amphibious dfi(f)iiiLos. 

obstreperous. 

Nor is it a moan praise of rural life 
And solitude, that they do favour most, 

Most frc(pi(‘ntly call forth, and best sustain, 

'I'hese pure sensations; that can penetrate ^ 

The obstreperous city; . . . 

William Wordsworth, The Excursion, Ilk. iv. 

7}ielodions, spacious. 

Dan Chaucer, the first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preludvd those melodious bursts, that fill 
The sjiacious times of .threat Klizabclh 
With sounds that echo still. 

Tennyson, Dream of Fair IVbmen. 

Bumptious was a slang adjective which appeared about 
1830 at Oxford and Cambridge. It is now sometimes seen 
in literature : — 

‘Look at that comical sparrow,’ she said. ‘ Look how he cocks lii< 
head first on one side and then on the other. Does he want us to see 
him? Is he bumptious, or what?’ — George Macdonald, The Scahard 
Parish, ch. xi. 

Composite termination -ace-ous; after L. -aceus. Upon 
the analogy of this pattern the zoologists and botanists liave 
for their classifying purposes made a vast number of modcni 
Latin adjectives in -acea, as cetacea, crustaoea, rosacea, 
and hence the numbers of this composite termination:— 
argillaceous, cetaceous, cretaceous, crustaceous, herbaceous, man- 
branaceous, rosaceous, testaceous. 

stercoraceous. 

The stable yields a stercoraceous heap. 

William Cowper, The Task, Bk. iii 
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Another composite termination of this group is -an-e>ous, 
perhaps after the analogy of the Latin contemporaneus : — 
mttemporaneous^ extraneous^ instantaneous^ simultaneous, 

410. Here we bring the French Adjective to an end, but 
not without repeating the observation, which has been already 
made above under the Substantive, that the line of division 
between our French and Latin groups is much blurred. The 
i^encral case is this : We took the form itself from the French; 
hut the great bulk of the present constituents of the group 
have been derived to us from the Latin. It should be added 
that many words seem now most easily traceable to the Latin, 
which we originally borrowed from the French. For in the 
qreat latinizing tyranny, many words were purged from the 
tinge of their French original, and reclaimed to a Latin 
standard. I’lie tlclttable of Chaucer and Piers Plowman had 
become delectable long before John Bunyan wrote of the 
Delectable INIountains. Chaucers 0Otcl was relatinized to 
siibile. When the learned of the nation were steeped in 
f/alin, vast quantities of our old French words had a new 
surface of Latin put’ upon them. 


Latin Adjectival Forms, 

411 a, A few arc simply Latin words denuded of their 
terminations ; — acid acidus, lucid lucidus, sordid sordidiis, 
tranquil tranquillus. Or an e- final stands for the Latin 
ending : astute astutus. In sinister we have a rare (perhaps 
a solitary) instance of a Latin adjective passing unaltered 
into English ^ The formatives are — 

j It came in from the dialect of Heraldry, where ‘a bend sinister’ is 
the reverse of ‘ a bend dexter.*— A’iJic; English Dictionaty v. Bend. 
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-ose 411 K 

-ive ' . 412. 

-Ue, -il 413 a, 

-ine 413 b, 

-ent 414. 

-lent ...... 415. 

-ate 416 a. 

-at-ory 416 

-al, -ical, .^simal . . 417- 

-ar ...... 418 a. 

-ary 418 b. 


-an, -ian, -arian, -alian . 410. 

411 h, -ose. We begin our Latin list with a second issue 
of the Latin termination -osus. It is as markedly modern 
as the previous one is distinguished for its old standing in 
the language. Examples: — bellicose ^ globose M., gloriosc, 
grandiose^ jocose^ operose, oliose, varicose, 

412. In -ive, Latin -ivus : — aeZ/V't’, aggregative^ appreci- 
ative^ apprehensive^ associative^ authoritative^ comparative^ con- 
clush'e, creati7H\ ere sc ive Sh., decorative^ distinctive^ elective, 
ixetusive^ for get ive Sh., imaginative ^ inquisitive^ inventive, 
legislative y nocive (hurtful) Hooker, mmeupativey passive, 
pensive^ plaintive, positive, putative, reflective, reparative, re- 
pulsive, responsive, retentive, sensitive, speculative, suggestive, 
superlative, talkative. At one time this form inclined to a 
passive signification, as 


insuppressive. 

Nor the insuppressive mettle of our spirits. 

W. Shakspeare, Casar, ii. i. i.14' 


unexpressive. 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song., 

J. Milton, Lycidas, 
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But now it is confined to the active sense. See above, 
404. 

affroniive. 

Their behaviour to him, when they could not help seeing him, was 
very cold and disobliging; but as yet not directly affrontive. — Samuel 
Richardson, Clarissa Ilarlaive^ Letter iv. 

responsive. 

The swain responsive as the milk-maid sung. 

Oliver Goldsmith, The Deserted Village. 

specula lire. 

High on her speculative tower 
Stood Science waiting for the hour. 

\Villiam Wordsworth, The lid ipse of the Siuiy 1820. 

aggregative^ associalivey creativi\ inotive. 

Fancy is aggregative and associative- Imagination is creative, mo- 
tive. — John*Brown, M.D., llonc Subsccivtc, 

Siibstantivates many : — al/erfiafivi\ deieciivey execu/ivcy in- 
TictivCy motive y narrative, palliative, prerogalire, representative , 
sedative. 

Horne Tooke having obtained a scat in the House of Commons as 
representative of the famous borough of Old Sai um. — H. C. Robinson, 
1801. 

Assimilated '.—costive (Skeat). 

413 a. In -ile, -il; Latin -ills and -ilis, as juvenilis, facilis. 
The quantitive distinction is not observed in English. 

Examples : — civil, coniractiley docile, facile, fehrile, /erlile, 
f‘<miley gentile, hoslile, inf anlile, juvenile, servile, sessile, subtil. 

Substantivate missile, projectile. 

413 h. In -ine, -in ; Latin -inus, -ineus : — asinine, canine, 
divine, feminine, internecine, intestine, tnarine, masculine, 
sanguine. * 

D d 
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asinine. 

— that asinine feast of sow-thistles and brambles. — J. Milton, 
Education. 

Our pronunciation of marine is French, and thus we are 
again reminded that our Latin list is not entirely of direct 
Latin derival, but only j)revalently so. 

This form has produced some gentile adjectives; as, 
Florentine^ lAitm, Philisiinc. 

414. In -ent, from L. present participle -ens, -entis: — 
hcticvolcnf, confiihnf, (tipnnhni, efficient, eminent, excellent, fluent, 
indulgent, innocent, insolent, insolvent, lenient, munificent, obedi- 
ent, patent, patient, potent, prominent. 

dituent. 

His rule is not .Sir Roger de CoN*crley’s, that there is much to be saiil 
on both sides; but a lulc much more diluent of all certainty, viz. that 
there is no proof in any case in which there is anything to be said on the 
other side. — J. IJ. Mozley, Essays, ii. 379: ‘The Argument of Design.’ 

Substanti vales : — delinquent, expedient, incident, insolvent, 
patent, patient, precedent, student, superintendent. But some 
of the Substantivates have reverted to the F. -ant (405) of 
our earlier usage ; as, confidant, dependant (yet Independents), 
intendant (yet supierintendenP), pendant. 

416. The form -lent, L. -lentus, must be distinguished 
from the foregoing ; — corpulent, esculent, feculent, flatulent, 
fraudulent, opident, somnolent, succulent, truculent, violent, 
virulent^. 


^ This is a case of relatinization ; writers of the 17 th and i-'>th cen- 
turies wrote superintendant. 

“ Some adjectives in -ent, with an L of the root, have a false semblance 
of belonging here, as benevolent, equivalent, indolent, insolent, pcevalcn , 
malevolent. Here we seem almost over the border of Knglish phih^V^y’ 
but in dealing with such a masterfully borrowing language as ours, « 
not always easy to draw the boundary line. 
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esculent. 

The Chinese present a striking contrast with ourselves in the care 

which they bestow on their esculent vegetation A more general 

knowledge of the properties and capabilities of esculent plants would 
])C an important branch pf popular education.— C. I). Iladham, 7'h( 
Esculent Eunguses of England y ed. F. Currey, p. xvi. 

416 a. In -ate, from the Latin participle -atus : — accurate, 
compassionate y considerate^ delicate^ desolate, determinate, illiler- 
ale, immediate, inchoate, inordinate, mediate, moderate, olstinate, 
passionate, sedate, separate, subordinate, temperate. 

416 h. In -ory, L. -orius, which upon L. participles -atus. 
-sus, makes -atory and -aory: — commendatory, compulsory, 
criminatory, derogatory, exculpatory, expiatory, illusory, 
nigr atory, nugatory, obligatory, preparatory, promissory, 
propitiatory, respiratory, satisfactory, supplicatory, 

criminatory. 

And was taken with strongly criminatory papers in his possession. 

Substantivate : — Consistory, lavatory, observatory. Pur- 
gatory. 

auditory. 

This mode of teaching sorted out its auditory by a self-acting 
incchaiiisni. — Henry Latham, Pastor Pastoruut, chapter x. 

417. In -al, L. -alia: — accidental, carnal, casual, colonial, 
colossal, commercial, conditional, diurnal, electoral, eternal, 
formal, general, governmental, habitual, influential, iniuisitorial, 
inkllcclual, inielligential M., intentional, legal, martial, mural, 
normal, nuptial, oval, papal, parental, parochial, partial, penal, 
perennial, personal, plural, provincial, radical, rural, sctisual, 
suicidal, universal. 

general, sorial. 

It being evident that things are ranked under names into sorts or 

pecies only as lliey agree to certain abstract ideas to which we have 

Qncxed those names, tJie essence of each genus or sort comes to be 

D d 2 
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nothing but that abstract idea, which the general or * sortal * (if I ma^ 
have leave so to call it from * sort,’ as I do * general ’ from gemis) nam ■ 
stands for. — J. Locke, Essay III. iii. 15. 

residual. 

But the planetary orbits turned out to be not quite circular after all ; 
and grand as was the service Copernicus rendered to science, Kepler 
and Newton had to come after him. What if the orbit of Darwinism 
should be a little too circular? What if species should offer residual 
phciioinena, here and there, not explicable by natural selection? — 
T. II. Huxley, Lay Sermons. 

Subslantivate : — cardinal, cathedral, confessional, creden- 
tials, general (captain), initial, manual, material, moral, official, 
pedal, principal, prodigal, professional, 300. 

In like manner capital is now better known as a sub- 
stantive. For a capital city we say a Capital ; for capital 
letters we say Capitals ; the chapiters in architecture are 
called Capitals. So that there is a freshness, as of novelty 
almost, about the reverted adjectwal use : — 

The old traditions which invested i)arents with the right to goveri 
their chihlrcn, and made Obedience the caj)ital virtue of childhood, 
have begun to disappear. — K. W. Dale, 't'he Ten Conimandmcnh 
0^72% p. 7 - 

Cumulate -ical, at first based upon French -ic (406), and 
afterwards extended to our Greek adjectives in -ic. The 
adjectives in French -ique, English -ic ran with unusual 
celerity into substantival significations, as domestique, 
domestic] physique, physic] logique, logic. Hence there 
rose a further demand for an adjectival form which should 
be unequivocal. This may well be the account of that strain 
of adjectives in -ical which is one of the notes of the 
literature of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and 
which has been largely discarded in recent times. Matthew 
Parker dreaded the • Germanical natures ' of those who would 
fain have Zwinglianized the Church of England. In i Chron. 
xxii. 5 is ‘ exceeding magnifical.' 
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domestical. 

Dogs and such like domestical creatures. — Richard Sibs, Settles 
Conflict^ ch. x. 

Such discarded forms have an air of obsolete old-fishioned- 
ncss about them, and it almost excites a surprise to find that 
after all we have been rather arbitrary in our discontinuance 
of some, while wc have continued to use others whose case is 
ijowise different. We familiarly use archccological^ categorical^ 
cynical y ecclesiastical^ economical, ecumenical, encyclical, evan- 
gelical, logical, mathematical, mechanical, methodical, periodical, 
physiological, political, practical, rhetorical, statistical, surgical, 
symmetrical, technical, tropical, 7 vhimsicaL 

111 the following quotation however wc feel that the cumu- 
late ending is not without point : — 

It has been objected by some, who wish to be numbered among the 
sons of learning, that Vopc’s version of Homer is not Homerical. — 
S. Johnson, The Lives of the English Poets, * Tope.’ 

In some instances this variety has ended in differentiation 
of sense ; thus, we say economic in relation to the public, but 
economical in relation to private housekeeping. So again 
ecclesiastic and ecclesiastical, politic and political, have their 
distinct and projier uses. This is one of the wai s by which 
language is enriched. 

Cumulate -arial, based upon -ary, as in 

actuarial. 

Of course all this could be avoided if the payments and the allow- 
ances were originally based on a scientific calculation of the probabilities 
of life; but too often they arc drawn up by men ignorant of actuarial 
science, and society after society has broken down in its old age. — The 
IHily Tclegi'aph, 19 Oct., 18S9. 

Another composite with -al is -esim-al, based upon the 
-estm- of the Latin superlative : — centesimal, infinitesimal. 

The termination -al has attached itself much to substan- 
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lives in -it ion ^ -ion, -ation\ — additional, conditional, congrega- 
tional, constitutional, devotional, educational, emotmial, frac- 
tional, functional, intentional, national, occasional, professional, 
rational, sensational, traditional. 

418 a. -ar, T.atin -aris: — auricular, circular, conciliar, 
consular, familiar, linear, molecular, orbicular, perpendicular, 
polar, popular, regular, secular, similar, singular, stellar, 
vulgar. 

Substantivate : — circular, scholar. 

Here we may observe that most of this group end in li-ar 
or l-ar, as also some few of the group above enebin ri-al or 
r-al. The T.alin terminations -alis and -aria were mere 
variations of the same formative, and -aria was preferred for 
ease of utterance when an / was near, as reversely (though in 
our examples it is less manifest) -alis was preferred when the 
root had r as in rural'. This is an instance of what is 
technically called ‘ Dissimilatio;.,’ because it is in its nature 
and motive the opposite to Assimilation. 

418 b. In -ary, Latin -arius : — contemporary, customary, 
exemplary, imaginary, tnilitary, missionary, parliamentary, 
secondary, salutary, sanitary, stationary, stipendiary, tertiary, 
visionary. 

petitmiary. 

Ros. Nay, I pre’ thee now, with most petitionary velieinence, tell 
me who it is. — As You Like It, iii. i. 

Claspt hands and that petitionary grace 
Of sweet seventeen subdued me ere she spoke. 

Tennyson, The Brook. 

parliatimitary , niilitary. 

The consequence was, that as the jealousies between the I’arlianient 
and army rose up, each side aj^pealcci to him as its especial friend, and 


^ Brachet, Dictionnaire Eiymologiqtte de la Langue Fran^atse, p- 
-xxvi, and v. Flairer. 
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the parliamentary Cromwell was arbitrating on the very dissatisfactions 
in the army which the military Cromwell had been fostering. — J. B. 
Mozley, Essays, i. 264. 

Subi^tantivale : — commentary, commissary, dignitary, func- 
tionary, missionary, obituary, prebendary. 

419 . -an, -ian, J^atin -anus, -ianus: — African, American. 
Christian, Darwinian, diocesan, Dojninican, Franciscan, Hi- 
bernian, hidian, metropolitan, Persian, Polynesian, Puritan, 
Roman, Russian, Scandinavian, veteran. 

Siibstantivatc : — pedestrian. 

This form acquired its imi)ortance in the first century of 
the Roman Empire. The soldiers who attached themselves 
to Julius Caesar in the civil wars were called Juliani, and this 
grew to be the established formula for a body of supporters 
or followers. The friends of Otho were Othoniani, those 
of Vitellius Vitelliani ; and in the same period it was that 
‘the disciples were called Christians first at Antioch.' Next 
it served for personal names; as Appian, Cyprian, Gratian, 
Hadrian, Lucian, Vakntinian. 

Assimilated ; — Ossian. 

To this class of legends belong the poems respecting Saint Patrick 
and the old warrior-poet, Oisln, with whom the modern reader is better 
acf|uainted under the name of Ossian. 'I'liey are to this day chaiinted 

in tliose parts of Ireland in which the Gaelic language is spoken 

Oisiii had died two centuries before Patrick’s mission. — Aubrey de 
Vere, Legends of St. PatHck, 1872 ; Preface. 

Cumulation of -ian upon -ar, -ary, produces -arian: — 
lafitudinarian, parliamentarian, septuagenarian, Trinitarian, 
utilitarian, valetudinarian, vegetarian. 

uniformitarian. 

Before such mountains as those of the Cambrian formation on the 
north-west coast of Scotland — cut out of tlic thickness of apparently 
one continuous deposit— full of the ripple marks of the sea, and yet 
destitute of lifi^the theoretical uniformitarian may well stand abashed. 
''The Duke of Argyll in Nineteenth Century, Jan. 1891. 
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upon -al, produces -alian, as bacchanalian^ episcopalian^ 
sesquipedalian. 

I will end this section with a remark suggested by these 
latter paragraphs. We should notice the liability of the 
Adjective to a cumulation of formatives, a liability which the 
Substantive does not share. The cause lies in the sub- 
stantivation of adjectives, which are by this means driven 
to assume an additional mark of their adjectival character. 
Before the adjective incident became a substantive, there was 
no need for the newer adjective incidental. 

It is much hnrdcr to judge right of the true perfection of Style, 
while a j)articular Author is criticized or defended, than when only 
incident exanii)Ies arc brought, independently of that kind of personal 
tjuarrel.- -John Constable, Kejlections upon Accuracy of Style (1731^, 
J )ialoguc iii. 


Greek Adjectival Forms. 

420. The Greek forms arc : — 

-ic 

-istic 

-astic 

-oid 

In -ic, from the Greek -i»coy: — accidemic. acoustic, crsflie/ie, 
analytic^ anarchic, arctic, antarctic, apathetic, apologetic, 
archaic, aromatic, athletic, atomic, authentic, barbaric ]\I., 
cathartic, caustic, comic, despotic, diatonic, dramatic, dynamic, 
economic, elastic, electric {tjX^Krpov amber), epic, ethic, gastric, 
graphic, mimetic, fnystic, onomatopwetic, optic, pathetic, phonetic, 
plastic, poetic, pwly technic, pragmatic, propdiylactic, strategic, 
synoptic, theoretic. 

These are distinguishable from those in -ic after the 
French -ique, by being entirely of Greek material. 

• These adjectives may be called good classical Greek, e' ca 
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though in some instances a modern hand has added the 
termination. But there are others which, though of classic 
material, are simply of modem fabric. Such are Ailantic, 
geocentric (‘ the literal language of the geocentric astronomy,' 
Nineteenth Century, Jan. pyrotechnic^ telegraphic. 

The bulk of these adjectives are shared by us with all the 
great languages of Western Europe, and this, with the sub- 
stantival -ics and -ism, arc the forms which most conspicuously 
represent the influence of ancient Greek in the modern 
world, and the importance of its contributions towards the 
formation of a universal terminology. 

-istic, -astic, from the Greek -co-rt <17 -aariK^ : — antagonistic^ 
iharaclcristic, drastic, enthusiastic, gymnastic, naturalistic, 
patristic, pleonastic, pugilistic, rationalistic, scholastic, social’ 
istic, somnambulistic. Sometimes dstic has come by -ic added 
to a previous -ist, as Calvinistic, Hellenistic, Recent pro- 
ducts are individualistic, stylistic. 

If, as all available statistics attest, llie fringe of destitution and 
ij;noran<’e grows less and less, while the area of comfort and intelligence 
extends, Individualism— so far as our system is individual istic --is 
ahundantly justified. — The Stand ard, March 7, 1891. 

Those in -oid were originally adjectival, but they have 
come to be used so much as substantives, that for adjectival 
purposes the Latin -al is added, making the composite ter- 
mination -oidal : — cycloidal, spheroidal. 


Comparison of Adjectives, 

421. (i) Some slight traces remain of that ancient Indo- 
l^mropean -ma superlative, which we see in Greek and Latin, 
as in f^dofios, infimus, pritnus, optimus, ullimus. 

It is a remarkable point of agreement between IMoesogothic 
and Anglosaxon, that these two, almost to the exclusion of 
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the other dialects, have preserved this ancient form. The 
specimens which linger on in English are masked under a 
modern guise, as if compounded with more and most. 


Mcesogotiiic 

Anglosaxon 

English 

fruma 

forma 

foremost 

aftuma 

aeftema 

aftermost 

hinduma 

hindema 

hindermost 

innuma 

innema 

innermost 


iitema 

uttermost 


medema 

midmost 


nii!fema 

nethermost 


In these cases the more recent -est has been added upon 
the ancient -ma, and the termination at first was not -most l)ut 
-mc0l : thus from A.S. came eftemr^t, and 

later aftermost. This coacervation of forms began early. Al- 
ready the Mocsogothic has aftuma and aftumist, hinduma 
and hindumist, fruma and framist; showing that -ma had 
become obscure at that distant period. The MG. had also a 
new comparative frumoza built upon the old siiperlativ(‘ 
fruma, of which new comparative we have the exact ana- 
logue in our for-m-er. 

( 2 ) The system of comparison which is common to the 
w'hole Teutonic family is that in -er and -est. In MG. the -r 
of our comparative appears as -z, in the terminations -is, 
-6s, -iza, oza ; our -est is MG. -ist. 

(3) ^Ve English have moved on to a third method, namely 
by prefixing the adverbs 7norc and most ; a method which is 
also used in Swedish and Danish, and which is apparently 
imitated from the Romance languages. 

422. This has gained immensely in modern times upon 
the elder forms, insomuch that the comparison by -er and 
•est is rarely used now for words of more than two syllables . 
and hot always for these. In early writers we meet witi 
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anctenfer, eloquejiter^ honourablesi^ but in our day such forms 
are used only for a certain humorous effect. 

cunningest. 

Does human nature possess any free, volitional, or truly anthropo- 
morphic element, or is it only the cunningest of all Nature^s clocks? — 
Professor Huxley, Lay Sermons^ viii. 

wonderfullest. 

I like travels, too, a bit, and now and then I get hold of an interesting 
Life, but mostly they’re about people that nobody ever knew anything 
about till they were dead, and then somebody makes ’em out to be the 
wonderfullest people that ever lived. — Episodes in an Obscure Lifc^ 
vol. ii. ch. viii. 

startleder. 

And yet, if you ’ll believe me, I once found a fairy story in a blue- 
book. If 1 ’d found a fairy in it I couldn’t have been startleder. — Id. 
ibid. 

Flcxional and phrasal comparison are often played off 
against each other ; as delighf/ullesl . . . most led ions : 

I have here prescribed thee. Reader, the delight fullest task to the 
Spirit, and the most tedious to the Flesh, that ever men on Earth were 
imployed in. — R. Jlaxtcr, Sainls Kest^ Introduction to Fourth Part ; 
1652. 

There are a few Anomalous forms of comparison, and 
they are ancient : 


good 

better 

best 

bad 

worse 

worst 

much 

more 

most 

little 

less 

least 


Cumulate comparatives, in which -<7* is added to the 
anomalous form, appear in lesser, worser\ 

... the greater light to rule the day, and the lesser light to rule the 
night . — Genesis i. 16 (1611). 

Now with a general peace the world was blest; 

While our’s, a world divided from the rest, 

A dreadful quiet felt, and worser far 
Than^arms, a sullen interval of war. 

John Dryden, Astraa Redux (1660) init. 
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Logical f tine lion of the Adjective ; with a remarkahle 
consequence, 

423 a. Having said so much on adjectival forms, let us now 
consider the logical character of the adjective, and a practical 
effect of that logical character upon our habitual conversation. 
An adjective is plainly of the nature of a predicate, and to 
select a predicate for a subject is an act of judgment. It is 
manifest that judgment is more exercised in the utterance of 
adjectives than in that of substantives. Nay, further, judg- 
ment is more exercised in the use of adjectives than even 
in that of verbs. The verb is indeed an instrument of 
predication more completely than the adjective is ; but then 
the verb predicates action while the adjective predicates 
quality, and quality is harder to discern than action. I say 
‘ horse ’ from mere memory of my mother-tongue, and \vc 
hardly dignify it as an act of judgment if a man uses that 
word in the right place, and shews that he knows a horse 
when he sees it. Nor do we call it an exercise of judgment 
to say that a horse walks, trots, gallops, leaps, but to say 
good horse, bad horse, sound horse, young horse, is an affair 
of judgment. A child knows when he secs a garden, and 
we do not call it an act of judgment (except in technical 
logic) to exclaim ' There 's a garden.' But to use ^ garden ' 
adjectively, as when a person comes across a flower, and 
says it is a garden flower, this is an act of judgment which 
it takes a botanist to exercise safely. This being so, the 
adjective involves a greater chance of making a mistake, or 
of coming into collision with the judgments of others, than 
any oth::r part of speech. Partly from the rarity of good 
and confident judgment, and partly it may also be from the 
modesty which social intercourse requires, we perceive thi'^ 
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effect, that there is a shyness about the utterance of adjec- 
tives. Of original adjectives, I mean; such as can at all 
carry the air of being the speaker s own. And hence it has 
come about, that there is in each period or generation, one 
or more chartered social adjectives which may be used freely 
and safely. Such adjectives enjoy a sort of empire for the 
time in which they are current. Their meaning is more or 
less vague, and it is this quality that fits them for their oflice. 
For while it would be hard to define what such an adjective 
precisely meant, it is nevertheless perfectly well understood ; 
and Dr. Johnson’s saying is justified, that the things hardest 
to define arc mostly those which are least in need of defini- 
tion. 

Adjectives which manifestly bear this character arc '—free^ 
merry ^ fair^ pretty^ air sty naughty y lovely y quaint , finey eteganty 
handsome y cannic, nice. 

423 b. The first of these has been a chief heir-loom 
from Saxon times, and has made a figure in all stages of 
the national story. Perhaps no other Saxon adjective is 
comparable for length and variety of career to the word free, 
Originalh' meaning lordly, noble, gentle (78, 377), it has 
with each change of the national aim so changed its usage 
as still to lake a prominent place. In the growth of the 
municipal bodies the privileged members were designated 
free-men\ in the constitutional struggles it managed to 
represent the idea of liberty; and in these latter days, when 
social equality is the universal pretension, it signifies the 
manners thereon attendant in the modern coupling, free and 
easy. 

The primal sense may still be seen as late as Shakspeare : 

Aia, I thanke thee, Hector: 

Thjou art too gentle, and too free a man. 

Troylus and Cressiddy iv. 5. 139. 
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423 c. Obvious examples of this sort of privileged adjec- 
tive are the merry of the ballads, and the fair and pretty of 
the Elizabethan period. In Mrs. Cowden Clarke's Con- 
cordance to Shakspcare, there are about seven hundred 
examples of fair^ besides a few derivatives and compounds. 
The perpetual recurrence of the word made it a good butt : 

King. All hailc sweet Madame, and fairc time of day. 

Qu. Fairc in all Haile is fowle, as I coiicciiic. 

King. Construe my specclics better, if you may. 

I. ones Laiwnrs Losi, v. 2. 340. 

/’««. Faire be to you my Lord, and to all this faire company; fairc 
desires in all faire measure fairely "uide them, especially to you faire 
Queene, faire thoughts be your faire pilhnv. 

Helen. Deere Lord, you are full of faire words. 

Van. You speake your faire pleasure sweete Queene: faire Prince, 
here is good broken Musicke . — Troyliis and Cressida, iii. i. 46. 

Here also I think we must class that remarkable adjective 
for cross, shrewish, which was current in the i6th and 17th 
centuries — I mean a/rst, a word which Professor Skeat could 
hardly have omitted if he had not been rather shy of ex- 
pounding^. I suppose it is certainly a glib corruption of 
cursed, though the thread of association may be somewhat 
attenuated. The passages in Shakspcare are too numerous 
and well-known to quote, and the monosyllabic form is 
constant. I take an example from the latter half of the 
17th century. 

— ' he writ a very curst letter to him, in which he said he would have 
no more to do with him.’ — Clarendon, Ilistoiy, ix. 76. 


* The obscurity that hangs about curst is apart from that which hangs 
about the verb curse, which first appears in annals of 1137 1140. 

Jacob Grynin was at a loss to explain this verb, saying (Gr. i. 247), 
‘CURSIAN Weiss ich nicht befriedigend zu erkldren.’ Ever since I ob- 
served tlK- living usages of the Danish language 1 have dimly thought 
this word Scandian, and now I see that Skeat so regards it. But what 
weighed with me was not only the Swedish and Danish forms as given 
by him, but even more the frequent interjectional usage of kors ! 
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To the same general epoch belongs the adjective naught 
or naughty, once a social adjective of much vogue. But 
the public taste got sated, and an adjective that has stood 
with a large variety of substantives, is now reduced to the 
one coupling ‘ naughty child.* 

In the Bible of 16 ii, 2 Kings ii. 19, ‘the water is nought*; 
jeremiah xxiv. 2, ‘ very good figges . . . very naughty figgcs.* 
The instances of naught and naughty in Shakspearc are 
numerous and various. 

Lovely luucltclj after OF. amable (F. aimable amiable) 
received added volume from Luther*s lieblich, as in Ps, 
cxxxv. 3, where 1539 has lovely, but in 1611 appears 

as the succedaneous word. But 1611 did much to make 
lovely an adjective of vogue : ‘ lovely and pleasant,* 2 Sam. i. 
23 ; ‘ he is altogether lovely,* Song of Songs, v. 16 ; ‘a very 
lovely song,* Ezek. xxxiii. 32 ; ‘ whatsoever things are lovely,* 
Phil. iv. 8. 

423 d. Another adjective which has filled a space in the 
history of our language is the adjective quamt. This was 
already a greab word in the transition period ; it was an 
established word of old standing when Chaucer wrote, and 
it still retains some vitality. In Old French it was written 
coint, Ital. conto, and Ducange derived it from comptus, 
neat, trim, orderly, handsome, but Diez traced it to Latin 
cognitus. The derivation of Diez accounts for the physical 
conformation of the word, just as acquaint is adcognitare. 
But the sentiment draws towards comptus, and it almost 
seems as if the word had derived its body from the one 
source and its mind from the other. 

At the time of the rise of King's English in the fourteenth 
century, quaint was a great social adjective denoting an in- 
definite comjjass of merit and approbation. Whatever things 
were agreeable, elegant, clever, neat, trim, gracious, pretty. 
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amiable, taking, affable, proper, spruce, handsome, happy, 
knowing, dodgy, cunning, artful, gentle, prudent, wise, dis- 
creet (and all this is but a rough translation of Roquefort’s 
equivalents for coint), were included under this popular 
predicate. In Chaucer, the spear of Achilles, which can 
both heal and hurt, is called a 'quaint spear’: — 

And fell in speech of Telephns the king 
And of Achilles for his qiicinte spere. 

For he coiide with it bothe hcle and dcre. 

Cantcrbiuy TaUs^ 10553 . 

Shakspeare has 'quaint Ariel’ (Tempest, i. 2J; and in 
Much Ado about Nothing, iii. 4. 20 : ' But for a fine, quaint, 
graceful and excellent fashion, yours is worth ten on ’t.’ 

By the time we come to Spenser it has acquired a new 
sense, very naturally evolved from the possession of all the 
most esteemed social accomplishments ; it has come to mean 
fastidious. Florimell, when she has taken refuge in the hut 
of the witch, is fain to accept her rude hospitalities : 

And gan rcconifort her in her rude wysc, 

With womanish compassion of her plaint^ 

\Viping the tcarcs from her suffused eyes, 

And bidding her sit <lowne, to rest her faint 
And wcaric limbes awhile. She, nothing tpiaint 
Nor ’sdeignfull of so homely fashion, 

Sith brought she was now to so hard constraint, 

Sat downe upon the dusty ground anon : 

As glad of that small rest as bird of tempest gon. 

The Faery Queate, iii. 7. 10. 

Another stage in our national history, and we come to the 
period at which the word has stuck fist ever since, and there 
rooted itself. Wc may almost say that the word quaint now 
signifies ‘after the fashion of the seventeenth century,’ or 
something to that effect It means something that is pretty 
after some bygone standard of prettyness ; and if we trace 
back the time we shall find it in the seventeenth century, 
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where it has come to be associated with the diction of 
Fuller. 

423 e. Another such was the adjective fine. 

With vessels in her bond of gold ful fine. 

Knighies Tale, 2911. 

Fine writing, according to Mr. Addison, consists of sentiments, 
which are natural, without being obvious. There cannot be a juster, 
and more concise definition of fine writing. — David Hume, Essay xxiii. 

So, in The Chaplain of the Fleets a romance, purporting 
the date of about 1750 ; — 

* We must go fine, child,* said Mrs. Esther. ‘ T, for my part, because 
a fine appearance is due to my position : you, because you are young 
and beautiful. — Vol. ii, c. i. 

The truly philosophical language of my worthy and leamcd friend 
Mr. Harris, the author of Hermes^ a work that will be read and admired 
as long as there is any taste for philosophy and fine writing in Britain. — 
Lord Monboddo, Origin and Progress of Language^ init. 

The prevalency of this adjective made it natural in the 
middle of the last century, when French writers began to 
speculate about ‘ Les Beaux Arts,’ to find an English 
equivalent in the expression Fine Arts, 

423 yT The adjective elegant was another such. It is now 
little used : perhaps the only new combination it has formed 
in our day is in the dialect of the apothecary, who speaks of 
an ‘ elegant preparation.' 

But in the last century, and in the early part of this 
century, we had ‘ Elegant Extracts,' and elegant in a variety 
of honoured positions. Scott spoke of Goethe as ‘ the 
elegant author of The Sorrows of Wcrthcr.' In the first 
sentence of Bishop Lowth's address To the King, which is 
prefixed to his Isaiah, this word comes in, thus : 

SIRE, 

An attempt to set in a just light the writings of the most sublime and 
elegant of the Prophets of the Old Testament, &c. 

George Hdrne (afterwards Bishop of Norwich), towards 
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the close of last century published some sermons, and half 
apologising in his Preface said: — 

This form of publication is generally supposed less advantageous at 
present than any other. But it may be questioned whether the supposi- 
tion does justice to the age, when we consider only the respect which 
has so recently been paid to the sermons of the learned and elegant 
Dr. Blair. 

But long before any of these, Sir T. Browne in his ‘ Religio 
Medici,’ § 49 (c. 1635) had characterized St. Paul as: ‘ That 
elegant apostle, which seemed to have a glimpse of heaven/ 

423 g. Another adjective that was once in vogue is hand- 
some : 

For a few days every morning visit in Highbury included some 
mention of the handsome letter Mrs. Weston had received. ' I sup- 
pose you have heard of the handsome letter Mr. Frank Churchill had 
written to Mrs. Weston ? I understand it was a very handsome letter, 
indeed. Mr. Woodhouse told me of it. Mr. Woodhouse saw the letter, 
and he says he never saw such a handsome letter in his life.’ — Jane 
Austen, Emma, c. 2 . 

And to this list we may add also cwi 7 , which had some- 
thing of a run. William Wilbcrforce writing tp Hannah 
More (about 1821) said: 

In consequence of a very civil message from the Duchess of Kent, 
1 waited on her this morning. She received me with her fine animated 
child on the floor by her side with its playthings, of which' I soon 
became one. She was very civil. 

There are other examples, as, arrant, honnic, canny. 
Dr. Murray gives the senses of canny under ten heads, and 
some of them subdivided. 

424 . But none of these ever reached a greater, if so great, 
a vogue as the chartered adjective of our own and our fathers 
generation, namely, the adjective nice njoce, OF. nice, I^at. 
nescius ignorant. In its original sense of ignorant, it occurs 
in Robert of Gloucester, ‘For he was nyce and kowj^e no 
wisdoln,’ p. io6 b (Skeat) ; and this sense is found as late iis 
Chaucer, Cant. Tales 6520, ‘wise and nothing nice.’ 
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The word dates from the great French period, and at first 
meant ignorant, foolish, absurd, ridiculous; then in course 
of time it came to signify whimsical, fantastic, wanton^ adroit ; 
and thence it slid into the meaning of subtle, delicate, sensi- 
tive, dainty, delicious. Perhaps nesh hn-®sc, soft, tender, 
has contributed to the English development of this adjective. 
Of its modern social application, we have already a foretaste 
in Milton ; 

A nice and subtle happiness I see 
Thou to thyself proposest in the choice 
Of thy associates . — Paradise Lost^ viii. 399 . 

Should an essayist endeavour by description to convey the 
signification of this word in those peculiar social uses so 
familiar to all, he would find that he had undertaken a 
difficult task. It implies more or less the possession of 
those qualities which enjoy the approbation of society under 
its present code. 

As far back as 1823, a young lady objected to Sydney 
Smith : * Ob, don’t call me nice^ Mr. Sydney ; people only say 
that when they can say nothing else.’ This expostulation 
drew forth his Definition of a Nice Person, which may be 
seen in the Memoir of his Life, and which will serve to 
complete the case of this important little office-bearing 
adjective. 


Adjectival Morphology. 

426. Let us close this section with some observations on 
the morphology of adjectival expression, that is, on the 
divers ways it has of dressing itself up to act its part on 
the stage of language. There are three ways in which the 
adjectival idea clothes itself and finds expression, which it 
**iay be convenient to call the three Adjections. 

£02 
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1. The first, which may be called the Flat\ is by colloca- 
tion. Thus, brick and stone are substantives; but mere 
posilion^before another substantive turns them into adjec- 
tives, as brick house^ stone wall) and the latter, when con- 
densed into a compound substantive, stone-wall, may again 
by collocation make a new adjective, as ' Stone-wall Jackson/ 

Thus wc speak of garden flowers and hedge flowers : — 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden smiled, 

And still where many a garden flower grows wild. 

* Oliver Goldsmith, Deserted Village. 

In some instances a substantive, through long standing in 
such a position, has acquired the adjectival habit exclusively. 
Thus milch, in the expressions ‘ milch cow,' ‘ milch goat,’ 
though now an adjective, yet is nothing but a phonetic 
variety of the substantive milk, just as church and kirk are 
varieties of the same word. Let our typical example of this 
adjection be elm tree. 606. 

2, The second, which may be called the Flexional, is by 
modification of form, either (a) in the way of Case, as foots 
paradise, nature s music, a snaits pace, a Jacob's staff Sp. 
Th's is a power in poetry : 

Her angels face 

As the great eye of heaven, shyned bright. 

And made a sunshine in the shady place. . * 

Edmund Spenser, Faery Qneene, i. 3. 4. 

^ I have been asked, W'hy ‘Flat*? To this I can only answer by 
another question; — Why do you say *a flat refusal ’? or, *a flat contra- 
diction ’ ? or, ‘ No, I won’t, that s flat ’ ? What does the word mean in 
the following quotations? — ‘He turned neither better nor worse then 
flat Atheist,’ Thomas Fuller, Abel Kedevivus, 1651. 'Now here we 
have a positive assertion ; and it is one which can only be met by a 
contradiction as direct and flat as truth demands, and as the courtesies 
of literature will allow,’ The Duke of Argyll in * Nineteenth Century,’ 
Jan. 1891, p. 21.— Only this I will add, that it is not used disparag- 
ingly; for the structures which I have called Flat are of the purest 
native idiom, and it is due to these structures perhaps more than to any 
other that can be named, when good English diction jnerits the praise 
of ‘ racy/ 
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Roh. When thou wak’st, with thine owne fooles eies pcepe . — A Mid- 
somnicr Nights Dreamc^ iv. i. 81 . 

or (p) through an adjectival formative, as elmen tree. The 
latter, being the most prevalent of all modes of adjection, 
has occupied to itself the whole name of Adjective. 

3. The third way, which may be called the Phrasal, is by/ 
means of a symbol-word, and most prominently by the pre- 
position of^ as gate of heaven^ plank of elm. 

This adjection we have learnt from the French; and 
although we use it less than our neighbours, yet we are well 
acquainted with such expressions as men of business, persons 
of strong opinions, arms of precision, days of yore, matters of 
course, families of note, garlands of delight. 

420. This triple Adjection pervades the language, and is 
one of the springs of its flexibility. In the compound knight- 
hood the word knight is an adjective by collocation. If we 
say knight's rank, or knightly rank, this is the second adjec- 
tion. The third adjection is when we say rank or quality of 
knight. Thus we may tabulate to almost any extent : 


I. 

2 . 

3 . 

gold 

golden 

of gold 

silver 

silvern, silvery 

of silver 

steel 

steclly (398) 

of steel 

limber 

tirabern 

of timber 

velvet 

velvety 

of velvet 

wood 

wooden 

of wood 


The following line displays the first and third : — 

The velvet scabbard held a sword of steel. 

II. W. Longfellow, King Robert of Sicily. 

The next quotation displays the second and third : — 

rational . . . of reason. 

Law rationall therefore, which men commonly vse to call the law of 
nature, . . . maynbc termed most fitly the law of reason. — R. Hooker, 
Of the Lmves 8 lc. i. 8 . 
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Cumulation of the second and third is employed in as- 
severation; as ‘of the earth earthy': 

Now sdch a view of the clerical office is of the world worldly. — 
Frederic Myers, Catholic Thoughts^ ii. i8. 

427. This analysis would not be quite idle if it were only 
for an observation which it enables us to make on the rela- 
tive adjectional habits of the three languages. 

1. The flat adjection is peculiarly English. There is 
indeed a rare and fitful use of it in French, but in German 
it is quite gone, having passed into the sphere of the Com- 
pounds. 

2. The adjection 2 (^z), unknown because impossible in 
French, is common to English and German. The 2 {b) is 
the technical Adjective, and all this section has been occupied 
with it, and it is common to the three as to all mature 
languages. But the German, being destitute of the First 
Adjection, and little disposed to avail itself of the Third, uses 
this Flexional one to an astonishing extent. Thus Jacob 
Grimm’s Grammar is with perfect propriety called ‘die 
Grimmsche Grammatik,’ and his works are spoken of as 
• die Grimmschen Werke.’ 

3. The third adjection is imitated a little in German and 
a good deal in English, but in neither to such a degree as to 
obscure the fact that it was French by origin, or to interfere 
with its natural heritage as a j^rominent characteristic of the 
French in common with the other Romanesque languages. 

Such are the three ways in which the expression of the 
adjectival idea is managed, the three methods of adjection, 
the variations in Adjectival Morphology. 

This threefold variety of adjectives, Flat, Flexional, and 
Phrasal, has a philological importance which will appear in 
the ne:;t section, where it will be made the basis of the whole , 
arrangement. 
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3 . Of the Adverb. 

428. In Adverbs our attention shall be given to one 
leading character. It is that which has been already traced 
in the adjectives at the end of the last section. The adverbs 
rise stage above stage in a threefold gradation. They are 
either Flat, Flexional, or Phrasal ; and this division gives the 
plan of the present section. 

If a substantive becomes an adverb by position we call it 
a Flat Adverb, as forest wild in 219. Or if an adjective is 
so transformed — as 

extreme. 

All the former Editions being extream Faulty. — Preface to Tele- 
inachus] translated by Littlebury and Boyer, iith ed. ; 1721. 

these are flat adverbs. If we say extremely faulty we use 
a flexional adverb : and the same thing may be expressed by 
a phrasal adverb, thus, faulty in the extreme. 

But before proceeding to catalogue, it will be desirable to 
apprehend clearly what an adverb is, in the most pure and 
simple acceptation of the term. The adverb is the tertiary 
or third presentive word. It has been shewn above that the 
substantive is the primary, that the adjective and verb are 
co-ordinated as the secondary, and we now complete this 
trilogy of presentives by the addition of the adverb, which is 
the third and last of presentive words. Whatever material 
idea is imported into any sentence must be conveyed 
through one of these three orders of words. All the rest 
is mechanism. 

We assign to the adverb the third place, although we 
know that it does not stand in that order in every sentence. 
We do so because this is the true and natural order; for it 
is in this order alone that the mind can make use of it as an 
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adverb. Whether the adverb stand first, as in ^very fine 
child,' or in the third place as in ‘ John rides well,' either way 
it is equally third in mental order. As fine is dependent on 
child for its adjectival character, so very is dependent on the 
two for its adverbial character. There is a good meaning in 
very if I say ‘ a very child,' but it is no longer an adverbial 
meaning. 

429 , As a further illustration of the tertiary character of 
the adverb, it may be noticed that it attaches only to adjec- 
tives and verbs, that is to the two secondary words. The . 
adverb is further removed from the base of language, it is 
higher above the foundation by which language is based in 
physical nature ; in other words, mind is more deeply engaged . 
in its production than it is either in that of the substantive or 
of the adjective. Accordingly the adverbs cannot be dis- 
posed of in a catalogue such as wc have made of substantives 
and adjectives. The power of making adverbs is too 
unlimited for us to catalogue them as things already moulded 
and made. The adverb is to be looked at rather as a faculty 
than as a product, as a potential rather than as an actual 
thing. 

Of all presentive words, the adverb has most sympathy 
with the verb. Indeed, this quality is already intimated in 
the Latin name of Adverb. It is the peculiar companion of 
the verb, as the adjective is of the substantive. It continues 
or intensifies the mental action raised by the verb, or couched 
in the adjective. And here having reached as it were the 
third and topmost storey of our edifice, we leave behind us 
the care for raw material, and think more of the graces of 
architectural composition. We have done with the forest 
and the quarry, and we are absorbed in the contemplation of 
the effect. We say no more about nounal material, Saxon, 
French, or other; our attention shall be given to a divis’on 
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of an inward nature, and this internal division is the more 
worthy of consideration, as it is not peculiar to the adverbs, 
but pervades the general economy and progress of the. 
language. 


(i) The Flat Adverb, 

430. The Flat Adverb is simply a substantive or an adjec- 
tive placed in an adverbial position. The same word which, 
if it qualified a noun, would be called an adjective, being set 
10 qualify an adjective or a verb is called an adverb. The 
use of the unaltered adjective as an adverb has a peculiar 
effect, which I know not how to describe better than by the 
'epithet ‘Flat.* This effect is not equally appreciable in all 
instances of the thing ; but it may be recognised in such an 
ancient expression as wonder great, which was still common 
in the fourteenth century ; or in the following : 

villainous. 

With foreheads villainous low. 

W. Shakspcarc, Tempest, iv. i. 247. 

cormorant. 

When spight of cormorant deuoiiring Time. 

Loues Labours losf, i. i. 4. 


marvellous. 

After the passing these two bills, the temper and spirit of the people, 
both within and without the walls of the two houses, grew marvellous 
calm and composed. — Clarendon, History, iii. 211. 

The uneasy young traveller in an American car, who (as 
Mr. Zincke relates) exclaimed ‘ Mother, fix me good,* gave 
us there an excellent example of this original adverb of 
nature. 

This adverbial use of good is not admitted in literary 
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English, but the analogous use of gut is polite German. 
Indeed, the flat adverb is much more extensively used in 
.German than in English, as schreiben Sie langsam, write 
slow \ 

431. English instances of this primitive adverb will be 
found not only in colloquial and familiar language: — wa//: 
fast, walk slow ; speak loud^ speak low ; tell me true ; yes^ sure ; 
but also in solemn diction, as, ‘ The ungodly shall be clean 
gone ' Ps. xxxvii. lo. They are frequent in our early classics, 
and they are still cherished by our modern poets. But the 
precise grammar-book hardly allows them. Inste^id of just 
and rights as in the following passage from Shakspeare, we 
should now be directed to say ‘exactly* or ‘precisely': 

At this fusty stuffe 

The large Achilles (on his prest-bed lolling) 

From his deepe Chest, laughes out a lowd applause, 

Cries excellent, ’tis Agamemnon iust. 

Now play me Nestor \ hum, and stroke thy Beard 
As he, being drest to some Oration : 

That’s done, as neere as the extreamest ends 
Of paralels ; as like, as Vulcan and his wife. 

Yet god Achilles still cries excellent, 

’Tis A^estor right. Troylus and Cressida, i. 3. i6i. 

brisk. 

He cherups brisk his car-erecting steed, 

William Cowper, The Task, Book III. 

pretty, 

I don’t mean to hurt you, you poor little thing, 

And pussy-cat is not behind me ; 

So hop about pretty, and put down your wing, 

And pick up the crumbs, and don’t mind me. 

Aursery Rhyme, 


* In Jeremiah xlix. 8; * Flee ye, turne backe, dwell deepe, O inha- 
bitants of Dedan,’ the flat adverb deep looks like an imitation from 
Luther: Fliehet, wendet euch und verkriechet euch tief, ih- 
Burger zu Dedan. 
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extraordinary. 

We had an extraordinary good run with the Tiverton hounds yes- 
terday .— and Water^ January 15, 1870. 

Of these our short and homely adverbs there are some 
few which did not always belong to this group, but have 
lapsed into it from the flexional group. Such are ill ille, 
stille STiLLE (disyllabic), which in Saxon are oblique cases. 

To this group belongs a w^ord, provincial indeed, but 
prevailing through the eastern half of the island from Norfolk 
to Northumberland, namely the adverb geyn, German 
gegen, meaning near, handy, convenient. Its use appears 
in the following dialogue taken from life : 

Where’s the baby’s bib, Lavina? 

On the chair, m’m. 

I don’t see it anywhere here. 

Well ’m j I ’m sure I laid it geyn ! 

432. Perhaps there is no part of the language that more 
plainly forces on us the need of looking beyond the pale of 
literature and standard grammar, if we are to comprehend 
the Philology of the English Tongue. Within grammatical 
liberty we could muster but a poor account of the flat adverb, 
which is the parallel in English of the whole German adverb. 

The flat adverb is in fact rustic and poetic, and both for 
the same reason — namely, because it is archaic. Out of 
poetry it is for the most part an archaism, but it must not 
therefore be set down as a rare, or exceptional, or capricious 
mode of expression. If judgment went by numbers, this 
would in fact be entitled to the name of The English Adverb. 
For the bulk of the community the adverb in 4y is still 
bookish, and is almost as unused as if it were French. The 
flat adverb is all but universal with the illiterate. But among 
literary persons it is hardly used (a few phrases excepted), 
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unless with a humorous intention, as when Charles Lamb, 
writing to H. C. Robinson, says : — 

Farewell ! till we can all meet comfortable. — H. C. Robinson, Diary ^ 
1827. 

433. For a bridge to the next division we may produce one 
of the frequent instances in which a flat adverb is coupled 
with a flexional one, as when the Commons, on the i8th of 
November 1558, responded to the Chancellor's announce- 
ment with the memorable cry : ‘ God save queen Elizabeth ; 
long and happily may she reign.' The following line wins 
some of its drollery frorh this adverbial variation : • 

Who sings so loudly and who sings so long. 

Alexander Pope, 'J'hc Diinciad, Bk. iii. 


(2) The Flexional Adverb. 

434. While the flexional system of language was in force, 
and nouns were declined Nominative, Genitive, Dative, 
Ablative — an effectual way of applying a noun adverbially 
was by adding it to the sentence in its genitive or dative or 
instrumental case. As this was the usual way of making 
adverbs in Greek and Latin, so also in Saxon. Of such 
adverbs we have little left in modern English. 

Genitival adverbs are now antiquated, and a certain 
obscurity broods over those which remain in use. We will 
begin with one that savours strongly of antiquity, and which 
will hardly be found after Chaucer, viz. tJ)onhcS, in the 
sense of willingly, or with his consent : 

Ful soth is scyde, that love nc lordschipe 
Wol not his thonkes have no felaschipe. 

. The Knightes Tale^ 768. 

We familiarly use the adverbs mornings and evenings, 
bat these are commonly apprehended (I deem) as plurals ; 
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whereas they are nouns of singular number genitive case. 
We have nothing to match the German mi t tags at midday. 

436. Other instances of the genitival adverb are backwards^ 
eastwards^ homewardsy needs, northwards, southwards, upwards, 
westwards, 

needs. 

Sen ]?ou hast lemed by J)e sentence of plato J>at nedes the wordes 
moten ben cosynes to ])o ))inges of whiche ])ei speken. — Chaucer’s 
Boethius (Early English Text Society, 1868), p. 106. 

Translation. — Since thou hast learned by the sentence of Plato that 
the words must needs he germane to those things of which they speak, 

436 . The adverbs in -ling, -long, -inga, -unga, -lunga are 
perhaps old Genitives : — darkling, flailing, groveling, headlong, 
sidelong, strydling (IlalUwell) ’ . 

It would be a mistake to think of the adverb groveling as a 
participle from the verb to grovel ; but the mistake is so easy 
that it is possible the verb may owe its existence to it. 
Spenser has groveling repeatedly to express collapse or prone- 
ness on the ground, with verbs like ‘ fall ’ or ‘ lie,' F. Q. ii. i . 
45; iii. I. 38; 4. 17; 5. 23. Chaucer preserves the simple 
flat adverb grof; ‘they fallen grof' they fall on their faces, 
C. T. 9.J1. 

darkling. 

Then feed on Thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers; as the wakeful Bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest Covert hid 
Tunes her Nocturnal note. 

John Milton, Paradise Lost, iii. 39. 

Upon this adverb, seemingly a genitive plural, has been 
superimposed the genitival form singular, as cggeltngc^ 


* Whether these are, as Rask thought, old genitive plurals, see dis- 
cussion in Grynm, ii. 357. Of this adverbial form the Scandinavian 
languages have no trace. 
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edgewise (Chevelere Assigne 305), gto 3 eIsngcs(, 
a form richly prolific in the Anglian region, where the g 
mostly disappears: — aiblins perhaps, backlins backwards, 
blindlins with eyes blinded, brawlins finely, darklins in 
the dark, eastlins eastwards, flatlins, grufelins, halflins 
partly, headlins, hidlins secretly, mirklins in the dark, 
norlins northwards, newlins (newlings in Barbour, new- 
lin in Burns) newly, scantlins scarcely, sidelins, sidlings 
obliquely, stownlins clandestinely (s town = stolen), stride- 
lins, westlins westwards, widdershins or withcrshins 
in a direction contrary to the sun. (wiber 626 .) • 

437 . The Datival adverb is well exemplified in the old- 
fashioned iohiloin, fol)2)Iome Sp. The dative and ablative 
plural of nouns in Saxon was in -um, as iiwil while, time ; 
HwiLUM at whiles, at times. In the proverb : ‘ Wea biS 
wundrum clibbor,^ Woe is wonderfully clinging ; the adverbial 
idea of ‘ wonderfully ' is expressed by the Dative plural of the 
noun wuNDOR, and wundrum signifies literally ‘ with wonders.' 
Another example is seldom seldum, from ad^. seld rare, which 
is used by Chaucer and Shakspeare as a Flat Adverb : 

Selde is the Friday all the weke ylike. 

Canterbury Tales ^ 1541. 

Aia. If I might in entreaties finde successe, 

As seld I hauc the chance; — 

W. Shakspeare, Troylus and Cressida, iv. 5. 150- 

Adverbs in -meal were old datives in -mtelum, from a 
highly symbolized word, with a train of senses : — mark, spot, 
token, sign, ensign, landmark, measure of space, interval of 
time ; thus already in the tenth century, to eat before meal- 
time was ^r ; a foot measure was fot Mifeu ; and the 

Cro6s was CRiSTESMi^L the ensign of Christ. It furnished 
many Adverbs: — DjtoPMifeLUM by drops, sc^AFMi&LUM by 
sheaves Matt. xiii. 30, J?usendm.^lum by thousands. In 
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the transition we have ioultcm^lum week by week (Orm) ; 
flofcmele in crowds Ch., Hm-mele limb from limb (Layamon), 
parceUmel by retail Piers P., pecc«melc piecemeal Rob. of 
Glouc., {{tounhemele from moment to moment: 

And hardily, this wind that more and more 

Thus stoundemele encreseth in my face. 

G. Chaucer, Troilus and Creseide^ Bk. V. 674. 

Jlokmele. 

Only, that point his peple bare so sore, 

That ilokmele on a day to him they went. 

I'he Clerkes Tale, init. 

limb-meaL 

Tear her limb-meal. — ^W. Shakspeare, Cymbeline^ ii. 4. 

438. Accusative formation occurs in -ly, the adverbial de- 
vice which has now the greatest vogue. In modern English 
the adverbial 4y is in form like the adjective but in Saxon 
the adjectival form was -Lie and the adverbial -LfcE (two 
syllables); and this -e was the sign of an old accusative 
neuter, like the Latin accusative adverb multum. 

When we consider that two syllables, a long and a short, 
have beeii absorbed in our adverbial -ly, we can understand 
why this adverbial termination was pronounced so full and 
long down to the sixteenth century ; as the following shews : 

Ye ought to be ashamed, 

Against me to be gramed ; 

And can tell no cause why. 

But that I wryte trulye. 

Skelton, Colyn Clout. 

At the very opening of The Canterbury Tales the import- 
ance of this remark is apparent ; for, without attention to it, 
we cannot catch the rhythm of the fifteenth line of the 

Prologue : 


And specially | from euery shires ende. 
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When this adverbial -ly was sometimes superadded to the 
adjectival, the latter shrank into tonelessness, as comelels in 
Chaucer, Blaunche 848 . 

439. In chiefly and verily a French base has received a 
Saxon formative. These adverbs are memorials of the 
bi-lingual period of our language. Verily is our substitute 
for the French vraiment, Italian veramente, Latin, or rather 
Roman verA mente. It is curious to observe that the Roman ■ 
esque languages should have taken the word for Mind 
as the material out of which they have moulded a formula 
for the adverbial idea; while the Saxon equivalent has 
grown out of the word for Body ; Lie being body, German 
Leich. 

440. This adverbial form has become so exceedingly 
prevalent, as to eclipse all others, and cause them to be 
almost forgotten: and withal, the great dominance of this 
form as an adverb has cast a shadow over the adjectival form 
out of which it sprang. Sometimes the two functions come 
into an uncomfortable collision with one another ; as, ‘ Their 
ungodly deeds which they have ungodly committed,' where 
the first ungodly is an adjective and the second an adverb. 
As a general rule it is better to keep these two functions 
wide apart and clear of each other, and not to say, for 
instance, as Lewes said of the elder Goethe, that he was 
‘ passionately orderly.' 

441. What was said in the last section about social adjec- 
tives, applies also to adverbs, though in a more superficial way. 
Adverbs do not root themselves so firmly as adjectives do. 
In the last century a frequent adverb was vastly : thus, in 
‘Mansfield Park,' when Edward was resolute that ‘Fanny 
must have a horse,' we read: — 

Mrs. Norris could not help thinking that some steady old thing 
might be found among the numbers belonging to the Fark, that wouI«: 
do vastly well. 
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At the present moment it may be said that awfully is the 
adverb regnant. ‘ How do ? ' * Awfully jolly, thanks.' 

442. Before we pass from this, one of the most dominant 
forms of our language, we may glance for a moment at the 
feeling and moral effects with which it is associated. As the 
substantive is the most necessary of words, so the adverb is 
naturally the most decorative and distinguishing. And as 
it is easiest to err in that part of your fabric which is least 
necessary, so a writer’s skill is more severely tested in his 
adverbs than in his substantives or adjectives. It is no small 
matter in composition to make your adverbs appear as if 
they belonged to the statement, and not as mere decorative 
appendages. Hardly anything in speech gives greater 
satisfaction than when the right adverb is put in the right 
place. 

Dickons, clcscrilnng the conversation of two men at a funeral as they 
discuss the fate or ]>rospcets of various neighbours, past and present, 
says, with one of his happiest touches, that they spoke as if they them- 
selves were ‘notoriously immortal.* 

How select is this ‘ notoriously ' ! How different from the 
common tendency to be profuse in adverbs, which is a mani- 
festation of the impotent desire to be effective at little cost. 
The following is not an extreme specimen, but it will serve 
to indicate what is meant : — 

Most heartily do I recommend Mr. l^eechcr’s sermons . . . they arc 
instructively and popularly philosophical, without being distractingly 
metaph} sical. 

443. As in art the further an artist goes in embellishment 
the more he risks a miscarriage in effect, so it is in language. 
It is only the master’s hand that can safely venture to lay on 
the adverbs thick. And yet their full capjability only then 
comes out when they are employed with something like 
prodigality. When there is a well-ballasted paragraph, solid 

r f 
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in matter and earnest in manner, then, like the full sail of 
a well-found ship, the adverbs may be crowded with glad 
effect. In the following passage how free from adverbs is 
the body of the paragraph; and when we come to where 
they are lavishly displayed at the end, we feel that the 
demonstration is justified. If we quoted only the ter- 
mination of this jiassagc, the adverbs would lose their 
virtue. 

1 believe the first test of a truly great man is his humility. I do not 
mean by humility, doubt of his own power, or hesitation in speaking his 
opinions; but a right understanding of the relation between what he can 
do anil say, and the rest of the worltfs sayings and doings. All great 
men not only know their business, but usiually know that they know it ; 
and are not only right in their main opinions, but they usually know 
that they are right in them ; only, tlicy do not think much of themselves 
on that account. Arnolfo knows he can build a good dome at Florence; 
Albert Diircr writes calmly to one who had found fault with his work, 
‘It cannot be better done’; Sir Isaac Newton know's that he has 
w’orked out a jiroblem or two that would have puzzled anybody else; — 
only they do not exjjcct their fellow*mcn therefore to fall down and 
worship them ; they have a curious under-sense of powTrlessness, feeling 
that the greatness is not in them, but throni^h them ; that they could 
not do or be anything else than God made them. And they see some- 
thing divine and (jod-raade in every other man they meet, and arc 
c idlessly, foolishly, incredibly merciful. — ^John Ruakin, A/o(/ern Painters, 
Part IV. c. xvi. § 24. 


The author of ‘ Friends in Council,’ descril)ing, and at the 
same time illustrating, what a weighty sentence should be, 
though lie says nothing about tlic distribution of the adverbs, 
has nevertheless determined that point in the most effectual 
manner by his cxanii)lc : — 

Sir Arthur. Pray lay down the lines for us, Ellesmere . . . Pray 
tell us what a weighty sentence should be. 

Ellesmere. It should be powerful in its substantives, choice and dis- 
creet in its adjectives, nicely correct in its verbs : not a word that could 
be added, nor one which the most fastidious would venture to suppress : 
in order lucid, in sequence logical, in method perspicuous ; and yet with 
a pleasant and inviting intricacy which disappears as you advance m 
the sentence: the language, throughout, not quaint, rfot obsolete, not 
common, and not new; its several clauses justly proportioned and caie- 
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fully balanced, so that it moves like a well-disciplined army organised 
for conquest : the rhythm, not that of music, but of a higher and more 
fantastic melodiousness, submitting to no rule, incajjable of being 
taught : the substance and the form alike disclosing a happy union f)f 
ihc soul of the author to the subject of his thought, having, therefore, 
individuality without jicrsonal predominance : and withal there must be 
a sense of felicity about it, declaring it to be the product of a happy 
moment, so that you feel it will not happen again to that man who writes 
the sentence, or to any other of the sons of men, to say the like thing so 
clioicely, tersely, melliduously, and completely. — Kealmah, ch. vii. 


444. Unless thus used, with skill and discretion, the reiter- 
ation of the formal adverb is apt to generate fulsomeness. 
Ordinarily it will not bear a very heavy charge; and when 
the weightiest demonstrations of this kind have to be made, it 
is found by experience that the requisite display of adverbialily 
is accomplished with another sort of instrument. 

As a bridge from this section to the next, the variation 
‘not grudgingly or of necessity,* 2 Cor. ix. 7 , will do very 
well. Or the following line from ‘ The Man of Law'es Tale/ 
where, be it said in passing, the first word consists of four 
syllables : — 

Solcmpncly with cuery circumstance. 

Instances of this kind arc very frequent, in which an adverb 
of the formal kind is coupled with one of the Phrasal, to tlic 
consideration of which we now proceed. 


( 3 ) The Phrasal Adrerd- 

446. The Phrasal Adverb is already considerably deve- 
loped, and it is still in course of development ; but it attracts 
the less attention because the thing is going on under our 
eyes. As the general progress of language involves the 
decay of flexion and the substitution of symbolic words in 
ks place, so • this alteration befalls particular groups of 
words more or less, in proportion as their functions are 

F f 2 
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linked with flexional terminations. When Adverbs acquired 
Case-endings, they incurred the liability of being translated 
into Phrases. A flexional word is a phrase in the bud. The 
sense of the termination can be expressed by a preposition, 
and so the inflected word can be turned into a Phrase. The 
adverbs have shewn themselves apt to take advantage of 
this chance of enlargement; and it is with them perhaps 
more than with any other Part of Speech, that the difference 
lodges which is sometimes expressed by the terms Synthetic 
and Analytic. In philology these terms mean as much as 
Compact and Detached ; so that flexional languages are 
called Synthetic, and deflexionized languages are said to be 
Analytic. 

This expansion of language seems to call for a cor- 
responding enlargement in the sense of the term Adverb. 
If iviUingly is an adverb in the sentence * I gave him six- 
pence willingly,' then what am I to call the phrase * with a 
good will,' if I thus express myself, ‘ I gave him sixpence 
with a good will ' ? In its relation to the mind this phrase 
occupies precisely the same place as that word ; and if a 
different name must be given on account of form only, our 
terminology will need indefinite enlargement while- it will 
represent distinctions more and more superficial. I there- 
fore call them both adverbs, distinguishing them as Flexional 
and Phrasal. Often we see that we are obliged to translate 
a flexional Greek adverb by a Phrasal English one ; thus — 
•naihioOiv, Mark ix. 21, of a child; d\ri 6 S>s, John vii. 40, of a 
truth; o^dvfiabov, Acts ii. i, with one accord; aTTfgio-Traorws, 
I Cor. vii. 35, without distraction ; ddiaXetTrrcas, i Thess. v. i7> 
without ceasing. 

440 .* Genitival adverbs having ceased to grow in the 
language, their place is supplied by the formation of phrasal 
adverbs with the symbol o/] as, of a truths of necessity y oj oli 
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And all be vernal rapture as of old. 

Christian Year, xxiii after Trinity. 

In the modern language prepositions generally take the 
place of oblique cases, and so of takes the place of the 
genitival flexion. Instead of evenings and mornings (434) 
we may say of an evenings of a morning \ 

All indeed have not time for much reading ; but every one who wishes 
it, may at least manage to read a verse or two, when he comes home of 
an evening, and of a morning before going to work. — Augustus William 
Hare, Sermons to a Country Congregation^ * Use the Bible.' 


of a Saturday night, 

I always speak truth of a Saturday night. — Walter Scott, Guy 
Mannering, vol. ii. ch. 8. 


447. In like manner by supplies the place of the old 
instrumental case -um. The adverbs in -meal were old 
Datives (437), and they long continued, as one still con- 
tinues, to stand alone without the aid of a preposition. In 
the following quotation the preposition compensates for the 
obsoleteness of the termination. It is from the * Book of 
Curtesye ' of the fifteenth century, in which the ‘ childe ' is 
advised to read the writings of Gower and Chaucer and 
Occleve, and above all those of the immortal Lydgate ; for 
eloquence has been exhausted by these ; and it remains for 
their followers to get it only by imitation and extracting — bg 
canlclmcle, by scraps, extracts, quotations : — 

There can no man ther fames now disteyne : 

Thanbawmede toung and aureate sentence, 

Men gette hit nowe by cantelmele, and glcyne 
Here and there with besy diligence. 

And fayne wold riche the cmfic of eloquence; 

But be the glaynes is hit often sene. 

In whois fcldis they glayned and have bene. 

Oriel MS., E. E. T. S., Extra Series, iii. 

Where now we say by little and little we read in Piers P. 
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the flexional formula, (m Ktlum anh Iitlum^= teach 
them by little and little, Passus xv. S99 (B). 

448. When we consider the greater range of prepositions 
as compared with case-endings, we see that this phrasal 
stage of the adverb makes a great enlargement of the facul- 
ties of the language; and the more so as the rudimentary 
forms are often retained for optional use even after the more 
explicit have developed themselves. So numerous are the 
adverbial phrases that we cannot attempt a list of them ; the 
following examples will remind the student of vast numbers 
that are unmentioned : — at best, at intervals, at large, at least, 
at length, at most, at random, at worst] for good and all] in 
earnest, in fact, in good faith, in jest, in that behalf, in truth, 
in vain, in section ] by chance, by turns, by all means, by the 
way] for good and all] on all hands, on ei'ery side, on occa- 
sion, on second thoughts, on a small scale, 

at last. 

So that one may scratch a thoujjht half a dozen times, and get nothing 
at last but a faint sputter. — James Russell Lowell, Pireside Travels, 
T864, p. 163. 

with cofifidence, with consternation, with disorder. 

After a skirmish in the narrow passage, occasioned by the footman’s 
opening tlie door of tlie dismal dining-room with confidence., finding 
some one there with consternation, and backing on the visitor with dis- 
order, the visitor was shut up, pending his announcement, in a close 
back parlour. — Charles Dickens, Little Dorril, ch. 10. 

without effort and without thought. 

When I contemplate natural knowledge squandering such gifts among 
men, the only appropriate comparison I can find for her is, to liken her 
to such a peasant woman as one sees in the Alps, striding ever upward, 


^ This, so late as the fourteenth century, we must take as a touch oi 
antique learning, or a dash of local dialect, or perhaps a curious com- 
mingling of both. * 
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heavily burdened, and with mind only bent on her home; but yet, 
without eflfort and without thought, knitting for her children. — T. H. 
Huxley, Lay Sermons, 

Phrasal Adverbs combine cumulatively with the elder 
forms, and often with a forcible result. With the flexional, 
as ‘ in an instant suddenly.' With the flat, as 

sudden in a minute. 

Let no man think that sudden in a minute 
All is accomplished and the work is done; — 

Though with thine earliest dawn thou shoiildst begin it, 
Scarce were it ended in thy setting sun. 

Frederick W. II. Myers, St, Paul, 

449. Phrasal Adverbs have sometimes coalesced into one 
vocable, as when the preposition 07 i subsides into a, and 
becomes a prefix : — abed on bkdde, afavy afieldy afooty ago^, 
along y aloud y apiece. y aright y awork. In our earlier printed 
literature, and far down in the seventeenth century, this kind 
of adverb is printed in two vocables, as a good ( 270 ) : 

a right. 

Therefore he was a prickasoure a right. 

G. Chaucer, Prologttey 1S9. 

They turne them seines, but nt)t a right, & arc become as a broken 
bowe.- -Miles Covcrdalc, Ilosca vii. 16. 

a warfare. 

He was nat in good poynt to lide a warfare. — Berners, i'rohsavt 
(Richardson v. Warfare). 

a forlorn. 

And forc’d to Hue in Scotland a Forlornc. 

W. Shakspeare, 3 I/cnry VI y iii. 3. 3 f). 

So a highy Rich. Ill, iv. 4. 86 ; a bed. Hen. V, iv. 3. 64. 

The phrase d clock was originally a clocke. In Shakspeare 
(1623) we find dclockc indeed, and of clocke y and of the 
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clocke. But these scholastic improvements are exceptional, 
and the genuine a cloche is prevalent : 

Ros, I pray you, what is 't a clockc ? 

Orl. You should aske me what lime o’ day : there’s no clocke in the 
Korrest.— You Like IL iii. 2. 

Some words still written as two may really be one, and our 
habit of orthography may be at fault. This is remarkably the 
case with a little remnant of compound adverbs formed with 

which once were more numerous, are of high antiquity, 
and bespeak a sense and use of io no longer familiar to us : — 
today (German heiit zu tage), tonig/it, tomorrow^ toy ear. 

460. Another form of the phrasal adverb is where a noun 
is repeated with a preposition to each, or one preposition 
between the two, as day by day, bridge by bridge, from hour 
to hour, tmve after wave. 

Not to he crost, save thaL some ancient king 
Had built a way, where, link’d with many a bridge, 

A thousand j)iers ran into the great Sea, 

And Galaliad fled along them bridge by bridge. 

Tennyson, The Holy Grail. 

461. Room enough must be given to the term Adverb 
to let it take in all that appertains to the description of the 
condition and circumstances attendant upon the verbal pre- 
dication of the sentence. If I say, ‘ I gave him sixpence 
with a good will,* and if the jdirase ‘ with a good will * is 
admitted to a place among adverbs, then there is no reason 
to exclude any circumstantial adjunct, such as ‘ with a green 
purse,* or ‘ without any purse to keep it in.* If any one objects 
to this as too vague a relaxation of our terminology, I would 
propose that for such extended phraseological adverbs we 
adopt the title of Adverbiation. Such a term would indicate 
the grammatical place of a very important element in modern 
diction. At the close of the following quotation we see a 
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couple of phrases linked together, which would come under 
this designation : — 

I had a very gracious reception from the Queen and the Prince Con- 
sort, and a large party of distinguished visitors. The affability and 
grace of these exalted personages made a deep impression on me. It 
might be copied by some of our grocers and muffin-bakers to their great 
improvement, and to the comfort of others surrounding them . — The 
Public Life of W. F, Wallet the Queens Jester^ 1870. 

462. If the study of grammar is to keep pace with the 
facts of language, one of two things must happen: either 
we must make a great addition to the terminology, or we 
must invest the present terms with a more comprehensive 
meaning. If the ancient terms of grammar were the result of 
mature and philosophical thought, and if they at all reflected 
those mental phases which must necessarily underlie all 
highly organized speech, then they will naturally and without 
suffering any violence bear continual extension, so as still to 
cover the phenomena of language under the greatly altered 
conditions of its modern development. A multiplication of 
terms is not in itself a desirable thing in any method; and 
least of all in one that holds a prominent place in educa- 
tional studies. 

One of the best tests of the soundness of a system hinges 
on this — Whether it will explain new facts without providing 
itself with new definitions and new categories. The multi- 
plication of names and classes and groups is for the most 
part not an explanation at all, but only an evasion of the 
difficulty which has to be explained. We have, then, ex- 
plained a new phenomenon when we have shewn that it 
naturally belongs to or branches out of some part of the old 
and familiar doctrine. As therefore it is the condemnation 
of any system that it jshould be frequently resorting to new 
devices, so it is the greatest recommendation when it appears 
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to be ever stretching out the hand of welcome to admit and 
assign a niche to each newly observed phenomenon. 

These remarks are suggested by the stage at which we are 
now arrived in our delineation of the phrasal adverb. For 
here we perceive that an opportunity offers itself to explain 
philologically one of the most peculiar of the phenomena of 
the English language. That which we call the English in- 
finitive verb, such as to live, to die, is quite a modern thing, 
and is characteristic of English as opposed to Saxon. The 
question, in presence of such a new phenomenon, is natur- 
ally raised, — Whence this form of the infinitive Verb ? We 
did not borrow it, for it is not French nor Latin ; w'e did not 
inherit it, for it is not Saxon’. How did it rise, and what 
gave occasion to it ? 

463. The answer is, that it first existed as a phrasal adverb ; 
that it w'as a method of attaching one verb to another in an 
adverbial manner, and that in process of time it detached 
itself and assumed an independent position. As the fruit of 
the pine-apple is not the termination of a branch, forasmuch 
as the plant continues to push itself forw^ard through the fruit 
and beyond it, so it is with language. The sentence is the 
mature i)roduct of language, but not a terminal or final one, 
since, out of the extremity of sentences there shoot forth 
germs for the propagation of new- phrases and the projection 
of new forms of speech. 

In the Chronicle of Peterborough, anno 1085, w^e read : 
‘Hit is sccamc to tcllannc, ac hit ne ]?uhtc him nan sceamc 
to ddnne ' — ‘ It is a shame to tell, but it seemed not to him 


* The use of the preposition to as a handle to the infinitive in Mteso- 
gothic, as jah thata dii frijon koX tu dyarrdv {A/t:. xii. 33), is not an 
adeqiia»^e example of the thing Iiere spoken of, but may well represent 
the dormant germ of it. 
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any shame to do/ The Saxon infinitives of the verbs do 
and tell were d6n and tellan ; but here these infinitives are 
treated as substantives, and put in the oblique case with the 
preposition to, by means of which these verbs are attached 
adverbially to their respective sentences. Quite distinct is the 
construction ‘ to speak of it is shameful,' where the verb is 
now detached and formed into the modern infinitive, and put 
as the subject of the sentence. These verbs to tellanne 
and to d6nne are phrasal adverbs ; even as in the modern 
sentence, ‘ He has three shillings a week to live on,* to live on 
is a phrasal adverb. 

464. In modern English this adverbial use is eclipsed to 
our eyes by the far greater frequency of the infinitive use ; 
but still it is not hard to find instances of the former, and 
there are two in the close of the following quotation. Mr. 
W. Lucas Sargant, pleading for emigration, says : 

We arc told also that those who go are the best, the backbone of the 
nation ; that the resolute and enterprising go abroad, leaving the timid 

and apathetic at Iiomc. This is not the whole truth In one sense 

these are our best men : they are the best to go, not the best to stay. — 
Essays by Members of the Birmingham Sfectilative Club, p. 26. 

466. As in French the phrase ^ faire, occurring often in 
such connection as quelque chose h faire, beaucoup h faire, 
something to do, a great deal to do, became at length one 
vocable, and that a substantive affaire, English affair, so 
likewise in provincial English did to-do become a sub- 
stantive, as in the Devonshire exclamation, ‘ Here's a pretty 
to-dpL This western to-do remained provincial, but the 
King’s English adopted its northern equivalent at do, and 
this infinitive subsided into our present substantive ado h 


^ The above explanation of the phrasal Infinitive should be tested 
by the young philologcr ; he should observe in what way the infinitives 
tnay appear to have been formed in other languages. He might trace 
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By way of reflection upon this Trilogy of Adverbs, be it 
observed that the subtleness of their utility lies not merely 
in the provision of a threefold choice for the fitness of every 
occasion, though that is a great advantage ; but still more in 
the power of adverbial variation which they render possible. 
The repetition of one cast of adverb is liable to become 
monotonous, and accordingly when adverbs press for ad- 
mission more than one at a time, it is well to be able to 
provide them each with a several garb. If we compare 
French and English, we see how great a difference this 
makes. In INIicah vii. 3 we read (1611) ‘That they may 
doe euil with both hands earnestly'; but the Rochelle Bible 
(1616) has, ‘Pour faire mal a deux mains k bon escient,' 
with adverbial monotony; whereas the English wins a certain 
force by varying the cast of the adverb. 


the origin of the Danish infinitive, which like ours is phrasal (0) ; he 
should also cast a glance at the flexional infinitives of the Greek and 
Latin, and see what sort of an account has been rendered of these by 
Sanskrit scholars . — ¥. Max Muller, C/iifSj iv. 33 . 
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THE NUxMERALS. 

450. The Numerals present the most compact system of 
synoplically harmonious words that Comparative Philology 
discovers. Up to Hundreds the vocabulary of numbers is 
substantially one in all the Indo-J^uropean nations, and this 
implies that in the patriarchal home they must have arrived 
at this pitch of arithmetic before their dispersion. 

A further stage of agreement presents itself in the Numerals 
of our own particular family. In English and the kindred 
dialects this harmony extends to Thousands ; and this imports 
that before the breaking up of our Teutonic family into its 
several nations, the system of numeration was perfected to 
any point short of a IMillion. 

In the two following tables these elementary facts are 
presented to the eye. . The first table exhibits the most illus- 
trious hanguages of the Indo-European stock agreeing up to 
Hundreds ; the second exhibits the agreement of our own 
family up to Thousands. 

I’his retentiveness of antiquity is connected with the de- 
mand for constant use; and this again by involving much 
attrition has caused the etymological value of the primitive 
Numerals to be lost^ 

^ Guesses have been made at the etymology of the primitive Nu- 
merals ; thus two has been referred to the Second Personal Pronoun 
thou^ Latin tu ; three to the same root as the preposition through^ Latin 
trans, as if for breaking new ground after the long confinement of the 
reckoning miifti within the limits of duality. Five has been connected 
with fist and pugnus, with its five fingers. Seven^ l^atin septem, is 
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467. In consequence of the luxuriant declension of the 
Numerals in Sanskrit, I have given (after Bopp) only the 
‘ theme ' in each case ; that is to say, the part of the word 
which is present or implied in each of the various forms 
under which it appears in literature. 



Sanskrit 

Greek 

Latin 

Lithuanian ' 

Welsh 

1 

eka 

hen 

un 

wicn 

un 


dva 

du 

du 

du 

dan 


tri 

tri 

tri 

tri 

tri 

4 

chatur 

tessar 

quatuor 

keturi 

pedwar 

5 

panchan 

poite 

qiiinqiic 

penki 

pump 

b 

shash 

hex 

sex 

szeszi 

chweeh 

i 

saptan 

hepta 

septem 

seplyni 

saith 

<S 

ashtan 

okto 

octo 

asztuni 

wyth 

y 

1 navan 

ennea 

novem 

dewyiii 

naw 

10 

dasan ^ 

deka 

dcccm 

deszimt 

deg 

ii 

ekadasan , 

hcncleka 

undccim 

wieno-lika 

unarddeg 

12 

dvadasan 

dodeka 

duodccim 

dwy-lika 

dcuddeg 


trayodasaii 

triskaklcka 

j trcdecim 

try-lika 

triarddeg 


chaturdasan 

tessarcskaideka quatuoidccim 

keturiodika 

pedwararddeg 


1 pancadasan 

pentekaideka j 

(|uindecim 

penkiolika 

pymtheg 

i6 

shodasan 

hekkaideka 

sedccim 

szes/.iolika 

1 unarbymtheg 

^7 

saptadasan 

heptakaideka 1 

scplendccim 

septyniolika 

dauarbymtheg 

i8 

a^ tadasan 

oktokaideka ; 

octodecim 

asztuniolika 

triarbymtheg 

*9 

iinavinsati 

enneakaideka ; 

undeviginti 

dewyniolika 

pcdwararbyin- 

20 

vinsati 

eikosi ! 

vi-giiili 

dwi-deszimti 

ugain fthcj 

30 

trinsat 

triakonta 

tri-ginta 

tris-deszimt i 

deg ar hiigaiii 

40 

chatvarinsat 

tesserakonta 

quadraginta 

keturcS'desziint' 

deugain 

.50 

panchasat 

pentekonta 

quinquagiiita 

penkios-d. 

deg a deugain 

bo 

shash li 

hexakonta 

sexaginta 

szeszios-d. 

triugain 

70 

saptati 

hebdomekonta 

septuaginta 

septynes-d. 

deg a thriugaiii. 

So 

astti 

ogdoekonta 

octoginta 

asztunias-d. 

pedwarugain 

90 

navati 

enenekonta 

nonaginla 

devvyncs-d. 

deg a phedvraru 

100 

satam 

hekaton 

centum 

szimtas 

cant 


supposed to have meant the next or subsequent number, froin effo;, 
sequor follow ; and thus expressing another fresh start, as if six had 
been a fixed limit for a time. 

‘ Mr. Morfill has kindly helped me with the Lithuaniarf'Numerals, 

* For dakan. 



MffisocoTiiic Angliisaxon English Iceuxdic 


Ijain^ 

2 !tTOi 

jithreis 

^llidwor 

si¥ 

6|saihs 

7 'Sibun 

8|ahtau 

9'iiiun 

loitaihun 


ain-iif 

twa-lif 


an 

'twa,twe«[en 

threo 

feower 

fif 

six 

seofon 

eahta 

nigon 

tyn 

endlnfon 

twelf 


mi 
20itwai-tip 
2 lj 

30 threis-tigjus 
40 lidwor-tigjus 

6o!saihs-tigjus 


ithrittig 


sixtig 


:kc 

\)m 

\pe 

six 

smi 

qlit 

m 

kii 

iimn 


feoweitfne,k. 


loop 


120 


tliirim 


k 


te// 


tliirlj 

iw 

ffi 

stxlj 

smtf 


einn 

tveir,tvennir 

tbrir 

^drir 

'fimm 

:sex 

sjan 

atta 


tdlf 

threttiln 

'fjdrtdn 


Danish 

een 

,to,tvende 

:tre 

lire 

fein 

sex 

syv 

iotte 

,ni 

ti 

elleve 

tolv 


Gexmas 

tilt 

;it,|M 

brii 

titr 

W 

[ti|^ 

fttkii 


jttclf 


iiiijij 


einnogtnttngn 

'tbn'rtigir 

Ijdrirtigir 


^sextigir 
sjau tigir 
itfcitigir 
niu tigir 


florten 
tyve 

eenogtyve 

Predive bK|i! 

fyrretyve 

ihalvtredsindstyve finfjij 
Itresindstyve iHijj 

;halvfjersindslyve Wjiji 
'lirsindstyve 


taibun-tebund Hundorhund- 

HmM biindraiS 

nrHund teontig 


... bund-twelftig 

... 1 

twahunda pivibund 

imimird 

jtbrijahiinda thrdobiind 

iltmlmird^k ... ; 

thnsendi thnsend 

llmsmi thiisund 


hnndrede |iiiiW 


j»ti|iiiiM 
trebiindrede brtijrabtrt 

tiisinde tiiii|(iib 
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T/te Decimal Basis. 

469 . Every known system of counting is based upon a 
few primitive numerals, which supply the elements of pro- 
gressive numeration. In the Indo-European system all the 
numerals from ten to hundreds have their vocabulary fur- 
nished out of the elements of the first ten. 

From II to 19 the Numerals arc formed by the addition 
of digits to 10; thus, one and ten=ii, two and ten=i2, 
three and ten =13, &c. In this series there are in our family 
two — namely, eleven kndlufox, MG. ain-lif; twelve twelf, 
MG. twa-lif — which have not yet been satisfactorily ex- 
plained. It was thought that the Lithuanian -lika bore 
evidence that -lif was but a disguised form of lcn\ as if 
-Jika were for -dika, Lat. decern; but this view is now 
discredited. Reversely, our -lif now seems to take the lead, 
and to interpret -lika from a Lith. verb for ‘to remain,' ‘to 
be left over'; like our old lif an (274 f). On this plan 
eleven and twelve would mean ‘ one left over ten,' ‘ two left 
over ten.' 

From 20 to 100 the Tens are named from the selfsame 
elements by multiplication, thus — twice ten = 20, thrice ten 
= 30, &c. Our ten is seen through MG. taihun to be the 
same word with Latin decern and the other Aryan examples 
down to the Welsh deg; and of this Numeral we Jiad a 
second form which appears in tivenly twentig, MG. twai- 
tigjus. This -ty -tig in 20, 30, 40. &c. meant ten. The 
word hundred falls into the same system. If we remove 
the addition -red ( 324 ) there remains hund as the pure 
Numeral. This is short for the compound hund-teoatig, 
which is a pleonastic repetition. After ninety would naturally 
follow* by the same pattern ‘ten-ty'; but hund^ and ten are 
two relics of (he same word, as we learn by MG. taihun, 
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Avhich gives fen by contraction of the two syllables into one, 
and hund by extending the final syllabic with excrescent d. 
In Ulfilas we find 100 expressed in its original fulness as 
ten tens: taihuntaihund mitad^ kaurnis a hundred 
measures of corn, Luke xvi. 7. 

The first part in iwen-iy is best explained from an old 
Distributive tweone (binus), MG. tweihnai, as in tweihnos 
paidos two coats apiece, Luke ix. 3. This Distributive is 
preserved in between^ and was still a separable adjective in the 
epic formula be sA'm 'jweoxum between seas, exactly like 
mith tweihnaim markom between borders, in Ulfilas, 
Mark vii. 31. Here also we must rank izvin getwin. 

Decimal Numeration is the prevalent system of the world ; 
it is not confined to the more advanced races, but is found in 
all the stages of human civilisation, in African, Asiatic, and 
American vernaculars ; and it runs through all the languages 
of the Malay family. Even where some other basis has been 
taken at first, it has in many instances merged into the 
DecimaU. 

But there are other systems with outlines no less distinctly 
marked. There is the Quinary system, of which the basis is 
T) ; and the Vicesimal system, of which the basis is 20. The 
Quinary is found purest in African vernaculars. Of the 
20-system there are scattered examples in Africa and in Asia, 
but it is found most developed in some American vernaculars, 
where the standard powers are 20, 20 x 20=400, 20 x 400 = 
8000. 

The Vicesimal system is seen in the Welsh column above, 
where the ascent from 20 to 100 is expressed thus — ugaixi 
twenty, deg ar ugain ten (added) to twenty, deugain tw'O- 


^ Even the vnique native system of Hawai, of which the basis is 4, 
ascends by multiplication with 10, thus; 4, 40, 400, 4000, &c. 

Gg 
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score, deg a deugain twoscore and ten, triugain threescore, 
and so on, exactly as we also from this point say, threescore 
and ten, fourscore, fourscore and ten ; which looks even as 
if we had learnt it from the ancient Britons. For it is very 
remarkable that this does not appear in German or in any of 
the kindred dialects, excepting only Danish ; it is not even in 
Swedish, which for the most part runs on the same lines with 
Danish. In the Danish column it will readily be seen that 
after 40 the reckoning is vicesimal : — 50 is half [way tojthree- 
score, 70 lialflburscore, 90 halflivescore. Oddly the French 
have it too ; soixante dix, quatre vingts, quatre vingts 
dix, in Parisian French ; whereas the provincials say septante, 
huitante, nonante. 

So the main systems of numeration are the Quinary, 
Decimal, and \'icesimal, and it is now pretty generally 
agreed that these elements of arithmetic came to man from 
the five fingers of his hand, die ten of his tw’o hands, and 
his tw’enty fingers and toes. 

There is however another system, not obvious by natural 
suggestion, but in some arithmetical aspects superior to any 
of these. This is the system of wdiich the basis is 12 ; the 
Duodenary system. Some hint of such a system may be 
surmised in the obscurity w^hich besets the elymblogy of 
eleven and livelve, as if a long pause had been made at that 
stage. And this idea is borne out by the multiples of Tens 
being continued, in Fmglish, not to 100 only, but to 120; 
and further, by the division of this series into two parts 
after 60, exactly in the middle, after which the prefix hunu- 
begins: hundskofontig . . . hundtwjelftig. This last was 
considered as the perfect hundred ; it was not the Hundred 
of lox 10, but that of lox 12, wdiich made the round sum, 
and popularly bore the name. The long hundre^, or hundred 
of 120, is still current in certain trades. The Normans 
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called this the English Hundred, the English way of counting, 
Anglicus numerus ^ 

GrammaticaL 

460. The numerals make a little noun-group by them- 
selves, and are (like the chief noun-group) distinguished by 
the threefold character of Substantive, Adjective, and Adverb. 

Substantival. The distinction between substantive and 
adjective is not indeed so sharp here as in other presentive 
words. It is however plain that the Cardinals when used 
arithmetically are substantives, as in ‘two and two make 
four.* Also when the numeral takes a plural form, it must 
be regarded as a substantive, e. g. hundreds : 

Tliere are hundreds of g^enninc letters of ^Inry Queen of Scots still 
extant. — John Hosack, Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers^ jd. 198. 

tivos and threes. 

If we were asked for the names of a society of twelve men whom 
wc knew, they would occur by the twos and threes who were most 
together. — II. Latham, Pastor l^astorum, 161 b. 

There is in some languages an Abstract Substantive which 
is formed upon Cardinals, and it has a peculiar utility in e.x- 
pressing the more conventional quantities or Round numbers. 
Thus in French there is huitaine, a quantity of eight, also 
dixaine, douzaine, quinzaine, vingtaine, trentaine, quaran- 
taine, cinquantaine, soixantaine, centaine. Of all this we 
have nothing. Only we have borrowed their word for a tale 
of twelve, and have anglicised it into dozen. Then we have a 
native substitute for vingtaine, not originally a numeral at all, 


^ Domesday y I. 336 «, ‘In civitate T.incolia erant tempore Regis Kd- 
wardi, novies centu 7 Ixx Mansiones hospiitntae. Hie numerus Anglicus 
^mputatur i. centum pro cxx^*.’ Ibid, 336 by * Ex predictis mans, que 
T- R. E. filers nOspitatae, sunt m” wastae cc Anglico niunero i. cc. xl.* 
H. Ellis, Introduction to Domesday, I. 148. 

Gg 2 
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but a word that practically fills the place of one. This is the 
word score, meaning a notch on a stick or some such ledger, 
and indicating that in the rude book-posting of our ancestors 
a big notch was made at every twenty. The Greek made 
Abstracts of Numerals like the French, and we have adopted 
some : — monad, triad, decade, chiliad, myriad. 

Adjectival. When used numerically, as two stars, three 
graces, four seas, five senses, then the numerals have rather 
the appearance of adjectives. But we should notice that 
there is not in thought the same adjectival character in the 
numeral as there is in the nounal group. If J say bright 
stars, fabled graces, uncertain seas, receptive senses, these ad- 
jectives have the same relation to their substantives, whether 
those substantives be taken in the plural or in the singular. 
Whereas the numerals two, three, four, five, belong to their 
substantives only conjointly and not severally. It may have 
been a dim sense of this diflfe ‘cnce that caused the vacillation 
which has appeared in language about the adjectival de- 
clension of numerals. In Saxon the first three numerals 
were declined : — one an with variations of Gender, Case, and 
also Number; two twa, and three )?rko with variations of 
Gender and Case. The masculine of twa was twegen, 
whence twain is a relic from which the sense of Gender has 
evaporated. The genitive was in -ra like Strong Adjectives ; 
thus TwP.GRA of two, )?REORA of three : ‘ pis is pxra prdora 
hida land gemoere,' this is the landmccr of the three hides. 
So EALRA aller ( 138 ) was genitive of eal all, and by analogy 
we find such an oddity as bother gen. of both, and with 
the further addition of s genitival, thus: J)cr bothered of 
them both, cure botb^t^ of us both. Piers P. (C) iii. 67, 
vii. 1 8 1. V 

It is in the Ordinal numbers that the Niynerals more 
particularly assume the adjectival character. We retain all 
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the Ordinals in their Saxon form except one, namely second, 
which was borrowed from the French — a solitary instance 
among the Numerals, properly so called. The Saxon word 
in its place was other oJ^er, a word which has now a pro- 
nominal value only^ It had this pronominal value in 
ancient times, in OHG. andar and in MG. anthar. This 
equivocal use it doubtless was which caused our adoption in 
this single case of a French Ordinal. So also the Germans 
have discarded ander from the numerical function, and doubt- 
less for the same reason ; and they have made a new Ordinal 
for that place after the prevalent type, der zweitc. 

461. Adverbial: — once, twice, thrice, four times, &c., where 
it is to be observed that the difference of adverbial form 
between the first three numerals and their successors is of 
a piece with the fact that these three were and others were 
not, or at least not in an equal degree, declinable in Saxon. 
It is generally found in languages that the earlier numerals 
are the more liable to flexion. The adverbs once, twice, thrice, 
are m fact genitival forms under a frenchified orthography. 
In the Ormulum they are written anc^j}, 

But even when divested of their French garb, they do not 
prove to be old Saxon forms. For once, twice, thrice, the 
Saxon was ^ene, tuwa, Jjriwa. But although our forms arc 
not ancient, their distinctness from the rest of the series is 
ancient. For in the corresponding Saxon series there was 
a like transition: the next adverbs were phrasal, feower 
siBUM, FiF sIdum, &c. with the Dative (447) of sin turn, 
journey, MG. si nth, also used in this adverbial manner: 
ainamina sinj^a once, twaim sinj^am twice, ]?rim 
sinj)am thrice, fimf sinj^am five times, sibun sinj^ain 


^ Except irifthe phrase every other day, where other still survives in 
its ancient meaning of second. 
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seven times. This usage of the word sii) still survives in 
Chaucer : 

And such he was i-proved often sithes . — Prologue 485. 

In Composition the first and second Numerals take a 
different aspect of orthography or of pronunciation ; thus one^ 
which we now pronounce wun, preserves its older sound in 
on-ly and atone. Then two appears as twU and tway- in 
twilight^ twibill, and twIfeald now two-fold\ tway-blade. 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE PRONOUN GROUP. 

402 . We now cross the greatest chasm in language — the 
chasm which separates the Presentives from the Symbolics. 
So profoundly has this separation been felt by philologers, 
that some would even regard these two spheres of speech as 
radically and originally distinct from each other. Whatever 
the value of this theory, it will serve as a testimony to ttie 
greatness of the distinction between Nouns and Pronouns. 

How far they were originally distinct and independent of 
each other is a question for minute etymological investiga- 
tion, and cannot be settled either one way or the other by 
the measure of current distinctions. It is plain that the 
most widely severed functions may be discharged by words 
which have once been identical. “ The pronoun of the first 
person in Cochin-Chinese is not a pronoun, but means ser- 
vant. ‘ I love ' is expressed in that civil language by ‘ servant 
loves If the word servant in this place is not a pronoun, 
it is at least in a fair way of becoming so. Already in 
English 'your humble servant,' when used playfully as a 
substitute for I, is a pronoun ; as much so as your Honour^ 
your Lordships your Graci\ your Highness^ your Majesty. 
That all these have passed, or at least are passing, into 
the region of the symbolic, there can be little doubt. And 

^ Lectures &n the Science of Langfuasre, by F. Max Muller. Second 
Series. 1864. 
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these recent instances of the transference enable us to con- 
ceive how all pronouns may possibly have been generated 
from nouns. 

463. The wide difference between nouns and pronouns 
is however a difference which depends not upon origin, 
but upon function. When we consider a butterfly, it is not 
obvious that it is a transformed caterpillar; and when we 
have discovered their identity of origin, we have in no wise 
removed their difterence of function. Although we know 
that the caterpillar and the butterQy arc the same individual, 
this does not alter the fact that they are two wid,ely different 
things, with different powers, and in different conditions 
of life. Should it ever become capable of proof that all 
the pronouns had sprung from presentive roots, this would 
not invalidate the statement, that in passing from nouns to 
pronouns we traverse a wide gulf, and one which can hardly 
be overrated as the great central valley dividing the two main 
formations of which language is composed. 227. 231. 

7'hese two great hcmis])heres of language, which we 
designate as the Presentive and the Symbolic, which Bopp 
calls the Verbal and the Pronominal, may with equal propriety 
and greater brevity be simply called Nouns and Pronouns, 
for in fact every other part of speech branches out of these 
two. Of all the parts of speech hitherto noticed, it is the 
general quality (putting aside a few incidental exceptions, 
such as the symbol verb lo be and the auxiliaries) that they 
are presentive. Of all the parts of speech which remain to be 
noticed it is the general quality that they are (not presentive 
but) Symbolic. 

404. And yet we are not come to a dead level of symbol- 
ism. There are gradations of this character. The first pro- 
nouns that we shall consider are a class which cjimbine with 
their symbolism a certain qualified sort of presentive power. 
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How completely the personal pronouns are entitled to the 
character of symbolic we have already shewn (240). But 
here we have to add, that besides the symbolic character, 
the pronoun I (for instance) has also a sort of reflected 
or borrowed presentiveness ; — w^hat may be called a sub- 
presentive power. Though this pronoun has absolutely no 
signification by itself, yet when once the substantive has 
been given like a keynote, then from that time the pronoun 
continues to have, by a kind of delegacy, the presentive 
power which has been deputed to it by that substantive. 
We may see the same thing if we consider the third per- 
sonal pronoun 

hint. 

It has been my rare good fortune to have seen a large proportion of 
the greatest minds of our age, in the fields of poetry and speculative 
philosophy, such as Wordsworth, (hderidge, Schiller, Tieck ; but none 
that 1 have ever known come near him. — II. C. Robinson, Diary , 1831. 

If we read this sentence, and ask ‘Who is him}' we 
acknowledge the two qualities which constitute the sub- 
slantivc-pronoun : for we imply ( 1 ) that the word does indi- 
cate somebody, and ( 2 ) that it does not say who the person 
indicated is. 

he. 

He was a delightful man to walk with, and especially in a moim- 
lainous country, lie was physically strong, had excellent spirits, and 
was joyous and boyish in his intercourse with his children and pupils. — 
H. C. Robinson, Diary , 1S42. 

This sub- presentive character wdll, as we proceed with the 
catalogue of the pronouns, become less and less perceptible, 
until at length, when the pronoun passes into the conjunc- 
tion, it entirely fades from the view, and leaves only the pure 
symbolic essence of speecli, whose meaning is so slight as to 
be imponderable, and whose value for the highest purposes of 
language is so great as to be almost inestimable. 
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The pronouns are, as their name signifies, words which are 
the vicegerents of nouns. Accordingly, they vary in habit 
and function just in the same manner as nouns vary, and fall 
naturally into a similar division. This division is therefore 
into the same three groups as before, viz. I. Substantival, 
II. Adjectival, III. Adverbial. 


I. Substantival Pronouns. 

466. These are the pronouns of which, if the reader asl 
himself what presenlive word they symbolise, Ue must make 
answer by a substantive. Among these the first in ever} 
sense are 

The Perso7ial Pro7io7ms. 

How ancient these are will best be seen by a comparative 
table. Most of them will be found to be radically the same in 
all the languages of the Gothic stock. The statement would 
apply much more widely ; Professor Max Muller, speaking ol 
the antiquity of ah am, which is the Sanskrit form of/, says: 

The Sanskrit a/iam, a word carried down by the stream of langiia.£jc 
from such distant a<^es, lliat CNX-n the Vedas, as compared with them, are 
but as it were of yesterday. — Lectures, Second Series, p. 348. 


400. The P7'07ioii7t of the Fu'st Pet'soti. 


M(j:socoTnic 

ICKT.ANUIC 

An C LOS AXON 

English 

Singular, 

Nom. 

ik 

ek 

IC 

/ 

Gen. 

mcina 

min 

MIN 

. . . 

Dat. 

mis 

mer 

ME ) 

me 

Acc. 

mik 

mik 

(MEC) ME i 

Dual. 

Nom. 

wit 

wit 

WIT 

. . . 

Gen. 

unkara 

okkar 

UNCER 

. . . 

Dat. 

Acc. 

unkis 
unkis, link 

1 okkr 

UNG 

... 
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Mcesogothic Icelandic Anglosaxon English 

Plural. 


Nom. 

weis 

wer 

WE 

Gen. 

unsara 

war 

(user) Ore 

Dat. ] 
Acc. ! 

1 nnsis, uns 

OSS 

us 


Notice the paucity of English forms, as compared with 
those of the elder languages. Practically the difference is 
made up by the use of words like of, to, which have many 
other uses besides their application in this place. So that 
this is a case of simplification, and economy of machinery, 
in the modern as contrasted with the elder languages. 

The contrast which the above table exhibits between the 
English on the one hand, and the ancestral dialects on the 
other, is very striking. It shews how far we have moved 
away from our kindred in regard to that pronominal element 
of language which is justly esteemed as being among the 
most constant. But this will appear still more striking if we 
proceed to compare the same member in French and Italian, 
and observe how much wc have approximated to the Roman- 
esque dialects. 



French 

Italian 

English 

Singular. 

Nom. 

Je 

lo 

/ 

Gen. 

de moi 

di me 

of me 

Dat. 

& moi 

a me 

to me 

Acc. 

me 

me 

me 

Plural. 

Nom. 

nous 

noi 

7ve 

Gen. 

de nous 

di noi 

of us 

Dat. 

lb nous 

a noi 

to us 

Acc. 

nous 

noi 

us 


It is plain that our language has (in bare essentials) 
retained its native material throughout this pronoun, but that 
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the shaping and framing of that material is largely copied 
from the Romance languages. 


467 . The Pronoun of the Second Person. 


^ICESOGOTHIC 

Icelandic 

Anglosaxon 

English 

Singular, 

Nom. 

thu 

thu 

TIIU 

thou 

Gen. 

theina 

thin 

TIliN 

■ • • 

Dat. 

thus 

ther 

THE 

thee 

Acc. 

thuk 

thik 

(TIIEC) THE 

Dual, 

Xom. 

jutt?) 

(it) thit 

GIT 


Gen. 

inkwara 

ykkar 

INCER 


Dat. 

inkwis 

ykkr 

IxNC 


, Acc. 

inkwis 

ykkr 

(INCIT) INC 


Plural, 

Nom. 

jus 

(er) ther 

GE 

{j>e)yoH 

Gen. 

i z w a r a 

ythar 

i:OWER 


Dat. 

izwis 

ythr 

EOW 

1 you 

Acc. 

izwis 

ythr 

(KOWIC) E0\ 


The form thee is botli Dative and Accusative, and in both 
aspects it is frequent in the Bible of 1611. In the following 
(quotation it appears three limes in tlie Dative case : 

The fieM giue I thee, and the caiic that is therein, T giiie it thcc, in 
the presence of the soniies of my people give 1 it thee . — Genesis xxiii. 
11. (I611.) 

The observations which have been made upon the pre- 
vious group apply again. The paucity of the modern forms 
is even more remarkable here, because three out of the four, 
namely, thou, thccy ye, arc restricted in use, and you alone 
remains in the ordinary ])ractice of the language. Here 
again, as in the case of the first pronoun, the blanks of the 
English column arc supplied by a method of expression 
which we have learned from the French. 
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408. The Pronoun of the Third Person. 

The pronoun of the third person is of three Genders, and 
this distinguishes it, not only from all other pronouns, but 
from all the rest of the language. For this, and the few 
relics of feminine substantives noticed in 383, 384, are all 
that remain of Gender in the English language. And these 
remnants of the ancient accidence are so pared down, that 
they rather indicate the two sexes and non-persontility than 
that traditional and inherited mysterious thing which is called 
grammatical Gender. 

This pronoun was in Saxon declined as follows : — 



Masc, 

Fem. 

Neut. 

Singular, 

Nom, 

he 

IIKO 

hit 

Gen. 

ms t 

HIRE 

HIS (his, ii 

l)at. 

HIM t 

HIRKf 

HIM 

Acc. 

11 INK 

HI 

hit 

(of all genders). 

' N. and A. 

HIE dji, /hey^ 



Gen. 

IllERA (Ijir, tlh 

ir) 


Dat. 

HIM (!)fm, thi'ni) 


If we go through this old declension word by word, 
seeking in each case the modern equivalent, we find that 
only three of its members are still perfectly living. They 
are those which are, in Italics. 1 call an ancient word still 
living, when it retains its old animating function. I’he 
change of hit to it does not interfere with the vital identity. 
Nor would the change of hire to her have been of much 
account, had the function continued without alteration. But 
the genitive case singular feminine hire has been changed 
into the adjectival her. 

The greatest innovation has been /'A, which was made by 
analogy with the genitive case of nouns. The neuter 
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Still prevails in some of our best literature ^ Instances of its 
use are abundant in Shakspeare (412) and the Bible of i 6 ii, 
as Numbers iv. 9 , and xx. 8 , 'it shall giue forth his water'; 
Prov. xxiii. 31 , ‘ when it giueth his colour in the cup'; and 

They came vnto the yron gate that leadelh vnto the citie, which 
opened to them of his owne accord . — Acts xii. 10. 

The dative neuter itiM disappeared early. The words marked 
with a dagger have a partial continuity in present English. 
The his of the genitive masculine is superseded by 0 / him 
except in emphatic positions. The his and her with which we 
are most familiar are no longer genitive cases of a substantival 
pronoun; they have long ago become adjectival words, and 
they are called Possessives. As to the two dative forms, 
which arc marked as partially surviving in our modern sj)cech, 
their thread of identical vitality is very attenuated. Not once 
in a thousand times when h//n or her appear as substantive- 
pronouns, are they to identified with this dative. We have 
it in such a rare instance as this : 

So they sadled him the asse. — i A’ings xiii. 1 3. 

And this is not modern Pmglish : we should now say 4hcy 
saddled for him.' The sort of instance in which tiic dative 
him or her is still in familiar use, is such as this : ‘ I gave 
him or her sixpence.' 

Here, as in other cases, the analytical influence of these 
little words of and io have come in, through imitation of the 
French, to give quite a new character to our declension of 
the pronoun. 


' There is no its in the Bible of 1611 ;--the Revised New Testament 
of 1881 admitted it into Bible English; e.g. *if the salt*have lost its 
sallness .* — Mark ix. 50. 
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469. The Reflexive Pronoun. 

There was an old Reflexive Pronoun which in Moesogothic 
was sik and sis; in Icelandic is sik and ser; both radically 
identical with the Latin se, sui, sibi. This pronoun remains 
in full activity in German in the form sich; and yet it is 
almost entirely lost on the Low Dutch side of the family. 
There is no relic of it in Anglo-Saxon ^ nor has it ever 
cropped up at any later stage of our language, as it has, 
rather remarkably, in the modern Dutch zich. 

We now supply the place of it by sclfl selves ; as, myselfl 
Ihysel/y himsclfl herselfl Hsclfl ourselves, yourselves, themselves. 
This has the advantage of being equally applicable to all 
varieties of person, whereas sich is of the third person only. 

I'he Objective Case of the pronoun performed for a long 
period the double ofiice of direct and reflex pronoun for all 
the three Persons. Thus : * Ye clothe you,' Haggai i. 6, for 
‘yon clothe yourselves'; ‘he looke vnto him bowe and 
arrowes,' 2 Kings xiii. 15, for ‘he took to himself'; ‘they 
built tliem high places . , . they set them vp images' 
xvii. 9, 10. In the First Person Singular this usage is 
frequent so late as Robinson Crusoe : — ‘ I made me a table ’; 
‘I was minded to brew me some beer.' 

'Ilie -self form gradually expelled this reflex usage of me, 
you, him, her, them ; and the next quotation exhibits a prac- 
tical reason why it should have done so, for we see it was 
found necessary to distinguish by a variation of type the 
reflex pronoun from the direct personal pronouns of the 
same form: 


* Yet its Possissive sin, equal to Latin suus, is found in early Saxon 
poetry, and once at least in prose, in the Blickling Homilies. 
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Men look with an evil Eye upon the Good that is in others, and think 
that their Reputation obscures them^ and that their commendable (Qual- 
ities do stand in their Light ; and therefore they do what they can to 
cast a Cloud over them, that the bright shining of their Virtues may not 
scorch them . — John Tillotson, Against Evil- speaking (ed. 1728). 

Stil], the old usage survives in poetry : 

Mark yc, how close she veils her round. 

Christian Year^ Fourth Sunday in Lent. 

470. We will close the subject of the personal pronouns 
with a brief consj)Cctus of these i)ronbuns as they appear 
before verbs in the most important sister-langifages : 

SlN(;ULAR. Pl.URAT.. 



1st. 

2nd. 


3rd. 


1st. 

2nd. 

• 

3rd. 





M. 

F. 

N. 



M, 

F. 

A 

MG. 

ik 

Ini 

is 

si 

ita 

weis 

jus 

eis 

ij6s 

ija 

led. 

ek 

Pii 

hann 

hon 

J)at 

wer 

I>cr 

])eir 

]>ivr 

]iai 

Dan. 

jeg 

dll 

hail 

hun 

det 

vi 

1 

de 



AS. 

IC 

pu 

11 K 

llEO 

HIT 

WE 

OE 

nr 



Eng. 

/ 

thou 

he 

she 

it 

“IVC 

you they 



Ger. 

Ich 

dll 

er 

sie 

es 

w ir 

ihr 

sie 



Out. 

ik 

. . 

hy 

zij 

liet 

wij 

Ky 

zy 




The pronoun of the second person singular is lost ii 
Dutch; — it is reserved for intimacy and worshij) in Ger- 
man; — in English it is used only towards (lad. The 
Germans share this dignified use of the pronoun with us. 
as a result of religious conditions which have affected both 
languages alike. The two great Jhble-translating nations 
have naturally, in their veneration for the words of Scripture, 
made this Hebrew idiom their own. It is only to be won- 
dered at how the Dutch should have done otherwise. 

The natural tendency of western civilisation, apart from 
other influences, would be to shrink from such a use of 
The French have been led by this feeling, and ip all addresses 
to God they use vous. It is not from any radical difference, 
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but from circumstances, that the western languages are 
divided in this particular. A sensitiveness as to the social 
use of the Second pronoun is common to all the nations ol‘ 
the West, but it exhibits itself in unequal degrees. We are 
influenced by it less than any of the other great languages. 
We have indeed dropped thou^ but we remain tolerably 
satisfied with you^ except when wc would shew particular 
reverence. At such times we are sensible of a void in our 
speech, unless the personage has a title, your Lordship. 
Here it is that the pronominal use of Monsieur and Madame 
in the French language is felt to be so admirable a contriv- 
ance. The substitution of any Third-person formula meets 
the difficulty. In one way or another most of the great 
languages have done this. The German has done it in the 
(lirectest manner by .‘imply putting sie they, for ihr you. 
Not much more direct, but much drier, is the (now rather 
obsolete) Danish fashion of calling a man to his face han he, 
as a pclite substitute for the Second person: — it is common 
in Heiberg's plays. In Italian an abstract feminine sub- 
stantive takes the place of the pronoun of the Second person. 
But the most ceremonious of all in this matter is the great 
language of chivalry. The philologer who goes no deeper 
into Spanish, should at least acquaint himself with the 
formula which it substitutes for the Second person. To say 
VOS you, is with them a great familiarity, if not an insult. At 
least, in the short form of os it is so. Something like this 
exists in Devonshire ami Somersetshire, as regards the use 
of the second person Singular. ‘He thouTl me and he 
thee'd me' is in Somersetshire said of the last degree of 
rudeness. And in Devonshire, the phrase ‘I tell thee 
what' betokens that altercation is growing dangerous. Com- 
pare the yo fs dlgo I tell you, of the following scene, w’hich 
happened in Spain. 

H h 
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‘Sirrah^!’ replied Smith, in a fury too, and proud of his command 
of the language which enabled him to retort the insult, ‘ Sirrah ! I tell 
you that I care neither for you nor your threats.* 

‘ Quitad os ! Be off with you ! * shouted Quiroga, foaming with rage ; 
* leave t he room ! away ! I say.* 

' If you call me Sirrah,’ said Smith, * I will call you Sirrah.* — J. A. 
h'roude, Reign of Elizabeth, v. 66. 

Returning to our table, we see that the Saxon feminine 
pronoun hko has been replaced by she, which is quite a 
distinct word, and represents the Dem. sko (487). This 
was in harmony with another movement from the Dem. to 
the Pers. Pronouns, namely, that which brought over thy, 
their, them ()5a, pyKM strongly influenced by northern 

Danish ):>eir, J^cirra, j^eim) into the place of the elder j)r, 
f)tr, bent ; hi'k, heora, iieom. An early instance of this use 
of this Dem. for the Pers. Pronoun may be seen in Chron. 
E. 1140, anh sicae fleh and she fled; where represents 
SEo; the se denoting the sn sound, seo is identical with 
Moesogothic si, German sie, and Dutch z//\ 

A very ancient Demonstrative Pronoun, 

471. Plere we notice only the ancient Demonstrative so, 
leaving the younger that and this until we come to the 
adjectival section. The Saxon form was' sw^\, with a rarer 
poetic form se ; and already in the earliest Saxon literature 
it had lost its independence. Then, as now, it occurred 
only in composite expressions, as s\va hwa swa, whoso; 
SWA HWJET SWA whatso (618). There arc other composites 
in wJiich its presence i.s more concealed ; namely as ealswa 
made up of eal all and swxv so ; and such swilc made up of 
SWA so and lic like, 

^ ‘ Yo os digo.* Sirrah is too mild a w'ord ; but wc have no full 
ecgiivalent. ‘ Os * is used by a king to subjects, by a father to children, 
more rarely by a master to a servant. It is a mark of infinite distance 
between a superior and inferior. ‘ Dog* would perhaps^come nearest to 
the meaning in the present connexion. — A/r, Eroudes note. 
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Pro7toims Indefinite and Inte^^rogative. 

472. Pronouns which arc both Indefinites and Inter- 
rogatives are common to the Indo-European languages. 
Which of the two usages is the older? perhaps the Inde- 
finite ^ 

The Greek ns and the I.atin quis arc good for both 
uses ; — ris : quis cst, who is it ? ri ta-riu ; quid est, what 
is it ? €i ns, si quis, if anyone ; « n, si quid, if anything. In 
Old English hwa wAo and hw/Et w^a/ were still Indefinites 
as well as interrogatives ; thus, gif hwa if any one, hw^et 
LYTLES some little. In the modern language this Indefinite 
power survives only in the compounds zvhoso^ whatso, some- 
what. 

Connected herewith is the old interjectional use of ivhat^ a 
usage still familiar in the dialect of the Lake district. The 
minstrel often began his lay with iiw/Kt ! So the Beowulf : — 

I1wa<:t we gar Dcna on gear clagum 
peod cyninga |)rym gc fniiion 
Hu fa a*’ffelingas cllcn fremedon. 

What hot the oft-told talcs of atuient trysts^ 

The martial mustcrin^^s of mij^hty Gar- Dane hiti^Sy 
And famous feats of arms performed by icthelings. 

Interrogation, appeal, expostulation, admiration, lie very 
near to one another in the structure of the human mind, and 
hence we see in many languages an approach to this habit. 
In Latin there is the rhetorical use of quid ! in French of 
quoi! and if wc would see a situation in which several of 
those meanings blend inseparably, we may refer to Proverbs 
xxxi. 2, where the version of 1611 is rigidly literal: ‘What, 

' Fs gibt meines Wissens keiii Kritcriiim, woran sich erkcniien Hesse, 
welche von die^n bciden Functionc ii die iirspriiiigliche ist. — Hermann 
lytucipien der Sprachgesc hie htc ^e<?. 2 ; jS86\ p. loy. lie has 
something to say for both sides of the question, 

H h 2 
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my sonne ! and what, the sonne of my wombe ! and what, the 
sonne of my vowes ! ' 

The Relative Pronouns, 

473. There are two main sources of Relative Pronouns, 
namely the Demonstratives and the Interrogatives. In the 
I'eutonic family the Relatives spring from the former group, 
in the Romanesque family from the latter. 

Accordingly our original Relatives were from the Demon- 
stratives, and we still use that as a Relative. Comparatively 
modern arc ivho and ivhich^ our French-trained Relatives. 
Retaining both, wc can say ‘ he that, they that ' or * he who, 
they who * : also ‘ the thing that ’ as well as ‘ the thing which.’ 
Where we now say that ivhich, the Saxon was \>mt that 
that. 

Although the Relative ivhich was already current in the 
fourteenth century, yet nevertheless the formula that , , , that 
has lived down to near our own times, and I am not sure 
whether it is even now fallen into complete desuetude. Dr. 
Johnson used it : — 

As the end of method is perspicuity, that scries is sufficiently regular 
that avoids obscurity. — 'J'hc Lives of ihe Kn^lish Poets^ * Pope.’ 

An interesting relic of this Demonstrative-Relative sur- 
vives in our instrumental the 486) with a Comparative, 
as ‘ The willinger I goc,’ Milton, P, L. viii. 382 ; a formula 
which runs often in couples, as, ‘ the more the merrier': 

The higher the storm, the happier he. 

F. W, H. Myers, Peter of Russia. 

Ad vice, like snow, the softer it falls the longer it dwells upon and the 
deeper it sinks into the mind.— iS". T, Coleridge. 

474. Whom is now used only of persons, there is no 
historical reason for this, beyond modern usage. Time was 
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when it was used of things as much as what^ and examples 
occur in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The following 
is of the date 1484 : 

Item. I bequethe to the autcr of saint John the Baptist and saynt 
Nicholas the which is myne owen chapell in the parish chirche of New- 
loude in the Forest of Dene in whome my body shalbe buried In primis 
a cro>se of silver, &c. — The Will of Dame Jane Lady Barre^ in Mr. 
Ellacombe’s Memoir of Bit ton ^ p. 47. 

Lest it should be supposed that such a use can only be 
produced from obscure writings, 1 may mention The Faery 
Queene, in a passage which is quoted above, 168, where 
whom refers to a ship. 

Whose has long been used of persons only, but there is 
now a disposition, notably among our historians, to restore 
its pristine right of referring to things also: 

The church of Canterbury, as designed and carried out by him, was 
not one of those vast piles whose building was necessarily spread over 
several generations. Mis Avhole work was done in the space of seven 
years, a space whose shortness amazed his own generation. — Edward A. 
Freeman, Norman Conquest^ vol. iv. p. 361. 

There is a what equivalent to ‘ that which,' embotlying 
Ijoth antecedent and relative, specially called into action in 
the opening of sentences where the French would use ‘ Ce 
quc.' This condensed what^ at first probably learnt from a 
Latin quod, has been extended by the English speech-genius : 

What in me is dark 
Illumin, what is low raise and support. 

John Milton, Paradise Losty i. 22. 

What we call a simple fact is in great part the product of our judg- 
ment, and therefore often of our fancy, w'orking upon very frngnieiitary 
<lata. What we do in observing a fact is 10 fill in an outline of which 
only a point here and there has been actually assigned, an outline 
therefore which may be no more obligatory than the shapes of the con- 
stellations on a celestial globe. — J. Venn, Hulsean Lectures for 1869, 
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The Indefinite Pronouns. 

476. Another pronoun which is still more a thing of the 
past, is that Indefinite Personal pronoun which was made out 
of a symbolised 7nan^ like the indefinite pronoun in German 
(33) ; and like the French on, a form of homme, in which 
the spelling has shrunk with the sublimation of the meaning. 
This Indefinite man, or, as it was oftener written, mon, we 
lost at an early date, in the great shaking that followed the 
Conquest ; but it is so natural a word for a pronoun to grow 
out of, that we do, from time to time, fall as if unconsciously 
into this use. Jn Jolin iii. 3, ]\Iark viii. 4, a man is an evident 
pronoun ; the Greek is rts. 

This is, however, but a feeble example of the pronominal 
use of the word ///^/;/, a use which it has been our singular 
fortune to lose after having possessed it in its fulness. In 
place of it, we resort to a variety of shifts for what may justly 
be called a pronoun of pronouns, that is to say, a pronoun 
which is neither I nor we nor you nor they, but which may 
stand for cither or all of these or any vague commixture of 
two or three of them. Sometimes we s^iyyou not meaning, 
nor being taken to mcan'^you' at all, but to express a cor- 
porate personality which eludes personal application. 

It is always pleasant to be forced to do what you wish to do. but 
what, until pressed, you dare not attempt. — Ileaii Hook, Archbishops, 
vol. iii. ch. 4. 

This you is a neutral medium of address, applicable cither 
to one particular person, or to all the world : 

Yet this, perchance, you’ll not dispute, — 

That true Wit has in Truth its root. 

Surprise its flower, Delight its fruit. 

Sometimes, again, it is we, and at other ti^^ies it is ih^y 
which represents this much-desired but long-lost or not-yet- 
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invented ‘representative' pronoun. We render the French 
on dit by they say. 

470. One. The first numeral has an intimate natural 
affinity with the pronominal principle, and this is widely 
acknowledged in the languages by pronominal uses which 
are very well known. Some of our pronominal uses of one 
are easily paralleled in other languages, the one and the other 
Tun et Tautre; one another I'lm I'autre einandcr. But 
our Indefinite one is capable of concord with adjective or 
participle in ways unparalleled: — 

As nations ignorant of God contrive 
A wooden one. — William Cowper, The 'Timepiece. 

The strictly logical deduction from the premises is not always found 
in practice the true one. — Sir J. T. Coleridge, Kcblc, p. 388. 

an unexpected one. 

When Endymion , sitting in his little room, analysed his feelings, he 
came to the conolusion that his sadness was occasioned by his having 
l0])ait from Iiiiogcnc. It often requires an event in life, and an unex- 
pected one, to inalce us clearly aware of the existence of feelings which 
have long influenced us. — Earl of Jleaconsfield, Endymion, vol. ii. c. 12, 
p. 123. 

And we have an English use which, so far as I know, is 
absolutely unique ; namely, when it is employed as a veiled 
Ego, thus : ‘ One may be excused for doubting whether such 
a policy as this can have its root in a desire for the public 
welfare ’ ; or, ‘ One never knows what this sort of thing may 
lead to.' It would be impossible to put into these places 
cither et or unus or un or cin. 

Sometimes a language catches up a confused idea of a 
foreign sound, and matches it with a like sound in its own 
vocabulary. And it is just possible that the French on has 
had some undefined influence in this member of our lan- 
guage, guid^ig us through the association of sound to our 
peculiar use of the first Numeral. 
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477. Combinations with one\ — each one\ every one (496), 
no one^ some onc^ many one^ many a one^ such one, such a one. 

such one. 

The kinsman of whom Boaz had spoken, came by : and he sayd, TIo, 
such one, come, sit downe here. — Ruth iv. i. Genevan, 1560. 

A^one is the negative of one. Originally adjectival, and 
ihsecl before consonants and vowels alike, it vvas shortened to 
no before consonants, and tione conlinifbd in use only before 
vowels : as, ‘ There is none end of the store* and glory/ 
Nahum ii. 9 ; ' There was none other boat there,* John vi. 
22 . This again is now obsolete in its turn, and the form 
none is only used substantival ly, as ^ I have none/ 

478. O/hcr 6m:R, at first the second Ordinal (400), has 
long been used only as a pronoun. 

Since J have posse.sscd a * Wonderland Stamp-Case,’ life has been 
bright and peaceful, and I have used no other. I believe the Queen's 
l.nundress uses no other. — Eight or Nine IVise JEonis about Letter^ 
Writing, by l.ewis Carroll (1890), p. 6. 

Qugibt or ought AWUHT, a composite of wiht whit. It is 
now little used. I'he negative is naught, nought. 

He asked him, if bee saw ought. — Mark viii. 23. 

And when ye stand praying, forgiue, if yc haue ought against any.— 
Mark xi. 25. 

479. FMher for ^GHWdSDER both of two com- 

posed of A and GE and hw^eder, where the prefixes exercise 
upon the pronoun much the effect of -que in Latin uterque 
both. For Agorr \vas not, as either now, alternative; hut 
rather comprehensive and combinative ; like its modern 
German equivalent Jedcr. 

Neither naber composed of na and hw^eber none of 


^ Mr. Mayhew calls my attention to a passage in the iilickling Hovi- 
Hies, p. 127 b : AiT iEGHWYLCUM anum j)ARA, at each one of them. 
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two, has been attracted by either^ ^ and assimilated to its 
vocalism. 

Few FEAWA, MG. fawai, Danish faa. Once common to 
the whole family, this pronoun survives only in English and 
Scandinavian. 

480 . A variety of other pronouns belong here, which we 
iiave only space just to hint at. Such are ihingy something, 
t very thing, nothing ; wight, whit, deal, person, people, party, 
body, folk, world. 

people. 

As to her shooting at the butts when there, this story, like most of 
the rest, is mere gossip. People do not shoot at the butts in a Scotch 
February . — Quarterly Review, vol. 128, p. fii. 

People arc always cowards when they are doing wrong.— M. Manley, 
When I was a Boy (William Macintosh), p. 24. 

body. 

The foolish body hath said in his heart, Tliere is no God . — Psalm 
liii. i. 

And from this we get the composite pronouns somebody, 
nobody, aterybody, and a-body, as little John Stirling, when he 
saw the new-born calf — 

Wull 't eat a-body?- Thomas Carlyle, TAfc of Stirling, ch. ii. 

In like manner some people, some folk, as in the refrain 
Some folk do, some folk do! 

We have thus reached the natural termination of this 
section. Having started from the pronouns which were 
most nearly associated with definite substantival ideas, we 
have reached those whose characteristic it is (as their name 
conveys) to be indefinite, to shun fixed associations, and 

' There are less than three pronunciations of cither ; according as 
ihe first syllable is sounded ‘ ay ’ (hay) or ‘ igh ' (high) or * cc.’ 
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thus to be ever ready for a latitude of application as wide as 
the widest imaginable sweep of the mental horizon. 

11. Adjectival Pronouns. 

481. This section will run parallel to the former, as each 
group of Pronouns has its substantives and its adjectives. 
Yet it may be observed that the more subtle quality of 
pronouns, as compared with nouns, is the caqse of a more 
ready transition from the substantival to the adjectival 
function, and reversely. 

The Possessive Pronouns. 

These were a Genitival ^ff-shoot from the personal pro- 
nouns which became, some more some less, adjectival : those 
which became most so were the Possessives of the first and 
second persons. 

These have, in the earlier stage of the language, had a 
complete adjectival development, and full means of concord 
with substantives; and this began to be the casd in some 
measure even with hts^ of which we meet with a plural 
(disyllabic), as in the following broken Saxon from the year 
1123, in the Peterborough Chronicle: 

Da sone ]?ner cefter sende sc kyng hise write ofer call Eiigla landc, and 
bed hisc biscopes and hise abbates and hise l>cignes calle K*t hi scolclcn 
cumen to his gewitene mot on Candcl messe dcig to Gleaw ccastre him 
togcanes. 

Then soon thereafter sent the king his writs over all Englaiul, ami 
bade his bishops and his abbots and his thanes all, that they should come 
to his IVitenagemot on Candlemas day at Gloucester to meet him. 

All the possessives were originally genitives of the per- 
sonal pronouns, of which some reached greater^perfection in 
adjectival form than others. 
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mIn the genitive of Ic (I) has become mine and my, 

piN „ „ pu (thou) „ thine and thy. 

Ore yj yy V/'E yy Otif' , 

EOWER yy „ GE (ye) ,, your. 

We have lost the use of min as equivalent to ‘ of me/ but 
German retains this archaic member in a phrase or two, as 
gedenke mein think of me. 

Besides the four adjectival pronouns thus generated from 
the first and second persons, there arc four more that have 
sprung from the third person, namely, hiSy hery their y and its. 
The last of these is a modernism in the language ^ 

482. Out of these again there branches a group of forms 
whose function is substantival. As among the presentive 
nouns we find substantives becoming adjectives and ad- 
jectives substantives, so likewise here in the more subtle 
region of the pronoun a substantival set parts off from the 
adjectival. 

The distinction between adjectival their and substantival 
theirs is well exhibited in the following lines : 

IvCave kingly backs to cope with kingly cares; 

They have their weight to carry, subjects theirs. 

William Cowper, Table Talk. 

483. miney thine. These forms were originally adjectival, 
but they have gradually become substantival ; while the 
reduced myy thy, occupy the adjectival function. When the 
N was first dropped, it was because the following word began 
with a consonant, and then mmcy thmCy differed from tny, thy, 
only as an differs from or as notie first differed from no 
(477). In Chaucer's verse the N-form is unremoved before 
consonants, as, 


‘ The threefold possessive his, hery itSy with distinction of gender, is 
^ peculiarity of the English among modern languages. — Michel ilreal, 
in Revue des Deux Moudes, July, 1S87. 
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Myn purchas is the effect of al myn rente. 

Canterbury Tales ^ 7033. 

But in his prose we find viy, Ihy before consonants : 

Litell Lowys my sone, T haiie perceiued well by certeyne euideiicess 
thine abilite to lerne sciencez touchinge nonmbres & proporciouns ; & 
as wcl considere I thy bisi preyere in special to lerne the trclis of lln- 
astrelabie. . . . But considere wel, that 1 ne vsurpe nat to haue fownde 
this werk of my labour or of myn engin. 1 n:im but a lewd comjiila- 
tour of the labour of olde Astrologiens, and haue hit translated in myn 
englissh only for thi doctrine; and with this swerd shal I slen envie.— 
Treatise on the Astrolabe. 

And so in the Bible of 1 6 1 1 : 

i 

Thou didst ride vpon thine horses, and thy charets of saluation.— 
Jlabakktik iii. 8. 

484. Ours, yours, hers, theirs. In these cases the sub- 
stantival possessive is made by the cumulative addition of 
the s genitival to the old genitival r. Against this s the 
rustic tradition maintains the rival n; and hence a uniform 
series of substantival possessives, mine, thine, hisn, hern, 
ourn, yourn, their n, current among the purest Englisli 
folk. 

His and Hers. One of the possessives, namely his, has no 
variation of form for the substantival function — at least, not 
in the literary language. 

I would rather abide by my own blunders than by his. — Jane Austen. 
Mansfield Park, ch. vi. 

485. Its used substantivally ; — 

Kach following day 

Bcc.ime the next dayes master, till the last 
Made former Wonders, it’s. — Henry VlII, i. 1. 16. 

Here ends the Substantival sub-list which began at 482 h 


’ This distinct recognition of the Substantival as against the Adjec- 
tival in Possessive Pronouns, is something (as I apprehend) peculiar to 
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From the following passage, in which Constance mimics 
childish prattle, we see that children in Shakspeare’s time 
used ii for the adjectival tis : — 

Queen, Come to thy gramlame, child. 

Cons. Doe childe, goe to yt grandamc childe, 

Giue grandame kingdome, and it grandame will 
Giue yt a plum, a cherry, and a figgc, 

There's a good grandame . — King John, ii. i. 159. 


The Demonstrative Pi'onotms, the Definite Article^ 
and the New Personal Proiiouns. 

486. Such swiLc is a composite word, made up of swa 
so and Lie like. In German solch the original elements are 
transparent: in Danish it is slig, in Scottish sic. It is 
curious how words rediscover the elements of their com- 
position after they have become obscure, by a tendency to 
symphytise again once more with the word wliich they have 
already absorbed. Thus we get such-like] and Scottisli 
sic-like. 

487. The. demonstrative pronouns this and that were thus 
declined in Saxon: — 

Neut. 

I Nom. thset 
Gen. Ihses 
Dat. tham 
Acc. that 
Instr. thy 

( Acc. 

’CR. < Gen. 

( Dat. 


Jl/asr. 

Kent. 

Kent. A/asc. 

Kent. 

se 

seo 

this thes 

thcos 

th'A'S 

th*t*re 

thises 

thisse 

tham 

thjtrrc 

thisum 

thissf 

thone 

tha 

this thisne 

thas 

thy 


thys thys 

tha 

thara 

tham 


thas 

thissa 

thissum 


modem languages. The distinction is bolder in French than in English, 
and boldest in German. In French it is mon, ton, son, notre, 
votre, leur, adjectival ; as against le mien, le tien, le sien, le notre, 
le votre, lo leur, substantival. In German there is a duplicate 
•ipparatus for Jhe Substantival. As against mein, dein, &c., there 
k First, meiner, dciner, &c., and Second, der, die, das Meinige, 
l>einige, Seinige, Eurige, Ihrige. 
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488. Of these two words, the former has been throughout 
our history the more important by far. It was thtet, se, s^o, 
which supplied the Definite Article in the old language, and 
therefore it was current in some one or other of its cases in 
almost every phrase that was spoken or written. 

If we look at the Declension above, we see that Ihe repre- 
sents the prevalent element of the cases of that) and this 
prevalent or common element is also seen in the Greek to, 
ToO, T«, TQv ; in the second part of the Latin composite 
pronoun is-te, is-ta, is-tud, also in other pronominal words 
as talis, tarn, tantus ; and this common part is recognised as 
the Aryan or Indo-I^uropcan stem TA. The Demonstrative 
sE, SEO, JjiKT, though prevalently of this common base, has 
admitted another element in se, seo, but there is evidence 
that it had once a homogeneous Declension, the first line 
running thus, J)e, f)EO, ])mt. The old Jje, ]>io, lived in 
colloquy, and crops up in literature, and was ready in the 
deflexionizing epoch to supply the permanent form of our 
indeclinable Definite Article the. 

The old plural of that was ]pA, which according to the 
regular vowel-change became ti)6, ' a pronoun still very 
widely current in the West Country instead of ifiose. We 
meet with it in literature far down: 

1450. This ycrc the Kyngc went into Kent, and sate and did grete 
justice upon tho that rose with the capteyne [i. e. Cade]. — Quoted by 
Mr. Plummer, in Fortescue on the Government of England, p. 248. 

This Ip A grew unfit for the Demonstrative function, through 
the tendency to use it as a mere personal pronoun ; and this 
led to an important readjustment. The plural of ihis^ namely 
J>AS, was taken over to act as the plural of that, and is now 
our those) while the office of plural to this was filled by a 
secondary form, an umlauted form of pks, namely Jjiis, which 
appears, though rarely, in literature, and which is now our 
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fhese. And so /kese and /hose, now charged with sense of 
contrast, are two forms of the same word*. 

480 . And this arose from an effeteness in certain limbs of 
the personal pronoun of the Third Person. At the root of 
all this stir was the newly-felt insufficiency of the distinction 
between the singular he and the plural h1. And perhaps it 
should be added, the want of distinction between the singular 
dative him and the plural dative, also written him, though 
sometimes heom hem. In the following verse him twice 
corresponds to our //lem : — 

And he geseah hig on rcwetle swinceiide ; him waiiS wifferweard wind : 
and on niht ymbe ])a fcortyan wtcccan, he com to him ofer sac gaii- 
gende, and wolde hig forbugan. — A/ar/: vi. 48. 

So that the English language, about the time of its national 
restitution in the fourteenth century, was substituting 
theify iheniy in the place of the elder iif, heora, him. This 
change was not quite established till far on in the fifteenth 
century. In Chaucer we have still the elder forms, hi, htr, 
hem, in free use, or at least the two latter. For the nomi- 
native he generally uses they : — 

Vp on the wardeyn bisily they crye, 

To yeuc hem Icue but a litel stoundc, 

To go to Mille and seen hir corn ygroimde: 

And hardily they derstc leye hir nekke, 

The Millere shold noght stelen hem half a pekke 


Mt is curious to note how long it takes for such a change to get 
wrought into the national mind. In the Communion Service, which 
was revised in 1661, may be seen those and these used in the same sense. 
— I have the following from the experience of my friend Dr. Chase. 
‘ In the Michaelmas Term 1848 when, entering on the Vicc-Principalship 
of St. Mary Hall, I took temporary possession of Rooms ; the college 
servant ("perhaps 70 years old) said to me, ^'You’ll like those Rooms 
very well I think. Sir.” ‘‘Which?” I asked (having in prospect a 
change as soon as I could make one). “ Those Rooms that you’re in, 
he replied.* — I can add a more recent instance. In 1887 a Devon- 
shire farmer of* good position in his country wrote thus : ‘ There is no 
doubt, if those times continue, rents will have to come down.’ 
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Of corn by sleighte, ne by force hem reue: 

And atte lastc the wardcyn yaf hem leuc. 

The Reeves Tale^ 4006. 

And these New Pronouns Personal, they, their, them, can- 
not be satisfactorily derived from ])X, Jjara, however 

much the Personal usage of these Demonstratives may have 
prepared the way for the transition. We must have recourse 
to the Danish J>eir, ]?eirra, J^eim, which being planted in 
our northern and eastern coasts, set the vocalism of our New 
Plural Personal Pronouns. Perhaps also something was 
due to the neuter pi. )?au, which had peculiar syntactical 
advantages for self-propagation, and the modern pronun- 
ciation of this word as thSy adds a phonetic reason to the 
historical probability. 

Another remark. I’his Demonstrative, they, them, althougli 
it has been transformed into a Personal pronoun so com- 
pletely that its demonsUative character has long ago 
disappeared from literary and standard English, is still a 
Demonstrative in illiterate English’, as might be shown 
abundantly from passages where good literature has con- 
descended to notice such things. 

1 said this change of the Demonstrative into a Personal 
Pronoun was not quite established until far on in the fifteenlli 
century ; but I did not thereby mean to imply that the trans- 
ference was even then completed, that the old nature had 
given place to the new. In many a phrase the old Demon- 
strative lurked long after, and does so still. In the following 
quotation, if we would translate ‘their brutishness which’ 

^ The following is from Somcrselshire life. One boy warning another 
not to frighten the fowls: ‘Mind, Bill! you let they fowls bide!’-- 
About fifty years ago, a Director of the Bank of England called one day 
at the Treasury and said to a secretary, ‘Tin come down about them 
Exchequer bonds.* The -secretary could never be quiffi sure whether 
.this was or was not so spoken with intentional humour. 
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into modem English we must substitute ‘ the brutishness of 
those who': it would not be a pomplete modernisaiion to 
render ‘ of them who/ 

That which hitherto we have set down, is (I hope") sufficient to shew 
their brutishness, which imagine that Religion and Vertue are only as 
men will account of them. — R. Hooker, Of the Laws See., i. 10. 

Nay, even to this hour, wc retain this ancient Demonstra- 
tive very close to us, unconsciously. In the Lord’s Prayer 
we still say ‘ them that trespass against us,' wholly unconscious 
of archaism, until we observe that the Americans have altered 
it to ' those who'; and then we discover that the old Demon- 
strative tjem is still current in our mouths. 

It may not be amiss to add that when in provincial Eng- 
lish we meet with ’em in place of them, it must be regarded 
as an elided form not of them, but of I)cm. 

490. These two Demonstratives have held a great place 
in our language. We can hardly omit to notice what may 
be called their rhetorical use. This has a rhetorical use 
expressive of contempt. 

'rhere will be no end of such fantastical writers as this Mr. Harris, 
who lakes fiislian for philosophy . — Diversions of Turley, Part. II. ch. vi. 

That, on the other hand, is a symbol of admiration : 

The face of justice is like the face of the god Janus. It is like the 
face of tliosc lions, the work of Landseer, which keep watch and ward 
around the record of our country’s greatness. She presents one tranquil 
and majestic countenance towards every pt)int of the compass and every 
quarter of the globe. That rare, that noble, that imperial virtue, has 
this above all other qualities, that she is no respecter of persons, and 
she will not take advantage of a favourable moment to oppress the 
wealthy for the sake of flattering the poor, any more than she will con- 
descend to oppress the poor for the sake of pampering the lu-xuries of 
the rich. — W. E. Gladstone, March ii, 1870. 

These uses are to be paralleled in Greek and Latin, as the 
student may easily ascertain. 

When the is not a definite article, but an adverb or a con- 
1 i 
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junction, it is the instrumental case th^ of the Declension 
above, and answers to the Latin quo . . . eo before compara- 
tives, just as TH^T TH^iT was equivalent to id quod. 472 . 

491 . Yon GEON, MG. jains, Germ, jcner, Icel. enn and 
hinn. This adjectival pronoun occurs in Alfred’s translation 
of Cura Pastoralis 443, 2^: to geonre byrg to yonder city. 
In 1 61 1 the word appears as adjective only in adverbial 
phrases: ‘on yonder .side, to yonder place'; and here it 
looks very like the above Dative feminine with d excrescent. 
As adverb ‘ I and the lad will go yonder,' Gen. xxii. 5, it 
is like MG. jaindr6. The simple adjective living in 
dialects (Yorkshire), seemed banished from literature, but it 
has been happily recalled in the Revision of 1885, ‘Even yon 
Sinai trembled,' Ps. Ixviii. 8. Yond should be geond (prep.) 
MG. jaind; but is used without distinction as a variant of 
yon ; better preserved in heyond begeondan. 

But looke, the Morne in Russet mnntle clad, 

Walkes o*re the dew of yon high Easterne Hill. 

W. Shakspeare, Hamlet, i. i. 167. 

Caesar saide to me, Dar’st thou Cassius now 
I.eape in with me into this angry Flood, 

And swim to yonder YdivX*i--JtiHus Ccesar, i. 2. 104. 

Mene. See you yond Coin a’th Capitol, yond corner-stone? 

Coriolanus, v. 4. i. 


Pronouns Indefinite and Interrogative. 

492 . Two adjectival pronouns there are that have had the 
Indefinite character and have lost it. Which hwilc, is com- 
posed of Hwt an old ablative or instrumental case of hwA, 
HWjET, who, what) and the formative l!c like. Thus which 
originally meant who- or what-like ? 

Down to the fourteenth century this pronoun still retained 
the sense of its origin, and meant ‘ what sort,' Latin quails : 
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And which they weren and of what degre. 

G. Chaucer, C. T Prologue, 

This pronoun was in Saxon times Indefinite and Inter- 
rogative ; its use as a Relative is imitated from the French 
lequel, laquelle, as appears in our formula the which : ‘ I 
will not ouerthrow this citie, for the which thou hast spoken.’ 
— Gen. xix. 21 (1611). This relative with a personal ante- 
cedent is now extant only in the reading of Scripture \ 

Another French-trained faculty once enjoyed by which 
is now obsolete. This was the admirative or exclamative 
power, like the French quel, quelle! In the following in- 
stances we should now put what instead of which : — 

And which eyen my lady had, 

, Debonaire, good, glad, and sad. 

Geolfrey Chaucer, B launches 859. 

But which a visage had she thereto. Id. 895. 

493. Whether HWi^SER (which of two.?) was adjectival, 
declined in the three genders ^ Now, it has not only lost its 
adjectival use^ but it has almost dropped out of knowledge 
as a pronoun, and survives only as a conjunction (637). In 
the sixteenth century it was still possible to repeat whether as 
subject and predicate in the same way as we say Who’s 
Who ? or. What’s What ? or, Which is Which ? 

For they so like in person did appeare, 

That she uncath discerned whether whether wearc. 

E. Spenser, F, Q. iv. 9. 10. 


^ The following is from a brass in Hutton Church, near Weston- 
super-Mare : — ‘ Pray for y® soules of Thomas Payne Squier & Elizabeth 
hyis wifie which departed y® xv*** day of August y® yere of o*" lord god 
wi.ccccc.xxviij.* — In Shakspeare, Troylus and CressidOf iv. 4. 109, Pope 
put Whom as a correction in the place of Which : — 

'AA^elcome sir Diomed, here is the Lady 
^ Which for Antenor we deliner you.* 

The full Declension in Beginners Book (ed. 3), p. 50. 

1 i 2 
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Indefinite Pronoims Adjectival. 

many 

same 

own 

sundry 

each 

every 

very 

certain 

none, no 

one, an, a 

only. 

494. Many keeps the place of the Saxon manig, except in 
so far as it has received additions in the formulas ma7iy one^ 
many a one^ many a : — 

To many a man and many a maid 
Dancing in the chtv|iicred shade. 

John Milton, L* Allegro. 

Same. This word is not found (as a pronoun) in Anglo- 
Saxon literature, and the question arises whence it came to 
be so familiar in English. Jacob Grimm thinks it was 
acquired through the Norsk language, in which samr is a 
prevalent pronoun. The Saxon word in its place was vlc 
Scottish ilk, 496. As however there are traces of its having 
existed at an earlier stage of Saxon, it is possible that it had 
never died out, but that, having been superseded by ilk in the 
written language, it had fallen into obscurity. Many genu- 
inely native elements appear in modern English which arc 
unknown in Saxon literature, and it is only reasonable to 
suppose that the vocabulary of extant Saxon literature imper- 
fectly represents the old word-store of the nation. 

496. Own Agen, German eigen: an ancient participle of 
Agan, to possess ^ 


* Begintier's Book (ed. 3 ), p. 29 . 
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Sundry syndrig is an adjectival^ pronoun founded upon 
an old adverb sundor, which we still retain in the compound 
asunder. 

496. Each mlc, ccJc Ch., has lost its /, as which and such 
have. MLC was equivalent to our present everyy so that 
^ everybody ' was ^klcman, and ' everything * was ;wlc)5ing. 

Every grew out of the habit of strengthening jelc by 
prefixing i^iFRE ever, whence arose the composite pronoun 
cucr-cif, euerte^, cucrgcD : 

The kynge dyde do ordeyne so moche mete | that euerych fonde 
ynough. — W. Caxton, Reynart the foxe (1481), ed. Arber, p. 54. 

This combination was often followed by one : and so we 
get the oft-recurring mediaeval form cbergcljon : 

So hadde T spoken with hem euerichoon 
That I was of hir felawcshipc anoon. 

Chaucer, Pt-ologue, 31. 

Idols and abhominacions of y® house off Israel paynted eucrychone 
rou ide aboutc the wall. — Miles Coverdale’s Bible, 1535, Ezechicl 
vi'.i. 10. 

Tlte combining power of every is ^ well seen in the follow- 
ing 

During these last twenty years Mr. Browning has been a well-known 
figure in I.ondon society. lie went everywhere, knew everyone, and read 
everything .’ — The Church Quarterly Review, July 1890, p. 32.1. 

The Scottish ilk represents two distinct words each, 
and YLc same. In the sense of ‘ same ’ it was once common ; 
now it survives only in the phrase ‘of that ilk.* But ilk 
^5Lc is in daily use, and so is its compound ilka with sym- 
phytism of the Article which stands clear in cci)c a Piers P. 
Thus in common proverbs; ‘Ilka dog has his day. Ilka 
hean has his black. Ilka path has its puddle.’ 

The following arc from Robert Burns : — 

Ilk wimpling burn, ilk crystal spring, 

Ilk glen and shaw she knew, man. 
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Mourn, ilka groye the cushat kens. 

Thine be ilka joy and treasure. 

497. Very in its old presentive character is adjectival, and 
it has all the degrees of comparison, very^ verier^ veriest. 

The very presence of a true-hearted friend yields often ease to our 
grief. — K. Sibbs, Soules Conflict^ 14; ed. 1658, p. 199. 

In the very centre or focus of the great curve of volcanoes is placed 
the large island of Borneo. — Alfred Russel Wallace, llie Malay Arclii- 
pela^Of ch. i. 

A choice illustration may be had from a letter written in 
1666 by the wife of the English ambassador at Constantinople 
to her daughter Poll in England, which Poll has been adopted 
by a rich relative, and is inclining to vanity ^ : — 

Whereas if it were not a piece of pride to have name of keeping 

maidc, she y* waits on y*" good grandmother might easily doe as 
formerly you know she hath don'*, all y*' business you have for a maidc, 
unless as you grow old^' you grow a veryer Poole, which God forbid ! 

Certain^ at first a presentive adjective of a French type 
(402), meaning ‘ sure, settled, fixed/ as when we say ‘ that's 
certain,' is so completely pronominalised that we can say — 
‘ a certain person who shall be nameless.' 

498. Our last adjectival pronouns shall be one and its 
compounds on/y and iiei/e. We will take the latter first. 

The only prime minister mentioned in history whom his contempo- 
raries reverenced as a saint. — William Robertson, Charles Vy Bk. 1 . 
A.D. 1517. 

12 one, no, nan from ne and an one. The shortened form 
no was at first a concession to the initial consonant of the 
following word ; and the relation of none to no was like that 
of «« to a\ but now a differentiation of function has super- 


‘ Of this vain Poll, the great-granddaughter was Ja/ie Austen, and ^ 
it is in the Memoir of the latter, by the Rev. J. R. Austcn-Lcign 
(Bentley, 1870), that this admirable letter has been published. 
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vened. The form no has now occupied the adjectival, and 
none is kept for the substantival function. 474. 

One has already been largely spoken of in the former 
section, where it was seen to occupy an important place. 
But its substantival function is after all less important in the 
development of our language than its adjectival habit; be- 
cause out of this has grown that member which is the most 
distinctive perhaps that can be fixed upon as the mark of a 
modern language. The definite article is found in some of 
the ancient languages, as in Hebrew and Greek, but none 
of them had produced an Indefinite Article. The general 
remark has already been made in an earlier chapter, that 
it is in the symbolic element we must seek the distinctive 
character of the modern as opposed to the ancient lan- 
guages. And we may appeal to the indefinite article as 
the most recent and mgst expressive feature of thi& modern 
characteristic h 

In its adjectival use this pronoun is generally set in anti- 
thesis to another ; as, — 

Yf c;iie Salhan cast out another. — Matt, xii. tr. Covcnlale, 1535. 

As a Numeral an became otic ‘wun’; but as an Article it 
shrank into an or d. This was a natural result of its toneless 
proclitic situation ; that is to say, its position of tonic depend- 
ence upon and vocal subordination to the noun which followed 
it. 634. How completely it was drawn in and subjected 
to its noun appears by the fact that in the fifteenth century it 
was often written in one w'ord w ith the noun anaOher, anciut ; 
and when attention to the Indefinite Article w'as revived, 
there was sometimes a doubt about the true separation, and 


‘ In the Grfck of the New Testnment there are certain indicaiions 
(e.g. Matthew xxi. 10) of something like the germ of an indefinite 
article. 
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in some instances the n got fixed in the wrong place. Thus 
it was that adder n^rddre lost an and newt efeta gained 
one. 

490. Our two articles still carry about them severally 
the traces of their extraction. The magnifying quality of 
the demonstrative that has been noticed above. 490. Its 
descendant the Definite article retains something of this 
ancestral quality. The ceremonious 2'he adds grandeur to 
titles, and they are sometimes jealously retentive of this 
prefix. 

On the other hand, the Indefinite article, which is descended 
from the littlest of the numerals, exercises a diminishing effect, 
as in the following : — 

This little life-boat of an earth, with its noisy crew of a mankind, and 
all their troubled history, will one day have vanished. — Thomas Car- 
lyle, Essays ; Death of Goethe. 

But there is another usage of *this reduced Numeral, 
another ^ a7i or a* which is not an Article, which retains too 
much of the numerical element to be called an Article, and 
which seems to be classifiable only as an Indefinite Pronoun. 
It is a symbol of exquisite filminess, as it were the dainty 
gauze of a bee's wing. It appears in venerable and homely 
phrases, like much of an a^c, much of a muchness y much of a 
height. 

Out of a range of mountains, all, when seen from the valley, appear- 
ing much of a height, one is found to vastly out-top the rest when wc 
mount the opposite hill-side. — Henry Latham, Pastor Pastorumy eh. vi. 

p. 1 86. 

T'hese minute vocables are the * wdngcd words ' of human 
speech ; or, to speak with more exactness, they are the wings 
of otiier words, by means of which smoothness and agility 
is imparted to their motion. It is in the Articles that the 
symbolic element of language reaches one of <its most ad- 
vanced points of development; and it is not by means of 
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these alone, but by means of that whole system of words of 
which these are eminent types, that the modern languages 
when compared with the ancient are found to excel in alacrity 
and sprightlincss. 

III. Adverbial Pronouns. 

600. This chapter of Pronouns keeps up on the whole 
a parallel course to the chapter on Nouns. Like that, it is 
divided into three main sections. Substantives, Adjectives, 
Adverbs. IMoreovcr, as in that chapter the third section 
assumed a trifid form, so also here do wc find ourselves 
compelled by the nature of the subject to divide this final 
section into three paragra])hs. In this symbolic as well as 
in that presentive region, the adverbs assume the three forms 
of Flat, Flexional, and Phrasal. 

(1) Of the Flat Pronoun- Adverbs. 

The higher we mount in the structure of language the 
more delicate a matter it will be to make sharp distinc- 
ik ns. The presentive adverbs pass off by such fine and 
imperceptible shadings into a symbolic state, that the 
boundary line must needs be exposed to uncertainty. 

The examples which follow^ may therefore be considered 
as a continuation of the corresponding group in the section 
of nounal adverbs, and differing from them only in the degree 
of sublimation. 

All, A pronominal adverb of great delicacy and power: 

Through the vcluct Icaiies the windc. 

All vnsecnc, can passage fintle. 

Loucs Labours lost, iii. 3. 

• • . feeling *that my praise of Harvey has been all too feeble. — 
(jcorge Rolleston, I'lie JJai'Vcian Oration, 1873, p. 90. 
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Yond MG. jaind ; yonder MG. jaindrS. 491. 

Pro. The fringed Curtaines of thine eye aduance, 

And say what thou see’st yond. 

W. Shakspearc, The Tempest^ i. 2. 408. 

Adam. Yonder comes my Master, your brother. 

As You Like //, i. i. 28. 

601. Up. This is a presentive word so long as the original 
idea of elevation is preserved. But it passes off into a more 
refined use, a more ])urely mental service, and ijien we call it 
a symbolic word, much like an adverbial pronoun. 

The instance of breakhtg-up is an interesting one. It is 
one of those in which the flat adverb has attached itself very 
closely to the verb, and has with the verb attained a peculiar 
differentiation of meaning. This expression now is apt to 
suggest the holidays of a cchool-boy, but in the sixteenth 
century it was the proper expression for burglary : 

If a thiefc bee found breaking vp. — Kxodtts xxii. 2. 

If he beget a sonne that is a breaker vp of a house. — Ezekiel xviii. 10. 

Suffered his house to be broken vp. — Matthew xxiv. 43. 

An old ship is sold ‘ to be broken up,' and akin to this we 
find the substantive a break-up : — 

The death of a king in those days came near to a break-up of all 
civil society. — E. A. Freeman, Norman Conquest^ ch. xxi. 

So in a rich variety of expressions ; e. g. to be ‘ knocked 
up,' ‘ done up,' ‘ patched up,' to be ‘ up to a thing,' ‘ up with 
a person,' ‘keeping it up late,' ‘open up.' 603. 

The verb to come up is equivalent to coming into notice, or 
even into being; and in the following quotation it translates 
cycvcTO : — 

As for wisedome what she is, and how she came vp, I will tell you.— 
Wisedome of Solomon ^ vi. 22. 5 

At length it becomes a mere symbol of emphasis. In 
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Rom. vi. 13, ‘yield yourselves unto God/ it is proposed by 
Bishop Ellicott to restore a certain lost emphasis by the 
correction, ‘ yield yourselves up to God.* 

SttlL In the next examples the reader may notice that 
‘still run* and ‘still to move* would be pure stultifications 
if the word siill were taken in its original and presentive 
signification of motionless stillness. This affords a sort of 
measure of the symbolic change that has passed over the 
word. 

Having past from my hand under a broken and imperfect copy, by 
frequent transcription it still run (su) forward into corruption. — 
'I'homas Browne, Kcli^^io Medici^ Preface. 

They are left enough to live on, but not enough to enable them still 
to move in the society in which they have been brought up. — John 
Boyd-Kinnear, I romans IVorkj p. 353. 

602. Rather. This word may serve as an illustration of 
the grounds on which we assign these words to the pro- 
noLiinai category. In an interesling letter from Sir Hugh 
Luttrcll, in the year 1420, we have this word in its presentive 
sense, lie is in France, and he is displeased that certain 
orders of his have not been carried out, and he hints that if 
his commands arc not fulfilled, he is alive, and ‘ schalle come 
home, and that rather than some men wolde,* that is to sa}', 
he shall be at home ‘ earlier * than would be agreeable to 
some people. Rather is the comparative of an obsolete 
adjective ratjic early. 

Jiring the rathe Primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted Crow-toe, and pale Gessamine. 

Milton, LycidaSf 142. 

The way in which w’c habitually employ this comparative, 
affords a good example of the distinction between the nature 
of the noun and that of the pronoun. 

He fails to te truly pathetic because we do not see the agony wrung 
out of a strong man by the Inevitable wrongs and sorrows of the world. 
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but the easy yielding of a nature that rather likes a little gentle weeping. 
Mr. Pickwick, with his love of mankind stimulated with a little milk- 
punch, is not the most elevated type of philanthropy, though it is one 
which is rather prevalent at the present day. — Saturday Review ^ July i6, 
1870. 

603 . So. This famous pronominal factor, which has 
already been spoken of in both the previous sections, must 
come in here likewise : 

And he was competent w^hose purse was so. 

William Cowper, 7'h^ Time-Piecc. 

A declaration so bold and haughty silenced them and astonished their 
associates. 

The presentivc idea to which this so points back may be 
found by reference to Robertson’s Charles .the Fifth, Bk. 1 . 
anno 1516, and the abruptness of the clause as it stands 
gives a measure of the pronominal nature of the adverb so. 

just. 

IIow much of enjoyment life shows us, just one hair s breadth beyond 
our power to grasp. — The Bramlcighs^ ch. xxxi. 

solid. 

' Yon don’t mean that V ‘I do, solid ! * (Leicestershire.) 
some, much. 

Suppose a man ’s here for twelve montlis. Do you mean to say he 
never comes out at that little iron door? — He may walk some, per- 
haps: — not much. — Charles Dickens, in Forsters Lifc^ ch. xxi. 

It is not necessary to the Flat Adverb that it should con- 
sist of a single word, though it generally does so. Such 
adverbs as that ti??i€, 710 thytige, the right way^ the ivrong zf'aj’’ 
the 2vhik must be placed here 

^ The adverbial phrases beginning with (he were once flexional, being 
in the ingtinmental case, thus the same year ILCAN gear-k ; — they 
have changed mentally as well as physically. So the olo’ adverbs ilbc> 
StilUc, were once flexional, but they have become flat, iUt stilh 

fair. 431. 
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that time, no Ihytige. 

Ireland J)at tyme was bygged no l^ynge 
Wyj) hous ne toun, ne man wonynge. 

R. Bnmne’s Chronicle (Lambeth MS.). 

Translation. — Ireland at that time was not-at-all btiilt with house 
nor town, nor man resident. 

He said he loved and was beloved no thing. 

Canterbury Tales, 11,258. 

Next we have the adverb nothing in one word, as ‘ nothing 
loth/ ‘ nothing doubting.’ 

Here belong yea gea ^ca, MG. ja (jai) ; yes gese iist; yea 
the old quiet affirmative has now become obsolete ; yes the 
forcible and asseverative is now the sole survivor. 

604. Next we come upon a member which is inconsider- 
able in its bulk, unimposing in its appearance, and which is 
inconspicuous iDy the very conlinuousness of its presence; 
but }et one which covers with its influence half the realm of 
language, which involves one of the most curious questions 
in philological speculation : I mean the apparatus of Nega- 
tion. It may be out of our reach to attain to the primitive 
history of the negative particle ; but if we are to judge of its 
source by the track upon which it is found, if origin is to be 
judged of by kindred, if the unknown is to be surmised by 
that which is known, it is in this portion of the fixbric of 
speech — namely in the flat pronoun-adverbs — that we must 
assign its birthplace to the negative particle. 

The Negative particle in our language is simply the con- 
sonant N. In Saxon it existed as a word ne, IVIG. ni, but we 
have lost that word, and it is now to us a letter only, which 
enters into many words, as into no, not, nought, none, neither, 
nor, never. In French, however, this particle is still extant as 
a separate wrd ; as ‘ Je ne vois pas.’ 

606. The following parallel quotations exhibit this particle 
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both in its simple state, and also in combinations, some 
familiar, some strange to u&: 

Anglo-SaxoUy 995. Wycliffe, 1389. 

llwoct eart ? 5 u? And he c^tScle, Who art thou? And he know- 
and ne wlSsoc, and < 5 us cwkJ), Ne lechide, and denyede not, and he 
eom ic na Crist. And hig acsodon knowlechide, For I am not Crist, 
hine and 5 us cw^don? Kart ‘flii And thei axiden him, What tlier- 
Elias? And he eweek eom ic fore? art thou Elye? And he 
hit. Da cwj^don ht, Eart tJii seide, I am not. Art thou a pro- 
witega? And he andwyrde and phete? And he answeride. Nay. 
cwjek, Nic. 

St. Johny i. 19-21, Bosworlh’s Gospels. 

506. The negative particle coalesced with fj, ivas, 
will, woty forming ^latUy ms, nas, ;////, 7to/y 264. 

Nowhere so besy a man as he ther nas. 

G. Chaucer, Prologue 324. 

The coalescents nilly not nat=nk wat (like Latin nolo, 
nescio) still survive in a fitful way. From*the former has 
grown the phrase ‘will he nill he,* Hamlet v. i. 19, ‘will you 
nill you,' Taming of Shrew ii. i. 273; — willy nilly may 
represent ‘ will I nill I,* or ‘ will w e nill we,' or * will ye 
nill ye.' 

I speake not of this worldc, whiche God made, wherin we line, wil 
we nil we. — Uclal, i John ij. (Richardson v. Will). 

The other provinces, added Lambert, would be obliged, will ye nill 
ye, to receive the law from Holland and Zeeland.— Motley, United 
Netherlands, vol. 4, ch. 51. 

607. We retain not nescio in the trite perfunctory phrase 
what not, if it stands for ‘ what n' ot.' It is a formula sug- 
gestive of the indefinite continuation of a series : — ‘ et nescio 
quid — et je ne sais quoi — and I know not what.' 

IVorldly Wiseman. Hear me ; lam older than thou : thou art like 
to meet with, in the way which thou goest, wearisomenes^, painlulness, 
hunger, perils, nakedness, sword, lions, dragons, darkness, and in ^ 
word, death, and what not. — John Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress. 
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I am divided between this explanation and that given 
above, 279 n. 

608. The particle ne was used not only for the simple 
negative, but likewise as our nor\ and both of these uses 
continued to the fourteenth century : 

Alle J?is route of ratones * to ])is reson thei assented. 

Ac Jjo ])e belle was ybou5t * and on \>c bei5e hanged, 

pere ne was ratoun in alle pe route * for alle pc rewme of Fraunce, 

pat dorst haue ybonnden pe belle * aboiite pe cattis nekke, 

Ne hangen it aboute pe cattes hals * al Engelonde to Wynne. 

Vision of Piers Plowman^ Prologue 174. 

609. In Chaucer we find the 7ie in both senses. The fol- 
lowing examples are all from the Prologue. 

tie = not. 

He neiiere yit no vilonye ne saide. ( 1 . 70.) 

That no drop no fell upon hir brestc. ( 1 . 131.) 

So that the wolf ne made it not miscarie. ( 1 . 513.) 

ne = nor. 

Ne wete hir fyngres in hir sauce depe. ( 1 . 129.) 

Ne that a monk whan he is rechelcs. ( 1 . 179O 
No was so worldly for to haue office. ( 1 . 292.) 

Ne of his speche dangerous ne digne. ( 1 . 517.) 

Ne maked him a spiced conscience. ( 1 . 526.) 

ne in both senses. 

But he ne lefte nought for rayn ne thondre. ( 1 . 492.) 

When He as a simple negative had been superseded by not, 
it survived in poetic diction for nor ; 

Then mounted he upon his Steede againe, 

And with the Lady backward sought to wend. 

That p^tli he kept which beaten was most plaine, 

Ne ever would to any byway bend, 

But still did follow one unto the end, 
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The which at last out of the wood them brought. 

So forward on his way (with God to frend) 

He passed forth, and new adventure sought: 

Long way he travelled before he heard of ought. 

K. Spenser, Faety Qiieene^ i. i. 28. 

. 610 . There is something strange and fascinating about 

this faculty of negation in language. It has been often 
asserted that there is nothing in speech of which the idea is 
not borrowed from the outer world. But where in the outer 
world is there such a thing as a negative ? ^Where is the 
natural phenomenon that would suggest to the human mind 
the idea of negation ? 'Inhere are, it is true, many appearances 
that may supply types of negation to those who are in search 
of them. They who are in possession of the idea of nega- 
tion may fancy they see it in nature, in such antitheses as 
light and shade, day and n*ght, joy and sorrow. But they 
only see a reflection of their own thought. There is no 
negative in nature. All nature is one continued series of 
affirmatives ; and if this is too rigid, it is so only because the 
very term ‘ affirmation " is a relative one, and implies nega- 
tion : in other words, the expression is improper only because 
of the lack of such a foil in nature as negation supplies in 
the world of mind. Negation is a product of mind. The 
first crude hint of it is seen in the mysterious analogies of 
instinct. A horse that has put his head into his manger 
and found nothing there but chaff, gives a toss and a snort 
that are strongly suggestive of negation. It is a case ot 
expectation baulked. 

The negative in speech seems to be of this kind. Man is 
essentially a creature of special pursuits and limited aims. 
Everything in the world but that which he is at the time in 
search of is a Nay to him. Call it the smallness and narrow- 
ness of his sphere, or call it the divine, the ^creative, the 
purposeful, which out of the vast realm of nature carves for 
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itself a route, a course, a direction — it is to this intentness of 
man that every obstacle, or even every neutral and indifferent 
things, becomes contrasted with his momentary bent, and 
awakens the sense of a Negative in his mind. 

611. The last great feature that rose in our path was the 
Indefinite Article. Nothing could be easier to understand 
how it came and what it was derived from ; indeed, it seems 
the most obvious and natural thing in the world. One might 
almost imagine it to be unavoidable. And yet it is a new 
possession, and a peculiar feature of modern languages. On 
(he other hand, the Negative is exceedingly mysterious in its 
nature and sources, and yet it seems to be common to all 
human speech, and to be as familiar at the earliest stage of 
primitive barbarism, as in the most cultured languages of the 
civilised world. I have never heard of a language that had 
no negative. But I have heard of native dialects in Australia, 
in which the negatives have been selected as the features of 
distinction, and have set the names by which the races named 
themselves, and were known to others * : just as the two old 
dialects of the French language were distinguished by their 
several affirmatives, and were called Ijangue d’oil and 
Lengua d'oe. 

512. Negation then being a sentient product, a subjective 


^ ‘ The aboriginal tribes on the western slo|x?s of the Australian Cor- 
dillera, from the south of Queensland to Victoria, speak a language 
quite distinct from that of the neighbouring tribes to the cast and west, 
whose people rarely understand it. This language and these tribes arc 
called by themselves, and by the coast and inland nativ'es, IVerragerieSj 
from their negative IVcrH. The other great family or chain of tribes 
to the west of them again, occupying the vast western lands of Australia, 
are designated (I have been told) in their turn by their peculiar negative.* 
By the kind intervention of a friend [Mr. John Wickham Flower, who 
lived at Park JJill, Croydon J, I have this note from the pen of Mr. 
George Macleay, of Pciidliill Co.:rt, many years resident in New South 
Wales, 
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thing at its very root, we ask with curiosity out of what 
materials its formula was first made. About the primitive 
formula of negation we know nothing, or only know that it 
has perished. Like the primitive oak, it has passed away ; 
but it has left others instinct with its organism. My con- 
jecture is, that our N-particle is the relic of some such a word 
as one^ or an, or any, used first as a numeral or indefinite 
pronoun, to emphasize or back up the Negative. Men are 
markedly emphatic in denial, and hence such formulas as not 
one, not any, not at all, not a bit, not a scrap, 7iot (n the least. 

Hence too, in French, the pas and point, which back up 
tlie negation ; also rien and aucun anil jamais, and other 
indifferent words which by long contact with the negative, like 
steel from the company of the loadstone, have got so instinct 
with the selfsame force that they often figure as negatives 
sole. Thus pas encore, print du tout; while the other 
three are so well known as negatives, that when they stand 
alone they are hardly ever anything else. Yet none of these 
words possess by right of extraction the slightest negative 
signification. 

613. The fact seems to be that the word which is added 
for the sake of emphasis, comes to bear the stress of the 
function by the mere virtue of its emphasis, and often ends 
by supplanting its principal. As in French we see but one 
or two extant relics of negation without the subjoined adverb, 
and as the subjoined adverb has in many instances f^rown 
into a recognised negative in its own right, so there is every 
reason to apprehend that but for the conservative influences 
of literature, the nk would have been by this time very much 
nearer to vanishing from the languages than it actually is. 
And, nad this happened, it would have been only a repetition 
of ^hat process in which I conceive ne to hflave formerly 
borne the converse part of the action. Ne is probably the 
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relic of some adverbial pronoun, which at first served a long 
apprenticeship under some still more ancient and now quite 
forgotten negative, of whose function it long bore the stress 
and emphasis, until at length it became the sole substitute’. 

614. It is common in the West for rustic arithmeticians 
to call the tenth cipher, the Zero or Nought, by the name 
of Ought, thus retaining only that part of the word which 
is purely affirmative by extraction. 

The verbal negative noi is but a more rapid form of noughi, 
which is an abbreviation for nan-wuht no-whit. 

The answer 7ioJ is compounded of ne and a ever, MG. ai w, 
German je, akin to Latin »vum, Greek affi, atF<*)v. This 
A begat the northern ai and the southern oo, of which the 
latter appears in tw ; the former in ay always This ay is 
still northern, except in ‘poetry. The Scottish negative na 
is a shortened form of nan none. 

*rhe conjunction fwr is a condensed form of nciiher^ which 
is ^or NAwJjKR, a compound of na and hw-kJ)er, i. c. ‘ no- 
whether,’ not the one nor the other. 


* The W’clsh dim, \Nhich means ‘ no,* ‘ none,’ is well known in the 
familiar answer dim Saesoneg, which means ' no Saxon,* or, ‘ I don't 
speak English.’ Now this word dim is merely the word for ‘ thing.’ 
Pob means ‘every,’ and pob ddim is the Welsh for ‘everything.’ 
'I’hiis, in modern Greek, the negative hiv is the relic of ovSe'y, ‘not one*; 
the ‘ not ’ has perished, and the oat: is now the negative. 

^ Dr. Murray is for distinctness in spelling between ay always and 
aye yes. Tim former represents a Teel. ei. ey cy ok ey ’ for ever and 
ever, Vigf.) and rhymes to bay, day, gay. The aye is of unknown 
origin; it appears suddenly about 1575; is frequent about 1600, espe- 
cially in Shakspeare, where it is always written * I ’ (102), a spelling 
never found with ay. This aye rhymes with eye, only with a broader 
and a deeper sound. The parliamentary usiige of writing it distinctly 
as aye is recommended on every ground. 
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[p) Of the Flexional Pronoun- Adverbs. 

615. Under this head come Jicre^ there^ where, when, then, 
hence, ivhence, how, why, hither, whither, thi, which are ancient 
flexional forms that sprang from pronouns. If w^e search 
back into the gro\vth of these, we shall find that they are old 
cases, genitive, dative, accusative, ablative. For instance, 
ivhy is an old ablative ; and so also is the, when we say ‘ so 
much the better/ in Latin, eo. This is among the demon- 
stratives w'hat why is among the relatives, and its old form 
is THt or THY, 487. 

But these Cases are now obscure through age, and the 
only adverbial flexion still manifest is genitival ; always, the 
ELLES, eflsoones Sp., hereahoids, inwards, once, other gates Sh., 
outwards, since, thereabouts, toimrds', whereabouts, 

ani^' = once. 

Consider it warily, read aftiner than anis, 

Well at ane blink sly poetry not lane is. 

Gawin Douglas. 

(3) Of the Phrasal Protiowi- Adverbs. 

616 . As the flexional character becomes obscure, and the 
flexional signification is forgotten, symbolic words are called 
in to supplement the enfeebled case-ending. Thus zuhenee 
gets the larger formula from whence, as Genesis iii. 23 : — 

Allies CoTJerdale, 1535. 1611. 

The J^oROJi God ])ut him out of Therefore the Lord God sent 
the garden of Eden, to tyll him foorlh from the garden of 

earth, \\ hence he was taken. liden, to till the ground, iroin 

whence he was taken. 

Sometimes a differentiation of sense accompanies the 
enlarged formula, as in for the nonce, for tj)rn atiCft (Juliana), 
for none^ Ch., i. e. for the once. 
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The next step is that the inflexion is dispensed with, and 
the preposition only is used, and so we get the phrasal 
adverbs : — a/ a//, af once, after all, of course, in a way, in 
a fashion, in a manner, in a sort of way, vi some sort, after 
a sort, at most, at least, to the uttermost, now and then, every 
tiow and then, from the first. 

at next. 

When bale is att hyest, boote is att next. 

Sir Aldingar, 1 1 7. 

which way, that way. 

Marke which way sits the Wcther-cockc, 

And that way blows the wind. 

Ballad Society, vol. i. p. 344. 

617. Some of these naturally developc with peculiar 
luxuriance after negative verbs and as a complement to the 
negation : — 

Whereas in deede it touchelh not monkeric, nor maketh anything at 
all Or any such matter. — Hugh Latimer, The Ploughcrs, 1549. 

7iot at all. 

Not at all considering the power of God, but puffed vp with his ten 
thousand footmen, and his thousand horsemen, and his fourscore ele- 
phants.- -2 Maccabees xi. 4. 


at no hand. 

And in what sort did these assemble? In the trust of their own 
knowledge, or of their sharpenesse of wit, or deepenessc of iudgment, as 
it were in an arme of flesh? At no hand. They trusted in him that 
hath the key of Dauid, opening and no man shutting ; they prayed to 
the Lord. — 7 he 'Translators to the Reader, 1611. 

Some of the phrasal adverbs have assumed the form of 
single words, by that symphytism which naturally attaches 
these light elements to each other. Hence the forms withal, 
' 'whatever, nevertheless, notwithstanding, likavise for ‘ in like 
wise.' 
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conirariwise. 

Not rendring eiiill for euill, or railing for railing; but contrary wise 
blessing. — 1 Peter iii. 9. 

at leashvise. 

And every effect doth after a sort contain, at leastwise resemble, the 
cause from which it proceedelh. — Richard Hooker, Of the Laws &c. 
I. V. 2. 

Upside-doivn is an adverb that has been altered bj'’ a false 
analogy from wp=^o=lloton, or (Wiclif), wherein 

SSO or is the old relative, 471, and the expression is 
equivalent to ‘ up-what-down/ 

He is traitour to Cod & turne)) pe chirche iipscdownw — John Wiclif, 
Three Treatises^ eel. J. II. Todd, Dublin, 1851, p. 29. 

Thus es this worldc tomed up-so-dowme. 

Ilalliwcll, V. Upsodoun. 

618. We must now paF^ on to a group of composite 
pronoun-adverbs, in which Flexion is aided by a preposition 
adherent: — hcreahoui^ hereafter y hereaty hercheforey hereby y 
hereiiiy hereinbefore y hereintOy hereof, hereon, hereout, hereto, 
heretofore, hereunder, hereunto, hereupon, herewith, hercivithal ; 
thereabout, thereabouts, thereafter, thereafterward, thereagainsl, 
thereat, thereby, therefore, therefrom, iherehence, therein, there- 
into, thereof, thereon, thereout, thereover, therethrough, thereto, 
thereunto, thereupon, therewith, thernvithal, thereivithout ; where- 
about, ivhereabouis, whereas, whereat, whereby, wherefore, where- 
in, whereinto, whereof, zvhereon, zvherethrough (Wisdom xix. 8), 
whereto, w hereunto, zvhcreupwn, zvherewith, wherewithal. 

These Composites might be presented in the form of a 
Declension, with a Nominative as true to history as the 
English can provide: — 

N. and A. that what^ 

Gen. hereof • thereof whereof 

Dat. hereto thereto, forif) zvhereto, for'f) 
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Abl. herefrom therefrom whereouf 

Iristr. hereby^ -7v{th thereby, -ivith whereby, ‘with 

Thereof is used interchangeably with of it in Lev. xiv. 45, 

I Kings vii. 27. These adverbs, so far as they are now in 
use, are more abstract, more highly symbolical than they 
once were. In the following stave of the twelfth century we 
see thereby in the physical sense of ‘ by that place ’ : — 

Meric snngcn tSe miineches binnen Ely, 

Da Cnut ching rew tJerby: 

Rowefi cnites near lant, 

And here we (5es innncches sang. 

Merry sanjif the monks in Ely, 

As king Canute ro^ved thereby: 

Eo7u, boys. Higher the land. 

And hear we these monks' song. 

619 . The progress of modern languages, turning as it 
does in great measure upon the development of the symbolic 
element, naturally sets towards the production of grouped 
expressions, or phrases, and this displays itself with particular 
activity in the adverbial parts of language, whether they be 
presentively or symbolically adverbial — that is to say, whether 
the nounal or the pronounal character is prevalent. For the 
tendency of novelty is to show itself prominently in the 
adverbs of either category, apparently on the same principle 
as the extremities of a tree are the first to display the. newest 
movements of growth. The adverbs are the tips or extremi- 
ties of all that is material in speech. 



CHAPTER X. 


OF PREPOSITIONS. 

620. Prepositions are used to attach nouns to the sentence, 
as conjunctions are used to attach or introduce sentences. 
There is a common element in these functions, and in a few 
instances the same words have a share in both; but there 
is tins practical difference, that the Prepositions are in their 
nature more stable and stationary than the Conjpnctions, and 
this accounts for the more frequent identity of the Prepositions 
in the various languages of the Indo-Euroj)ean stock. 

The IVcposition may ])c defined as a word that expresses 
the relation of a noun t ) its governing word. A few 
examples must suffice for the illustration of a class of words 
so familiarly known and so various in their shades of signifi- 
cation. The examples will be mostly of the less common 
uses, as we shall consider the common uses to be familiar to 
the mind of the reader; the object being to suggest the 
almost endless variety of shades of which prepositions arc 
susceptible. First, the prepositions of the simpler and mostly 
elder sort. 

(i) Flat Prepositions, 

521. At ]\IG. at, L. ad. Now used (in its restful sense) 
only of time and place, but formerly also with reference to 
persons : 

I may take my Icaiic att you all ! 

the flower of Manhooclc is gone from mce! 

FJloddcn Ffdlde, 171. 

for the great kindnesse I haue found att thee, 
fforgotten shalt thou neucr bee . — Eger and Grime, 1 343 * 
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With a sense of movement, meaning 'towards,’ as Psalm 
cxxix. 5, ‘ as many as haue euil wyll at Sion ’ (1539). 

522. By Bi, BE, MG. bi, L. ambi-, G. Skt. abhi: 
originally signified ' around, about,* and then ' near, in close 
relation with.’ The original effect of this preposition appears 
in such instances as — 

But say by me as I by thee, 

1 fancic none but thee alone. 

Ballad Society, vol. i. p. 244. 

1 think he will consider it a right thing by Mrs. Grant as well as by 
Fanny. — Jane Austen, Mansfield Park^ ch. v. 

Where we should now say ‘ as regards Mrs. Grant,’ or ‘ as 
far as Fanny is concerned.’ Next, it acquired a power 
of indicating the knowledge of something bad about any 
person, insomuch that ' I know nowt by him’ is provincially 
used for ' I know no harm of him.’ And it is according to 
this idiom that in our version St. Paul witnesses of himself, 
‘I know nothing by myself’: and the expression occurs 
more than once in the curious book from which the following 
is quoted : ; 

Then I was committed to a darke dungeon fifteenc dayes, which time 
they secretly made eiupiiry where I had lycn before, what my wordcs 
and beh.iiiiour had beene while I was there, but they could find nothing 
by me . — IVMe his irauaileSf 1590. 

'This preposition has successively held two distinct functions 
in the service of the Passive Verb, (i) When the preposition 
indicating the agent was of it fell to hy to express the instru- 
ment; as 'spoken of the Lord by the projdicl,’ Matt. i. 22 ; 
‘spoken by the prophet Joel,’ Acts ii. 16^: (2) but now this 
preposition has acquired the function of indicating the agent 
of the Passive Verb, and this function being incompatible 
with that, has hastened its desuetude. 

, * passage# of this sort the Revisers of 18S1 added ‘through* in 

tile margin ; but the American Committee recorded their preference 
lor ‘through* in the text. 
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Bui originally bijtan without ; a compound of be by, and 
Otan outside; though now chiefly used as a Conjunction, 
still exists as a Preposition in connections like next hut one, 
all hut Alfred, ?io one hut, nothing hut\ 

No two objects of interest could be more absolutely dissimilar in 
kind than the two neighbouring islands, Staffa and Iona : — Iona dear to 
Christendom for more than a thousand years ; — Staffa known to the 
scientific and the curious only since the close of the last century. 
Nothing but an accident of geography could unite their names. — The 
Duke of Argyll, Iona, init. 

The original sense of ‘ without ’ survives in Scotland, as 
in the motto of the Macintoslies, ‘ Touch not the cat but the 
glove/ 

Another application which lives in colloquy, and is peculiar 
to Scotland, is this: ‘Gang but the house *=go to the outer 
or kitchen part of the house. The converse of this but, and 
coupled with it in various locutions, is ben binnan, com- 
pound of BE and INNAN within. It is capable of both uses, 
rest and motion, as ‘ He is ben the house' and ‘Come ben 
the house.* 

for FOR, IMG. faur (acc.) and faura (dat.), L. pro, Gk. 
irp6, Sk. pra : 

Wherefore getting out again, on that side next to his own House; he 
told me, I should possess the brave Coiintrcy alone for him : So he went 
his way, and I came mine. — Pilgritn s Progress, facsimile cd. p. 35 . 

from FRAM, MG. fram: in early limes shared with rj/* the 
function of agency to the passive verb; and even as late 
as 1070 we find ‘ he was gehaded on his agenum biscopsctle 
fram eahte biscopum his underSioddum '=he was consecrated 
in his own cathedral by eight bishops his suffragans. 

in IN, MG. in, L. In, Gk. cV: has now only the power of 
rest, having lost that of motion which it had in Saxon times ; 
and now this function is discharged by the compound into. , 

Words that have begun by acting as adverbs to old pre- 
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positions have sometimes come to be prepositions by them- 
selves : thus we now say like him instead of ‘ like unto and 
in the same delegated manner also nigh and near : 

There shall no eucll happen vnto the, nether shall cny plage come 
nye thy dwellyng. — Psalm xc. 10 (1539). 

623. 0 / OF, MG. af, L. ab, Gk. otto, Sk. apa, is the most 
frequent preposition in the English language. Probably it 
occurs as often as all the other prepositions put together. - It 
is characteristic of the stage of the language which we call 
by distinction English, as opposed to Saxon. And this 
character, like so many characters really distinctive of the 
modern language, is French. Nine times out of ten that g/^is 
used in English it represents the French de. It is the French 
preposition in a Saxon mask. The word of is Saxon, if by 
* word ^ we understand the two letters 0 and f or the sound 
they make when pronounced together. But if we mean the 
function wbich that little word discharges in the economy of 
the language,*then the ‘word' is French at least nine times 
out of ten. 

Where the Saxon of was used, we mostly employ another 
preposition now, as A 15 '’s iis of yfle= Deliver us from evil. 

The Saxon ^has to be sought with some scrutiny by him 
who would find it in modern English. There was indeed 
one use in which it already coincided with French de, namely 
as the link between the passive verb and the agent. We 
employ this passival of no longer, by having entirely super- 
seded it in this function, but our ears are still familiar with it 
in Bible Fmglish : 

^ When thou art bidden of any man to a wedding, sit not downe in the 
highest roume: lest a more honourable man then thou be bidden of 
him. — jMke xiv. 8. 

As before said, the common and current of which is so 
profusely sprinkled over every page, is French in its inward 
essence. Numerous as are the places in which this prepo- 
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sition now occurs, it is less rife than it was. In the fifteehth 
and sixteenth centuries the language teemed with it. It 
recurred and recurred to satiety. 

How shall I feast him ? What bestow of him ? 

Iwelfth Nighty iii. 4. 2. 

What time the Shepheard, blowing of his nailes. 

3 Henry VI, ii. 5. 3. 

624. Of, a modified of, is now little used prepositionally; 
it is mostly reserved for such adverbial uses, as be off, take 
off, wash off, write off, they ivho are far off. In Coverdalc's 
Bible (1535) of and off -exQ used indifferently: 

In that tyme shall the house off Daiiid and the citesyns off lerusalcm 
haue an open well, to wash of synne and vnclcnnessc. And then (saycth 
the Lorde off hoostes) 1 will dcstroye the names of Idols out off the 
londe. — Zach, xiij. i. 

On ON, ]\IG. ana, Gk. ava is much reduced from its former 
prevalence, having been in Saxon times the most frequent 
prep, in the English context. Part of its office is filled bj? 
the compound upofi, 

. . . and layde him on the Altar vpon the wood.— Gcfiww xxii. 9. 

upon. 

There were slaine of them, vpon a three thousand men. — i Maccabees 
iv. 15. 

And if any will judge this way more painfull, because that all things 
must be read upon the book, whereas before by the reason of so often 
repetition they eould say many things by heart ; if those men will weigh 
their labour, with the profit and knowledge which daily they shall 
obtain by reading upon the book, they will not refuse the pain, in con- 
sideration of the great profit that shall ensue thereof. — Oh/ Conunon 
Prayer Book, The Treface. 

Over OFER, MG. ufar, L. super, Gk. Wp, Sk. upar, has 
a peculiar use in the constitutional diction of America : 

In a series of Acts passed over the veto of the President, Congress 
provided for the assemblage in each Southern State of a constitu. nt 
Convention, to be elected by universal suffrage. 
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026. Till. From a Scanclian noun cognate to til, OHG. 
zil, German ziel, goal, mark, aim\ 

This preposition is now appropriated to Time : we say till 
then, till to-morrow ; but not till there. Earlier it was used 
also of Place, as in Shakspeare's Passionate Pilgrim : 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Lean’d her breast up till a thorn, 

And there gan the dolefuirst ditty. 

That to hear it was great pity. 

It has a provincial use which is unknown in literature : 

Well, Hester, do you feel tired noAv that there are two sets of lodgers 
in the house ? 

Yes, Sir, till night I do. (Clevedon, Somersetshire.) 

This Danish preposition gained a footing in North Britain 
and worked its way to the south, but never exercised its full 
office there. It is little used in Chaucer, and only before a 
vowel. In Northern writings, such as Barbour's ‘ Bruce,' it 
fills the office of to. At this moment it has a larger field in 
Scotland than 'in England. On either side of the border 
may be heard: ‘he gacd til ha me, I gacd til a well for 
a drink,' English has the compound «///// but not intil, 
which in the sense of i//to is much used in Scotland, and 
mostly (like til) before vowels. 

TO, MG. du, German zu, L. -du (in the archaic prefix 
indu-), Gk. -de (as in oiKot/de), is now, besides its old field, the 
symbol of the Infinitive INIood. 

to (= comparable to). 

A sweet thing is love, 

It rules both heart and mind ; 

There is no comfort in the world 
To women that are kind. 

Ballad Society, vol. i. p. 320. 

‘ In some gE^omic verses, Til sceal on eSle d6mes wyreean >"Marh 
^ sna/t on patrimony doomwards worky i. e. a borne or landmark shall be 
admissibly as evidence. — Two Saxon Chronicles Parallel, p. xxxv. 
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Through fuRH, MG. f>airh, L. tr-ans. 

Unto and its substitute until are compounded of to and till 
with un~ MG. und as far as. 

With wif) and wibicr, Icel. viS, Dan. ved, Swed. vid, 
German wider, against. The sense of ‘against' survives in 
Piers P. A. xii. 40, where tuitb that occurs (as an archaism) in 
the sense of setting one thing against another in a bargain : 

To be hure man, if I most * for eueremore after, 

With that she wolde me wissc • wlicre the town were, 

That kyiide wit the confessonr • Imre cosyn, was iniie. 

This sense of ‘ against ' is seen as a survival in the compound 
iDithstand; for the i)rcsent use of the preposition is that of 
a substitute for the obsolete mid, German mit, Gk. /lerd. 

In the fourteenth century this preposition had a value 
which is unknown in Saxon and which has left few traces 
in English. It was used like the of passivity, as — 

Who saved Daniel in the horrible cave, 

Ther every wight, save he, master or knave, 

Was with the loon fretle, or he astertel 

The Man of Laioes T'ale^ 4S95. 

i. e. was devoured by the lion before he could stir. With 
this accords the passival use of Danish ved, as in the title- 
pages of books before the author's name. This preposition 
is not in MG. ; its affinities arc Scandinavian. 

626. The prepositions arc more elevated in the scale of 
symbolism than the pronouns. They are quite removed from 
all appearance of direct relation with the material and the 
sensible. They constitute a mental product of the most 
exquisite sort. They are more cognate to mind ; they have 
caught more of that freedom which is the heritage of mind ; 
they are more amenable to mental variations, and more ready 
to lend themselves to new turns of thought, than pronouns 
can possibly be. It is one of the advantages of classical ^ 
studies, and particularly of Greek, that this is forced upon 
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the- attention. But to see it in our own speech requires only 
a habit of observation \ 


( 2 ) Flexional Prepositions, 

627. A second scries of prepositions are those in which 
flexion is traceable ; for example, a quasi-genilival habit was 
contracted from adverbs in -s, like needs ; thus besides 631 ; — 
with frenchified orthography smee or sit/ience for 6ft[)€n5i 
from sifJDAN ; — or with -/ excrescent ogainst, amidst^ amongst,^ 
betwixt. 

Some have the flexion of adjectival Degree ; af-ter^ nea-r, 
are old Comparatives, 7iext is a Superlative. 

after. 

Full semyly aftir hir mete she raughte. 

G. Chaucer, Prologue ^ 136. 

Where withall shall a yonge man dense his waye ? Euen by rulinge 
himself after thy wordc. — Psalm cxix. 9 (Coverdale, 1535). 

'^1 he vintners were made to pay licence duties after a much higher 
scale than that which had obtained under Ralegh. —Edward Edwards, 
Ralegh (1868), ii. p. 23. 

besides (= beyond, or contrary to). 

Besides all men’s expectation. — Richard Hooker, Of the Linus &c. 
Preface, ii. 6. 

sithence. 

We require you to find out but one church upon the face of the whole 
earth, that hath been ordered by your discipline, or hath not been 
ordered by ours, that is to say, by episcoj^al regiment, sithence the time 
that the blessed Apostles were here conversant. — Richard Hooker, Of 
the Laivs &c. Preface, iv. i. 

^ Wordsworth had the art of bringing into play the subtle powers of 
English prepositions, and this feature of his poetry did not escape the 
eye of Professor Shairp. ’ ‘ Here, in passing, I may note the strange 
power there is in his simple prepositions. The star is on the mountain- 
top ; the silence is in the starry sky ; the sleep is among the hills ; the 
gentleness of heaven is on the seii/'— Studies in Poetty and Philosophy ^ 
P- 74 . 
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near (comparative of nigh) 

The fruitage fair to sight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flam’d. 

V Paradise Lost^ x. 562. 

next (superlative). 

Happy the man whom this bright Court approves, 

His sovereign favours, and his country loves, 

Happy next him, who to these shades retires. 

Alexander Pope, Windsor Forest^ 235. 

Under MG. undar, L. inter, appears to belong here. It 
has been 'equated with Sk. an tar a interior. 

528. Perhaps we ought to range in this series such a 
preposition as save^ which having come to us through the 
French sauf^ from the Latin salvo^ is still, at least to the 
perceptions of the scholar, redolent of the ablative absolute : 

In one of the public areas of the towij of Como stands a statue with 
no inscription on its pedestal, save that of a single name, VOLT.\. — John 
Tyndall, Faraday as a Discoverer, / 

Another instance of an old participle and a young pre- 
position is except, 

. . . with all her unrivalled powers of inendaeily, slu; [Klizabelh j 
very rarely succeeded in deceiving any one except her friends. — John 
Hosack, Mary Queen of Scots j p. 35. 


( 3 ) Phrasal Prepositions, 

529. A third series of prepositions are the phrasal pre- 
positions, consisting of more than one word. In the de- 
velopment of this sort of preposition, we have been expedited 
by French tuition. An almost constant element in their 
formation is the preposition of. They are the analogues of 
such French prepositional phrases as aupres dd, autoiir de, 
au Jieu de : 
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in lieu of. 

A burnt stick and a bam door served Wilkie in lieu of pencil and 
canvas. — Samuel Smiles, Self Help , ch. iv. 


long of; along of 

All long of this vile Traitor Somerset. 

I Henry VI. iv. 3. 33. 


out of 

... it cannot be that a Prophet perish out of Hierusalcm . — Luke 
xiii. 33. 


in spighi of; in spite of 

As on a Mountainc top the Cedar shewes, 

That keepes his leaues in spight of any stormc. 

2 Henry VI. v. i. 206. 


in despight of 

And in despight of Pharao fell, 

He brought from thence his Israel. 

John Milton, Psalm cxxxvi. 

Antecedent to this was the possessival formula in my despite. 
Tit. Andron.- i. 2 ; in your despite, Cymb. i. 7; m thy despite, 
I Hen. VI, iv. 7 ; in Loves despite, J. Keblc, IMatrimony. 


for . . . sake (with genitive between). 

Now for the comfortless troubles’ sake of the needy . — Psalm xii. 5. 

But T any man say vnto you, This is offered in sacrifice vnto idoles, 
eate not for his sake that shewed it, and for conscience sake. — i Cor. 
X. 28. 

For Sabrine bright her only sake. 

Ballad Society, vol. i. p. 386. 

In the above examples, troubled , his, conscience are in the 
genitive case. The s genitival is not added to conscience, 
because it ends with a sibilant sound, and where there are 
two sibilants already, a third could hardly be articulated. 

l1 
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The s of the genitive case is, however, often absent where 
this reason cannot be assigned. Thus 

for his oath sake, Twelfth Nighty iii. 4 ; for fashion sake, As You 
Like It^ iii. 2 ; for sport sake, i Hettry IV, ii; i ; for their credit 
sake, I Henry IV, ii. 1 ; for safety sake, Id. v. i ; for your health 
and your digestion sake, Troilus and Cressida, ii. 3. 

This formula soon drifted towards the prevalent ^-form, 
which occurs in Shakspeare three times: — 

for the sake of 

( 

And for the sake of them thou sorrowest for. 

Comedy of Errors, i. i. 122. 

If for the sake of Merit thou wilt hear mee. 

Antony and Cleopatra, ii. 7 . 54. 

A little Daughter, for the sake of it 

he manly, and take comfort. Pericles, iii. i. 21. 

630. Here we must insert a prepositional phrase of 
unique build : — to thee ivard, to us ward, to you ward, to the 
Merck seat ward, which is to be understood as a cumulation 
of two kinds of preposition, the prepositive and the pQgt- 
positive. For ward here appears to be the remnant of an 
old postfixed preposition, of which an example oepurs in 
Boethius, 39 ; ‘eow toweardes' towards you. Hence such 
forms as homeward, shoreward^, 

631. Phrasal prepositions give occasion to compound ones ; 
anent from on efen (on emn) on a level with ; beside from be 
sidan; between from be tweOnum. The phra^l be healfe 


^ Aldis Wright, Bible Word-Book, v. Ward; Skeat, Diet,, v. Toward. — 
Printers seem to have hesitated about the exact orthography. In the 
Bible of 1 61 1 the postfix is an independent word in O. T., Exod, 3«xvii. 
9; I Sam, xix. 4; Ps, xl. 5; but hyphened in N. T., 2 Cor, xiii. 3; 
Eph, i. 19, iii. 2 2 Pet, iii. p. In our curr^at Bibles it is hyphened 
in the pronominal instances, that is, everywhere except Exod, xxxvii. 9, 
where * seatward * is printed as one word. 
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begot the cftnJJbund hifialbe as ‘ bihalve ])an castle,’ Layamon 
iii. 1 1 4, where the later text has * bisides f)an castle’ by the 
side of the castle. 

And these compound prepositions again in their '^lurn 
occasion new phrasal ones, as from came the new 

phrasal on behalf of ^ in my behalf^ &c. 

Through the phrasal prepositions we are able to see how 
the older prepositions came into their place, and (to speak 
gener(§ly) how the symbolic element sustains itself and pre- 
serves itself from decay by inanition. A presentive word 
gets enclosed between two prepositions, as. if it had been 
swallowed by them, and were gradually undergoing the pro- 
cess of assimilation. By and bye the substantive becomes 
obsolete elsewhere, and lives on here as a preposition, with a 
purely symbolic power. 

Thus in despite ^becomes first despite of— despile of all ' 
controversy,’ Measure for Measure, i. 2 ; ‘ despite of death,’ 
Richard II, i. i ; and then in a further stage despite stands 
alone — ‘ despite his nice fence,’ Much Ado, v. i ; ‘ despite thy 
victor sword,’ Lear, v. 3 ; and in these latter cases the old 
substantive despite is as purely a preposition as the French 
malgr6. Meanwhile despite as a substantive is as good as 
obsolete, except in poetry, but its prepositional use is well 
established. 



CHAPTER XL 

OF CONJUNCTIONS. . 

632 . Of all the parts of speech the Conjunction comes 
last in the order of nature. The office of the conjunction is 
to join sentences together, and therefore it presupposes the 
maturity of the simple sentence, and the existence of the 
other parts of speech, ard to be the terminal product of 
them all. It is essentially a symbolic word, but this does 
not hinder it from comprising within its vocabulary a great 
deal of half-assimilated presentive matter. This is a point 
to which we shall return in the course of the section. 

The necessity for conjunctions (other than and, or, also) 
does not arise until language has advanced to the formation 
of compound sentences. Hence the conjunctions are as 
a whole a comparatively modern formation. Almost all the 
conjunctions arc recent enough for us to know what they 
were made of. And indeed they may conveniently be arranged 
according to the parts of speech out of which they have been 
formed. 

533. From Prepositions : — Imt, first an adverb and a pre- 
position, passed on into the office of Conjunction, and now 
it is little known in its former characters, except in Scotland. 
522 . * 

For, a Conjunction of modern English, was long a prepo- 
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sition only, and in its conjunctional office it is an abbre- 
viation of the phrase for ]?E=for that that. 

For thou, for thou didst view. 

That death of deaths, companion true. 

till, 626. 

The notice which you have been pleased to take of my labours, had it 
been early, had been kind : but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, 
and cannot enjoy it ; till I am solitary, and cannot impart it ; till I am 
known, and do not want it.*-Samuel Johnson, to Lord Chesterfield. 

until, 625. 

Shakspeare was quite out of fashion until Steele brought him back 
into the mode. — W. M. Thackeray, Esmond, Bk. II, ch. x. » 


ere jkr, ev, or. 

Forsaketh sinne or sinne you forsake. 

Canterbury Talcs, 12,220. 

Sometimes two forms of the same word were combined, as 

or ere. 

Two long dayes journey (Lords) or ere we meete. 

W. Shakspeare, King John, iv. 3. 20. 

At length the second word was supposed to be ever : — 

And the Lyons had the mastery of them, and brake all their bones in 
pieces or euer they came at the bottome of the dcn,r^L>aniel vi. 24. 

634. A remarkable Scottish Conjunction is made of gen, 
GEGN against; or perhaps rather from ong^ian, an adverb 
which in Early English reached the prepositional stage but 
got iio further. The Scottish gen or gin acts as a prepo- 
sition thus : 

Gin night we came unto a gentle place. 

Jamieson, v. Gin. 

and as a Conjunction thus ; 

Gin a body meet a body 
Comin* uirow the rye. 
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585. But the great source of conjunctions is the Pronoun. 
Here the ancient relative pronoun is one of the most fre- 
quent factors, both in its own form and in its compound 
also ; and in condensed from also ealswa, i. e. entirely, 
altogether so, quite in that manner. 

In the following line we see al and no in various stages of 
approximation until their final coalition in the form of as. 

He was al so fresche as is ]>e mone]) of Mai. 

G. Chaucer, Prologue^ 92, Lansdowne MS. 

He was also fressh as ys }?e moneth of May. 

Petworth MS. 

He was als freissch as is ^ mon]) of May. 

Corpus MS. 

He was as frosch as is the monyth of May, 

Cambridge MS. 

636. So and ar, severally considered, are adverbial pro- 
nouns; and it is by thelx inherent capacity of standing to 
each other as antecedent and relative that they together 
constitute a phrasal conjunction. 


so .. . as. 

With a depth so great as to make it a day's march from the rear to 
the van, and a front so narrow as to consist of one gun and one horse- 
man. — A. W. Kinglake, Invasion of the Crimea^ vol. iii. ch. ix. 

• as ... SO ^ .. and so. 

As great men flatter themselves, so they are flattered by others, and 
so robbed of the true judgment of themselves. — R. Sibbs, Soules Con- 
flict, ch. xiv, cd. 1658, p. 201. 

The use of as for a conjunction-sole (to a dependent 
clause) is now disallowed, and is in fact one of our standard 
vulgarisms. It is seen in the familiar saw, ‘ Handsome is as 
handsome does.’ It is found in the Spectator, No. 508 ; in 
a correspondent's letter : 

Is it sufferable, that the Fop of whom I complain should say, as he 
would rather have such-a-one without a Groat, than me with the Indies 
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so ... that. 


Rich young men become so valuable a prize, that selection is re- 
nounced. — John Boyd-Kinnear, Woman's WorJ^y p. 353. 

/Aen (=than). 

A wise man will make better use of an idle pamphlet, then a fool will 
do of sacred Scripture. — John Milton, Areopagitica, 

The particle of comparison than is now quite differentiated 
from the adverb of time then\ but this distinction was not 
established until far on in the seventeenth century. The 
two forms are used by Shakspeare in both senses, but pre- 
valently then where we now use than^ and vice versd. The 
two words are divergent forms from )?onne which filled both 
functions (with however a side-form d^nne theti)^ and which 
appears itself to be a modification of J>one the masculine 
acc. sing, of the Demonstrative Pronoun. 487^. 

637. Where HWiER, pronoun-adverb, used conjunctively 
in the sense of ‘where that' or ‘where as': 

Where in former times the only remedy for misgovernment real or 
supposed was a change of dynasty, the evil is now corrected at no 
greater cost than that of a ministerial crisis. Where in former times 
serioiis evils were endured because the remedy was worse than the 
disease, trivial inconveniences now excite universal complaints and meet 
with sjicedy remedy. Where formerly ministers clung to ofhee with 
the tenacity of despair, and rival statesmen persecuted each other to 
the death, the defeated premier now retires with tht reasonable prospect 
of securing by care and skill a triumphant return ; and both he and his 
successors mutually entertain no other feelings than those to which an 
honourable rivalry may give rise. — W. E. Hearn, The Government of 
England^ 1867, P* *26. 

Whether. Antiquated as a pronoun (493), and now used 
only as a conjunction : 

Whether they wil hcare, or whether they will forbeare . — Ezekiel ii. 5. 

Whether it were I or they. — i Cor. xv. ii. 


* See the original investigation of this interesting point in Grimm, 
Grammatik iii. 165 f. (cd. 1831). 
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688. To this same pronominal group belong the twin 
conjunctions how hO, and why Hwt, two forms of the 
instrumental case of hwa who. The two forms are refined, 
with useful discrimination of meaning. How has acquired 
a flavour of romance from its often ushering in a narrative : 

‘ us secgaS bSc hu . . .' Books tell us how . . . ; ‘ gehyrdon 
hfl seo halige sprsec/ They heard how the heroine spake. 
The sister-form why, though best known as an Interrogative 
Adverb, is also a Conjunction, and one of a fine and cunning 
fabric. It is especially the conjunction of dialogue and 
repartee, and may be compared to a certain wreathed action 
of yap, well known to those who read Greek. In tone it is 
slighter than the why of question. The following instances 
are all from * As You Like It,' and if the reader seek them, 
he can hardly fail to light on others in his search : 

Orl, Why whither, Adam would’st thou have me go? 

Orl, Why how now, Adam? 

Jaq, Why 'tis good to be sad and say nothing. 

Ros. Why then *tis good to be a post. 

But this exquisite symbol has other uses. In rhetorical 
argument* it is a sort of signal-flag that a conclusion is 
coining : 

4 

There then; How then? What then? Let me see wherein 
My tongue hath wrong’d him : if it do him right, 

Then he hath wrong’d himself; if he be free. 

Why then my taxing like a wild goose flics, 

Unclaim’d of any man. you like it, ii. vij. 8^. 

If, This great hypothetical Conjunction is from gif, MG. 
iba; perhaps German ob is the same; but whether from u 
pronoun as Leo Meyer, or from a noun as Prof. Skeat thinks, 
is obscure. 

630. Of all the elements that go make conjunctions, 
none come near the pronouns in importance. Often where 
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other parts of speech get a footing in this office, it has been 
by pronominal ushering. Thus, in the case of directly^ 
quoted below (641), it is clear that this word originally came 
in as an adverb to a pronominal conjunction : it was at first 
‘ directly as ' or ' directly that.' 

Of the conjunctions which are of pronominal extraction 
the so and the as are ancestral, whereas the conjunctional 
use of who^ whose ^ whom, which, ivhat, whence, are French 
imitations. In the Latin language, and in those which spring 
from it, the relative pronoun is the chief conjunction. In 
French, for example, qui and qiie play a part which their 
equivalents in English do not come near. Indeed, the degree 
in which these relatives act as conjunctions is almost the 
touchstone of a romanized style. In Latin we everywhere 
see such sentence-links as the following: qui, quea, quod, 
qu8B quum ita slut, quo facto, quibus peractis, quod si, 
quare, quum. 

640. We made the interrogatives who and which serve 
as Relatives by French imitation, as already shewn (472) 
and then it followed that these words took a place also as 
conjunctions, just as the French qui and quo do. Moreover, 
we accepted also the phrasal-cases of these words as con- 
junctions, namely, of whom, io whom, in which, and we began 
to say, ‘ There is the man to whom I sent you,' ‘ This is the 
thing of which I spoke’; instead of ‘The man I sent you 
to,' ‘ The thing I spoke of.’ 

out of which to. 

But those wise and good men whose object it had been all along to 
save what they could of the wreck, out of which to construct another 
ark, &c. — Blunt, History of the Reformation, ch. ix. 

This Rorftanesque form of speech was well established 
among us in the seventeenth century, and it still retains its 
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place, though there has been a reaction, which Addison has 
the credit of. As the taste for native English has been 
growing, so has this kind of conjunction been losing favour. 

This reluctance to appropriate of whichy to whichy/rom 
which, as conjunctions, is to be noted as the point where our 
instincts lead us to resist the further progress of the French 
element. There is, however, much vacillation : the English 
ear not being quite satisfied with either construction. 

It often happens that when foreign idioms are admitted 
into a language, they make awkward combinations with the 
native material, especially in unskilled hands. So this rela- 
tive conjunction is always getting into trouble. It is alleged 
that even the correspondents of first-class newspapers will 
write and who, and which, and where,’ inappropriately. 
Certainly there is a place for such an expression. If two 
clauses, each of them beginning with ‘ which,' have to be 
combined by ‘ and,’ the second clause will naturally begin 
with ‘and which.’ But this will not justify the following, 
where (exceptionally) the Italics are mine: 

In the afternoon the Flower Show will be held in the gardens of 
Worcester College, and at which the bnnd of the Coldstreams will 
assist ; At night Miss Neilson the well-known actress, aftd who 

has obtained in a very short time a considerable reputation as a reader, 
will give a dramatic reading from the Ingoldsby Legends, 'rcnnyson,&c., 
in the Clarendon-rooms, and where one may cxpect a crowded audience. 

641. Conjunctions from nounal adverbs : 

directly (539). 

The religious difficulty, directly you come to practice, becomes in- 
significant. — House of Commons, June 25, 1870. 

642. Conjunctions from adjectives : 

nevertheless. 

I cannot fully answer this or that objection, nevertheless I will perse- 
vere in believing. — J. Llewellyn Davies, The Gospel ana Modern Lifii 
p. xiv. 
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Here belongs dth s!b, German seit, in MG. an ad|. 
seij^us late : 

. . . sith thou hast not hated blood, enen blood shall pursue thee. — 
Ezechiel xxxv. 6, 

leasts modern lest. 

Lastly, followers are not to be liked, least while a man maketh his 
traine longer, he maketh his winges shorter. — Bacon's Essays, ed. W. A. 
Wright, p. 275. 

no more than. 

So hote he loved that by nightcrtale 
He slep no more then doth the nightingale. 

G. Chaucer, Prologue, 98. 

643. Conjunctions formed from substantives ; e. g. case : 

The world’s a hive, 

From whence thou canst derive 
No good, but what thy soul’s vexation brings: 

But case thou meet 
Some petty petty sweet, 

Each drop is guarded with a thousand stings. 

Quarles’s Emblems, Bk. I. No. 3. 

While^ the old substantive for ‘time': 

But, while his province is the reasoning part, 

Has still a veil of midnight on his heart. 

William Cowper. 

Substantives embodied between pronominal factors ; 
what time as. 

Thou calledst upon me in troubles, and I delivered thee : and heard 
thee what time as the storm fell upon thee. — Psalm Ixxxi. 7, elder 
version. 

Then follow Conjunctions formed by the symphytism of a 
preposition with a noun, as in the Shakspearean belike, which 
is pure EngHsh, or peradventure, which is pure French, or 
Perhaps, which is half French and half Danish. 

Because stands for ‘by the cause that'; as Cant. Tales 

2488: 
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But by the cause that they sholde Bot be ]ie cause )»at ]>ei sholde rise 
ryse Erly for to seen pe grete hghte 

Eerly for to seen the grete fight. Vnto her reste went ]jei att nighte 
Vn to hir rcstc wenten they at night. 

Ellesmere MS. Lansdowne MS. 

In Caxton it appears as cauge : — 

Wherfore by cause thys sayd book is ful of holsom wysedom and re- 
quysyte vnto eiiery astate and degree, I haiie purposed to enprynte it. — 
The Game of the Chesse^ A. u. 1474 (Preface). 

Divested of the old preposition, it is provincially used in 
the short fonn of cause. In Ipplepen church there is an 
inscribed floor-stone, to the memory of two infants, who died 
in 1683 : 

Mourn not for vs dear Rein tines Cans We 
So earcly left this Vale of Misery, 
incsst Infants soonest to their port arriiie, 

The aged longer with the stormes do striue. 

644. Conjunctions with verbs in’ their composition: 

albee. 

Shee is my goddessc plaine, 

And I her shepherd swayne, 

Albee forswonck and forswatt I am. 

Edmund Spenser, The Shepheards Calendar^ April. 

albeit, 

A 1 be it that it is again his kind. 

G. Chaucer, Canterbury Tales ^ 2453. 

howbeii. 

Howbeit (as evermore the simpler sort are, even when they see no 
apparent cause, jealous notwithstanding over the secret intents and pur- 
poses of wiser men> this proposition of his did somewhat trouble them.— 
Richard Hooker, Of the Laws &c.. Preface, ch. ii. 

645. The conjunctional use of the present participle being 

was common in the seventeenth century : ‘ 

Now being the Creed comprehendeth the principles of our religion,— 
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For, being every natnral cause actually applied doth necessarily pro- 
duce its own natural effect, — 

—and being we have placed the formality of the object of all belief 
in credibility, — 

Being then I have described the true nature and notion of Belief, — 
Bp. Pearson, Exposition of the Creed, Preface, and Article I. 

seeing. 

And one mom it chanced 
He found her in among the garden yews. 

And said, ‘ Delay no longer, speak your wish. 

Seeing I must go to-day.' Idylls of the King. 

according as. 

Their abominations were according as they loved . — Ilosca ix. 10, 


talk of. 

Talk of the privileges of the Peerage, of Members' exemption from 
ihc Eighth Commandment, of the separate jurisdiction secured on the 
Continent to soldiers, — what are they all put together to a privilege 
like this ? - 


depend upon it. 

Depend upon it, a good deal is lost by not looking round the comer. — 
Mrs. Prosser, Quality Fogg's Lost Ledger. 

When a sentence is opened with No doubt, this is a cur- 
sory substitute for ‘ There is no doubt that': 

No doubt a determined effort would be made by many of those who 
are now engaged in these occupations, to prevent the admission of 
females to them, and to keep up the monopoly of sex. — Frederic Hill, 
Crwte: its Amount, Causes, and Remedies, 1853; p. 86. 

646. Here it may be objected — Do you call these words 
symbolic ? What does ‘ presentive ' mean, if such words as 
see, talk, depend, doubt, are not presentive? In what sense 
can these belong to. a group which is called essentially 
symbolic? 

This very t:ontradiction troubled the author of ‘ Hermes,' 
a famous book on universal grammar, which was published 
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in 1751. He had pitched upon the distinction of presentive 
and symbolic as the fundamental and essential distinction 
of his universal grammar. He did not, indeed, use the terms ; 
but he spoke of words as (i) significant by themselves, or 
significant absolutely, and (2) significant by association, or 
significant relatively. When he treats of conjunctions, he 
regards them as belonging to the second class, and yet he 
cannot shut his eyes to certain refractory instances. The 
embarrassment of James Harris on this oecasion became 
the sport of Horne Tooke, who published .his ‘Diversions 
of Purley’ in 1786. In his saucy manner he sums up the 
doctrine of the ‘ Hermes * as follows : 

Thus is the conjunction explained by Mr. Harris : 

A sound significant devoid of signification, 

Having at the same time a kind of obscure signification; 

And yet having neither signification nor no signification, 

Shewing the attributes both of signification and no signification; 
And linking a signification and no signification together. 

'Diversions 0 / Pur ley ^ Part I. ch. vii. 

This is a caricature, and we only avail ourselves of its 
exaggerated features, in order to raise up before us in bolder 
relief the difficulty which we are here confronting.^ 

647 . The answer seems to be this; — That the essential 
nature of a Conjunction (or of any other organic member of 
speech) discovers itself, not in the recent examples of the 
class, but in those which have by long use been purged of 
accidental elements. This will be clearer by an illustration 
drawn from familiar experience. 

It is well known that many words in common use are 
masked, that they do not ’express plainly the sense which 
they are notwithstanding intended to convey. We do not 
always call a spade a spade. We have recourse in certain 
well-known cases to forms of expression as distant from the 
thing meant as is any way consistent with the intention of 
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being understood. It will have struck every observer that 
it becomes necessary from time to time to replace these 
makeshifts with others of new device. In fact, words used 
to convey a veiled meaning are found to change colour very 
rapidly. The real thought pierces through; they soon 
stand declared for what they are, and not for what they half 
feign to be. Words gradually drop the non-essential, and 
display the pure essence of their nature. And the real 
nature of every expression is the thought which is the motive 
of its utterance. And as in these cases of euphemism we 
know well how this true nature pierces through all disguise, 
casts off all drapery and pretext and colour, and in the 
course of time stands forth as the name of that thing which 
was to be ignored even while it was indicated, — even so it is 
in the question now before us. 

648. There are reasons why the speaker is not satisfied 
with the old Conjunctions, and he brings forward words with 
me re body and colour to reinforce the old conjunctions and 
give them a greater presence. If these words continue for 
any length of time to be used as conjunctions, the presentive 
matter which now lends them colour will evaporate, and 
they will become purely symbolic. Of this we may be sure 
from the experience of the elder examples. Even in such 
a conjunction as because^ where the presentive matter is still 
very plain, it has, generally speaking, no existence to the 
mind of the speaker. 

It is not indeed a singular quality in the Conjunction, that 
being itself essentially symbolic, it should receive accessions 
from the presentive groups. This is seen also in the pro- 
noun (462) and in the preposition (631), and it is only as 
a matter of degree that the conjunction is remarkable in this 
respect. As* far as observation reaches, the symbolic ele- 
ment is everywhere sustained by new accessions from the 
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presentive, and it is worthy of note that the extreme symboli*' 
word, the conjunction, which is chiefly supplied from groups 
of words previously symbolic, seems to be the one which 
most eagerly welcomes presentive material, as if desirous to 
recruit itself after its too great attenuation through successive 
stages of symbolic refinement. 

549. The employment of conjunctions has greatly dimin- 
ished from what it once was, as the reader may readily 
ascertain if he will only look into the prose of three cen- 
turies back. The writings of Hooker, for example, bristle 
with conjunctions ^ many of which we havp now learned 
to dispense with. The conjunction being a comparatively 
late development, and being moreover a thing of literature 
to a greater extent than any other part of speech, was petted 
by writers and scholars into a fantastic luxuriance. It con- 
nected itself intimately with that technical logic which was 
the favourite study of the middle ages. Logic formed the 
base of the higher region of learning, and hence it came that 
men prided themselves on their wherefores and therefores, 
and all the rest of that apparatus which lent to their discourse 
the prestige of ratiocination. 

660. But this is now much abated, and the connection of 
sentences is to a large extent left to the intelligence of the 
reader. Tw^o or three very undemonstrative conjunctions, 
such as hut^ /or, thai, will suffice for all the conjunctional 
appliances of page after page in a well-reasoned book. 
Often the word and is enough, even where more than mere 
concatenation is intended, and this colourless link-word 
seems invested with a meaning which recalls to mind what 
the and of the Hebrew is able to do in the subtle depart- 
ment of the conjunction. Indeed, we may say that we are 
coming back in regard to our conjunctions to* a simplicity 

^ As above, 544 : ‘ howbeit ,.. . even when . . . notwithstanding.’ 
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such as that from which the Hebrew language never de- 
parted. The Book of Proverbs abounds in examples of the 
versatility of the Hebrew and. Our bui, as a conjunction, 
covers the ground of two German conjunctions, sondern 
and aber. If we look at Proverbs x. there is a bui in the 
middle of nearly every verse, equivalent to sondern. These 
are all expressed in Hebrew by and. If we look at i. 25, 33 ; 
ii. 22 ; iv. 18, we see bui in the weightier sense of aber, and 
here again the simple and in the Hebrew. 694. 

When the bulkier conjunctions are used in the present 
day, or when ordinary conjunctions are accumulated, an 
effect is produced as of documentary solemnity. Thus Now 
Iherefore (Acts xxiii. 1 5), New whereas (Richard Hooker, Of 
the Laws, V. 76. 5), noiwiihsiafiding however, &c. 

In conversation we omit the relative conjunction very 
usually ; and poetry often does the same with great gain to 
its freedom of movement : — 

For I am he am born to tjime you, Kate. 

Taming of the Shrew, ii. i . 

Where is it mothers learn their love ? John Keble. 

561. This closes the analysis of the Parts of Speech, and 
prepares the way for the structural analysis. Hitherto the 
elements of speech have been classified ; it remains to treat 
of their grouping. The task falls into the same two parts, 
whenever an elaborate plan has to be analysed with a view 
to production or reproduction. I witnessed the arrival of a 
pavement at the spot where it was to be laid down, and as it 
was unloaded I saw that it was packed in sorts and sizes, 
like with like. But as the work proceeded, the men took 
a piece from this lot and a piece from that lot, and shewed 
them out on the ground near their work, so as to compose 
partial groups in the order of the design. To some such a 
structural grouping we now proceed. 

M m 



CHAPTER XII. 

OF SYNTAX. 

I 

662. Syntax is a Greek word, signifying the order or 
array of words in a sentence. But the term signifies some- 
thing beyond its etymological contents. It signifies that 
nexus between words which constitutes them Sense ; a web 
of delicate functional relations, apprehended not by the eye 
but by the mind. 

Syntax will accordingly mean the study of the sentence 
in its constituent parts, and the enquiry by what contrivances 
these parts are made to produce a continuous and consistent 
signification. We shall find that there are three kinds of ^ 
instrumentality which are the most active in the production 
of this effect. 

563. The first of these is collocation, or the relative posi- 
tion of words. So far as this agency is exerted, the parts 
of a sentence tell their function by the mere order of their 
arrangement. This sort of syntax we call Flat. 

The second is where the functions of the members of the 
sentence are shewn by modifications in the forms of words. 
This is the Flexional Syntax. 

The third is where the same relations are indicated by 
symbolic words. This is the Phrasal Syntax. * 

In the light of Syntax the sentence consists not of words, 
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but of Parts of speech, that is, words in function. The term 
Syntax is correlative to the term Parts of Speech ; these two 
terms have no existence apart from each other ; — there is no 
Syntax but by combination of Parts of speech, and there is 
no Speech-part-ship but by analysis of Syntax. And for this 
reason many of the details which are ordinarily comprised 
under the head of Syntax have already been disposed of in 
the foregoing chapters on the Parts of Speech. Accordingly, 
we have in the present chapter only to consider the points 
which are most cardinal in the mechanism of the sentence ; 
and these are represented in the above triple division, which 
will therefore constitute the plan of this Chapter. 

1. Of Flat or Collocative Syntax. 

564. How important an element mere position is in the 
structure of the English sentence, may readily be seen by 
the contrast which appears if we consider how unimportant, 
or at least secondary, the same element is in Latin. If we 
have to say that ‘ men seek victual,’ the words by which this 
would be expressed in Latin are so unaffected by the order 
of their arrangement that it is impossible to dislocate the 
sentence. It is good in any order ; — 

Homines quaerunt victum. 

Quaerunt victum homines. 

Victum homines quaerunt. 

Homines victum quaerunt. 

Quaerunt homines victum. 

Victum quaerunt homines. 

All these variations are possible, because each word has its 
inflexion, and that inflexion determines the relative office of 
each word and its contribution towards the meaning of the 
whole. But in English the sense depends upon the arrange- 
Mm2 
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ment, and therefore the order of the English sentence cannot 
be much altered without detriment to the sense : — 


Men seek victual. Fools hate knowledge. 

Cats like fish. Horses draw carts. 

Boys love play. Diamonds flash light. 


These examples present us with the simplest scheme of 
a sentence: and the sense requires the arrangement of the 
words in the given order of collocation. 

666. Each of these three words is capable of amplifi- 
cation. In the first place the Subject may be amplified by 
an adjective ; thus, — 

Hungry men seek victual. 

Wise men desire truth. 

Healthy boys love play. 


This adjective has its proper collocation. We have no 
choice whether we will say ^ hungry men * or ‘ men hungry.’ 
The latter is inadmissible, unless it were for some special 
exigency, such as might rise in poetry; and then the 
collocation would so far affect the impression communi- 
cated, that after all it would be no mere alternative, whether 
we should say ‘ hungry men ' or ‘ men hungry.’ 

The Subject may be further amplified by an Article. The 
article has its place immediately before the adjective : — 

The hungry man seeks victual. 

The healthy boy loves play. 

A wise man desires trutli. 


This amplification brings out to view an important conse- 
quence of the order last observed. As we put our adjective 
before our substantive, it results that when the article is put 
before both, it is severed from the substantive to which it 
primarily appertains in thought. 

The French, who can put the adjective either before or 
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after the substantive, have the means of keeping the article 
and substantive together in most cases where it is desirable. 
This is a trifle, so long as it is confined to the difference 
between ‘ the wise man, a good man,' and ‘ Thomme sage, 
un homme bon.' But then the adjective being capable of 
amplification in its turn, the gap between the article and its 
substantive may be considerably widened. An adverb may 
be put to the adjective, and then it becomes * the truly wise 
man, a really good man.' 

660. The severance between the article and its noun had 
not in English extended beyond such examples as these, 
until within the recent period which may be designated as 
the German era. Our increased acquaintance with German 
literature has caused an enlargement in this member of our 
syntax. We not unfrequently find a second adverb, or an 
adverbial phrase, or a negative, included in the interval be- 
tween the article or pronoun and its substantive thus, 

In that hot more populous than popular thoroughfare. — Charles 
I)i :kens, Pickwick Paper ch. xii. 

And is it indeed true that they are so plied with the gun and the net 
and the lime that the utter extinction of their species in these islands 
may be looked upon as a by no means remote eventuality? 

There he puts down the varied and important matter he is about 
to say, according to a large plan and tolerably strictly carried out 
arrangement. 

I have now travelled through nearly every Department in France, 
and I do not remember ever meeting with a dirty bed : this, I fear, 
cannot be said of our happily in all other respects cleaner island. — 
Charles R. Weld, Vacation in Brittany^ i866. 

Douglas, in the Nenia, p. lo, is so far as I know the first who called 
attention to this passage of our great poet [Hamlet^ v. i], as illustrating 
the very commonly to be observed presence of * shards, flints, and 
pebbles/ in graves, into which it is difficult to think they could have 
got by accident. — George Rolleston, M.D., On Romano- British and 
Anglo-Saxon Sepulture. 


* In Spanislf this structure was already treated as romantic by 
Cervantes (1549-1617) : — ‘ el jamas como se debe alabado caballero 
B. Quijote ’ — The never-enough-to-be-praised Don Quixote. — Ch. i. 
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667. This expansibility of the noun applies equally to the 
Subject and to the Object ; that is to say, it may take place 
either before or after the verb, or even both. It docs not 
often happen that the two wings of the sentence are expanded 
in the same manner, because the uniformity would not be 
pleasing. But the same order rules on the one side as on 
the other; and variety is sought only to avoid monotony. 
Jf we were speaking of the sense of liberty which is nourished 
in a people by the habit of discussing and correcting the 
laws which bind them, we might say, — 

Deliberation implies consent. 

(.'ontinuons deliberation implies continuous consent. 

A continuous deliberation implies a continuous consent. 

A continuous deliberation on the law implies a continuous consent to 
the law. 

A continuous deliberation on the law by the subject, implies a con- 
tinuous assent to the law on the part of the subject. 

A continuous deliberation on the law by the subject through the 
medium of representation, implies a continuous assent to the law on the 
part of the subject in his own proper person. 

A practically continuous deliberation . . . implies an actually con- 
tinuous assent, &c. 

When the accumulation of qualitativcs between the article 
(or pronoun) and the substantive becomes overcharged, the 
phrase recovers its equilibrium by turning the qualifying 
words over to the other side of the substantive. Instead of 
‘ a practically continuous deliberation ' we may say ‘ a deli- 
beration which is practically continuous,' or even ‘a deli- 
beration practically continuous for although we cannot (in 
prose) put the simple adjective after the substantive, and say 
‘a deliberation continuous,' yet, when the adjective is en- 
larged by an adverb into an adjectival phrase, this liberty is 
then permitted us, and it is not unfrequently found to be 
very acceptable. 663. 
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658. And indeed we seem to trace a recurrent inversion 
in the ordering of words in the Sentence. 

The movement is so gradual and unperceived, that to con- 
temporary apprehension, and for all purposes of grammar, 
the collocative habit is fixed. It is only if we look across 
wide tracts of lime that we perceive the inversion. If we 
translate the Latin verb ibo in the order of its elementary 
parts, it is, ‘go will I*: but now all the great western lan- 
jj^uages say it in this order, ‘ I will go.' 

The general habit of the old Indo-European languages 
was to place the symbolic words after their presentives, and 
it was out of this habit that terminal flexion grew so widely 
prevalent. Modern languages put their pronouns and 
prepositions before their verbs and nouns, as if by way of 
counterj)oise to the ancient terminations. 

M'he Moesogothic remains are not generally available as 
independent evidence of ancient collocation, because they 6 o 
largely ob£y the order of the Greek original. For this reason 
1 do not quote runa nemun (84) and many such, which else 
would be to the point. But when a single Greek word is 
resolved in translation into two or three words, we then see 
tlie native order of arrangement so far as these two or three 
words are concerned, because it cannot be guided by the 
Greek. In Malt. xi. 5 , KaSapiCovTtn is rendered brain) ai 
wairthand clean become: v. 19 , ibiKai^Bvi is uswaurhta 
gadomida warth righteous judged is. These are the 
exact reverse of the modern order, ‘ become clean ’ and ‘ is 
judged righteous.' 

669. A like conclusion may be drawn from Particle-com- 
position. Some particles which once were prefixes are now 
separable suffixes; thus Gower, saying that the king ordered 
a table to bS set up and spread before his bed, instead of 
‘ set up ' as we should now speak, wrote ‘ upsc.l ' : 
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Ther scholde be to-fore his bed, 

A bord upset and faire spied 

Confessio A mantis, B. V, 

In Acts xxvii. 1 6 , * We had much work to come by 
the boat/ the verb to co??ie by means to get possession 
of; and it is an inverse construction of the old verb to 
become (= by come), in its early sense of come about and 
so arrive at. 

The prefix be- meant at first about, around. But this 
signification being lost sight of, we find that rou7td comes in 
as its rcinforcer, and naturally takes its place on the other 
side of the principal word, as a counter- satellite to the 
particle be\ 

Ham, Being thus bc-netted round with villanies. 

William Shakspeare, Hamlet^ v. 2. 29. 

600. This inversion or circulation is well seen in the 
English Negative. Its phee is now after the verb, as ‘I 
was not, I will not." In early times it was before the 
verb, ic nk wjks, ic ne wille; whence the coalescents na^ 
and ntU. 

And this case of the Negative is only a particular instance 
of a rule which ap^plics on a large scale to the station of 
adverbs in attendance on verbs. In the whole tribe of verbal 
prefixes we see the relics of a time when the adverb stood 
before the verb. In the living English language the adverb 
has taken the opposite stand : 

Left. Right. 

alight get off 

upheave heave up. 

^ An American bishop says ‘ a highly developed brain will not offset 
^ a shrivelled conscience.’ Bishop Littlejohn, Individualism (1881), 
' p. 35. Is ‘ offset ’ here the survival of an archaism, or is it a recent 
American coinage? On this side the ocean we know < offset’ only 
part of a plant separated for propagating, or as a technical term in 
architecture and land-surveying. 
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We retain comparatively few of the elder sort from our old 
mother tongue, but we have borrowed them abundantly from 
Latin and French ; and we may array the foreign borrowings 
against the modern English : 

ascend go up 

depart go away 

descend come down 

pervade pass through. 

661. The three languages are variously affected towards 
this movement. The French have the Left structure alto- 
gether, and this is the chief source of that curiously bookish 
savour which French conversation has upon an English 
palate that has for a long time been deprived of the pleasure 
of it. I'he Germans use either Left or Right according to 
some obscure and rigidly grammatical rules, which bring 
more trouble to the learner than profit to the diction. We 
English retain both the formulas in free option with the 
happiest effect as to copiousness and the increased power of 
suiting speech to time, place, person, and occasion; to be 
homely or dignified, playful or stately, as may be required. 

Perhaps enough has been said to indicate traces of a law 
which the student may further explore for himself. Of the 
operative cause of this alternation we shall have something 
to say in the last chapter. For the present we will only add 
that this double movement seems to deserve a name, such as 
Heteroblastesis or Yon-strif^ 

562. The movement is slow, and each age enjoys its own 
habits of collocation, with all the security of an immutable 
thing. Without this condition, an inversion of order could 
not be the great resource that it now is for conveying variety 

‘ In the west country the liveliest expression for growth, whether of 
man or beast or plant, is the verb strive^ which in this sense provokes 
comparison with the German treiben. 
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of signification. If the order of pronoun and verb in ‘ you 
are’ were not firm, the mere change of order to ‘are you’ 
would not convey all the transition from assertion to inter- 
rogation. On this variation hinge other syntactic conse- 
quences. Not only in questions, but in exclamations also, 
wc use the same inversion : — ‘ How fleeting are pleasures ' is 
but the categorical sentence ‘ Pleasures are fleeting ' reversed 
and headed by the symbol of wonder. 

663. So well established is the general order of collocation, 
that marked divergences arrest the attention, and have, by 
reason of their exceptional character, a forco which may be 
converted into a useful rhetorical effect ; thus — 

beauties the most opposite. 

Having been successively subject to all these influences, our language 
has become as it were a sort of centre to which beauties the most oppo- 
site converge. — II. T. W. Wood, The Reciprocal Influence of French 
and English Lilcrature in the Eighteenth Century ^ 1870. 

When in the Idylls we read of the Table Round, we ex- 
perience a sort of pleasure from the strangeness of the collo- 
cation by which the adjective is put after its substantive: 
starting from the principle that the reverse is the true 
English order of collocation. This is proper to t)oetry and 
high style ; and it is one of the traces which early French 
culture has left on our literature : 

Seed royall. — 2 Kings xi. i. 

Life eternal. — John xvii. 3 (1611 & 1881), 1} alojvios (curj. 

'rherc is no honour military but by war. — T. Hobbes, Leviathan^ 
c. xi. 

A spring perennial rising in the heart.— E. Young, Night Thoughts, 
viii. 958. 

Devastation universal. — Isaac Taylor, Natural History of Enthusiasm. 

It lingers also in a few legal expressions df the great 
French period; as, letters patent, sign manual. 
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It occasionally happens that the surprise of an unusual 
order becomes the evidence to our minds that there is such 
ii thing as a usual order of collocation. In the following 
sentence the putting of the comparative clause before the 
verb is an illustration of this : 

And this it is that I think I have seen, and that 1 wish, if T can be 
so happy, to shew to those who need it more than myself, and who better 
ill an myself may profit by it. — James Hinton, The Mystery of Pain. 

Of late years attention has been awakened to the place- 
ment of an Adverb with the Phrasal Infinitive, and it has 
been treated as an utter novelty to place an adverb thus ' : 

To slowly learn 
To fully establish 
To energetically oppose. 

But it has been shewn by Dr. Fitzedward Hall, that this 
usage has been continuous from the fourteenth century to 
the eighteenth; so that the strange thing is how it came 
to be interrupted as it has been by Dr. Johnson, Macaulay 
and De Quincey. It almost seems as if these influential 
writers had created a new custom, upon which the revival of 
;i very old practice has returned like an innovation. 

664. Our habits of collocation arc generally so well esta- 
blished that the Part of Speech is chiefly determined by the 
position of the w^ord. This is only a reverse way of saying 
that each Part of Speech has its own proper situation. A 
crucial test of the regularity of this habit may be found if we 
can get a word w'hich in the course of history has changed 
its specch-part-ship. Such a word we have in only\ which 


^ It was under this impression that I wrote what stands- in ‘ English 
brose,* p. 182 ff, and I am greatly obliged to Dr. Fitzedward Hall for 
hi^ kindness to a stranger, in setting me right by sending me a reprint 
of his Article*' On the Separation^ by a word or words^ of to and the 
Infinitive MoodI which originally appeared in The American Journal 
of Philology, 1882. 
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was mostly an adjective in our elder literature, and is now 
mostly an adverb. In the following line it is an adjective, 
and ‘the only shade’ means the mere shade. 

But th’ only shade and scmblant of a knight 

Hie Faery Queene, iii. 2. 38. 

In modern English we cannot preserve at once the word 
and the order : if we will keep the word we must change the 
order, and say ‘ only the shade,' at the same time changing 
the Part of speech. 

Collocation changes the grammatical character of the 
symbol of^ which is an adverb if wc use the so-called 
Anglicism \ ‘ that which I have spoken to thee of,' Genesis 
xxviii. 15; but a preposition if we use the French con- 
struction, ‘ that of which I spoke to you.' Permanent 
characters are stamped on words from the prevalency of 
their use in some one particular collocation. 

In the antiquated phrase ‘ my lips shall be fain,' this fain 
is an adjective, but a change of collocation makes it a Flat 
Adverb, and it is in this character that the word survives : 

I therefore earnestly beseech you for your own sake, for the sake of 
those you would fain benefit, and for the sake of the very cause you 
have espoused, that you would reconsider your whole course. — Samuel 
Wilberforcc, Life^ 5 June, 1865. 

If weird is now only an adjective in English, whereas wyrd 
fate, was only a substantive, this has resulted (as I apprehend) 
from the fact that the repeated combination ‘ weird sisters ' in 
Macbeth has been the parent of all our modern usage of this 
word. And this leads naturally to the next observation. 

666. The transformation of a substantive into an adjective 
by position alone is the palmary example of the great import 
of collocation in our language. Instances abound of the 


^ For the history of this term see * English Prose,' p. 267 ff. 
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alternate use of the same word as substantive or adjective ; 
thus, horse chestnut^ chestnut horse \ School Boards Board 
School There is hardly anything more characteristic of the 
English language than this particular faculty. 690. 


noontide solace^ summer grass, mother earth. 

Like a shadow thrown 
Softly and lightly from a passing cloud, 

Death fell upon him, while reclined he lay 
For noontide solace on the summer grass, 

The warm lap of his mother earth. 

William Wordsworth, The Excursion, Bk. VII. 


stone weapons, stone implenmiis, stone age. 

Stone weapons of many kinds were still in use during the age of 
bronze, and even during that of iron, so that the mere presence of a few 
stone implements is not in itself sufficient evidence that any given * find ^ 
belongs to the stone age. — Sir John Lubbock, Pre-IIistortc Times, 
second ed. 1869 ; p. 3. 

vine disease, cattle disease, potato disease. 

In Hungary there has been no vine disease, no cattle disease, and no 
potato disease. 

stock phrase, 

‘ The last great depression * has become ar stock phrase among Qua- 
ternary geologists.— The Duke of Argyll, ‘ xix Century,’ Jan. 1891. 

Sometimes a string of substantives combine to make one 
Noun-Phrase : 

The Bath Church Sunday School Association. 

666. This constructive juxtaposition of Substantives 
stands in an intimate relation with that body of English 
compounds which will be treated of in the first section of the 
next chapter. But nearly related as these two branches are, 
they must b*e carefully distinguished from one another, as 
their very tendency to blend makes it the more necessary to 
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keep them well apart. Just as the lowest stage of organised 
existence is that in which we are met by the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between animal and vegetable life, so here, in the 
most elementary region of syntax, we are hardly able to keep 
the organism of the Phrase distinct from that of the Word. 
In many instances there is fair room for doubt whether two 
words are in the compound or the construct state. Thus bee 
hive, hive bee ; race horse, horse race ; field path, path field ; herb 
garden, garden herb, may be written either with or without the 
hyphen, that is to say, either as compound words or as w'ords 
in construction. But in the following is a clear instance of 
a hyphen misplaced ; it ought to be ^marriage settlements’: 

The Married Women’s Property Act, iSjro, was intended to prevent 
the personal property of a woman, her wages and earnings, being at the 
absolute mercy and control of her husband’s creditors. It was supposed 
that it would be an especial protection to that poorer class of women 
whose property before marriage was too small to be worth the expense 
and life-long trouble of marriag#*- settlements. 

607. Before the development of flexion and symbolism 
there was a dearth of means for expressing what is now ex- 
pressed by prepositions and adverbs and adverbial phrases. 
In the collocational stage of syntax the chief means resorted 
to for this end was repetition. Early languages bear about 
them traces of this contrivance. The Hebrew is remarkable 
for this. The following little specimen may serve as an indi- 
cation. In Mark vi. 39, 40, there occurs a Hebraism in thi‘ 
Greek text which is not rendered, and indeed hardly could be 
rendered, in English. The Hebrew (we will call it) says 
‘ companies companies,' and ‘ ranks ranks.' I’he English 
says ‘ by companies ' and * in ranks.' Here we have a 
certain idea expressed in the one by a syntax of collocation, 
for repetition is a sort of collocation; and in the other by 
a syntax of symbolism, namely, by the intervention of 
prepositions. Here then we have the most ancient form 
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of expressing this idea contrasted with the most modern. 
Between these two lies the flexional way of saying the same 
thing. The true Greek idiom or the Latin gives it to us 
flexionally in the forms ciXi/doy and catervatim, which we 
cannot match by any extant expression in English. 

668. It seldom happens that means which have once been 
largely used, even though they should be superseded by 
newer contrivances, are entirely abolished. We still have 
recourse to mere repetition for an adverbial effect ; as — 

A lesson too too hard for living clay. 

The Faery Queene, iii. 4. 26. 

569. We will close this section with the Flat Infinitive, or 
infinitive expressed by position alone, as seen in the follow- 
ing examples : 

I do think. You may try. 

I will hope. Yon might ask. 

I §hall go. They would wonder. 

These and other such are but the slender remnant of 
a usage that once was more comprehensive. As we draw 
back to sub-flexional times, we see this Flat Infinitive’ in 
positions which now seem strange; 

Wilt please your highness walk ? I,ear^ iv. y. 

But labour lost it was to weene approch him neere. 

The Faery Queene, ii. ii. 25. 

The Americans seem to have preserved one or two 
peculiar usages of the Flat Infinitive; as — 

... to help persons appreciate landscape more adequately. — Thomas 
Starr King, The White New York, 1870; Preface. 

In such cases the verb is an infinitive by position. In 

’ Maetzner, English Grammar, vol. iii. init., gives good store of 
these Flat, or as he calls them Pure, Infinitives. 
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Saxon tijnes this infinitive was a fiexional one. It could not 
be otherwise, because there was no flexionless infinitive in the 
language. This variety then, which we call the Flat Infini- 
tive, is a direct product of Deflexionization. These verbs in 
shedding Flexion have still retained their infinitival places, 
and taken no other substitute for Flexion. They shew what 
can be done in verbal expression without the aid of Flexion, 
and thus they appear in the light of a reversion from an 
artificial to a simpler and more primitive type of speech. 

670. The positional stage of syntax is most highly dis- 
played in the Chinese language ; and this is ih harmony with 
the claim which Chinese literature makes to an exceedingly 
high antiquity. It seems that the whole of Chinese grammar 
depends upon position. Chinese words change their gram- 
matical character as substantives, adjectives, verbs, according 
to their relative positions in the collocation of the sentence \ 
223. 

For instance, the character tch'if ‘to govern,* if placed before a sub- 
stantive remains a verb, as tch'i koftCy ‘ to govern a kingdom * ; if the 
order of these two characters is reversed, they signify ‘ the kingdom is 
governed * ; and if the character tcJCi be placed after chiy ‘ a magistrate,* 
it becomes a substantive, and the two words are then to be translated 
‘ the administration of the magistrates.* 

* 

Very remarkable is the semantic plasticity which such a 
grammatical system demands. I imagine that the best 
European illustration of Chinese syntax is to be found in our 
Flat noun-phrase, and the second best in the German com- 
pounds. 

The Chinese belongs to that isolating type of language 
which prevails in Eastern Asia, as the agglutinative type 

' Syntaxe Nouvelle de la Langne Chinoise, fond 4 e sur la Position des 
Mots, suivie de deux Traites sur les Particulcs, et les prinbipaux Termes 
de Grammaire, d*une Table des Idiotismes, de Fables, de Legendes et 
d’ Apologues traduits mot ^ mot. Par M. Stanislas Julien. 1869. 
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prevails . in Central Asia, the prefixal in Central Africa, the 
polysynthetic in America, and the inflexional in Europe. 
For it is a remarkable fact, that the great morphological 
types of language are found grouped together on continuous 
geographical areas, even though the varieties of speech 
included within a given area may not have a family relation 
with one another. The English language has made great 
progress in the passage out of the flexional into a new phase 
if not a new type, and Deflexionization has brought about 
the renovated simplicity of our Flat Syntax. 


2. Syntax of Flexion. 

671. Flexion is any modification of a word whereby its 
relation ^ the sentence is indicated. This power is very 
variable; jn some languages it is great, in others small; in 
the classical stage of the Latin language it was so great as 
to eclipse and almost suspend the importance of collocation. 
This has been indicated above, 664. 

The Imglish language is at the opposite pole : the syntactic 
import of flexion is with us very low, and as compared with 
the import of collocation, it may be said almost to count for 
nothing. 

The syntax of the hmglish language is therefore at its 
weakest in this division. We can only collect a few re- 
maining features, which have lived through the collision of 
races, and have up to the present time defied the innovations 
of the symbolic tendency. . We will consider these relics; in 
order, taking first those of the Nounal, and afterwards those 
of the Verbal flexion. 


N n 
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Relics of Nounal and Pronounal Flexion. 


672 . We have retained the genitive singular of nouns, as 
‘ heart’s desire ’ Psalm xx, ‘ Simon’s wife’s mother ' Luke iv. 
38 (1611 and 1881), ‘yesterdayes hunting’ Compleat Angler 
(1653) p. 50. It is however now mostly confined to persons 
and personifications, except for the survival of certain old 
and set phrases, like ‘ money’s worth,’ ‘ out of harm’s way,’ 
‘ change for change’s sake.’ A sort of canon was laid down 
by S. T. Coleridge, which though a little off-hand, is near the 
truth : 


I have read two pages of Lalla Rookhy or whatever it is called. Mer- 
ciful heaven ! I dare read no more, that 1 may be able to answer at once 
to any questions, " I have but just looked at the work.” Oh, Robinson ! 
if I could, or if I dared, act and feel as Moore and his set do, what 
havoc could I not make amongst their crockery-ware ! Why, there are 
not three lines together without some adulteration of common English, 
and the ever-recurring blunder of using the possessive case, 
passion! s tears,” &c., for the preposition “of” — a blunder of which I 
nave found no instances earlier than Dryden’s slovenly verses written 
for the trade. The rule is, that the case V is always personal ; either it 
marks a person, or a personification, or the relique of some proverbial 
personification, as “who for their belly’s sake^* in Lycidas, — Diary, 
1817. 


This doctrine cannot however be rigidly insisted upon: 

Religious great men have loved to say that their sufficiency was of 
God. But through every great spirit runs a train of feeling of this 
sort ; and the power and depth which there undoubtedly is in Calvinism, 
comes from Calvinism’s being overwhelmed with it. — Matthew Arnold, 
St. Phul and Protestantism, p. a 10. 

This Structure has often an archaic, and sometimes almost 
a romantic or impressive effect ; as when President Lincoln 
was admiringly called ‘nature's diplomat/ There are but 
few specimens of this type in current use. They have under- 
gone change in two ways. A limited number of them have 
become compounds, as bondsman, kinsman, sportsman, and 
others ( 607 ) : but the wide and general change has been b; 
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the substitution of the preposition for the flexion, whereby we 
no longer speak thus — ‘ the man's rod whom I shall choose ' 
Numbers xvii. 5 ; but thus — ^ the rod of the man whom/ 

However, we still say * a ship's captain,' and we have not 
tied ourselves to the French — ^un capitaine de navire. 

A monument of the transition from the flexional to the 
phrasal structure is seen in the Cumulate or Double Genitive, 
a peculiarly English combination, where both the of and 
the 'j are retained, as ‘that boy of Norcott's,' ‘ that idea of 
Palmerston's/ 

Waller marched towards Gloucester, having sent to Colonel Massey 
to send him some men out of Gloucester ; which he, being a creature of 
Essex^s, refused to do. — Clarendon History^ viii. § 63. 

— that Paradise Lost of Milton’s, which some are pleased to call a 
poem. — T. Rymer (1678). 

In connection with this Genitive there is another remark- 
able phenomenon, an appearance as of separable flexion. 
What are -we to think of the familiar structure ‘ John his 
book * ? It looks as if the possessival termination es or is had 
detached itself, and then passed into a separate pronoun by 
a sort of folks-etymology. It is now burlesque, as ‘Bill 
Stumps his mark ' (Pickwick) ; but it is solemn in the Col- 
lects, and serious in Shakspeare A document of the year 
1525, by the Prior of Bath, begins thus: 

To all true Cristen people to whome this present wryt^g Indentour 
shall come William Hollowaye by Gode is suffer'nce Priour, &c. . . . 
as they haue doone in t3rme paste whan the saide pastures were in the 
lorde is handes, Soo that thereby the lorde is owne werkes elles where 
and woode carriage be nott nestoppede att any tyme. 

This seems to supply the intermediate step between -es 
and his ; and the following quotation affords an example of 


' Professor Storm explains it as detached flexion, and he quotes 
Mr. Sweet, saying: ‘“Stumps his” may be only another spelling of 
Stamps’s / — Engelsk Filologii p. 144. 

K n 2 
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the sort of structure in which this separable flexion would be 
felt as a convenience : — 

The Cathedrall Chnrche of Christe in Oxford of Kinge Henry theight 
his fowndac’on . — Assignnunt by John Haryngton to William Blanchard 
of Cattemc, 1594. 

It is found as early as the thirteenth century, in Layamon. 

J)at weos Geomagogcs lupe. Jis his Gemagog his leope. 

, Ed. Madden, vol. i. p. 82. 

In iii. 285' it occurs three times in one page; one of these 
is about Ine and Peter's pence : 

Innc wes Je uormestc mon Ine was "pe forste man 

pe Peteres peni bigo. pat Peter his peny bigan. 

Sarai her, 

Sarai her name is changed . — Genesis xvii, Contents. 

Artegall his. 

Who when he nigh approcht, shee mote arede 
That it was Talus, Artegall his groome. 

The Faery Queene, v. 6. 8 (1596). 

Telephus his. 

With Telephus his youthful charms . — The Spectator 171. 

But the dialects dp possess idioms which surest for this 
peculiar structure a remoter origin and a deeper explanation \ 


^ Professor Storm quotes the homely Norwegian ‘Far sin Stok* = 
father his stick. Also the provincial and familiar German ‘ Der Kdnig 
sein Sohn’ = The king his son. — Engelsk Filologiy Kristiania, 1879; 
p. 145. — Miss Margaret Sharp informs me that this idiom is rife in 
Canton Thurgau by Lake Constance. She also gives me an example 
from a novel by Paul Heyse entitled ‘ Vetter Gabriel ' (1868) ; — ‘ Ich 
weisz aber nicht, ob dem Herrn sein Geschmack und meiner zusammen- 
stimmen ' = But 1 know not, whether the gentleman his taste and mine 
are alike. It appears even in Anglosaxon: *Enac his beam'=Anak 
his uons ; Num. xiii. 29. * Nilus seo hire sewielme is® lieh Jjsem clife 
readan s^s’-s.The river Nile her fountain is near the cliff of the 
Red Sea. 
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673. Some genitival phrases we have lost altogether, as 
fcr far on in the day, Scottish fure-days; and early, 
days early in the day, which though not extinct is so obscured 
by time that it is now liable to be regarded as a plural. 

Thcr was a ladi that' duelled fast bi the chirche, that toke euery day 
so longe tyme to make her redy that it made wery and angri the person 
uf the chirche and the parisshenes to abide after her. And she happed 
to abide so longe on a sonday that it was fer dayes, and euery man said 
to other, ‘ This day we trow shall not this lady be kerned and arraied.' — “ 
La Tour Landry^ ed. T. Wright, ch. xxxi. 

Diei multum iam est. PlauL It is fane dayes. — Thomas Cooper, 
Latin Dictionary^ v. Dies. 

’Tis but early dayes. — W. Shakspeare, Troiltis aftd Cressida^ iv. 5. 12. 

To this group belongs the formula nowadays^ written in 
the fifteenth century nofo a bage^. 

Of the adverbial use of the Genitive we have but a relic. 
436. It has never been so strong with us as in German. 
Perhaps we could hardly find anywhere in our literature so 
bold an example of this kind as Luther's s tracks Laufs in 
Acts xvi. 1 1 , where we have ‘ with a straight course.' 

674. Of pronominal flexion there is but little remaining 
which really serves any purpose of syntax. The accusa- 
tives (or datives) me^ him, her, them, whotn, and the genitives 
his, whose, are the chief; and it rarely happens now that 
the Syntax is dependent upon their flexional form. In the 
phrases of me, to him, fro7n tlmn, it is true that me, him, them, 
are flexional; but the service of the inflexion is now dis- 
charged by the preposition. Mme, our, thine, your, their, 
may be regarded as flexional by an archaeological effdrt of 
mind, for they are old genitives. 466-8. But in ordinary, 
use there i^ no longer any call to think of this, since they 
have become adjectival. 
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Dative pronouns without the preposition, as in give me^ 
tell are more frequent in our elder literature : 

That my hand may be restored mee againe. — i Kings xiii. 6. 

And sent him them to Jezreel. — 2 Kings x. 7. 

Lend not vnto him that is mightier than thy selfe ; for if thou lendest 
him, count it but lost. — EccUsiasticus viii. 12. 

Not even a poet in our day could write her for to her in such 
a structure as this': 

His lovely words her seemed due recompence. 

The Faery Queene, i. 3. 30. 

Methinks is now written as one word. It consists of me 
in the dative case, and thinks^ an old impersonal equivalent 
to the Latin videtur, radically connected no doubt with the 
verb ‘I think,* ‘he thinks,* yet ancestrally distinct. The 
distinction lives in German denkt thinks, diinkt seems. 

Other Impersonal verbs inherited from one or the other 
source, have fallen into disuse : 

me semed, 

• . . there was an excellent doctour of dyuynyte in the royame of 
fraunce of the ordre of thospytal of Saynt Johns of Jherusfilem whiche 
entended the same, and hath made a book of the chesse moralysed . . . 
whiche at such tyme as I was resident at bmdgys [Bruges] in the connte 
of Flaundres cam in to my handes / whiche whan 1 had redde and 
ourseen / me semed ful necessayre for to be had in englisshe. — William 
Caxton, The Game of the Chesse^ A. D. 1474 » I*reface. 

aileth thee. 

What ayleth the, O thou see, that thou fleddest? — Psalm cxiv. 5 

(1539)* 


* The following quotation, sent me by Mr. Plummer, shews that I 
was mistaken : 

Her seem’d she scarce had been a day • 

One of God's choristers. 

D. G. Rossetti, The Blessed Damosel 
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likethyou. 

... for this liketh you, O yee children of Israel . — Amos iv. 5 (1611). 

575. A noted instance of pronominal flexion which we 
have borrowed from the French, and which has become 
thoroughly English, though it has long lain under the dis-* 
approval of the powers of Latin scholarship, is the use of 
the objective case in the expressions it is me^ it is him. 

Again, the effect of the Messiah’s coming, supposing Jesus to have 
been him. — William Faley, Evidences^ ch. vi. 

Latin syntax has almost taught us to think it is /, it is he^ 
the only correct formula. This latter is however a thing 
of no definite lineage ; it is a hybrid between French idiom, 
which says o’eat moi, and Latin scholasticism, which dic- 
tates that the substantive verb must have the same case after 
it as before it. Earlier than either there was a good old 
native idiom which had it thus : I am ft, tj^ou art ft, j^e f0 ft, 
or 5t am 5, &c. 

In the German Ich bin es, Er ist es, this idiom is 
retained. 

Anglo-Saxon^ 995. Luther, 

Sume cw^don. He hyt is ; sume fpra^en ; ®r ifl ed- 

cw^don Nese, ac is him geltc. abet: (Sv ijl i^m 

He cw9e> sd>lice, Ic hit eom. (Sv felbfl aber fpradb : 

John ix. 9. 

Who koude ryme in Englissh proprely 
His martirdom; for sothe it am noght I. 

Knighis Tale, 1460. 

If to the above we add the of most nouns plural and 
the •en of a very few, also the of the pronouns his, hers, its, 
ours, yours, theirs ; and further, the -er and -est of adjectival 
comparison,^we have exhausted the relics of nounal and 
pronounal flexion which survive in the English language. 
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Relics of Verbal Flexion. 

670. But the verb is the great stronghold of flexion. 
More than any other part of speech it attracts and attaches 
formatives to itself in times when flexion is growing : and on 
the other hand, when flexion is on the wane, the verb is the 
most retentive of the decaying forms, and the most reluctant 
to part with them. There is no language of Western 
Europe in which the verb has parted with its flexion more 
than in English. The Teutonic languages are the most 
advanced in this respect, and especially the Danish, Swedish, 
and English. 

The verbal inflections, which are still used to express 
person, tense, or mood, are as follows: 

(See) seestf seethe sees, saw, sawest, seen, seeing, 

(Look) lookesi, looketh, looks, looked, lookedst, looking. 

Half of these are antiquated, and all that are in habitual use 
are, sees, saw, seen, seeing ; looks, looked, looking. 

The Future Tense is expressed by the auxiliaries shall 
and will. 304. The ancestral verb had no flexion for the 
Future; the Present was used in a Future sense, as indeed 
it still is every day. When we want to be exact and explicit, 
we use the phrasal formula. 

677. A feature worthy of contemplation is that whereby 
the flexion which expresses past time is employed also for 
contingency or uncertainty. It appears as if the link of 
sympathy between the two things thus rendered by a self- 
same formula were remoteness from the speaker's possession. 
But in truth it descends from the ancient subjunctive. 

In the following sentence the word ‘ attempted ' is stamped 
with the idea of past time ; but it expresses contingency and 
not time ; ^or if it regards time at all, the time is ftiture. 

His power would break and shiver like glass if he attempted it. 
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Here we see that Mf he attempted' means ‘if he were 
to attempt ' ; the preterital form is really modal. This sub- 
junctive preterite is well seen in the form 

had^ 

1 say not that she nc had kunnynjr 

What harme was, or els she 

Had coulde no good, so thiiiketh me. 

And trewly, for to speke of troiith. 

But she had had, it had be routh. 

Chaucer, The Booke of the Dutchesse, 996. 

He had catched a great cold, had he had no other clothes to wear 
than the skin of a bear not yet killed. — ^Thomas Fuller. 

The apodosis to this had is would le^ or would have. 

If this man had not twelve thousand a-ycar, he would be a very stupid 
lellow. — Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, ch. iv. 

And some among you held, that if the King 

Had seen the sight, he would have sworn the vow. 
r. Tennyson, The Holy Grail. 

578. In the single case of the verb lo he^ there are distinct 
forms for the subjunctive tenses. For the xjresent subjunctive, 

If I be bereaved of my children, I am bereaved. — Genesis xliii. 14. 

What though the field be lost? All is not lost. 

John 'hHWioYi, Paradise Lost^ i. 105. 

This howevet is the result of Differentiation, for he was 
originally as much Indicative as it was Subjunctive \ 

And for the preterite subjunctive, were : 

I am not able to unfold, how this cautelous enterprise of licencing 
can be exempted from the number of vain and impossible attempts. 


^ The indicative he is familiar in the Bible, e. g. *They be blind 
leaders of the blind,* MaU. xv. 14. Also it survives in dialect, as in 
Devon, but it has been eliminated from literature. In the 1661 revision 
of the Commen Prayer Book, are was substituted for indicative he in 
forty-three places, and the indicative he was left standing in one place 
only; namely in the Catechism ‘Which be they ?* 
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And he who were pleasantly dispos'd, could not well avoid to liken it 
to the exploit of that gallant man who thought to pound up the crows 
by shutting his Park gate. — ^John Milton, Areopagitica, 

The Subjunctive is supposed to be now antiquated, and 
we rarely meet with the like of this : 

Be we never so urgently set, or closely intent upon any work (be we 
feeding, be we travelling, be we trading, be we studying), nothing yet 
can forbid, but that we may together wedge in a thought concerning 
God's goodness, and bolt forth a word of Praise for it. — Isaac Barrow, 
The Duty of Prayer, 

And yet the Subjunctive he is not so wholly neglected, 
even in recent popular literature : 

* Well, you must tell me what your colours are.* 

‘ And will you wear them ? * 

' Most certainly ; and 1 will work yon a banner if you be victorious.* 
Efu/ymion, by the author of ‘Lothair * (i88o), vol. iii, c. 2 . 

And the Subjunctive were can ill be spared from poetry 
and the style of dignity : 

But to live by law, 

Acting the law we live by without fear ; 

And, because right is right, to follow right, 

Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence. 

Tennyson, (Enom. 

Should these subjunctives be and were fall into complete 
desuetude (which however I do not anticipate), they would 
leave some fossil traces behind them in the conjunction 
howheit^ and in the phrasal adverb as it were, 

678. In ordinary cases, the subjunctive of the Present 
tense is distinguished from the indicative merely by dropping 
the th or -s of the third person, thus : 

and age to age. 

Though all else pass and fail, delivereth 

At least the great tradition of their God. 

Frederic W, H. Myers, St, John, the Baptist. 

But in the Past tense, when we wish to express the 
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subjunctive relation with distinctness, we have recourse to 
auxiliaries. Imbedded in set phrases are old flexional sub- 
junctives, little dreamt of by those who read or use them 
now. In Ps. Ixxxiv. lo ‘ I had rather be a doorkeeper,’ and 
in I Cor. xiv. 19 ‘I had rather speak live words with my 
understanding' — the had is not Preterite Indicative, but an 
ancient Preterite Subjunctive, in which however the sense 
of Mood and indeed of Tense has become attenuated ^ 

680. We will dose this section as we closed the previous 
one, with the Infinitive. The old grammatical infinitive in 
*en lingered on to the sixteenth century. Thus Surrey ; 

Kagtn. 

Give place, ye lovers, here before 

That spent your boasts and brags in vain; 

My lady’s beauty passeth more 
The best of yours, 1 dare well sayen. 

Than doth the sun the candle light. 

Or brightest day the darkest night. 

We lost the infinitive in -tn, but we unconsciously retained 
the same thing in a slightly disguised form, namely with the 
ending -ing. 

680 a. The tendency to turn -an -en into -mg shews itself 
elsewhere: thus, Abbandun has become Abingdon \ and we 
are all pretty familiar with such forms as capting, chicking, 
qhildring, garding, lunching*. When the mind has lost 


^ The American Journal of Philology^ yo\, ii. No. 7 (1881): — ^ On 
the origin of “ had rather go” and analogous or apparently analogous. 
by Dr. Fitzedward Hall. 

* I have to thank Professor Edward Allen, of the University of Mis- 
souri, for his recent courtesy (March 1891) in sendine; me his interesting 
paper on 'The Origin in Iiiterature of Vulgarisms f This paper adds 
many examples of this disguise to those which were previously familiar, 
especially the instance of its happening to the strong participle in ~en, 
as beholding for beholden^ which occurs in Roger Ascham : ‘ Lady Jane 
(^rey to whom I was excedinge beholdinge.’ 
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its hold on the meaning of a given form, the organs of speech 
are apt to slide into any contiguous fdnn that has a more 
vital currency and seems to jump with the meaning. The 
-AN -«n of the infinitive became -tng because it was sur- 
rounded with noruns and participles in -ing which differed 
from the infinitive by a difference too fine to be held-to in 
medieval times when the vernacular was unstudied. Hence 
it has come to pass that modern grammarians explain this 
form either as a verbal noun or as>a present participle. But 
there is a large number of instances to which these explana- 
tions will not apply. In such a sentence as the following, 
‘ Europeans are no match for Orientals at evadftng a question,' 
evading is clearly a verb governing its substantive ; and yet it 
is not a participle, for it has nothing adjectival about it. By 
an infinitive, I understand a verb in a substantival aspect ; by 
a participle, a verb in an adjectival aspect. In the saying of 
Rowland Hill to his co-pastor Theophilus Jones, * Never 
mind breaking grammar if &c.,' the word breaking is clearly 
a verb, and can be no otherwise grammatically designated 
than as an infinitive, 'I'he nature of the participle is seen in 
the following : 

AU is hazard that we have. 

Here is nothing bidcing; 

Dayes of pleasure are like streams 
Through faire Medows gliding. 

Ballad Society, vol. i. p. 350. 

680 b. The analysis of a sentence is, however, a subjec- 
tive act ; and if any insist on mentally supplying the formula 
requisite to establish the participial character of every verb in 
’ing^ or to make it a verbal noun, I know of no argument 
potent enough to restrain them. But there is a large number 
of instances in which I think that whether the case be histo- 
rically or grammatically tested, it must be pronounced an 
infinitive. As this, is a point of i^me importance, I have 
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collected rather a copious list of examples of the infinitive 
in -ing. Historically there is no case clearer than that in 
which it follows verbs of coming or going; because the 
old connection of the Infinitive with these is well known, 
and it is now learnt by children in their German lessons, 
e.g. spatzieren gehen go walking. 

ffor yonder I see her come rydinge 

Fercy Ballads^ cd. Fiirnivall, vol. i. ]>. i6o. 

This lady when shec came thus ryding. — Id. p. i6i. 

Came tow’ring, arm’d in Adamant and Gold. 

John Milton, Paradise Lost, vi. no. 

This Infinitive is now commonly parsed as a Participle, . 
through the influence of classical tradition, which it is very 
hard to shake our grammar clear of. 

Luther, i6ii. 

^lahcn fic mi^ QC? And they neither found me in the 

funben im ilempel mit jemanb Temple disputing with any man, 
rebm, ober einen $lufvuf)C madficil neither raising vp the people,— 
im Actsxxir. 12. 

In phrases like * I go a fishing ' Dr. Murray calls ‘ fishing ' 
a verbal substantive taken actively^. But there are many 
cases of a verbal ~wg where neither this explanation nor the 
participial one will apply. 

680 c. Perhaps the plainest instances (to the modern 
grammatical sense) are those in which the word has a verbal 
government, and yet cannot be accounted a participle, as 

dropping, growing, drawing. 

Defend me, therefore, common sense, say 1. * 

From reveries so airy, from the toil 
Of dropping buckets into empty wells. 

And growing old in drawing nothing up. 

. j ^ William Cowper, 7he Garden. 


Neiv English Dictionary^ p. 3, § 1$. 
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finding. 

And I can see that Mrs. Grant is anxious for her not finding Mansfield 
dull as winter comes on. — ^Jane Austen, Mansfield Park, vol. ii. 3, 

of simplifying, 

I feel it a surprise, every time 1 see Parry : there seems to be a power 
of simplifying whatever comes near him, an atmosphere in whi(^ trifles 
die a natural death. — Memoirs of Sir W, £, Parry, 

organizing, gathering, obtaining, distributing, detecting. 

Organizing charitable relief over areas conterminous with those of 
the Poor Law, and gathering together all the representative forces we 
can for common action, seems to us the best method of obtaining the 
two important aims of distributing judicious charity* and detecting im- 
position. — Alsager Hay Hill, The Times, October 22, 1869. 

predicting and conspiring. 

Some people will never distinguish between predicting an eclipse and 
conspiring to bring it about. 

without leaving, 

Csesar spent his winters at Lucca without leaving his province — 
E. A. Freeman, Essays, vii. p. 166. 

680 d. A very good illustration of our point is furnished 
by sentences of the varying type in which the infinitive- 
regnant with to confronts this flexional infinitive : 

But talking is not always to converse. 

W. Cowper, Conversation, 7. 

Where the case is so plain, it is not for the dignity of this house to 
inquire instead of acting. — February ii, 1870. 

To select a First Lord of the Admiralty is something like appointing 
the Captain of a ship. — March 14, 1876. 

580 e. A case that deserves a place apart is that of being 
and having when they enter into composite infinitives, active 
or passive : ^ 

The present apparent hopelessness of a really CEcnmenical Council 
being assembled. — ^John Keble^ Life, p. 425. 
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In the next piece ‘ having heard ’ equals ‘ to have heard 

I recollect having heard the noble lord the member for Tiverton de- 
liver in this House one of the best speeches I ever listened to. — ^John 
Bright, Speeches^ 1^53. 

At the close of the following quotation ‘being' might 
stand in the place of ‘to be': 

I did not show all my dissatisfaction, however, for that would only 
have estranged us; and it is not required, nay, it may be wrong, to 
show all you feel or think : what is required of us is, not to show what 
we do not feel or think ; for that is to be false. — George MacDonald, 
Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood, ch. xii. 

In the following lines Spenser pushes the infinitive with io 
(like a new toy) rather beyond its sphere, and thereby provides 
a good, though indirect, illustration of the infinitive in -ing : 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe lake 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die; 

which in common English would run thus: ‘His having- 
been-dipped in Lethe could not save Achilles from dying.' 

580 f. Jn the following line I should be curious to know 
by what process of thought the word ‘writing* could be 
otherwise understood than as an infinitive : 

Nature’s chief master-piece is writing well. 

Alexander Pope, Essay on Criticism, 725. 

The expression ‘about doing anything’ is not generally 
approved, yet it is met with in authors of repute ; 

Mrs. Wilson smiled, and, addressing herself to Mrs. Benson, said, 
Now, madam, we will, if you please, return to the house ; for I fancy 
by this time dinner is nearly ready, and my husband and sons are about 
coming home. — Mrs. Trimmer, Fabulous Histories, ch. xx. 

He was about retracing his steps, when he was suddenly transfixed to 
the spot by a sudden appearance. — Pickwick Papers, ch. xxiii. 

The aversion to this particular expression might perhaps 
be modified' if the verb in -ing were acknowledged to be 
^ infinitive. I apprehend that the ground of objection to 
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such expressions as ‘ about retracing/ ‘ before coming/ ‘ since 
leaving/ is that, under the participial hypothesis, the logical 
sentiment is dissatisfied. 

680 g. There are some constructions in which this in- 
finitive stands out in as unequivocal a character as a Latin 
ora German infinitive could do. Thus ‘attempting': 

I am not sure that it is of very much use attempting to define exactly 
what is meant by Honouring parents. — R. W. Dale, The Ten Com- 
mandments^ p. 125. 

Dubious cases do however arise from the natural con- 
tiguity of the infinitive to the verbal noun. In fact these two 
may blend so closely as to defy all attempts at discrimination. 
I will therefore only say, that in such instances as the follow- 
ing 1 think the meaning is better apprehended by regarding 
them as infinitives. 


versing. 

I once more smell the dew and rain, 

And relish versing. (George Herbert. 


flying. 

Jolinny watched the swallows trying 
Which was cleverest at flying. 


preld/ing, labouring^ lording. 

Amend therforc, and ye that be prelates loke well to your office, for 
right prelatynge is busye labouryngc and not lordyng. — Hugh Latimer, 
The Ploughers, 1549. 

680 h. While we are on this flexional infinitive, I must 
call attention to a w’^ell-marked provincialism, which might 
be thought to belong here. In all classes of society in York- 
shire it is common to hear : ‘ Do you want the tea making ? ’ 
‘ I wanMny coat brushing/ ‘ Father wants the door shutting.' 
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I think this is not an infinitive, but a strong participle in -en 
disguised to -tng,^ 

But in the preceding instances I contend for the infinitival 
character of -ing^ willing to rescue from the wreck of our 
old flexional system a time-honoured relic. The English 
language has divested itself of flexion to such a remarkable 
degree, as enhances the value of any forms which remain. 
The patient eye may how and then restore some faded out- 
line which has been all but eclipsed by a superficial pattern 
of newer device. 


3 . Of Syntax by Symbolic Words. 

581 . The most convenient plan for this section will be the 
division into the symbolism of the verb and the symbolism of 
the noun. This division will prove convenient from a his- 
torical point of view. For that explicitness of syntax which 
we have acquired by the development of symbolism, is drawm 
partly from the Teutonic and partly from the Romanic source. 
It may be said, speaking in general terms, that the explicit 
verb has come to us from the Saxon, and the explicit noun 
from the French. 


The Explicit Verb, 

The most signal example of a symbolic word is the 
symbol- verb ‘ to be.’ From the moment that this verb had 
acquired its symbolic value, we may say that the reign of 


' In the prospectus of a projected almanack which was circulated in 
November 1869, which was dated from Darwen, Lancashire, it is 
said that * The miscellaneous matter pn the other pages of the almanack 
treats of topics which the clergy are likely to want prominently placing 
before their parishioners.’ 


o o 
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flexion was doomed. Not that it is the universal solvent of 
flexion, but it has been the chief means of undermining it in 
its own favourite stronghold, the verb. We are told by 
Sanskrit scholars that this symbol is found in the oldest 
Sanskrit monuments, and that none of the Aryan languages 
are without it. But if we compare its functions now in the 
great languages of Europe with those which it had in Greek 
and Latin, we shall find that the agency of this verb to he has 
greatly enlarged its sphere. Take for example the passive 
verb, which had a complete flexional apparatus in Greek as 
in Latin, e. g. amor with its parts — each of these inflexions 
has given place to a symbolic verb : 

Amor, lam loved, Ich bin jjeliebt. 

Amabar, I was loved, Ich war geliebt. 

Amabor, I shall be loved, Ich werde geliebt. 

Amarer, / should be loved, Ich wUrdc geliebt. 

Not only is this verb the symbol of passivity in our family, 
but also in the Romanic languages. Thus, in French, Je 
suis (^tais, serai, serais) aim6. Yet this family of lan- 
guages had a perfectly equipped flexional passive verb, which 
they have entirely abandoned in favour of this Phrasal 
Passive. Thus we see that the Romanic family has done 
in the full light of history what our people did in a more 
remote or an obscurer era. 

582. The great power of this symbol-verb for dissolving 
flexional structures was long dormant. The Hebrew is a 
highly flexional language in regard to its system of verbs. 
The symbol-verb was there in complete development, but in 
very limited action. The following statement will give some 
idea of the case. In the English version of the little Book 
of Jonah I count forty-two occurrences of the verb ‘ to be,’ 
but when I refer to the original, I find that only six of these 
are represented by the verb ‘to be' in Hebrew. And as 
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one of the cases is not S)nnbolic but substantive, we have the 
still wider ratio of five to forty-one : — the Hebrew text has 
the symbol- verb only five times, where the English translation 
has it forty-one times. 

It is this extension of the field of the symbol-verb which 
has occasioned that suspension of verbal development and 
the corresponding enlargement of the nounal ranks which 
was noticed above. 380. 

683. When?, new movement of this sort rises in language, 
it commonly pushes itself forward till it awakens resistance. 
So we see this symbol- verb ramifying with luxuriant varia- 
tions, such as is being, was being, is to be, is to do, have to be, 
had better be, 

were to be. 

The schoolmaster replied that if the best histories and the works of 
the best poets were to be excluded, then a new language and a new 
literature must be invented. — House of Commons, June 24, 1870. 

have to be. 

Many things have to be remembered before we can reason with safety 

this intricate subject. — The Times, February 14, 1873. 


had better be, 

A history of religious or political convictions conducted on this 
system had better be entitled. A history of prejudices. — J. Venn, J/ulscan 
Lecttires for 1869, P* 3 ^- 

From an early friend of Cardinal Newman's I learnt that 
he. had long ago expressed a strong dislike to the cumulate 
formula is being, I desired to be more particularly informed, 
and Dr. Newman wrote as follows to his friend^; ‘ It surprises 
me that my antipathy to “is being ” existed so long ago. It 


^ The Rev. George Buckle, now (1891; Canon of Wells. 
0 0 2 
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is as keen and bitter now as ever it was, though I don’t 
pretend to be able to defend it/ This repugnance is pro- 
bably shared by many, though the same formula was freely 
used in Greek prose of the best age. 

584. The topmost pinnacle of symbolic phraseology is at- 
tained when the symbol-verb joins with some symbol-adverb 
to produce a predication of great compass with proportion- 
ately vague and sometimes untranslateable import ; as there 
2 Sy there was, there has been, — to he off, about, up to him. In 
this aptitude to make wide symbolic phrases, a few other 
familiar verbs participate, especially come, go, take : — to take to, 
come by, go in for, and the imperatives come on, go to. 

I had no intention of in for — that is the phrase now — going in 

for the romantic. — G. MacDonald, Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood. 

By such means we attain to a subtle and elastic diction, 
such as is possible only in languages that have had many 
centuries of culture. And in proportion as the sense of such 
symbolic phrases is no longer amenable to etymology or logic, 
but a masterful work of the aggregate mind, we return to an 
interjectional pliability of signification, by which we perceive 
that we have come round full circle and are approaching the 
point from which we set out. Thus come on is no longer a 
call to approach, but simply a note of encouragement, as in 
Exodus i. 10 , where both Luther and De Wette have the 
interjection wohlan; and Coverdale has simply Vp. In 
Genesis xi. the same cry is three times rendered Goe to. 

686. Keeping a sort of company with the verb to he, there 
is found in all the great languages a verb which signifies to 
come to be, to get to be. This is in Greek yiv€<r6ai, in Latin 
fieri, in French devenir, and in German we r den — symbol- 
verbs of great mark each in its own language. In our native 
tongue the old word was weordan, cognate to German 
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werden, but we gradually lost it; and now we retain only 
a relic of it in the imperative or subjunctive worthy as in the 
expression, ‘ Woe worth the day/ Instead of this weorban 
we have qualified a new word for its place, a compound of 
the verb come^ namely become. In early times the sense of 
‘ coming ' was dominant in this compound, as is seen in the 
following from the Ballad of Brunanburh : 


— sip])an eastan hidcr • 
Kngle and Seaxe * 
up becoman • 
ofer brS-d brimu • 

Brytene sohtan 
wlance wtg smi^^as 

Wealas ofcrcoman 
eorlas arhwate 

card begeatan. 


since eastwhence hither 
Angles and Saxons 

came to land; 
over the broad wave 
Britain sought 
the gallant war-smiths, 

o’ercame the Welsh, 
warriors heroic, 

they founded a home. 


Even as late as Shakspeare this sense was still vigorous : 

Rill. But Madam, where is Warwicke then become? 

Gray. I am inform’d that he comes towards London. 

3 Henry K/, iv. 4. 25. 


In our day tvhere and become will no longer construe 
together, since become has lost all signification of locality. 
Either we should ask ‘ Where is Warwick gone to?' or ‘ What 
is become of Warwick?" In short, become has been tho- 
roughly symbolised, and qualified to take the place of the 
discharged weorban. Here again, as in so many other 
places, we have followed the French. It is the French 
devenir that we give expression to (nay, that we mimic) in 
our modern verb hecojne. 

This is however a matter of only superficial importance so 
far as syntax is concerned. What does it matter whether 
a certain function is discharged by weorban or by devenir ? 
it is functiohs and not roots that structural philology attends 
to. In so far as we construe our become differently from the 
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construction of the old tirEORBAN, so far is the change struc- 
tural, and no further. Broadly speaking, the analogues of 
this verb have a general resemblance of construction in all 
the great languages, and in conformity with these our J^ecome, 
laying aside its earlier habits, has with its new relations 
adopted manners to correspond. 

680 . Now we come to a symbol-verb of a peculiarly 
insular character, namely, the auxiliary do. 

Arid in touching this verb, let us first dispose of that use 
which is common to us with French, and even, though less 
markedly, with other languages. I mean that use in which 
it figures as a vicegerent for any antecedent verb : 

A wise man will make better use of an idle pamphlet, than a fool will 
do of sacred Scriptnre.—John Milton, Areopagitica. 

The auxiliary uses are different. There have been two, 
one French and one English. The French one was the 
function of faire, as in faire faire, to cause a thing to be 
done. We used the verb do just as the auxiliary faire is 
used to this day in French. Thus hchc translate mfeant not 
'did translate,' but 'caused to be translated.' 

At length it became a symbolic expression of tense, as 
well in affirmative as in negative sentences. This is its 
peculiarly English function. In hghe boo we see these two 
uses (the French and the English) in combination: 

I dclybered in myself to translate it in to our maternal tonge / And 
whan I so had achyeued [achieved] the sayd translacion / 1 dyde doo set 
in enprynte a certeyn nombre of theym / Which anone were depesshed 
and solde. — W. Caxton, The Game of the Chesse (1474) ; Trefacc. 

My lord Abbot of Westmynster did do shewe to me late certayn eiiy- 
dences wryton in old Englisshc, for to reduce it into Englisshe now vsid, 
&c. — W. Caxton, Nincidos^ l*rologue (Waydes’ Life of Caxton). 

But now it has dropped half its function, for if is not used 
with tfie affirmative verb unless something more than th: 
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ordinary force of assertion is required. The affirmative and 
negative verb are thus declined : 


Affirmative. 
I wish. 

I wished. 
Go. 

If I go. 

If I went. 


Negative. 

I do not wish. 

I did not wish. 
Do not go. 

If I do not go. 
If I did not go. 


(Here we may take occasion to notice what a series of 
changes our formula of Verbal Negation has passed through. 
At first it was the simple and ancient ne (MG. ni) preceding 
the verb ; then, this was echoed by an adverb na or nAwiht 
on the other side of the verb; next, the ne disappeared, 
leaving only its echo, which, in Scottish became adherent 
-na, in rustic English -n (was’n, did'n), in literary English 
naught nought no/. But we have managed it so, that 
though postfixed, it is postfixed only to an auxiliary, and our 
Verbal Negative has in fact come round so as once more 
to precede the effective verb of the sentence.) 


The affirmative side is clear of this r/o auxiliary : 

But natural selection only weeds, and docs not plant. — J. B. Mozley, 
/':sscys, ii. 397. 

And yet the affirmative will also lake it when antithesis 
provokes energy: 

True fortitude of the understanding consists in not suffering what we 
do know to be disturbed by what we do not know. — William Paley, 
Natural Theology. 

Apart from emphasis, it is confined to the negative pro- 
position, and to interrogations : — Where did you go ? What 
do you think .? 

As a summary bf the established and ordinary use of this 
auxiliary, ^e may exhibit its presence and its absence in four 
sentences : 
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N. 

M. 

N. 
M. 


Butler rested the proof of religion on Analogy. 

Did Butler rest the proof of religion on ^alogy? 
Butler did rest the proof of religion pn Analogy! 
Butler did not rest the proof of religion on Analogy. 


In earlier usage it went even with gentle affirmatives, and 
this is still seen in provincial dialects, as in the Dorset 
poems : 

Where wide and slow 
The stream did flow, 

And flags did grow and lightly flee, 

Below the grey-leaved withy tree? 

Whilst clack clack clack from hour to hour 
Did go the mill by doty Stour. 


At present this auxiliary is not used to form indicative 
tenses of the verb to be^ but we find it so used* in the medieval 
Ballads and Romances ^ Thus in ‘ Eger and Grime ' : 

Gryme sayd, 'how farr haue wee to that citye 
whereas that Ladyes dwelling doth bee ? ' Line 758. 

‘why Sir,’ said shee, 'but is it yee 

that in such great perill here did bee?* Line 788. 

It was a heaucnly M'dodye • 

for a Knight that did a louer bee. Line 926. 


However, we retain the use of this auxiliary in the 
Imperative mood of the verb to be; as ' Do be good/ ‘ Don’t 
be surprised,’ ‘ do not be so bitter with me,' Mids. iii. 2. 306. 

687. Thus we have added do, did to our auxiliaries, and 
this is an insular acquisition, as is also get^ got. The auxili- 
aries of our language arc in bulk ancestral, and they will 
be generally found to correspond to the verbal modes of 
expression which are used in German and the other Teutonic 
dialects. I speak of such auxiliaries as shall, should, may. 


The formula ‘ doth be* reappears in our day; 

Those frank eyes, where deep doth be 
An angelic gravity. 

Matthew Arnold, A Memory-Picture, Stanza 6. 
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mighty can, could, let. These auxiliaries belong to the family 
generally. 

An example or two will suffice to indicate how greatly 
these help-words place our language in a state of contrast 
with the Romanesque tongues : 

Spanish. Italian. French. 

amare amer6 ‘ aimerai 1 shall or ivill love. 

amariamos amcremmo aimerions wc should or would love. 

amemos amiamo aimons let us love. 


688. There is yet another feature in the symbolism sur- 
rounding the verb, in which the English use maintains the 
ancestral habit, and is at variance with the Romanesque. 
This is in regard to those adverbs which in the Romanesque 
languages have the habit of prefixing themselves inseparably 
to their verbs. The equivalents of these are not always, but 
for the most part, separate or at least separable in English 
and German and the other Teutonic languages. This may 
be shewn by a few examples of this contrast in French and 
English. They are taken from Cotgrave, 1611: 

Abboyer, to barke or l>ay at. 

Dccourir, to run down. 

Dcscrier, to cry down. 

Proteler, to shift off. 

Pourvoir, to provide for. 

Rebouillir, to boil once more. 

Kebouler, to bowle agairie. 

This phraseology of the verb is one of the most idiomatic 
resources of variability and of flexibility in English diction. 


— * as we seo in the water, though the wind cease, yet tlie waves give 
not over rolling for a long time after.* — Thomas liobbes, Leviathan^ 
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■ One verbal structure which existed in Saxon, and was 
reinforced in the French period, has not rooted itself per- 
manently, and that is the Reflexive. We find ‘ endeavour 
ourselves ' in the Common Prayer Book, but on the whole ii 
may be said that the examples of this sort are now antiquarian 
curiosities. 

Modern English has made a new phrasal verb, and one 
that yet waits for a name. In this new verb the pronoun //, 
referring to no noun, acts as an objective accompaniment, 
and runs next after the verb : — ‘ to revel it,’ Shakspeare, 
Errors, iv. 4. 66 ; ‘ lord Angelo dukes it well,* Meas. iii. 2. 
too; * foot it,’ Tempest, i. 2. 380; ‘ prince it,’ Cymbclinc iii. 
4. 85; ‘queen it,’ Henry VTII, ii. 3. 37. 

Come and trip it as you go. 

On the light fantastic toe. 

John Milton, IJ Allegro. 

I ’ll prose it here, I’ll verse it there. 

And ])ictiircscjue it everywhere. 

William Combe, Doctor Sy^^tax in search of the Picturesque y Canto i. 

Thus we have seen that the verbal symbolism, that which 
gives our verbs the phrasal turn, consists in pronouns and in 
.symbol-adverbs, and most of all in symbol-verbs, namely the 
verb to be and other Auxiliaries. 

The Explicit Noun. 

589 . If we turn now from the symbolism tliat is found in 
and about the verb, to that which is attendant u})on the 
noun, we shall see that the latter is most prominently drawn 
from the articles and the prepositions. These are the . 
symbolic satellites of the noun. And there is perceivable 
a certain co-operation with one another in their action. 
When two substantives are united by a genitivdl relation, as 
HJELEjpA HLio, and you substitute of for the genitival flexion 
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of the one noun, you find yourself often induced to give the 
other noun an article; thus, we may either say ‘heroes’ 
shelter ' avoiding both preposition and article, or using them 
both, ‘ the shelter of heroes/ If we compare the Versions of 
1535 and of 16 1 1 in Daniel i. 2, the elder has ‘and there 
brought them into his gods treasury'; but the younger has it 
‘ into the treasure-house of his god/ The change of structure 
from flexional to symbolic has thus brought in two symbols 
lo attend on the noun, namely, the Preposition and the 
Article. 

690. There are in English two great formulas for the 
construction of substantival phrases, and there is perhaps no 
more convenient, as there certainly cannot be a more national 
medium of exhibiting these, than through the long and short 
titles of our Acts of Parliament. 

According to one of these formulas, the words and phrases 
which constitute a substantival whole, are concatenated by 
means of symbols, thus : 

An Act further to amend the Laws relating to the Representation of 
the People in England and Wales. 

An Act for the Abolition of Compulsory Church Rates. 

An Act for the Amendment of the Act of Uniformity. 

The other formula merely collocates the chief nounal 
words in juxtaposition, and in a reversed order: 

Representation of People Act. 

(’ompulsory Church Rate Abolition Act. 

Act of Uniformity Amendment Act. 

And so for all complex notions we have a short title, as 
well as a stately formula of designation. 

Our speech has acquired this faculty of variation by its 
historical combination of the two great linguistic elements of 
Western civilization, the Romanic and the Teutonic. The 
long style of structure is that which we have learned from 
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the French : the short and (as it now seems) reversed style 
is our own native Saxbn. 666. 

Between these two formulas, so widely divergent, there 
lies the whole region of Flexion, and the prepositions of the 
longer formula have come in as substitutes for case-endings. 

As the triple variety in our syntax has come to us by 
nature, so it is an hereditary usage to speak and write with 
that variation which the course of our history and the growth 
of our speech has made congenial. And this variation has 
moreover its utility, as when in antithesis it removes the 
contrast from the ear, and leaves it only to the mind, thus 
purging the language of a certain sensuous^ importunity ; as 
may be seen by the following example, wherein the italics are 
happily placed for our purpose ; 

God grant when men arc at their wits end, they may be at the 
beginning of their faith, valiantly to hold out in the Truth. — Thomas 
Fuller, Abel Redevivus\ the Epistle to the Reader, 1651. 

591. To complete our outline of the action of the prepo- 
sition in Phrasal Syntax, there are tw-o more of its functions 
to be noted. The first is where it is the medium of the 
verbal government, as at in ‘ Look at me.' This has been 
subject to change, and it is easy to quote archaic examples 
without going very far back. 

obtrude unto. 

T seek not to obtrude unto you any private opinion of my own. — 
R. Hooker, A Discourse of Justification, § 27 (fol. 1682, p. 507). 

The other function is where the preposition is relegated 
to the end of the phrase, a structure which, though native, 
has become distasteful to many by reason of the formation 
of classical tastes. One of the most salient of the features of 
Addison's style asserts the native idiom in this particular ; as, 
‘ This is the thing which I spoke to you of.' 
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This Morning I received from him the following Letter, which, after 
having rectified some little Orthographical Mistakes, I shall make a 
Present of to the Publick . — The Spectator , No. 499. 

The contact of the symbols of to is not pleasing. But 
notwithstanding the chance of little collisions, we often find 
that when point is desired, the native fashion, the so-called 
Addisonian, is resorted to. In the following quotation, the 
typography of the author is (as usual) carefully respected : 

The next great question is, what they did this KOR. That it was for 
a miraculous story of some kind or other, is to my apprehension ex- 
tremely manifest ; — William Paley, Evidences ^ Prop. I. ch. x. 

692. One of the prepositions has acquired for itself a very 
remarkable function, in attendance not on a noun, but on 
a verb ; and yet it is a noun also ; it is the word in which 
noun and verb are fused, that is to say, the Infinitive Mood. 
Here the preposition to has made for itself a permanent place, 
just as at has in Danish, and a (Latin ad) in Wallachian. 

Danlsh. English. Wallachian. 

at bee re to bear a purta 

atskrive to ivrite a scrie 

Thus we perceive that the prepositional form of the In- 
finitive is not peculiar to English, as against other Teutonic 
tongues ; nor yet to the Teutonic, as opposed to the Romanic 
family of languages; but that it springs up indifferently 
under various conditions, and therefore must be referred to 
some general tendency. What that tendency is I have already 
surmised in the chapter on the adverbs. 453. 

We have now reached the final stage of development of 
speech in its effort to overtake the several meanings of the 
mind and invest them each with an appropriate distinctness 
of form. It is as if we had followed with our eye the 
branchings of a growing tree till we came to the tips. of last 
year's spray. Of the year's new growth in tender wood. 
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only a small part will permanently endure. This infinitude 
of little shoots will forthwith enter into a competition, which 
will increase in severity with every season, and nature’s 
pruning will lop out year by year the weakest, until at 
length a very few will have established for themselves a post 
of permanence. 

The sprays of language are these phrasal forms which arc 
produced by the combining power of symbolic words. They 
are constantly springing up in particular classes of society, 
in particular localities or crafts or schools ; and in the same 
sphere they mostly pass their existence until they are ousted 
by some phrase of newer device. Now and, then it happens 
that one escapes beyond the pale of its class and becomes 
more generally known, but even then, in most cases, it is 
only to enjoy a short career and be soon forgotten. Within 
my experience the expression to make it otti originated in the 
aristocratic region, got enlarged so far as to be generally 
current among educated people, and then passed quietly 
into oblivion. A distinguished Queen’s Counsel told me 
how he found himself one day seated at a dinner-table where 
the company was mostly of higher rank than he had been 
used to, and that by way of opening conversation with the 
lady next him, he asked her the question of the hour. Whether 
she had been to the Royal Academy ? She had not ; she had 
not been able to make it out. ‘ Make it out ! ’ thought my 
friend to himself, ‘ What can that mean ? This is one of 
their phrases that they understand among themselves.’ In 
course of time it became general, and was heard on all 
sides, and it meant the same as to make time for a thing. 
But it had no chance of permanence, because there was 
already a well-established and more necessary use of this 
very phrase ‘ to make it out,' in the sense of clearing up a 
difficulty or uncertainty. 
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Let us take an example from the other end of the com- 
munity. In Somersetshire the ordinary phrase ‘ to have to 
do a thing,* with variations, is in frequent use. The negative 
‘ not to have to do * is common as a euphemism for saying 
that a thing is prohibited. The parson came suddenly 
upon some rustic children who were swinging where they 
had no right to be, and as they scampered off, one boy made 
a stand as spokesman : ‘ Please, sir, we did n know as we 
liad n had to swing here 1 * 


Combined Sentences. 

693. Having now separately considered the symbolic 
phraseology attendant on the* verb and on the noun, we must 
briefly glance at the symbolism demanded by the combina- 
tion of the two. This wc may do for the sake of complete- 
ness of outline, though wc have not the space for its adequate 
treatment. 

The two chief types of utterance are those of Assertion 
and AppeaP. To the former belong the categorical or 
predicative sentence with which logic deals. To the latter 
belong Request, command, advice, warning, encouragement, 
&c. ; — in short, all that is not categorical. The indicative 
mood is the pivot of the Assertion, the imperative or sub- 
junctive the pivot of Appeal. 

Both in Assertion and Appeal sentences may be either 
Affirmative, or Negative, or Interrogative. These represent 
the three possible relations of the mind to any assertion or 
any request : — to aflirm, to deny, to hang in doubt betw’ecn. 

Sentences differ immensely, but there are three elementary 

* Called by Hermann Paul 'aussage- imd aufforderungs-siit- 
zen .’ — Principien der Sprachgcschichtc, ed. 2. (^i886), p. 107. 
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types, viz. Simplex, Composita, Evoluta ^ The Simplex has 
one verb ; the Composita has more than one verb, and they 
are linked with conjunctions like and, hut, or; the Evoluta has 
more than one verb, and they are linked with conjunctions 
made of Relatives. 

Of these three chief types I will give a few specimens. 

Simplex. 

It is the way of the world. 

Passion* runs high in small communities. 

For the current twelvemonth no alteration in the fiscal system is 
proposed. * 

Composita. 

The water is naught, and the ground barren. — 2 Kings ii. 12. 

Bony went to St. Helena, and the ploughboys were sent back to tlK’ 
\\<iyx^\.^Jackanapcs, by Mrs. Kwing. 

The manner may be changed, but the substance remains. 

It is probable that this more than copulative use of and 
owes much of its vogue to the Hebrew idiom. 

Evoluta. 

People seldom fancy the place where they are long ill. 

VVe find that the libel is true, that the plea of justification is made, 
out, and that the j)ublication was for the public benefit. 

Nothing carries more weight with a jury than the impression that the 
witness has an intense belief in the truth of what he says. 

As the Composita leans to the Hebrew type, so the 
Evoluta to the Classical. 


‘ For a larger expansion of this elementary division of sentences, see 
my * English Prose, ^ in which book it was first expounded. 
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Concluding Remarks on Syntax. 

694. There are two chief controlling influences in the 
formation of the sentence, namely Logic and Rhythm. Of 
rhythm we shall have to speak in the chapter on Prosody : 
logic associates itself with Syntax. 

Logic as a- mental faculty is not originative and creative ; 
it is only regulative and continiiative. A stock of thought is 
presupposed, and the part of logic is to arrange this in an 
intelligent order. For the purposes of philology we may 
define logic as an intellectual consistency in syntax, a regu- 
larity of language which guides thought smoothly and with 
a sense of consecutiveness. 

The meaning may often be clear enough though the 
language may be so inconsequent as to deserve the name of 
nonsense. In a certain Improvement Act of the session of 
1872, the interpretation clause lays it down as a rule ‘that 
the term new building ” means any building pulled or burnt 
down to or within ten feet from the surface of the adjoining 
ground.* The intention is plain enough, that no building 
shall be accounted as new, of which more than ten feet was 
old. But the syntax is illogical, it creates a jumble and 
discord of thought, across which the mind has to scramble 
after the sense. Sometimes in language, as in music, such a 
discord may be entertaining : 

Some girls were asked by one of oiir inspectors of schools, whether 
they knew what was the meaning of the word scandal.. One little girl 
stepped vigorously forward, and throwing her hand up in that sema- 
phore fashion by which children indicate the possession of knowledge, 
attracted the notice of the inspector. He desired her to answer the 
fluestion ; upon which she uttered these memorable words : * Nobody 
does nothing, and everybody goes on telling of it everywhere.’ . . . 
Listen to it again. ‘ Nobody docs nothing (regard the force of that 
double negative), and everybody goes on (note the continuity of slander) 
telling of it everywhere .’ — Good IVords, August 1872. 

pp 
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695. We have shewn abundant readiness to do justice to 
the claims of the logical sense. Our dismissal of the elder 
negative, and our rule that two negatives are equal to an 
affirmative, are instances in which logical sense rather than 
speech-instinct has had the sway. In the latter part of last 
century we had reached a sort of culminating point in the 
matter of logical syntax, and since that time there has been 
a relaxation and some little disposition to admit structures 
that> are expressive or pleasing, though they cannot quite give 
a logical account of themselves. Nothing is plainer, for 
example, than this, that two or more subjects united by 
‘ and * fornx plurality, and should logically, have a plural 
verb; and therefore the following is logically right: 

Mr. Jenkins’s house was about a mile from Mr. Benson’s: it was 
delightfully situated ; theie were a beautiful lawn and canal before it, 
and a charming garden behind ; Mrs. Trimmer, Fabulous Histories^ 

ch. X. 

No one hardly would write so now-a«days : it offends from 
excess of logic. Here is another instance in which the logic 
is too rigid : 

A very small number of similar reminiscences of my own is also 
added. — Sir George Henry Rose, Alarchmont Papers \ Preface. 

And here is an example of the freedom resulting from 
watching the thought rather than the words : , 

Parliament were more particular about their sport than about the 
object of it. — J. Jj. Mozley, Essays ^ ‘Archbishop Laud,’ p. 137 . 

696. Nouns of multitude enjoy the privilege of construing 
either as singulars or as plurals : but if within the same 
sentence they take both constructions, there arises the sense 
of illogicality, as in this : 

Samaria for their sinnes, is captiuated. — 2 Kings xvii ; Contents. 

The logical quality of speech is contingent on a variety of 
attendant circumstances. What has been logical once is not 
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logical always. In Exodus iv. Contents, we read, ‘ The people 
beleeueth them,' where we should now say ‘ The people 
believe them/ There is here a double adjustment, first as 
concerns the grammatical Number of this collective noun, 
and secondly as to that of the termination -e//i, which was 
once a plural termination. 266. So that while the two 
forms of this sentence have been equally logical each in its 
day, the latter only seems logical now. 

The logic of a phrase may be lost by mere longevity, just 
as a man once popular may outlive his acquaintance. I'o 
the mind of a former generation such a phrase was logical, 
but now it defies analysis. For example, * all day long ’ is 
an ancient and perfectly familiar phrase, but it would be very 
hard to justify it to the reason, or to match it in any other 
language. I once knew a child at school puzzled by being 
asked to parse ‘ Jong ’ in this phrase. The question was 
not a proper question in Grammar at all ; because the word 
lofig is not grammatically separable from the phrase. This 
is Idiom. 

Again, the familiar phrase I had r a f her is highly idiomatic, 
because it is not amenable to our present syntax. Various 
attempts have been made to explain it to the reason. The 
explanation which has long prevailed is that it is a mistaken 
expansion of the colloquial J'd rather ; that this really repre- 
sented ‘ I would,' but has been inis-expanded into ‘ I had.* 
This was Bishop Lowth's explanation \ Now, wc know 
that the verb in this phrase is had. But it is an ancient 
subjunctive, it was not habui, but haberem or habuerim, 
an important circumstance which has quite slipped out of 
the national consciousness. Next, rather is now felt only as 


' Dr. Filzedward Hall, 7 he American Journal of Philology, vol. ii. 

^o. 7. 
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an adverb, but in this phrase it was an adjective, and one 
that leaned rather in the substantivate direction. So that if 
we put ourselves back into the state of mind which started 
this phrase, we shall find it meant : ‘ I should hold it a pre- 
ferable thing.' 

By universal assent the French is reputed the most logical 
of languages. This is not due to any special sensitiveness 
which the nation has displayed upon this subject: on the 
contrary, they have followed the natural speech-instinct with 
greater simplicity than we have, as is witnessed by the dif- 
ferent conduct of the two nations in the matter of the Double 
Negative. Nor is there any language which is fuller of 
idioms defying logical analysis. But the meaning upon the 
French page is transparent, and the mind follows the lan- 
guage not only without impediment, but also with the en- 
joyment of a perceptible harmony between the structure and 
the sense. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

OF COMPOUNDS. 

697 . In a general way of speaking, Compounds are merely 
liiorsels of syntax which from being often together have 
become adherent, and have grown into something between 
phrases and words. A mature language makes fresh com- 
pounds after the pattern established; but the origin of the 
pattern is to be sought in the habits, often the earlier habits, 
of the syntactical structure. 

Accordingly some of our compounds do and others do 
not represent the present order of syntax. Since income 
^Yas formed, we have changed the syntax of the verb, and we 
say come in ( 660 ); but the modern compound breakwater is 
in harmony with present syntax. 

Compounds vary extremely as regards laxity or compact- 
ness of fabric. When first made they are very lax, and 
liardly to be distinguished as compounds from wwds in 
syntax. Such loose compounds are daily made by little 
more than the trick of inserting hyphens. In the Cornhill 
Magazine a writer upon rhetoric designates a certain style 
of diction as the ‘ allude-to-an-individuar style. In those 
languages which have a ready faculty for compound-making, 
this sort of off-hand cornjiound has always been one of the 
recognised means of being humorous. 
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Index-learning. 

How Index-learning turns no student pale, 

Yet holds the cel of Science by the tail. 

Alexander Pope, Dunciady i. 279. 

hotise-and-village-sprmklcd. 

Rough hills descend, and mingle with the wide 
Grove-tufted, house-and-village-sprinkled plain ; — 

William Allingham, Laureuce Bloomfield, V. 291. 

Passing over this sort, which are hardly to be ranged as 
compounds at all, we have such loose examples as forget- 
me-not, and such compact examples as mankind, nostril, 
boatswain, which through long use are so well knit as to be 
more like simple words than compounds. The compound 
state, properly so called, is an intermediate condition be- 
tween the phrase and the word; a transition which the 
phrase passes through in order to become gradually con- 
densed into a simple word. We are of old familiar with the 
grammatical idea that phrases are made out of words, but 
here we recognise that the reverse of this is also true, and 
that words arc made out of phrases. 605. 

698. The distinctive condition which marks that a com- 
pound has been formed, is the change of accent. The differ- 
ence between ‘ black bird ' and ‘ blackbird ' is one of accent. 
Or, when it is stated of a horse that he is ‘ tw6 years old,' 
each of these words has its own several tone ; but make a 
trisyllable of it, and say ‘ a two-year-old,* and the sound is 
greatly altered. The second and third words lean enclitically 
on the first, while the first has gathered up all the smartness 
of tone into itself, and goes oft' almost like the snap of a 
trigger. The written sign which is used to ^signify that 
a compound is intended, is the hyphen ; which may there- 
fore be regarded as being indirectly a note of accent. This is 
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the reason why the hyphen is so much more used in poetry 
than in prose. The poet is- attending to his cadences, and 
therefore he appreciates the accentual value of the hyphen. 

Our prose (on the other hand) is sprinkled with com- 
pounds which are written hyphenless as if they were in 
construction. There is no need to search for examples, 
they offer themselves on the page of the moment. On the 
page that happens to be under my eye, I find two com- 
pounds, both without hyphens: 

coasi-line. 

Indeed these old coal layers call to mind our peat bogs. We find a 
layer of peat nearly everywhere on our coast line between high and low 
water mark. 

I think most people would read coal layers and peat hogs as 
compounds also; but on those there might be a difference 
of opinion. The same may be said of millsiom grit in the 
next quotation : but there can be no doubt as to 

coal’producing. 

You know that if you heat a poker it expands : the heat making it 
longer. The earth is in the same state as a hot poker, and parts of it 
cxTiaiid or contract as the heat within it cbl)S and Hows. I have here a 
section of the coal mea> 2 ures of Lancashire. Upon a thick base of mill- 
stone grit, of which most of our hills are composed, you have the coal 
I)r()(lncing rocks, which, instead of being horizontal as they were origin- 
ally, 1 ave been lilted up. — W. Boyd Dawkins, On Coal. 

689 . An incident which attends upon the act of com- 
pounding is this, — that the old grammatical habit of the final 
member is subjected to the grammatical idea of the new 
compound. Any part of speech will assume in compound- 
ing the substantive character, and will pluralize as such. Thus 
forget-me-not^ plural forget-me-nots. I remember a quaker 
lady, who, with the grave and gentle dignity that formed part 
of her beautiful character, disapproved of chimney-ornaments, 
on the ground that they were ‘ need-nots.* Moreover, a plural 
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foim, on entering into composition, takes a new character 
as a singular, and withal a new power of receiving a new 
plurality. Thus, singular sixpeiKe^ plural sixpences. 

Inasmuch then as compounds are in their origin simply 
fragments of structure in a state of cohesion, it seems natural 
to classify them according to the divisions of syntax. The 
relation between the members of a compound is either Flat, 
Flexional, or Phrasal ; either (i) by their relative position, as 
in the difference between paihfieldy racehorse^ and fieldpath^ 
horserace \ or (2) by an inflexion of one of the parts, as in 
landsman, subtle-cadenced \ or (3) by the intervention of a 
symbolic word, as in man-of-war, bread-and- cheese. The first 
and third are the methods in greatest vogue; the second is 
for the most part either technical or literary. The first and 
third often appear as alternatives ; thus in the north they sa) 
breadloaf but in the south loaf-of-bread ; and for a drink-of- 
water we find 

Alls iff Jm clrunnke waterrdrinneh. 

As if thou drankst a %vaterdrink. 

Ormtilum, ii. 149. 

We will speak of these three kinds as Compounds of the 
First Order, Compounds of the Second Order, and Com- 
pounds of the Third Order. 


1. Compounds of thk First Order. 

600, The most prevalent means by which compounds are 
made is by mere juxtaposition. This is the case in many 
important languages besides English. In Hebrew, for ex- 
ample, Beer signifies a well, and Sheba signifies an oath; 
and when these two are put together, we have the name 
Beersheba, which means ‘ the well of the oath.* In English 
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the relative position would be reversed, and it would be 
Oath-well. So Ebenezer, from Eben stone, and Ezer help, 
would be Helpstone. In Welsh the order is the same as in 
Hebrew, and the reverse of the English order. Thus Llan 
is church, and Fair is an altered form of Mair, that is Mary, 
and the Welsh express Marychurch in the reverse order, 
Llanfair. So Lampeter is Welsh for Petcrchurch. In all 
these instances the compound follows the order usual in the 
s}^ntactical construction of each language. 

Our I^nglisli order of juxtaposition is the most widely 
adopted, and perhaps it may be regarded as the most natural. 
The famous collection of ancient Sanskrit hymns is called 
the Rig-Veda, and this title answers part for part to our 
Hymn-Book. The versified chronicle of Persian history which 
the poet Plrdausy composed about a. d. 1000 is, in the old 
Pehlvi language in which it is written, called Shah-Nameh, 
which is a compound of the First Order, as if we should 
in English, King-Book. 

The general principle of English compounds of the First 
Order is this, — that two words arc united, with the under- 
standing that the first is adjectival or adverbial to the second ; 
in otlier words, the second is principal and the first modi- 
ficatory. The simplest examples are those which are made 
of an adjective and a substantive, as blackbird, conwionwealth. 

601 . But by far the most characteristic are those which 
are made of two substantives, the first acting as an adjective. 
Such are the following: — air-balloon, boat-sivain, cart-horse, 
dog-kennel, edge-tool, fish-wife, gift-horse, horse-guards, ink- 
horn, jelly-fish, king-cup, lamp-oil, mill-stone, nutshell, oak- 
(ipple, path-way, querfi-stonc, rick-yard, ship-?fiate, trade-fuark, 
upas-tree, vine-yard, water-hole yoke-fellow^, 

* There are a few cases of semblance of Comp«.)sUion, without the 
reality. Such is probably the case of xoormwood wermod, German 
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This form of compound is homely, idiomatic, and familiar; 
and it is put aside for the compound of the third order when 
dignity is aimed at. But there is a cycle in these things, 
and now we see this compound recovering some of its lost 
ground. Evidently Carlyle found ‘ music of the spheres ' too 
trite for his ])urpose, when he wrote Sphere-viusic . 

In any point of Space, in any section of Time, let there be a living Man; 
and there is an Infinitude above him and beneath him, and an Ktemity 
encompasses him on this hand and on that ; and tones of Sphere-music, 
and tidings from loftier worlds, will flit round him, if he can but listen, 
and visit him with holy influences, even in the thickest press of trivial- 
ities, or the din of busiest life. — Thomas Carlyle, Slate of German 
Literainre, ad fin. 

602. This is the sort of compound for which the German 
language is proverbial. The Flat syntax has disappeared 
from that language, and it has gone to swell the numbers of 
their flat compounds. Exrmplcs are such as Hand-schuh 
(hand-shoe) glove, Finger-hut (finger-hat) thimble, Erd- 
kunde (earth-knowledge) geography, Spracli-lehre speech- 
lore. 

There is so close an affinity between the German and 
English compounds of the first order, that the one will occa- 
sionally supply a comment on the other. 

Handywork affords an example of this. As we find it 
printed, it has the appearance of our adjective handy com- 
bined with a substantive work. But the German Handwerk 
suggests the true etymology. It consists, in fact, of two sub- 
stantives, namely hand and oewihorc, or (mcdisevally) glocrk; 
so that the correct division is handywork. If this is too 
archaic, it should be spelt handiwork. 


wermuth; which has certainly no connection with wood, and probably 
none with worm ; possibly it is a Derivative, in an abstract sense, from 
the adj. warm. 
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And ge j)eowia]) fremdum godnm, And ye {shall) sej-ve foreign gods, 
manna hand geweorc, treowene and metC s handiwork, tree- en and stonen, 
st^nene, ])a ne ges^o)), ne ne gehiraj), that see not, nor hear ; and they eat 
ne hig ne etap, ne hig ne drincaj). not, and drink not. DeiU. iv. 28. 

Other Saxon compounds there are of the same mould. 
There is no hyphen in Saxon manuscripts, but words that 
have an accentual attraction were often written somewhat 
nearer to one another'. Many words which were then 
wTittcn as two, have coalesced since : — aldor mkn aldermen, 
Wkst Seaxe fVesse.v, munuc had monkhood, Eofor wic Fork, 
GOD SUNU godson, ScEAP iGE Sheppcy, ham weard homeward, 
sciP HLiESTAS ship-loads, siVEL WYRDE stalworlh. 

This form of compound is very old ; it is already on the 
wane in Saxon prose literature. The only true reign of 
these compounds within the horizon of English literature is 
ill Anglo-Saxon poetry. 

When compounded words are required to enter as simple 
elements into new combinations, they will sometimes drop 
the second part ; and the former part will represent the whole 
Compound for the purposes of the new combination. Thus 
Whiisuttday when it is combined with tide, eve, iveek, is re- 
duced td Whitsun ; and in like manner Palm-Sunday is repre- 
sented by Palmsun in Palmsun Fair 

603 a. Some compounds arc formed by repetition of the 
same idea, which is repeated in different languages, or 
different dialects, or varying stages of the same dialect. In 
solan-goose first part is Iccl. siila, which means ‘goose,' 
and the is the post- fixed Article (8). In dene-holes the 
second part is a modern explanation of the first, which is 


^ In my Sa^on Chronicles this is represented by a half-space. 

* Held at Maldon (Yorkshire) on the Saturday before Palm Sunday. 
The Guardian, 29 Nov. 1882 ; p. 1690. — Professor Skeat has quoted 
Towson, from Low Sunday. 
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DENU valley, hollow. In sledge-hammer the first part is 
SLEGE hammer. In Piers P. c. x. 344 t)o6Ufoltl is a repe- 
tition, inasmuch as the idea of fold feald is already in ttoble 
Fr. double, L. duplex = twofold. So with meal-lime^ fneal- 
tide] for meal MiEL is an appointed time. This reiteration 
is active in Local Names. Thus Portsmouth is made up of 
two words for a harbour, the Latin portus and mCJ^a. We 
may call these Compounds Reiterative. Sometimes they are 
called Hybrid. 

603 b. Another kind may be termed Reduplicative. Such 
is hubbub, in Shakspeare whoobub, probably a reduplication of 
whoop WOP cry. These are (mostly) formed with ablaut of 
the vowel : — -finglefangle Hudibras, gew^gaw, mingle-mangle 
Hook's ‘ Matthew Parker,' p. 164, riff-raff, shilly-shally^ ship- 
shape, sing-song, slip-slop, wishy-washy, 

604 . The following have an adjective (or participle) in the 
second place, and the same relation holds good between 
the parts ; for the first part, whatever its previous habit as a 
part of speech, becomes the specific of the two: — blood-thirsty, 
fancy-free, full-blown, foot-sore, heart-sick, heart-whole, life- 
long, rathe-ripe, thunder-struck, weather-wise, , * 

Somewhat different are the compound substantives formed 
with a terminal adjective, as, handful, potful. 

With a few common nouns and adjectives he paints a picture upon 
which a less clever writer would waste whole potfuls of fine phrases, 
and then leave it blurred and indistinct. — The Athenvcum, 13 September 
1890. 

At length compounds grow so compact as almost to lose 
the composite character and to take the effect of single 
words. And in such cases it is the predicative part, that is 
to say the first part, which asserts itself and retains its power ; 
while the subject or second part grows vague. 328 . In the 
verb chaffer we see in the shrunken stale of the second part 
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visible proof of its comparative insignificance, this word 
being for cbatfnve for *chapfare, like warfare. Far within 
the present century tmmpaper appeared as ‘news-paper/ 

606 . Compounds are new w^ords that have grown from 
the drawing together of two or more w'ords in construction, 
which have found a closer cohesion by virtue of accentual 
unity. Words now in the bonds of Composition have been 
heretofore in the freer relations of syntactical construction. 
This is what Grimm contended against, but it is now pretty 
clearly established. While he admitted that modern German 
and English compounds were but morsels of adherent con- 
text, he contended that these were not ‘ Compounds Proper/ 
but only Compounds improperly so called. The true original 
Compound, he said, was not made of words stuck together, 
but of words blended in one. And the medium of this 
blending was the Compositions-Vocal, which in MG. is 
a, as in vein-a-gards vwejuird, in Greek a as in avK-o-fiopea 
iycaviorcy in Latin i as in arm-i-ger arm-bearing; which 
vowels he maintained were in no wise flexional, had never 
been flexional, and the service they did in forming the 
Compound was something more than any mere case-ending 
could do. 

This almost poetical illusion is now dispelled, and it 
seems to be agreed that the ‘ Compositions- VowcL was an 
old Aryan case-ending of the Locative Case ; and that in 
the original idea the first part of the Compound was regarded 
as the Place, the Sphere, to which the second part was 
assigned \ 

Such a relation differs in no essential from .that of an 
Adjective followed by its Substantive, except that in the case 
of the Coippound the two members are joined in a new^ 


' W, Scherer, Zttr Geschichfc der Deutschen Sprache (1878), p. 458. 
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accentual unity. Although the ‘ Compositions -Vower is no 
longer written, yet that peculiar breadth of meaning which 
belongs to the Compound may reasonably be regarded as 
a direct tradition from the notion of the Aryan Locative 
Case. 

A large proportion of the words of a mature language, if 
we could analyse them correctly, would be found to dissolve 
into Compounds, and these again into Phrases. So that we 
may reverse the ordinary grammatical view whereby words 
are regarded as the material of Phrases ; and we should be 
justified in this seeming paradox : — The Phrase is the raw 
material of the. Word. 697. 

Of Particle-Composition. 

608. There is a class of Compounds which has been 
produced by an ancient symphytism of prepositive Adverbs 
with their nouns or verbs. They are inserted in this place 
rather as sharing associations of a like antiquity with the 
foregoing Compounds, than as being like them in nature. 
Between these and those there is an importaixt accentual 
difference. Those have the highest accent on the first part, 
whereas in these the first part is mostly toneless and proclitic, 
that is to say, accentually leaning on the after part of the 
Compound. Mostly ; not always : e. g. after ^ by, />/, off, out. 

606 a. First in order we will take the Saxon (and kindred) 
group, once large, now much reduced in numbers. 

a-. This prefix is the residue of various antecedents; 
it is the toneless remnant of several older forms. We saw 
above (241) how the toneless have sinks down into a\ and 
here we have to do with more examples of p. like sub- 
sidence. The prefixed Particle a is mostly (not always) 
Teutonic ; and the Saxon element yields most of the varie- 
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ties. Of Saxon there are five, and of kindred dialects three, 
making eight for this first division. 

(1) a- from a- (or-); MG. us- ur-, intensive prefix to 

verbs and participles : — adiWe, aghast^ ago, amaze, 
ARtsAN MG. urreisan, Disguised 

examples : accurse, affright, allay, 

(2) a- an- and-: alo 7 ig andlang (prep.). The prefix 

is better preserved in answer andswerian. 

(3) a- from ge- : alike geiJc, along gelang (adj.), 

aware gewjer German gewahr. 

(4) a- from of- : — adown of dOnk, athirst of-] 3 YRSTEd. 
The singular phrase an htingred introduced by Tynclalc in 

Madhew iv. 2 and xii. i ; kej)t by subsequent revisions to 
idii (in xii. i, kept even by the new Revisers of 1881) is 
explained by Dr. Murray as anhungered for of-hungred. 
We are to understand that of- having become a- by sub- 
sidence; then by false analogy with the Indefinite Article 
a became an- before h. The old compound reappears in 
modern literature. Dr. Murray quotes: 

Anhungered for some joy untried. 

• J. R. Lowell, Poetical Works '^1879), 398. 

(5) a- from an- on-: — afoot, alike anlIc, alive, aloud, 

amid, asleep on SLiEPE, aivay onweg. 

Here mainly belongs a favourite strain of words in the 
seafaring life : — aback on abaft on -f- be- -/I^ftan, aboard, 
afloat, aground, ahead, ahoy, aloof, alow, ashore, astern. 

Stunsails alow and aloft ! said he, 

As soon as the foe he saw. 

John Harrison, Three Ballads, 

(6) a- from at the Denish sign of the Infinitive : — ado 

=at do. In out a-doors the a may be for at, 
or for of — Skeat, Principles, i. p. 2 1 4. 
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(7) a- from Icel. a in the nautical term aloft dlopt. 

(8) in the nautical cry avast^ prob. from Dutch hou 

vast, i. e. houd vast=hold fast. 

Remark the two distinct words ffnder the form along \ 
the preposition is familiar, as, * along the road/ But the 
other, the adjective, is more obscure, being obsolete in 
modern literature. But it survives in the common speech of 
London and the southern dialects (New Dictionary v. Along) 
in the prepositional phrase along of him, on him, of it, on 
it, and it is found in our earlier literature. 629. 
after- 527 : — aflcnnalh, afterthought^ afterward, 
all-: — almighty, al-onc, l-onc, all-powerful, already, all- 
sufficient, all-wise. For the adverbial use of all, see 208 and 
600. Combined with lo, this prefix made the compound 
prefix all-lo \ which flourished in the fourteenth century, and 
survived to the seventeenth : 

And a certainc woman cast a piece of a milstone vpon Abimclechs 
head, and all to brake his scull,— ix, 53 (1611). 

arch-. Though this prefix was derived from Greek 
through Latin, and much of its present usage dates from 
early French, it seems convenient to notice it heref because 


^ it has recently been contended that all is a separate adverb here, 
and that there is no st)rt of syniphytism between all and lo. The issue* 
is a fine and delicate one, where the evidence of manuscripts, written at 
a time when there were no hyphens, avails little. It is almost wholly a 
matter for the car to decide. It will be interesting to those who have 
followed this discussion to know what a foreigner- C. Friedrich Koch, 
eminent as an English philologer — has long ago written upon this point. 
He was not aware of any controversy, nor at the time of his writing had 
there been any, I suppose. But as one who is alive to the possibility of 
the doubt, he reasons from the nature of the combinations in which it is 
found, that alio had coalesced. ‘ Wie man al und to als zusamfften- 
gehbrig helrachete und an ags, to (zer-') oft gar nicht mehr dachie, crhelU 
aas al-to-foule {gimzlich faulen'^., al-to-feblid {ganz geschwacht ) ; atich 
al-to-slrcit {allzti enge)l — Hist. Gram. d. Engl. Sprache, 186S, iii. § 
red. 3; 1879). Forshall and Madden in their Glossary to Wichfs 
Bible, have treated al-lo as the verbal prefix. 
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it was first introduced in the Saxon period, and its present 
pronunciation is best explained from the domestic forms arce- 
ERCE- in archbishop arcebiscop, archdeacon ercediacon. This 
sound of ch is the genuine English outcome of ce (contrast 
archangel below 606 c), and this sound also belongs to that 
curious adjective which has been formed by the detaching of 
this prefix, charged with associations gained in its prefixal 
capacity. Such is the history of arch adj. in ‘arch rogue,' 
‘arch wag.' (New English Diet. v. Arch.) 
at in twit -^twitan upbraid, rebuke. 
be~j by- 522: — become, before, behalf, behest, behind, behoof, 
belief belong 306, beneath, beside, between, beyond ; by-work, 
by-gone, by-lane, by-path, bystander, by-way, by-word. Several 
of these had once a variety of prefixes; thus there were 
A5TF0RAN and onforan as well as beforan which has given 
our before. Of these the permanent selection in Scotch 
is sometimes different from ours, thus: — afore, ahint, 
aneath, aside, atween, ayont. 

fellow- Icel. fdlagi, partner, felaioe Ch. This Denish 
word stands sometimes as suffix, work-fellow, play-fellow \ 
oftener 2^ prefix: fellow-heir, fellow-prisoner, fellow-worker. 
In the Revised N. T. fellow-elder, i Pet. v. i. 

for- for-, Germ, ver- intensive, MG. fra- forbear, 

forbid, forfend, forget, forgive, forgo, forlorn, forsake, for- 
swear, The verb fret fretan = for + etan eat, the prefix 
coalesced in very ancient times; so German fressen, MG. 
fraitan. 

fore- fore- (related to forma 421) Germ, vor-, MG. 
forebode, foreprophecy 2 Kings xxiii. Contents, fore- 
shorten (?), forestall, foretell, fovtoath subst. foreweard. 

9 fore-right. 

If well thou hast begun, go on fore-right. 

Robert Herrick. 

Qq 
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forth- FORB, extended from fore^ as Germ, fort from 
V o r '.—forthcoming. 

fro- North Eng. fra, Icel. ix^'.—froward. 

gain- gein gegn (against) : — gainsay^ gain-giving Sh. 

ill- 431 : — ill-conditionedy ill-favouredy ill-spent. 

in- : — income^ inland^ itwiate^ inroad, insight, instep, inward. 

mid- MID- (with) : — midwife. 

mis- MIS- a pejorative prefix in all the dialects; blended 
also with a French prefix, of which below (606 b). Here 
we reckon misheluive, miscall, miscarry, misdeed misdeed, Ger. 
missethat, MG. missadSds, misdeem, misgiving, mislay, 
mislead, mislike, missent, mistake mistaka Vigf., mistrust, 
of- off- 524 : — of-fal, offset, offshoot, offscouring, offspring, 
or- OR-, Du. oor-, Ger. ur-, MG. us- and ur-: — ordeal— 
ORDAi., Du. oordeel, Ger. urtheil judgment ; orts^.- 
on- : — onset, onslaught, onward. 

out- : — outcry, outdo, outgoing, outlaw, output ‘ an output of 
coal,’ outrun, outset, outshme, outstrip, out-top, outwork, out- 
ward"^. 

over- 624 : — overbearing, overcome, overdrive, overflow, 
overhear, overgrowth, overlook, overmuch, over thwart, overturn, 
overwork. 

self - : — self-complacent, self-conscious, self-evident, self- 
seeking, self-sufficient. 

Self-schoord, self-scann*d, self-honourM, self-secure. 

Matthew Arnold, Sonnet on ‘ Shakspeare.’ 

thorough- ; — thoroughfare, thoroughgoing. 


^ ^Orts is pi. of ort, cognate with or borrowed from Mid. Du. oor-ete, 
a piece left uneaten.* — Skeat, Principles, i. 2 j 7 . ' 

‘‘Not outrage ; which is a French substantive in -age 336, based upon 
outre beyond, OF. oltre, Latin ultra. In Italian oltraggio. 
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(i) intensive verbal prefix Ger. zer- : — t<hbreak Ger. 
zerbrechen. See above under all-. 

The pot to-brekith, and farwel al is go. 

The Chanones Yemannes Tale^ Preamble. 

to- ( 2 ) Ger. zu- 525 : — today , tomorrow^ toy e 2 .Tf toward. 

un- (i) UN- a negative Nounal prefix common to all the 
dialects, Latin in- Gk. av-\ — with native adjectives, as, un- 
clean^ uncouth^ uneven^ unfair^ unrighteous, unwise ; and some 
now discontinued, as, unlittle, unsoft, unslow \ and one of 
these ungood ung6d has left a successor ungodly. Also with 
Romanic adjectives, as, unable, uncertain, ungracious, un- 
hesitating, unjust, unparliamentary, unprofitable, unreasonable, 
unscrupulous, U7is table. We do not now (as once w^e did) 
combine it freely with substantives, but there are a few 
examples : — wihelief, unconcern, unreason, unrest, unthri/t, 
untruth. Scott has unfriends, Waverley, vol. i. c. 15. (Such 
words as ungodliness, unhappiness, unrighteousness, do not 
belong here; being not substantives compounded with un-, 
but Abstracts of adjectives so compounded.) Questionable 
whether the combination with participles belongs here or to 
the next ^n - ; — it is very numerous : 

Unrespited, unpitied, unrepreevd. 

J. Milton, J\ L. (1667) ii. 185. 

Unprovided with original learning, unformed in the habits of thinking, 
unskilled in the arts of composition, I resolved — to write a book. — E. 
tjibbon. Memoirs of my Life, &c., p. 33. 

Without a grave, unknelled, uncoflfined, and unknown. 

Byron, Childe Harold, iv. 179. 

un- ( 2 ) UN- ON- AN- AND-, Gcr. ent-, MG. and-, Gk. dm-; 
a Verbal prefix reversing the action : — unbind, undo, unfold, 
unlock, unwind. Radically one with a- ( 2 ), and an- in 
answer. * 

{3) • — until, unto. In these words the prefix is one 
Q q 2 
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with MG. prep, und up to, so far as, e. g. und andi (ecay 
TeXow) unto the end, 2 Cor. i. 13. This und appears as 6S 
in A.Saxon, just as MG. tun][)us corresponds to too iooth, 
under- 626 : — undergo^ underhand, understand, undertake, 
up-\ — upbraid, uphold, upland, uplong, upon, upright, up- 
roar bprore Du. oprocr Ger. aufruhr, upset, tipshot, upward. 

wan- WAN- pejorative, allied to wane. It is seen in the old 
word tpanhope despair, and in imnton toantotoen P.P. where 
-toiocn is the participle of tj:on educate; and so wanton is 
‘ untrained,' like German ungezogen. 

This prefix is practically lost in English, but it is still 
alive in Scottish, where Burns has wanchancie unlucky, 
wanrestful; and in the Border Ministrclsy there is wan- 
wierd misfortune: others in Jamieson. 

well- : — well-beloved, welcome, well-favoured, well-wisher, 
with- 626 : — withdraw, withhold, withsay, withstand, 
y- GE- MG. ga-: — Now a vague participial prefix, once 
a valid syntactic symbol ; once as rife in English as it still 
continues to be in German. With us it has dwindled down 
toy- before a few participles in poetic diction. 

ychauid. 

Yet first to those ychain’d in sleep, 

The waketiil trump doom must thunder through the deep. 

John Milton, On the Morning of Chrisfs Nativity^ xvi. 

yclept. 

But come thou Goddess fair and free, 

In Heaven ycleap’d Euphrosyne. Id. V Allegro. 

ypointing. 

What needs my Shakespear for his honour’d Bones, 

The labour of an age in piled Stones, ’ 

Or that his hallow’d reliques should be hid, 

Under a Star-ypointing I’yramid? Id. On Shakespear, 1030. 
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It also became t and e ; as gewis Germ, gewisz 260, 
enough enoto genoh Germ, genug. In glove and gnaw the 
g seems to be a relic of this prefix. 

French Prefixes. 

606 b. a- Fr. a- (i) from Latin ad- as in achieve F. 
achever from it chief, Lat. ad caput venire come to a head 
with, finish : or ( 2 ) from Latin ab- as in as soil OF. asoldre, 
F. assoudre, Latin absolvere, e. g. * God assoilzie her ' Scott, 
Antiquary c. 26 : or ( 3 ) from Latin ex- e- as in amend OF. 
amender, L. emendare ; afiray OF. esfreer, LL. exfridare, 
outrage peace, of which afraid was a participle : or ( 4 ) from 
Lat. ah in alas OF. alas, from Lat. ah ! and lassus weary. 

counter- F. contre, L. contra against : — counteract^ counter- 
feit^ countermand^ counter-reformation^ counter-revolution, 
en- and em- before by p : — enacts embalm^ encampy endeavour y 
afranchiscy engender y enhanecy enjoy y enlighleny enlisty employ y 
cnquircy enrichy ensampky ensuCy enthrally enticCy entire. 

This en is the French form of the Latin in ; and when 
Latin became the standard of fashion many a word of this 
group was relatinized, thus — imbalmy indite (Ps. xlv. i) imploy 
422, inquircy intirey 410. But these have for the most part 
returned to the French standard, since their history has been 
known; still however we see inditCy inquircy preferred to 
enditCy enquirey while insure has quite established itself over 
ensure (at least in the matter of insurance), as also has in- 
veigle over enveagky 184. 

for- fore-y F. for-, L. foris outside \—foreclosey forfeit, 
mal- bad ; — maladroit y malaperty malcontent, 
mis- OF^ mes- F. m6 L. minus: — misadventurCy mis- 
chanccy mischief OF. meschief (with its opposite bonchief), 
Spanish menoscabo loss, miscounty miscreanty and the imper- 
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fectly naturalized mesalliance. The numbers of the prefix 
me- in French have been swollen by the influx of the 
German miss-, so that the source of the French prefix is 
often indistinguishable, as it is also in many English words 
like misgovernmeni, tntsfnanagenieni, misnomer^ misuse, 

non-\ — nonage^ nonentity, non-intervention, nonjuror, non- 
plus, nonsense, nonregulation ^ nonsuit, 

par- Fr. par, L. per (by, through) : — paramour, par- 
amount, In the French terminology of feudal law, par-a- 
mont indicated a superior, and par-a-val an inferior relation. 

Let the pope take down his top, and captivate no more mens souls by 
his papal jurisdictions; let him no longer count himself Lord Para- 
numnt over the princes of the world, no longer hold kings as his 
servants paravaile ; . . . — R. Hooker, A Discourse of Justification, § 2S 
(fol. 1682, p. 508). 

para^ from F, parer L parare and prep, k = ‘ prepare 
against, parry'; prefix to a small group parachute, parapet, 
parasol, 

pur- F, pour purchase, purlieu, purloin, purport, pursue, 
pursuivant, purtenance, piu'vey, 

sur- F. sur, L. super: — surcharge, surcoat, surface, surfeit, 
surmise, surmount, surname, surpass, surplus, sutpfise, sur- 
render, survey, survive. These were taken over into English 
as words already compounded, but some home-made ex- 
amples have also been produced: — sur-addition Sh., sur- 
reined (over-ridden) Sh. ; surround M. Rather disguised is 
surcease, from sursis, participle of OF. surseoir, L. super- 
sedere omit. 


Latin Prefixes, 

606 c. The Latin composites of this class have largely 
displaced the Saxon ones, and absorbed those of French 

‘ Col. Yule’s Anglo-Indian Words, v. Non- Regulation. 
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derival. An F. attached to a word indicates its French 
complexion. Some of the Latin particles have been so 
thoroughly domesticated, that they have formed new home- 
made combinations. 

ad-, ads-, a-, (from) ; — aver/, adrogate, ads- tain, 
ad- a- (to) : — adapt, adherei^t, admit, advert, astringent, 
ante-, anti- (before): — antecedent, antechapel, antediluvian, 
ante-room, anticipate. 

arch- in archangel perhaps from L. archangelus, deserves 
mention distinct from Saxon arch- because of its pronun- 
ciation ‘ ark- ’ which remained hard in all the Romance 
languages on account of the following a. In German it has 
become Erzengel. 

circufti- (around) : — circumferejice, circumlocution, circum- 
navigate, circumspect, circumstance (F.). 

di- bis- (twice) : — biennial, bifurcate, bilingual, biped, bisect, 
bissextile. Much used in chemical terminology, as bichro- 
mate. 

C071-, CO- (with) : — consonant, coeval, co-heir, company (F.), 
co7ilemporary, 

contrq-, contro- (against) : — contradict, contrerversy, 
de- (from) ; — deject, deodorize, descend, despair (F.). 
dis- has .the notion of undoing, scattering hither and 
thither; of alteration, aversion, refusal, detraction: — dis- 
advantage (F.), discoloured, discontent, discord, discount (F.), 
discourtesy, discredit, disdain (F.), disgrace, disguise, dissent, 
disturb. It has sometimes displaced the Saxon mis-, as in 
dislike for mislike, Spenser reduces this dis- to s- by an 
Italian imitation, and hence such forms as sdeigned F. Q. iii. 
I* 40 - 55i spight, 166 . 

ex- e- (from, out of) : — eject, elude, expect. Prefixed to 
titles it designates persons who have formerly held office, 
Ex-Chancellor, Ex-Mayor. 
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in- or (before 3 , /) im- (in) : — inject^ inoculate^ insert^ inspect^ 
intrude \ imhue^ impoverish^ improve. There has been some 
vacillation between this Latin prefix and the Saxon un- : in 
Clarendon ix. 140 we meet with impoputar; in Ps. cxxxix. 
16 unperfect. 

mter- (between) : — internatior^al^ interview (F.). 

non- : — nonchalant^ nondescript^ nonpareil, and OF. nonper, 
nomper peerless, odd; whence by dropping n comes our 
umpire. 

And what so ever fortnnyd in the seyd ple3mt, the seyd Walter and 
William schuld stondc and obeye to the ordinaimce of certeyns persones 
by the seyd William and Walter arbitratores that tyme named, if thei 
myghten accordyn, and ellys of anoonpicr also that same tyme named, 
so that the seyd arbitrement and ordinaimce of the seyd arbitratores, or 
ellys of the seyd nonnpier were made withinne xl. dayes. — Poston Letters, 
A. u. 1424 (ed. Gairdner i. 14). 

ob- and by assimilation oc- of- op- (against, facing you) : — 
object^ obloquy, obstacle, obverse, occult, occupy, occur, offend, 
offer, oppose. 

per- (through) '.—perceive (F.), perquisite, permanent. 

post- (after) : — postpone, postscript. 

pre-, the French form of L. pras (before, beforehqpdj for- 
ward) : — precede, predestinate, preeminetit, prefer, prejudice, 
premature, presentiment. 

preter-, French form of L. praster (beyond): — preter- 
natural, preterperfect. 

pro- (for, forward) : — promontory, pronounce, proportion, 
protest. 

re- red- with the idea of reversed or renewed or reciprocal 
action, has acquired shades of signification so vague that 
explanation is hopeless, and so familiar that it is unneces- 
sary. Indeed it has so completely established itself in 
English, as to have extinguished almost every other means 
of expressing the same notion. It is a fine example of the 
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subtilty of these highly symbolised elements and of the hold 
which they may get on the national mind : — rebels rebut (F.), 
receive (F.), reedify^ refer^ regard (F.), red-integrate^ reject^ 
rejoinder (F.), relate^ remark (F.), renown (F.), repent (F.), 
request (F.), resemble (F.), return (F.), reunion (F.), revisit^ 
revenge (F.), review (F.), revolve, redundant, reward (F.)* 
Home-made react, reagent, recall, re-elect, re-invest. 

se- (apart) : — secede, seclusion. 

sub- (under) : — subaqueous, subdivide, subject, subordinate. 
Home-made subcommittee, subway. From meaning ‘under' 
this prefix took in classical times the refined sense of ‘just 
below, nearly, somewhat, rather'; thus subabsurdus rather 
absurd (Cicero), subacidus sourish, subalbus whitish. Go- 
ing on the same lines modern usage has formed such words 
as sub-arctic, sub-apostolic : 

— consid#*ring the difficulties of communication between Churches in 
the sub-apostolic age. — H. P. Liddon, Hampton Lectures, v. p. 320. 

This prefix affords a good illustration of consonantal 
Assimilation. Before c it becomes sue- as success ; suf- be- 
fore f as sujjer ; sug- before g as suggest ; sum- before m as 
summon^ sup- before p as supplant', sur- before r as sur- 
rogate. 

super- and supra- (above) : — sUperadd, supercargo, super- 
fine, superhuman, supramundane, supernatural. 

trans- (across) : — irans-atlantic, transform, transmit, trans- 
pose. 

ultra- (beyond) : — ultramontane, ultra-radical. 

Greek Prefixes. 

600 d. J he Greek examples are largely concerned with 
literary and scientific terminology, and are for the most part 
common to the European languages. 
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a- an- dp- d- negative prefix, equivalent to un-, or Latin 
in-: — acephalous headless, amorphous formless, an-archy in- 
subordination, a-paihetic unfeeling. 

amphi- d/x0i- (both, on both sides, round about) : — amphi- 
bious^ amphimacer a foot in prosody with a long syllable both 
sides of a short, like magnify, amphitheatre a theatre round 
about. 

anti- ai/Tt- (opposite, reversed) : — anticlinal (Geology), anti- 
dote^ antipathy^ antipodes^ antithesis^ antitype^ The term a^iti- 
cyclone indicates winds that both in force and direction are 
exactly the opposite of those in a cyclone. 

apo- drro- (from) : — apocalypse^ apocrypha^ apogee (As- 
tronomy), apology^ apostrophe. 

arc hi- arc he- dpx^- dpx^~ (first, chief) : — architect master- 
builder, architrave main beam, archetype original pattern. 
This Greek prefix coming into English first through Latin, 
took the form arch- (606 a) as in archbishop^ archdeacon \ 
but when these substantives came to put forth adjectives in 
later times, the Greek was followed to the letter, as archi- 
episcopal, archidiaconal. 

auto- avTo- (self): — autobiography, autocrat, 'atiPograph, 
automatic, autonomous, autopsy. 

di- 8i- 8i(t- (twice, double): — digraph, diphthong, diptych, 
distich, disy liable \ 

dia- bia- (through) : — diagnosis, diatessaron, diatonic, 
dys- Sva- pejorative : — dysentery, dyspeptic, 
epi- (TTi- (upon, to): — epicycle (Astronomy), epidemic, epi- 
dermis (Anatomy), epigram, epilogue, epitaph, epitome. 

eu- €v- (well, pleasing): — eulogy, eupeptic, euphemism. 


^ The spelling ‘dissyllable’ is from early French, and it is deeply 
rooted. 
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euphony. The u turns consonantal in evangelist evayyikiaTris 
goodnewsman. 

. heni^'- 4/ii- (half) : — hemisphere^ hemistich. 

hyper- virep- (beyond) : — hyperhoU^ hypercritical^ hyperoxide 
(Chemistry). 

mono- /loj/o- (one) : — monogram, monograph, monologue, 
monopofy, monosyllable, monotony, 
pan- irap- (all) : — pan-anglican, pangothic, 
para- par- napa- (beside, against) : — paradox, paraphrase, 
parasite, parody. From TrapdXvais (slackening, disabling) 
through Latin paralysis and French paralysie, came 
paU^p Wiclif, palsy. 

peri- TTfpi- (around) : — peripatetic, periphery, periphrasis, 
perigee (Astronomy), perihelion (Astronomy), pericarp 
(Botany). Not periwig, periwinkle. 

poly- TToXv- (many): — polygamy, polyglot, polygon, poly- 
syllabic, polytechnic, polytheism. 

pro- wpo- (before) : — programme {¥.), prolegomena, prologue, 
prophesy. 

proto- TTpon-o- (first): — protomartyr, protoplasm, proto- 
type. j 

pseudo- yj/evdo- (false-, sham-, nominal-, unreal-) : — pseudo- 
erudition, pseudo-martyr, pseudo-philosophy. 

syn- sym- wv- arvp.- (with) : — synclinal (Geology), sympathy, 
syntax, and by assimilation of n to I, syllogism. 


2. Compounds of the Second Order. 

607. The Compounds may be said to hold up as it were 
a mirror tp the history of a language, and to preserve a 
reminiscence of each successive structure; — and it is as a 
consequence of this that we are once more invited, and now 
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for the last time, to consider some Flexional forms as hold- 
ing a middle place between the Flat and the Phrasal. This 
is the natural arrangement ; for we may speak generally and 
say : — Flexion occupies the middle zone of the whole sphere of 
human language as it is historically known to us. 

Here we make two groups. The first, of compounds 
retaining traces of flexion in the first member, as bedesman, 
bondsman, craftsman, daysman, draftsman, guardsman, heads- 
man, helmsman, herdsman, huntsman, kinsman, kpnsfolk, lands- 
man, marksman, pointsman, salesman, seedsman, spokesman, 
sportsman, steersman (M.), swordsman, tradesman, tradespeople, 
wealsmen Sh. In Saxon this was syntactic, as ‘ se scyres 
man Leofric,’ the shires man Leofric, Cod. Dipl. 929: and 
even in Chaucer ‘no craftys men' Canterbury Tales 1899. 
In namesake (name's sake) the genitival s of the first part 
and the initial s of the second pare have been merged in one. 

money s-worth. 

To an offer of money, such an one replies — ‘ Oh ! I don’t like that 
sort of thing * ; but nevertheless he docs not object to money’s-worth. — 
Herbert Spencer, The Morals of Trade. ^ 

r 

The second group consists of those in which the con- 
nection of the parts of the compound is indicated by flexion 
of the final member. Many compounds have terminal 
flexion without belonging to this group, as far-seeing. It is 
when the inflexion is applied in such a manner as to belong 
only to the combination and not to either ‘part by itself, that 
we have a compound which is distinctly flexional. In the 
above example, seeing is equally an inflected word whether 
it be in or out of the compound, and the -ing has no more 
special relation to the compound than the fulfa^^ in the 
compound all-powerful. But if we take long-legged, this is 
a flexional compound. It is not a combination of long and 
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legged^ but rather of long and leg or legs^ which are clamped 
together into one formation by the participial inflexion. 

Such are the following, of which the less common are 
marked with the initials of Milton or Tennyson: — arrow- 
wounded (T.), broad-shouldered^ cross-harred (M.), deep-throated 
(M.), eagle-eyed (M.), far-fetched^ golden-shafted (T.), high- 
toned^ icy-pearled (M.), large-moulded (T.), meek-eyed (M.), neat- 
handed (M.), open-hearted^ pure-eyed (M.), royal-towered (M.), 
self involved (T.), thick-leaved (T.), vermeil-tinctured (M.), 
white-handed yellow-ringleted (T.). 

I was bred a blacksmith, and knew my art as well as e’er a black- 
thumb’d, Icathcrn-apron’d, swart-faced knave of that noble mystery. — 
Walter Scott, Kenilworth^ xi. 

608. This sort of Compound is seen in its highest per- 
fection in the Greek language, and the authors who have used 
this form of speech with the greatest effect and in the most 
opposite ways are ^schylus and Aristophanes. What was 
a trumpet to the former was employed as a bauble by the 
latter. Our modern poets are great performers upon this 
instrument. Keats handled it very effectively yellow-girted 
bees, stfbtle-cadeticed 219 ; 

lidless-eyed. 

Whereat, methought, the lidless-eyed train 
Of planets all were in the blue again. 

Browning has elf-needled, fairy-cupped, honey-coloured, 
billowy-hosomed. 

Hush! if you saw some western cloud 
All billowy-bosomed, overbowed 
By many benedictions. 

* • fawn-skin-dappled. 

That fawn-skin-dappled hair of hers. 
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009. In such instances the inflexion reacts on the whole 
compound with a consolidating force. Several words may 
thus be strung together. When the last member of a linked 
composite has an inflexion, it seems to shoot back per- 
vadingly through the others, locking the whole together with 
a bolt of coherence. We do not use this power so freely as 
the Germans do. For ‘O thou of little faith' Luther has 
O du Kleinglaubiger. Richard Rothe said of his student 
life at Heidelberg, that it was ein poetisch-religids- 
wisscnchaftlichcs Idyll. 

In the following quotation, though it is not so printed, yet 
the word old is a member of the compound (698) and 
a partner in the services of the termination: 

old /rtenddsh-ness. 

The author having settled within himself the most direct mode of 
securing the car of his readers, lh~ows himself upon their favour with an 
air of trustfulness and old friend-ish-ness, which cannot fail to secure 
him welcome and audience . — Quarterly Review, vol. cxxviii. p. 545. 

Here also seem to belong instances like epoch-making^ in 
which the last member is a present participle, governing the 
first part of the compound : ^ 

As a tool-and"weapon-using being, man stands alone.— E.‘T. Stevens, 
Flint ChipSy Preface. 

home-enfolding. 

The lonely wand’rer under other skies 

Thinks on the happy fields he may not see, 

The home-enfolding landscape seems to rise 
With sunlight on the lea. 

Horace Smith, Alma Mater, i860. 


Retrospect of Compounds i. and ii. 

610. The Compounds of the First and Second 'Orders are 
for the most part the offspring of an early and undeveloped 
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Syntax. They are the natural instruments for saying a 
great deal in brief compass, and with all the entailed con- 
sequences of inexplicitness. Among these consequences 
may be reckoned advantages as well as disadvantages. It is 
sometimes a disadvantage that the meaning is clouded, but 
then this turns to disadvantage in certain aspects, as when 
illusion is sought by the poet. 

As an example of the uncertainty attending on compounds 
we may cite the famous Greek compound in I.uke vi. i, 
which literally rendered in English is ‘ second-first.' Our 
version gives it ‘second sabbath after the first’; another 
explanation is ‘ second of the principal sabbaths,’ and a third 
‘first sabbath after the second day of the Passover.’ So 
this compound ‘ second-first ’ has provoked three distinct 
interpretations : — second after first, second among first, first 
after second. This will serve to indicate the liability of 
compounds to vagueness. 

But while these ancient Compounds arc capable of a 
vagueness which may be regarded either as a liability or as 
an available and useful quality, they enjoy quite a peculiar 
privil(‘ge in their power of giving a compact and pleasing 
expression to spacious and comprehensive thoughts, as in 
the following time-medals \ 

Shells, and particularly marine shells, may be called the time-medals 
of creation. — The Duke of Argyll, in The Nineteenth Century^ January 
1891. 

Still, upon the broad field of language, the modern ten- 
dency is, upon the whole, towards the explicit. The logical 
faculty loves an explicit syntax, but the imagination has an 
affection for compounds, and especially for those of the First 
and Second order. That logical language, the French, is 
stronger in* syntax than in compounds, as it is also more 
excellent in prose than in poetry. 
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3. Compounds of the Third Order. 

eil. Here belong all those compounds which are formed 
by an accentual union of phrases wherein the syntactical 
connection is entirely or mainly symbolic. There was a 
mediaeval English expression for vain regret, which was 
made up of the words ‘ had I wist/ that is to say, ‘ Oh, if I 
had only known what the consequence would be.' It was 
variously written, and the variations depend on the degree of 
accentual intensification : 

hadde-y-wisie. 

And kepe ])c well from hadde-y-wiste. 

Babees Book (E. E. T. S.), p. 15. 

hady-wyst. 

When dede is doun hit ys to lat; 
be ware of hady-wyst. 

The chief symbol which threads together the Compounds 
of this Order is the preposition ‘of,' as coat-of-arms^ will- 
d-the-wisp, cai-d -nine-tails^ man-of-waVy lighi-d-lov^y ticket- 
of-leave. 

The distinction between compounds and constructs is a 
delicate one, so much so that two persons of like birth and 
education may be found to differ upon it. When however 
we see the of abraded to dy or when we hear it ift speech, 
as we often hear man-d-waVy then there is no doubt of the 
compound state of that expression. 

012. This class of compounds is essentially French, and 
it is from our neighbours that we have caught the art of 
making them. Thus, we say after them : — word- f -command 
mot-d'ordre, point-of-honour point d'honneur.. 

But the instances in which we make use of it are far 
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less numerous than those in which we keep to our natural 
compound, that of the First Order. It is only necessary to 
offer a few examples by which it will appear how very far 
we are from overtaking the French in the use of their com- 
pound : — masier-piece chef-d’oeuvre, country-house maison- 
de-campagne, rail-road chemin-de-fer, night-cap bonnet- 
de-nuit, poppy-head tSte-de-pavot, plush-breeches culottes- 
de-peluche, Post-Office Bureau-de-Poste. 

And if we adopt some only of their compounds with de, 
wc imitate none of those which they so readily make with 
other prepositions : — arc-en-ciel rain-how^ verre h, vin wine- 
glasSf manche & balai hroon\rstick. For coup-de-Bourse we 
have seen Exchange-stroke. 

The Americans outstrip us in converting these French 
compounds of the Third Order into English compounds of 
the First Order. Thus we say point-of-view^ after the French 
point de yue; but in American literature wc meet with 
view-point : 

The inmates of the Eureka House, from a social view-point, were not 
attractive. — Bret Harte, A Lomly Ride, 

013. Compound-making then is a transition from the 
construct to the compound slate, and this, though apparently 
a slight and easy change, takes time to accomplish. The 
symbolic syntax has produced few compounds as yet; the 
flexional syntax has produced more, for the compounds of 
the second order have been fostered by the study of Greek. 
But the bulk of English compounds is derived from the 
eldest form of syntax, and they have their roots in a time 
immeasurably old. They claim kindred with Red-Indiari 
compounds like Tso-mec-cos-tce and Tso-me-cos-te- won-dee 
and Pah-puk-ke^na and Pah-Puk-Kedwis and other such, of 
which the ready repertory is the Song of Hiawatha, 
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A General Conclusion. 

A word may here be said by way of general conclusion to 
all the foregoing chapters ; for the one that now remains is 
in some respects a thing apart. If we turn and cast a glance 
behind us over the ground we have travelled, what does the 
general review suggest towards the formation of a compre- 
hensive judgment upon the character of the English Lan- 
guage? We behold a stupendous aggregation of variety — a 
vast intermixture of diverse formations, powers, and pro- 
cesses ; and when all this is compared with our recent models 
the ancient classics, we know that the general verdict is un- 
favourable to English, and that it is commonly expressed in 
some such form as the following quotation : — ‘ Irregularity is 
the characteristic of the English language, as order and rule 
are, upon the whole, the characteristic of the Latin/ This 
amounts to a charge of confusion, for Irregularity as against 
Order and Rule can mean nothing less. But if the reader 
has taken the trouble to follow the analysis step by «tep, 
especially if he has attended to the examples of Cumulation 
and Variation, I hope he will be prepared to forih a very 
different conclusion ; — the conclusion, namely, that our lan- 
guage, though beyond precedent diversified and multitudinous, 
is not in a state of confusion, but on the contrary that it is 
progressively developing the most highly organised consti- 
tution that is to be found among the languages of the 
world. 1. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

OF PROSODY, OR THE MUSICAL ELEMENT 
IN SPEECH. 

There is in sonls a sympathy with sounds; 

And as the mind is pitched, the ear is ideased — 

William Cowper, The Tash^ vi. i. 

814. The first of these chapters was on the Alphabet, out 
of which, by a multiplicity of combinations, a conventional 
garb has been devised for the visible representation of lan- 
guage. By the artifice of literature, speech is presented to 
the eye as an object of sight. Partly in consequence of 
the paius which we are at to acquire literary culture ; partly 
also, perhaps, in consequence of the greater permanency of 
the visual impressions upon the mind, — certain it is, that the 
cultivated modern is apt to think of language rather as a 
written than as a spoken thing. And this, although he still 
makes fa/ greater use of it by the oral than by the literary 
process. It is, notwithstanding, quite plain that writing is 
but an external and necessarily imperfect vesture, while the 
natural and authentic form of language is that which is made 
of sound, and addressed to the ear. 

Human speech consists of two ' essential elements, and 
these are Voice and Meaning. I say ' meaning ’ rather than 
‘thought/ because it seems a more comprehensive term, 

R r 2 
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including the whole sphere of cognisance, from its inner- 
most and least explored centre td its outermost frontiers in 
physical sensation. 

Voice will, moreover, be found to consist of two parts, by 
a distinction worthy to be observed. For^ in the first place, 
there is the voice which is the necessary vehicle of the 
meaning ; and, in the second place, there is the voice which 
forms a harmonious accompaniment to the meaning. It is 
the former of these which is represented in literature ; for the 
latter, literature is almost silent. Here the i\iechanical arts 
of writing and printing can do \yut little. 

One may put her words clown, and remember them, but how describe 
her sweet tones, sweeter than musick? — \V. M. Thackeray, Esmond ^ 
Bk. ii. ch. XV. 


Here then we must disti?"guish between the necessary and 
the noble sound, between Articulation and Modulation. 

016 . Poetry, which is the highest form of literature, makes 
great efforts to express, or at least to intimate to the mind, 
this finest part of the voicing of language. All the peculiar 
characteristics of poetry, such as alliteration, assonance, verse, 
metre, rhyme, arc directed towards this end. 

In prose this is more faintly and remotely indicated by 
such means as punctuation and italics and hyphens and 
dashes and parenthetic curves. Yet the distinction here 
drawn applies to prose as well as to poetry. It is perfectly 
well known, and it lies at the base of the demand for ‘ good 
reading.' A reader may articulate every word, pronounce 
faultlessly, read fluently, and even observe the punctuation, 
and yet be far from a good reader. So much of voice as 
is the vehicle of sense is given, hut the melody^ is wanting, 
and there is no pleasure in listening. It is felt that, besides 
the sound which conveys the logical sense, there is a further 
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and a different kind of sound due as an illustrative accom- 
panimentj and it is the rendering of this which crowns the 
performance of the good reader, as it is the perception of 
this which constitutes the appreciative listener. 

Or again. Consider the sound of a passionless Oh as 
it might be uttered by a schoolboy in a compulsory reading 
lesson, and then consider the infinite shades of meaning 
of which this interjection is capable under the emotional 
vibrations of the voice, and we must acknowledge that the 
distinction between these two elements of vocal sound is 
of a character not unlikely to be attended with philological 
consequences. 

Of sound as the necessary vehicle of speech, and as the 
passive material of those phenomena which our science is 
concerned to investigate, we have already^ treated in the 
first and second chapters. But of sound as bearing an 
accordant, concentive, illustrative part, as being an outer 
harmony to the strains of the inner meaning ; of sound as 
an iUustrative, a formative, and almost a creative power in 
the region of language, we must endeavour to render some 
accounUin this concluding chapter. 

The distinction here urged is akin to that which is me- 
chanically effected by the musical instrument maker. A 
musical note on an instrument is a noble sound, from 
which another sort of sound, namely that which we call 
Noise, ha*^ been eliminated. All mechanical collision pro- 
duces sound, and that natural sound is ordinarily of a 
complex kind, being in fact a noise with which a musical 
note is confusedly blended. It is the work of art to con- 
trive mechanical means whereby these two things may be 
parted, so that the musical notes which give pleasure may 
he placed at the command of men. What the musical 
instrument maker does physically, we may do mentally. 
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We may separate in our minds between the mere brute 
sound necessary to speech, and that musical tone which 
more or less blends with it according to the temper and 
quality of the voice and its companion mind. The latter 
kind of sound is a sovereign agency in the illustration and 
formation and development of language, and this is the 
Sf)UND of which the present chapter treats \ 


1. Of Sound as an Illustrative Agency. 

616 . The modulatory accompaniment of speech is not 
unworthy of comparison with music, although it is more 
restricted in the play of its elevations and depressions. If 
its ups and downs are on a humbler scale, if its motions are 
more subdued and less brilliant, yet, on the other hand, it 
has an advantage in its wider range, and its greater faculty 
of diversification. Music is the exponent of emotion only; 
it cannot be said to have any share in the expression or 
illustration of thought intellectual. Whereas speech-tones 
are in force over the whole area of human cognisance and 
feeling ; they are coincident with the whole exteilt of mean- 
ing. They are expressly the illustration of Meaning, and 
they accompany all that is said. 

As music is made of two elements, time and tune, so also 
is the modulation of speech. Time is expressed in* quantity; 
and tune, or rather tone (which is the rudiment of tune), 
is embodied in accent. Our grammatical systems now take 
little heed of quantity, except as a poetical regulator in 
classical literature. The poetry of the classics was measured 


' * La parole est im bruit ou le chant est renferme.’ — Gretrj*, quoted 
by Coventry Patmore, English Metrical Law (1878), p. 29. 
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by quantity; that of the moderns is measured by accent. 
The period at which quantity was consciously observed as 
an element of ordinary speech must have been very remote. 
Perhaps we may even venture speculatively to “regard quantity 
as the speech-note of that primitive period before the rise of 
flexion, when language was (as it still Js in some nations) 
monosyllabic or agglutinative. We know from a thousand 
experiences how conservative poetry is, and we may reason- 
ably imagine that the quantitive measure of Greek poetry 
had descended with a continuous stream of song from high 
antiquity. With the decay of the Roman empire it ceased to 
be a regulative principle even in poetry, and from that time 
Accent, which had previously been in the background, came 
to be foremost. We must not suppose the principle of 
quantity to be extinct ; but it is no longer^ formulated ; it is 
absorbed into that general swelling and flowing movement of 
language v/hich is known under the somewhat vague name 
of Rhythm. 

617. Leaving quantity, then, we proceed to consider the 
illustrative value of Accent. 

In first place, accent appears as the ally and colleague 
of sense in the structure of words. In the first order of 
compounds, we have to do with words like the following: 
— ash-house^ bake-house^ brew-house ^ wood-house,. In these 
words the accent is on the predicate. That is to say, the 
highest t©ne accompanies that member which contains the 
assertion and the speciality of the meaning. That which is 
asserted in those words is not house, but ash, bake, brew, 
wood. House is the subject or thing spoken of, and that 
which is asserted concerning it is contained in the word pre- 
fixed. And this word or syllable is signalised by having the 
accent upon it. 

There is a difference between good man and goodman. 
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The difference in the sense is rendered by a distinction of 
accent. Good man is a spondee: goodman is a trochee. 
Randle Cotgrave (i6ri), under the word ‘ Maislre/ says, 
towards the close of his definition — 

Also, a title of honour {such as it is) belonging to all artificers , and 
tradesmen; whence Maistre Pierre, Maistre Jehan, &c. ; which we give 
not so generally hut qualifie the meaner sort of them {especially in 
c<funtrey townes) with the title of Goodman {too good for many). 

In Matthew xx. ii, ‘the goodman of the house'; the 
Genevan of 1560 has ‘the master of the house.' It is not 
always that we hear this word rightly pronounced in church ; 
and our Bibles, from i6ii down nearly to our own time, 
appear to have printed it in two words ^ 

Just in the same manner chapman has the accent on the 
first syllable. But here we remark further that the two parts 
are no longer liable to be ' severed ; they are indissolubly 
combined. The meaning of this word is a man engaged 
in CEAP merchandise. It is of the same family of words as 
Cheapsidcy which means market-side. It occurs in another 
form in Chippenham, Chippmg Norlon, Chipping Ongar. It 
is still the standard word in German for a merchant, 
Kaufmann. But when the French word merchant had 
occupied the foremost place in English, the native word 
chapman fell into homelier use. 

018 . Considering then the relation of thought which exists 
between the two parts of a compound, it is plain tSiat there 


^ The fact is, the early printers did not attend to these mihutise. In 
the First Folio of Shakspeare, Love's Lahout^s Lost, i. i. 289, it is 
printed, * He lay my head to any good man’s hat,* where, plainly, the 
meaning is ‘goodman*s hat,’ as suggested in the Cambridge edition. 
And it is astonishing to find that Capell proposed to correct ^s follows : — 
‘ I *11 lay my head to any man’s good hat,* prosaically deeming that for 
the purpose of the wager the goodness of the hat was of more importance 
than that of its wearer. 
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is a harmony between the sense and the sound, when the 
specific and predicative part of the compound is distinguished 
in the accentuation. This distinction elevates that part in 
which lies the point and purpose of the compound, and 
withal gives unity to the word. But while the first part of 
a compound is thus distinguished, the second part is not 
toneless, as if it were a flexional termination. The generic 
part has a tone which is only eclipsed by the higher pitch of 
the specific part\ This is not always easy to observe in 
compounds of two monosyllabic words^ like goodman^ chap- 
man^ blackbird ; but where the first part of the compound has 
more than one syllable, there we hear the tone-pitch of the 
after, or generie part, as water-course. Sometimes we fall in 
with a triple compound, with its three storeys or stages of 
accentuation forming a cascade of gradations, as Spenser's 
holy-water-sprinckh in the following lines : — 

She always smyld, and in her liand did hold 
An holy-water-sprincklc, dipt in deowe, 

With which she spiinckled favours manifold. 

The habit of putting the specific or predicative part of 
a compound first, and the habit which leads us to throw 
our accents back on the former part of a long word, are 
apparently related habits, presenting an example of har- 
monious action between the intelligence and the sentieiicy 
of the mind. 

010. Even when the reasons arising from the structure of 
a word are no longer present, there is a tendency to pursue 
the track which habit has created, and to throw the accent 
back. Many a word of French origin has had its accent 
thrown back according to the analogy of this English prin- 
ciple of accentuation. 


Scherer, Zur Geschichte der Deutschen Sprache ( 1 S 78 ), p. 82 . 
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The French word revenue is a monument of this action. 
Two pronunciations of this word are recognised, namely 
revenue in the French manner, and revenue in the English 
manner. The latter is now almost universal, but the former 
is not extinct. In the following quotation from Shakspeare 
we may trace both of these pronunciations, for while the 
word is spelt as if for the French pronunciation, the metre 
requires the English accentuation : 

/ , . ( . / / 

Towams our^ assistance, we/do seiz(y' to us ^ 

\ . The jpi 4 ^e, coii)ej reuei|hewes, and/moucjjjbles, 

' ‘ Where'of jouv Uncle j Gaunt jdid stand /possest. 

Richard //, ii. i. i6r. 

Many a word has had its accent moved a syllabic further 
back within the period of the last generation. The protest 
of the poet Rogers has often been quoted : ‘ C6nte7np1aiel 
said he, * is bad enough, b’U balcony makes me sick.' Now- 
a-days cdyitemplate is the usual pronunciation, although the 
elder pronunciation is still used in poetry : 

When I contemplate all alone. In Memorianiy Ixxxii. 

Contemplating her own unworthiness. (1859), p. 29. 

The pronunciation of balcony, which seemed shch an 
abomination to Rogers, is now the only pronunciation ex- 
tant. The modern reader is absolutely taken aback when 
he comes upon halc6ny in ‘ John Gilpin ' : 

At Edmonton, his loving wife 
From the balcony spied 
Her lender husband, wondering much 
To see how he did ride. 

620. We often find the Americans outrunning us in our 
national tendencies. There are many instances in which 
they have thrown the accent back one syllable further than 
is usual in the old country. When we speak of St. Augus- 
tine, we put the accent on the second syllable, and we have 
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no idea of any other pronunciation. But in the following 
verse by Longfellow we have the name accented on the first 
syllable : 

Saint Augustine ! well hast thou said, 

That 0? our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 

Beneath our feet each deed of shame! 

In the same way they say d/Iy, invalid^ partisan^ not for 
the ancient weapon ‘pertuisan/ but for the more familiar 
word; and I am informed by Mr. Fraser^ that they also 
pronounce resources in a manner that would suggest the 
union of the French spelling of the word res sources^ with the 
English trisyllabic pronunciation. Most people in New 
England say vdgary^ instead of vagary 

621. Hitherto we have been chiefly concerned with that 
interpretative power of sound which we call Accent. We 
must now distinguish between accent and Emphasis. 

Accent is that elevation of the voice which distinguishes 
one part of a word from another part of the same word. 

Emphasis is a similar distinction made between one word 
and jther words in the same sentence. 

The*natural tone of symbolic words is low, ‘I came, I 
saw, I conquered.' No one would emphasize the pronouns 
here. The same may be observed of the pronouns in the 
following quotation: — ‘I went by, and lo, he was gone; 
I sought, him, but his place could no where be found.' — 
Psalm xxxvii. 37. 

But words of this rank may receive a rhetorical emphasis. 
The reply of Sir Robert Peel to Cobbett makes a good 
illustration : — ‘ Why does the honourable Member attack vie ? 


^ Not yet Bishop of Manchester when these pages were written. 
* North American Review, October, 1871. 
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I have done nothing to merit his assaults. I never lent him 
a thousand pounds.' Here the pronouns are emphasized, 
because there was an allusion to Mr. Burdett, who had 
lent Cobbett a thousand pounds, and. had been rewarded 
with scurrility. And this allusion supplied a tacit antithesis. 
Almost any word may be so placed as to be the bearer of 
emphasis. In proof of this an hexameter was once pro- 
duced with a and the emphasized : 

A man might have come in, but the man certainly never. 

This rhetorical emphasis can be contrived for most words. 
You can emphasize any word to which you can oppose a 
true antithesis. To the word one you can oppose in some 
instances the word twOy or any other number. Thus one 
may be emphasized : — ‘ I asked for one, you gave me two! 

And even the Indefinite Pronoun otie, which is usually 
toneless (476), will, if used with antithesis, carry emphasis 
and tone, as, ‘ One thinks this, and another thinks that.' 

622. A symbolic verb may be emphatic under the same 
conditions. I have often heard an old friend relate the fol- 
lowing, which he witnessed at an agricultural entertj^nment. 
A speaker was proposing the chairman's health, and in his 
eulogy, he said: — ‘I mean to say, Sir, that if more people 
was to do as you do, there wouldn't be so many do as they 
do do I ' In the final ‘ do do ' we have the same verb in two 
different powers, the first being highly symbolic,* and the 
second distinctly presentive. Now it has been said above 
that the more symbolic a word is, the less tone it carries. 
This general observation might seem to be contradicted 
by the present example, for it is plain to the ear of every 
reader that of the two words in ‘do do,* the farmer, that 
is to say, the more symbolic, is the more emphatic. But 
this is caused by the antithesis between that word and the 
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hypothetical ‘ was to do/ It is a disturbance of the intrinsic 
relative weight by rhetorical contrast. 

A toneless prefix may by antithesis lake accent, and if 
the compound of such a prefix happens to be constantly 
used with antithetic reference or association it may become 
an exception to its kind and develop into a full and 
lengthened syllable. The prefix re- is habitually proclitic, 
as in r^er, refit^ reform, refresh', but reflux makes a bold 
exception to the rule, and this is accounted for by its con- 
tinually standing opposed to flux. 

623. Emphasis, then, is a distinct thing from accent. 
Accent is an elevation of a syllabic above the rest of the 
word; emphasis is the elevation of a word over the rest 
of a phrase. But it should be noticed that, while there 
is this difference between emphasis and ^accent, they have 
always, in words of more than one syllable, an identity of 
incidence. The emphasis rests on the selfsame point as 
does the accent. We say indeed that the emphasis is on 
such and such a word, because by it one word is distin- 
guished above other words around it. But the precise place 
of the ^mphasis is there where the accent is, in all words 
that have an accent ; that is to say, in all words that have 
more than one syllable. In the case of a polysjdlablc, which 
has more than one accented syllabic, the emphasis falls on 
the syllable that has the higher tone. An accented luord ts 
emphasize by the intensification of its chief accent. 

In Acts xvii. 28 , 'for we arc also his offspring,' the 
emphatic word is ' offspring/ A reader who enters into the 
spirit of the reasoning will markedly distinguish . the word 
'offspring/ And he will do so by enhancing the pitch of 
that acute accent which already raises the first syllable above 
the second. 

624. Where a. polysyllable, like elementary, has two accents, 
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the emphasis heightens the tone of that which is already 
the higher. In a sentence like this, ‘ I was not speaking of 
grammar schools, but of elementary schools/ the rhetQrical 
emphasis falling on elementary will heighten the tone of the 
third syllable. And this may affect the quantity, by length- 
ening the vowel which bears the stress of accent and emphasis 
together. In asseveration, we may hear such a syllable very 
sensibly lengthened, as thus : ‘ I beg leave once more to 
repeat, that I was speaking only of ele-mae-ntary schools.* 
The syllable is isolated and elongated very paarkedly, when 
emphasis is exaggerated into stress. 

626. In living languages accent and emphasis are un- 
written. The French accents have but secondarily to do 
with the accentuation of the language, and belong primarily 
to its etymology and orthography. In Greek, as transmitted 
to us, the accents are writ’.en, but they were an invention of 
the grammarians of Alexandria. In the Hebrew Bible, not 
only are the accents written, but likewise the emphasis; 
these signs are, however, no part of the original text, but 
a scholastic notation of later times. 

Written accents are very useful as historical guides to a 
pronunciation that might be lost without them. But for the 
exercise of a living language they are undesirable. All 
writing tends to become traditional, and characters once 
established are apt to survive their signification. Had our 
language been accentuated in the early printed kooks, we 
should have had in them a treasure of information indeed, 
but it would have been misleading in modern times, and 
probably it would have cramped the natural development 
of the language. For example, we now say whdtso and 
whdsOf but in early times it was wkatsd and whos6. This 
change is in natural and harmonious keeping with the 
changes that have taken place in the relative values and 
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functions of the words entering into these compounds. At 
the date of the combination, zoAo and what were Indefinite 
pronouns, and as such 'were toneless and enclitic; while 
so took the lead in thought and carried the accent. Mean- 
while who and what have risen in importance, and so has 
declined. Here, therefore, we see the accent in its office 
as an interpreter and illustrator. A survival of the emphasis 
on so occurs in The Faery Queene, iii. 2.7: 

By sea, by land, where so they may be mett. 

620. It is in our old Saxon literature that we find the 
accentuation signalised in the most remarkable manner. The 
alliteration of the Saxon poetry not only gratified the ear 
with a resonance like that of modern rhyme, but it also had 
the rhetorical advantage of touching the accented or emphatic 
words ; falling as it did on the natural summits of the con- 
struction, and tinging them with the brilliance of a musical 
reverberation. 

Alliteration was not strictly confined to the initial letter of 
the word ; where the first syllable was toneless, the alliteration 
playi^d on the initial letter of the second syllable : and this 
rule is iDoth ancient and natural. We see an example of it 
in the first word of the following line : 

Avaunt this vile abuse of pictured page! — Wordsworth. 

The manner of the Saxon alliteration may be seen in the 
following"' staves from the Fight of Maldon, which have re- 
tained their alliteration in Mr. Freeman’s version, in his 
‘Old English History for Children': 

wtgan wtgheardne, A warman hard in war; 

se waes hiten Wulfstin. he hight Wulfstan. 

hile to h&me, Hale to home, 

ot56e ‘t>n here cringan. or in the host cringe. 

m6d sceal ]>6 mire, Mood shall the more be, 

])e fire msegen lytlaff. as our main lessens. 
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027. Had we continued to be isolated from the Roman- 
esque influence, like the people of Iceland, we might 
have developed this form of poetry into something of the 
luxuriance and technical precision which it has attained 
in Icelandic literature, as described in the preface to Mr. 
Magnusson*s ‘Lilja,* 1870. 

Since we have adopted the French principles of poetry, 
alliteration has retired into the background. As late as the 
fourteenth century we find it pretty equally matched as a 
rival with the iambic couplet in rhyme; but within that 
century the victory of the latter was assured. By Shak- 
speare’s time alliteration was spoken of as a whimsical 
curiosity. The pedantic Holofcrnes says he will ‘ affect the 
letter,’ that is to say compose verses with alliteration : 

Hoi, I will something affect the letter, for it argues facilitie. 

Loties Labour's lost^ iv, 2. 

028. Rut even when it ceased to be recognized, it managed 
notwithstanding to retain a certain vogue in our poetry. 
‘Alliteration’s artful aid" is still found to be a real auxiliary 
to the poet, which, sparingly and unobtrusively used, has 
often an artistic effect, while its agency is almost unfioticcd. 
Shakspeare himself provides us with some very pretty 
samples of alliteration: 

If what in rest you haue, in right you hold. 

King John, iy. 2. 55. 

Fear’d by their breed, and famous for their birth. 

King Richard //, ii. i. 52. 

One of the boldest poets in its use is Spenser, as — 

Much daunted with that dint licr sense was daz’d. 

Add faith unto your force, and be not faint. 

Sober he seemde, and very sagely sad. 

The Faery Queefte, i. i. 18, 19, 29. 
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Alliteration is found in every poet : 

Yet held it more humane, more heavenly, first 
By winning words to conquer willing hearts. 

John Milton, Paradise Regainedy i. 221. 

The French came foremost, battailous and bold. 

Fairfax, Tassoy i. 37. 

Talk with such toss and saunter with such swing. 

Crabbe, Parish Register y Part II. 

The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

Gray, Klegy. 

Weel waled were his wordies I ween. 

Joanna Baillie, Woo'd and Married and a\ 

A very good example, and one which, from the coin- 
cidence of the emphasis with the alliteration, recalls the 
ancient models, is this from Cowper’s ‘Garden': 

He settles next upon the sloping mount, 

•Whose sharp declivity shoots off secure 
From the dash’d pane the deluge as it falls. 

The ‘ Christian Year' affords some graceful examples : 

*Yc whose hearts are beating high 
With the pulse of Poesy. Palm Stmday. 

The c^ncient practice of alliteration has had some per- 
manent effects on the stock phraseology of the language. It 
was the old poetic sound that formed and guaranteed against 
the ravages of time such standard couplings as these : 

But and ben. 

Cark and care. 

Chick nor child. 

■ Fear nor favour. 

Have and hold. 

Holt and heath* 

House and home. 

Kith and kin. 

Rhyme and reason. 

S S 
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Safe and sound. 

Sick nor sorry. 

Stock and stone. Hetidyng 14. 

True as touch. Faery Queene, i. 3. 2. 

Watch and ward. 400 . Faery Queene, ii. 9, 25. 

Weal and woe. 

Weald and wold. Longfellow, Olafxy, 

Wise and wary. Prologue, 1 . 312. 

Wit and wisdom. Orm. 15986. 

Wind and weather. 

The alliterative phrase sooih to say is the only place in 
which the old word sooth survives in its simple form: — 
there are however the compounds forsooth and soothsayer. 
In Saxon times the legal phraseology was sometimes yoked 
together by alliteration, ai in those famous formylse which 
outlived their significance, anb 0oc, toll anb team. Next 
we see it in heraldic mottoes, as at Winchester, Manners 
niakyth man', and at Mells, Time trieth troth, • 

A little attention might discover more instances, shewing 
how dear to humanity is the very jingle of his speejeh, and 
how he loves, even in his riper age, to keep up a phantom of 
that harmony which in his infancy blended sound and sense 
in one indistinguishable chime. 667. 

629. The various kinds of by-play in poetry, such as 
alliteration, rhyme, and assonance, seem all to harmonise 
with the accentuation. While alliteration belongs naturally 
to a language which tends to throw its accent as far back 
as possible towards the beginning of the word, rhyme and 
assonance suit those which lean- towards a terminal accentua- 
tion. Hence alliteration is the domestic artifice of Teutonic 
poetry, as rhyme and assonance are of the Romanesque. 
Rhyme has indeed won its way, not only in English, but in 
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nearly all our other dialects ; still it is in Romance literature 
that we must observe it, if we would see it in the full swing 
which it enjoys only in its native element. 

630 . Let us conclude this section with an observation 
^of a rhetorical kind in regard to the illustrative energies of 
sound. 

A rich and various modulation is the correlative of a richly 
variable collocation in matter of syntax. One illustration of 
this may be gathered from the fact that all languages use 
greater freedom of collocation in poetry than in prose ; that 
is to say, in the more highly modulated literature the freedom 
of displacement is greater. Anything like the following 
would be simply impossible in English prose: 

Who meancs no guile be giiilcd soonest shall. 

The Pacry Queene, iii. i. 54. 

Another illustration may be found in the fact that the most 
musical languages use the extremest liberty of collocation. 
How strangely variable was the collocation of the classical 
languages is pretty well known to all of us, whose education 
consisted largely in ‘ construing Greek and Latin,* that is to 
say, in bringing together from distant parts of the sentence 
the words that belonged to one another functionally. If we 
have in lilnglish less of such violent and apparently arbitrary 
displacements, it should be remembered that we also have 
less of musical animation to render justice withal to the 
signification of such displacements. And further, if the 
modern languages generally have less variation of arrange- 
ment than the ancient classics had, it is supposed that even 
the most musical of the modern languages are less musical 
than were, the Greek and Latin. But in this sovereign 
quality of music a language is not doomed to be stationary. 
There is a progress in this no less than in syntax. And 

s s 2 
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as an argument that musical progress has been made in 
English, we have only to reflect how recent is the public 
sense of modulation, and the general demand that is made 
for ‘ good reading/ All things are double over against one 
another; and the demand for well-modulated reading is 
one indication that the power and range of modulation is 
progressing. And with this modulatory progress there is 
certainly a collocatory progress afoot. The proofs are not 
perhaps very conspicuous, but they are visible to those who 
look for them, demonstrating that a greater elasticity and 
freedom of displacement (so to speak) are being acquired 
by the English language. 

631 . The following quotation affords an example of the 
point and force that may be gained by displacement ; — 

hy us. 

The sphere of onr belief is much more extensive than the sphere of 
our knowledge; and therefore, when I deny that the infinite can by us 
be known, I am far from denying that by us it is, must, and ought to 
be, believed. — Sir William Hamilton. 

In public speaking such a displacement wpuld seem 
stilted, and it would have a bad effect unless it were borne 
out by a modulation of more than ordinary interpretative 
power. 

The illustrative utterance of the English language is worthy 
of attention in the interest of national culture ; for if •all who 
have something profitable to say were skilful modulators of 
their mother tongue, they would find more docility in the 
ranks of the popular audience, and better speed that moral 
improvement which lightens the cares and the expense of 
government. ‘ The famous Bishop of Cloyne seems to have 
been fully convinced of this, when among his other queries, 
■ he put the following one : Q. Whether half the learning of 
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these kingdoms be not lost, for want of having a proper 
delivery taught in our schools and colleges ? ' ^ 

This query of Bishop Berkeley’s seems to imply that the 
modulation which makes the beauty of Language ought 
always to accompany cultivated speech; — that such accom- 
paniment renders it more agreeable and more persuasive, 
more effective also for the conveyance of meaning and the 
diffusion of knowledge ; — that a melodious command of the 
mother tongue is the natural and proper finish of a high 
education, and that something is wanting to the humanizing 
instrumentality of Speech unless it have the support and 
illustrative cooperation of Noble Sound. 

2. Of Sound as a Formative Agency. 

032. Already in the previous section it has incidentally 
appeared that we have a number of set and established 
phrases whose form has been determined by the poetic usage 
of Alliteration. This is but one among many instances 
in which a formative influence has been exercised upon 
Language by conditions of musical Sound. The power of 
Sound to alter words and phrases is that which we have now 
to consider. The attention must be directed first to the 
accentuation and its consequences. 

I. The simplest instance is where the accent has a con- 
servativ<? effect upon the accented syllable, while the un- 
accented syllable gradually shrinks or decays. Thus, in the 
word goodwt/e the accented syllable was preserved in its 
entirety, while the second syllable shrank up into such little- 
ness as we are familiar with in the form of goo^. This is 
a plain example of a transformation conditioned by the 


* Thomas Sheridan, Lectures on the Art of Readings 1787 ; p. 117. 
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incidence of sound. Similarly daisy n-asoES eage. In Ame- 
rican literature the word grandsire has assumed the form 
of grandsir from the same cause ^ The accented syllable 
remains complete, while the unaccented dwindles. 

Viewing their townsman in this aspect, the people revoked the 
courteous doctorate with which they had hitherto decorated him, and 
now knew him most familiarly as Grandsir Dolliver. . . . All the 

younger portion of the inhabitants unconsciously ascribed a sort of aged 
immortality to Grandsir Dolliver^s infirm and reverend presence. — 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 

The action of this principle is well seep in the trans- 
formation of words from Latin into French, where the un- 
accented parts have often lost their distinct syllabification, 
and the syllable accented in Latin has almost become the 
whole word in French. Thus ange (angelus), compte 
(edmputum), dette (ddbitum), porche (pdrticus). 

This eifect of the accei-^t must be particularly attended to, 
as presenting, perhaps, the best of all keys foi: explaining 
the transformations which Take place in language. Were 
we to disregard the influence of the laws of sound, and 
imagine that the syntax only was to be taken into considera- 
tion, we should sometimes be at a loss to understand why 
the most sense-bearing syllables have decayed, while the less 
significant ones have retained their integrity. The national 
and characteristic Scottish word u7ico is an instance. It is 
composed of un and couth^ the ancient participle of the 
verb cunnan^ ‘ to know.' So that uncouth meant ‘ unknown,’ 


^ Mr. Charles E. Stratton, of Boston, U.S., writes ; * The form 
grandsir is of common use only in the country districts and among the 
farming class (and only in New England, I think), and would never be 
used, except in quotation, by educated people.* That is to say, the 
literary has prevailed over the natural form in America just as it has 
with us in England. Already, so early as the fifteenth century, we find 
the form which is now discarded on both sides of the Atlantic. In that 
treasury of English, the Poston Letters, No. 225 (ed. Gairdner) it stands : 
' was marled to Sir Hug* Fastol^ graunsir to this same Thomas.* 
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‘unheard-of/ and consequently ‘strange/ In England the 
word has retained its original form, because the accent is 
on the second syllable; but in Scotland, the accent having 
been rhetorically placed on the first, and the word having 
been mostly used in such a position as to intensify the 
accent by emphasis, the second syllabic has coiled up into 
its present condition. 

Upon the same principle the Greek negative has lost its 
first syllable. The negative in modern Greek is biv, and this 
is a relic of the classical ovblv. Looking at ovbh we might 
be inclined to say that the essential power of that negative 
is stored up in the first syllable, while the second is a mere 
expletive or appendage. From this point of view it would 
be unaccountable how the first part should perish and the 
second remain. But if we consider that the first is the 
elder part, and that the second was added for the sake of 
emphasis, it- is plain that the second part would carry the 
accent, as indeed the traditional notation represents it. 

And this explains the nature of Aphseresis or, as it is 
by Dr. Murray more commodiously termed, Aphesis; the 
dropping away of a toneless prefix or first syllable. In the 
Saxon period we took episcopus from Latin, but we made it 
Biscop bishop. Thus also down (for adown). The prefix 
(JE- was thus lost, and it only survives in a very few words 
as y- or or e- (006 a). In some cases however it left its 
trace in^he sense. Our verb win represents not winnan 
but GEWiNNAN. The connexion between the ancient and the 
modern word cannot be understood without noticing this 
fact, and the instance is not solitary. L^sage neglected a 
toneless ge- when its syntactic force was effete. 

Romanip examples of the same action are seen in peal 
apel, raiment araiment, squire (esquire), vow aboto. 

2. So far we have been considering the formative effect 
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of accent in the simplest class of instances, — those namely 
where the accented syllable retains its integrity, while the 
unaccented seems to wither, as it were, by neglect. We 
now proceed to a somewhat more complicated phenomenon. 
The accent does not always prove so conservative in its 
operation. It is like wind to fire ; a moderate current of air 
will keep the fire steadily burning, but if the air be applied in 
excess, it will subdue the flame which it nourished before. 
So with the accent ; if it be highly intensified it will not 
conserve, but rather work an alteration in. the syllable to 
which it is applied. 

A ready instance of the effect of an accent in altering the 
form of a syllable may be seen in the word gospel. The 
word is composed of good and spel ; but the first syllable has 
been reduced to its present proportion by * correption,' if we 
may revive the very happ} Latin term by which a shortened 
syllable was said to be seized or snatched. 

Other familiar instances are gossip God sib, shepherd sheep 
herd, Whitsunday White Sunday, wisdom^ usual 

pronunciation of vineyard. In all these we see the accented 
syllable has suffered alteration through its accentuatiop. 

When we seek the cause why accent should have operated 
in manners so opposite, we shall probably find that the 
diversity of result is due to a difference of situation in the 
usual employment of the composite. A word, for instance, 
whose lot it was to be often emphasized would naftirally be 
the more liable to correption of its accented syllable. 

3. As we have seen that each of the syllables of a di- 
syllabic word may be in different manners affected by the 
accent, so we may next observe that both of these changes 
may sometimes be found in one and the same word. 

The word housewife is often pronounced huzif and this 
pronunciation is the traditional one. The full pronunciation 
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of all the letters in housewife is not produced by the natural 
action of the mother tongue, but by literary education. 
Regarding hu^if then, as the natural and spontaneous 
utterance of the word, we see that both syllables have 
suffered alteration. The attenuated condition of the second 
syllable is accounted for by the absence of the accent ; while 
the first syllable has suffered from an opposite cause, namely, 
the intensification produced by the accent. And when, 
through the beat of metre, the accent becomes emphasis, 
we find the first syllable spelt with correption, even in 
literature : 

The sampler, and to teizc the huswives wooll. 

John Milton, Comus^ 751 (cd. Tonson, 1725). 

The name of Shakspeare, it is well known, appears with 
many variations of orthography. The most curious perhaps 
of all its forms is that of Shaxper^, which exhibits both sides 
of the double action now described. In Shaxper we see that 
each of the two syllables is shrunken, but from opposite 
causes. The first syllable is compressed by the intensifying 
power of the accent, while the second syllable is impaired by 
reason^of the languor of a toneless position. 

633. These changes, which thus result from accentuation, 
sometimes run into curious phonetic distortions. Standish is 
the name of a place in Gloucestershire, but it is better known 
as a man's name in the poetry of Longfellow. The word is 
an altercfl form of ‘ Stonehouse,' or rather of stanhOs, which 
was its ancient shape. Here the accented syllable has put 
forth an excrescent d, and the languid syllable an excres- 
cent H. 

A number of transformations arc only to be accounted for 

' Shakespeareana Genealogica, by G. R. French. 1869. Still more 
strange is Shaxberd, about which Mr. II. Bradley wrote in * The 
Academy,* March, 1887. 
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by accentual conditions. *Such are Ashelton for Etchilhampton 
(Wilts), Benson for Bensington, Cheesey for Chelsea, Ciceier 
for Cirencester, Nursling Nutscilling, Ransom for E.am- 
pisham (Dorset), Posset for Portishead, Sunnocks for Seven- 
oaks, Yarnton for Erdington (near Oxford), Yenion for Erd- 
ington ; and so the ancient ClatfordtOn is now Claverton. 
The following question is laid in Queen Anne's time : 

Candishy Chumley. 

Why should we say goold and write gold, and call china chayny, and 
Cavendish Candish, and Cholmondeley Chumley ?-^W. M. Thackeray, 
Esmond^ Bk. III. ch. iii. 

634. The common formula Good bye has come out of 
‘ God be with ye.' This has been caused by two accentual 
elevations around which the parts have coagulated. Shak- 
speare has * God buy you.' 

With this example we may assoeiate a certain excess of 
clustering words together in pronunciation which is observable 
in English country places. I often find it hard to understand 
the name of a rustic child, because the child utters Christian 
and surname together as one word. One little girl I well 
remember how she puzzled me by repeatedly telling me she 
was called ‘ Anook.' I had to make further enquiries before 
I learnt that this represented Ann Hook. The surname was 
accented, the first name being enclitic^; as in the instance 
following : 

However, Miss Max had adopted Jameskennet (she alwa^ said the 
name as one word), and he had been a great comfort to them all. — 
L. Knatchbull-Hugessen, The Affirmative. 

The word hobgoblin owes its unity to this accentual habit. 

' The same cause reduced the Numeral An to the Indefinite Article 
tin or d. 498. That this loss of bulk was not due to the dwindling of 
the signification, is evident by the fact that in certain phrases the same 
change has taken place while the word has retained the sense of a 
Numeral. 499. 
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It means the goblin called Rob or \{oh, the household elf 
called Robin Goodfellow. 

It is to smartness of accent that wc must attribute the 
formation of well-compacted words out of composite ele- 
ments. This results from the adhesion of low-toned words 
to those which are higher toned, to words rendered eminent 
and attractive by a superiority of accent. Thus, if the word 
iBO resolves itself into three ancient words severally repre- 
sented by the three letters of which the word is now com- 
posed, and if these three words once stood free of each other 
in this order— GO will i, it was because of the accentual pre- 
eminence of GO that the other two words first of all began to 
lean enclitically on it, and at length were absorbed into unity 
with it. 

The vexed question of aUto (606 a) is no question of 
etymology or parsing, but wholly of accent. It may be 
stated thus: — Had not the adverb al been so elevated by 
accent as to draw and attach the prefix to enclitically to 
itself and free it from brafec — ^wilh this result, that the phrase 
which in its first accentual condition was al tO:=bralte gradu- 
ally passed into a second accentual condition, namely, aUto 
braie ? 

636. As the action of sound is a matter of great conse- 
quence in the shaping of words, so also we may detect a like 
power w'orking to effect transpositions in phraseology. Why 
do peoplR often say ‘ bred and born ' instead of ‘ born and 
bred,' except that they like the sound of it better ? There is 
in most newspapers a quarter which is thus headed: — Births^ 
Marriages^ and Deaths, But in conversation it is hardly ever 
heard in this form. The established colloquial formula is : — 
Births, Deqths and Marriages, Now it is plain that the 
latter does violence to the order of nature which the printed 
formula observes. Whence then has this inconsequence 
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arisen? Solely, as it *seems, from the fact that the less 
reasonable order offers the more agreeable cadence to the 
ear. 

Enough has been said to shew that the shaping of words 
and phrases is not always to be accounted for upon grounds 
of reason, but often by reference to the formative agency 
of Sound. 


3. Of Sound as an Instinctive Object of Attrac- 
tion AND Delight. 

830. Our path leads us more and more away from the 
conscious action of man in the development of speech, to 
mark how the sentient and instinctive tendencies of his nature 
claim their part in the great result. There is observable 
a certain drawing towards a fitness of sound ; that is to say, 
the speaker of every stage and grade strives after such an 
expression as shall erect his language into a sort of music 
to his own ear. And this is reached when harmony is 
established between the meaning and the sound ; that is to 
say, when the sound strikes the ear as a fit accompaniment 
to the thought. It is a first necessity in language, that it 
should gratify the car of the speaker. 

637. As the savage and the civilised man have different 
standards of music, so have they different standards of what 
is harmonious in their speech. Civilised nations*’ are con- 
verging towards an agreement on both these heads ; but they 
will sooner be at one on the matter of music than they will 
on the modulation of speech. Of these two, music is the 
simpler, and the more amenable to scientific treatment^. In 


^ See a very taking note on music, speech, and the song of birds, in 
Appendix to A Year with the Birds, By an Oxford Tutor, 1886. 
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the very elements of the melody oT language, namely the 
tones which are proper to the several vowels, there is an 
hereditary difference which, though of the most delicate and 
subtle kind, yet produces by combination wide divergences 
in the modulation of speech. Each separate nation has 
a musical pitch of its own. Helmholtz has suggested that 
philologers should make use of musical notes to define the 
vocalic relations of languages and dialects. 

638. In consonants the difference of national standards 
is manifest. The Gothic ear enjoys a precipitous conson- 
antism, while the Roman family prefers a smooth and gentle 
one. And as a natural consequence of this difference, we, 
when we were most Gothic, could endure an abruptness of 
consonants which now that we have been frenchified in our 
tastes, is displeasing to our national ear." 

Thus, we now count it vulgar to say ax, and yet this 
sound was quite acceptable to the most cultivated Saxon. 
We have transposed the consonants, and instead of h we 
say instead of ax we say as^; and we prefer /us^s to 
T'JXAS. In like manner, we now say ^rass, cress, where the 
old forms were gjeks , ciKRS^. 

There is observable at different eras in the language of 
a nation a certain revolution of taste in regard to sounds; 
and this exhibits itself in modifications of the vowel-system, 
and in conversions or transpositions of old-established con- 
sonantisms. It is not possible (aj)parcntly) to reduce such 
cases to any other principle than this, — that it has pleased 
the national ear that it should be so. 

639, This national taste is inherited so early, and rooted 

^ Reversel!^, however, we say dtrd, third, cart, in preference to the old 
forms BRiD, THRIDDE, CR-<ET. Possibly cart has been touched by 
OF, oarrette, still used in Picardie (says Roquefort) for charrette. 
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SO deep in the individual, that it becomes part of his nature, 
and forms the starting-point of all his judgments as to what 
is fitting or unfitting in the harmony of sound with sense. 
The association between his words and his thoughts is so 
intimate, that to his ear the words seem to give out a sound 
Mike' the thing signified; and that, even where it is an 
abstract idea or some other creation of the mind. So that it 
becomes a difficult matter to say how far certain words are 
really like certain natural sounds ; or whether it is only an 
inveterate mental association that makes usr think so. This 
is a difficulty which lies at the root of the onomatopoetic 
theory of the origin of language. That theory appeals to a 
sense which we have of likeness between many of our words 
and the natural sounds of the things signified. Authors 
have given lists of \yords which, in their opinion, had an 
•onomatopoetic origin. That is to say, they were coined at 
a blow in imitation of audible sounds, or they can at least 
be traced back to such a coinage. But such words are often 
resoluble into earlier forms, w^hich had meanings widely 
distinct from the present meanings ; and the onomatopoetic 
appearances are the results of that instinctive. attei?,tion to 
fitness of sound, which is one of the habitual accompani- 
ments of linguistic development. An onomatopoetic writer 
says, — 

From pr, or prut, indicating contempt or self-conceit, copies proud, 
pride, &c. 

From fie, we have fiend, foe, feud, foul, Latin putris, Fr, puer, filth, 
fulsome, fear. 

From smacking the lips we get yKvicvSj dulcis, lick, like. 

We shall all as Englishmen be ready to acknowledge that 
proud and pride do sound like the things signified^ But how 
are we to reconcile the supposed onomatopoetic origin of 
these words with the fact that they have an earlier history, 
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which leads us far enough out of the track of the idea here 
assigned to pr, 

640. It is not too much to say that all the above examples 
rest upon the ground of a superficial appearance, and that 
their onomatopoetic origin will not bear inspection. The 
word like is here derived from the sound of smacking the 
lips. It is in fact the Saxon word for body l!c, which in 
German is to this day leich, pronounced almost exactly as 
our like. Great as the distance may seem between ‘ body ' 
and the ‘ liking * of taste, there is but one middle term be- 
tween these extremes. From ‘substance* to'* similitude* the 
transition is familiar ; and so uc * body * easily produced the 
adjective like. That likeness breeds liking is proverbial. 

One of the words which has been thought to favour the 
onomatopoetic theory is squirrel. If this word had been 
destitute of a pedigree, and had been dashed off at a moment 
of happy invention, then its evidence might have been in- 
voked in that direction. But when we perceive that it has 
a long Greek pedigree, and that the idea upon which the 
word was moulded was that of ‘ umbrella-tail *, we can only 
marvel* at the happy sonorous fitness of the word to express 
the manners of the funny little creature, after the etymology 
had been forgotten; and we must allow that somewhere in 
the speech-making genius there lives a faculty which concerns 
itself to seek the means of harmony between sound and 
sense. * 

641. It would indeed be too much to say that the basis of 
this harmony is not in any absolute relations between things 
and ideas on the one hand, and sounds on the other. But 
this may be said, — that while such absolute relations have 
been oftei\ maintained with a certain show of reason, there 
has not as yet been any proof within the cognizance of science. 
It seems rather as if each race had its own fundamental 
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notions of harmony, and as if the consonance of words were 
continually striving to adapt itself to these with a sort of 
unconscious accommodation. Well as squirrel seems to us 
to harmonise with its object, we cannot doubt that in the 
judgment of a Red Indian it would sound very inappropriate, 
and that he would think Adjidaumo much more to the point : 

Boys shall call you Adjidaumo, 

Tail in air the boys shall call you. 

H. W. Longfellow, Song" of Hiawatha. 

Language is beyond all doubt imitatiNje. The Hindus 
have a drum they call iom-tom^ and this word is surely imita- 
tive. So much we may venture to assume without any know- 
ledge of their speech. But whether the word originated in 
imitation is a very different question, and one which demands 
for its answer a close examination of the Hindu and perhaps 
other languages besides. Words may be imitative without 
having originated in an act of imitation. A connection has 
too hastily been assumed between imitation and initiation. 
On the fifth bell in Dunkerton Church, Somersetshire, be- 
sides the record, ‘Thomas Bilbee cast all we, 1732 ,^ are 
found the lines: — 

Harkc how the chiriping Treable sound so clear, 

W hile Towelling Tom com tombeling in the reare. 

This is manifestly imitative ; the sequence ‘ tom com tombe- 
ling ' has a sonorous motive as plainly as the Indian tom-tom. 
Yet the imitation has nothing to say to the origin of the 
words, whereof the first is Semitic, the second Teutonic, and 
the third Romanic. 

042. Our present interest in the onomatopoetic theory is 
however rather incidental'. It bears by its very existence 

^ Whoever would leam more about the onomatopoetic. theory, may 
find all that can be said for it in the philological writings of Mr. 
Hensleigh Wedgwood ; and there is a criticism of the theory by Prof. 
Max Muller in Lecture ix. of his First Series. 
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a valuable testimony to that^principle which we are just now 
concerned to establish. That men of cultivated faculties 
should be able to perceive throughout language such a har- 
mony of the sound of words with their sense, that they not 
only would rest satisfied with an account of the origin of 
language which referred all to external «ound, but that it 
appears to them the most rational explanation. This is a 
great testimony to the important share which sentieiicy has 
had in the shaping of language. 

At every stage in the development of every word, there are 
some possible variations, or alternative modes of utterance ; 
and before a form is definitely established, it must have been 
(however unconsciously) recognised as the best for that par- 
ticular purpose of all those that were in the field of choice ; 
and among the qualifications and conditions of the com- 
petition, the satisfaction of the ear has never been absent, 
though it may have been little noticed. 

When we speak of the satisfaction of the ear, we of course 
mean a mental gratification ; namely, that which arises from 
a sense of harmony between voice and meaning. There is 
a pleasure in this, and as there is a pleasure in it, so there is 
naturally a preference for it, and, Other things being equal, 
the utterance which gives this pleasure will survive one that 
gives it not. 

Of this constant attraction the best illustrations are now 
no longef to be sought in the vocabulary, but in the greater 
efforts of the genius of speech. Accompanying language at 
every stage, it reveals itself most avowedly in its maturest 
forms. It has become an axiom that the motion of poetry 
should keep pace with the thought : if the subject is toilsome, 
then 

l^e line too labours, and the verse runs slow. 

Taking it then as certain, that there is in speech a striving 
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after this alliance of Sound, we nfhst next observe the varying 
ways it has of displaying itself in the successive stages of the 
development of human speech. It does not always occupy 
the same ground. The English language has passed that 
stage in which words are palpably modified to meet the require- 
ments of the ear. And accordingly, those who make lists of 
words in support of the onomatopoetic theory, will be found 
to lean greatly to old-fashioned and homely and colloquial 
words, in short to such words as figure but little in the fore- 
front of modern English literature. They hre the offspring 
of a period when the chime of the word was more aimed 
at than it now is. And in some ancient literatures this 
'onomatopoeia' is in greater vigour than in English. 

643. Most abounding in examples of this kind is the 
Hebrew language, where we have a divine literature that was 
formed under the conditions now spoken of; that is to say. 
while the language was still sensitive to the chime of its 
words. It is no mere illusion which causes even a slightly 
imbued Hebrew scholar to feel that in the kindly, soothing, 
‘ nocturne ’ sound of IcCilah^ the Hebrew word for night, there 
is a suggestion of that thought which some have supposed 
to be etymologically expressed by the Greek tixfypbvrf, the 
thought which is thus rendered in familiar lines from the 
Hebrew fountain : 

And from the due returns of night 

Divine instruction springs. c 

The Hebrew word for righteousness, tsMdkah, has a 
melody which chimes admirably with the idea. Whatever 
beauty of thought is embodied in the Themis and Dike and 
Astrgea of the Greek personifications, may all be heard -in 
the sound of the Hebrew tsedakah, Noi* is this mere fancy. 
That the word spoke not to the mind alone through the 
ear as a mere channel, hut that the sound of the word had 
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a musical connotation for tl!b mental ear of the Hebrew, we 
have such evidence as the case admits of. We find it set 
against the cry of the oppressed iseghdkah, where the dental 
has been exchanged for the most grating of gutturals, repre- 
sented here by gh. In fact, there is a stage in language 
when the musical appropriateness of the word is a chief care. 
This is the stage of the Hebrew antitheses and parallelisms. 
In the following passage, not only is there the contrast 
already described, but also that of mishpat judgment, with 
mispach oppression, and here also the gentle sound of the 
dental is changed to the harsher guttural, though of a milder 
sort than in the other instance : 

He looked for judgment {mishpat)^ but behold oppression {mispack); 
for righteousness (Js^dkah\ but behold a cry {tscghdkak ). — Isaiah v, 7. 

644. This class of cases has beenr sometimes incon- 
siderately treated as if they approached in some sort to the 
nature of the paronomasia or pun. But no two things 
could be more distinct. The pun rests on a duplicity of 
sense under unity of sound, and it is essentially of a 
laughter-provoking nature, because it is a wanton rebellion 
against, the first motive of speech, whereby diversity of sense 
induces diversity of sound, that the sound may be an echo 
to the sense. 

A few years ago, in the time of spring, two men were 
riding together across the fields, and observing how backward 
the season was. Neither of them had seen the may-blossom 
yet. Presently one dashed ahead towards something white 
in a distant hedge, but soon turned round again, exclaiming 
to his companion : ‘ No, it is not the may, it is only the 
common sloe/ whereupon the ready answer came: ‘Then 
the may is uncommon slow!’ That is a pun, where the 
unity of sound between widely different words is suddenly 
and surprisingly fitted into the sense of the conversation. 

T t 2 
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Different, but akin, is the Dofble-meaning, where the two 
senses of an identical word are played upon. Mr. Wadge, 
in his speech of thanks on the occasion of a presentation 
banquet in his honour, at the Albion, June i, 1866, was 
dilating on the interest he had taken from earliest youth in 
the study of mineral deposits ; how he found matter even in 
his school-books to feed this enthusiasm ; how his favourite 
passage in Lucretius had been that about the discovery of 
metals. This being delivered with some intenseness, was 
pleasantly relieved by the ensuing remark,* that only in one 
thing did the speaker differ from the poet. Lucretius de- 
plored that whereas in the good old time, brass was highly 
valued and gold disregarded, now all that was changed , — 
gold had dethroned brass, and the harder metal was of small 
account by the side of the softer ; 

I have nothing to say against gold, which certainly now, as when 
the poet wrote, is in summum honorem ; hnt 1 must say something for 
brass (Laughter). Whatever may have been the case when Lucretius 
wrote, it cannot now be truly said num jacet aes ; for in my experience 
brass is, next to gold, the greatest power that influences the world 
(Great cheers and laughter). 

Such are the Double-meaning and the Pun. But these 
things are very wide of the feature now under consideration. 
These are laughable from their eccentricity. They are funny 
because they traverse the first law of language in a playful 
manner. As an expression of wit they are perfectly legiti- 
mate only so long as the rhetoric of the language«turns on 
word-sound. In English these forms of wit are now but 
half-recognised, because the language has passed beyond 
that stage of which they were a wanton inversion. 

In contradistinction to all this, the Hebrew antitheses ar^c 
out of the legitimate exercise of the rhetorical properties of 
the language; and their very consonance with* the actual 
condition of the language is an element of their solemnity. 
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In every successive stag? of language there is a music 
proper to that stage ; and if we seek the focus of that music, 
we must watch the action of the language in its exalted 
.%ioods. When we see that the poetry and the oratory of a 
language avails itself largely of the contrast of word-sounds, 
we cannot doubt that the national ear is most alive to that 
particular form of speech-music which gives prominence to 
individual words. This is the case of the Hebrew paral- 
lelisms; and it is the key also to alliteration in poetry, 
where the echo of word to word is the sonorous organ of 
the poet. Here we may also instance Gender, the parent of 
Rhyme. Gender, whichT has perished in English, survives 
vigorously in German, not for its sense, but (besides force 
of habit) solely for its resonant Sound, which is often very 
gratifying. 385. 

But a period comes in the course of the higher develop- 
ment of language, when the sonorousness of words gives 
place to the sentiment of modulation, whereby a musical 
unity is given to the sentence like the unity of thought. It 
is to this that the foremost languages of the world, and the 
English language for one, have now attained. If we look at 
Saxon Literature, we see two widely different eras of language 
living on side by side, the elder form in the poetry, and the 
later one in the prose. The alliterative poetry belongs to an 
age in which the word-sound was the prominent feature ; 
the prosft is already far gone into that stage in which the 
sound of the word has fallen back and become secondary to 
the rhythm of the sentence. The development of rhythm 
had already become so full and ample by the time of the 
Conquest, that the restraint of metre was needful, and it was 
readily accepted at the hands of our French instructors. 
Rhyme also was adopted, not absolutely for the first time, as 
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rare examples occur before; but the general use of rhyme 
came in with metre under French influence* 

646. Rhyme is an attendant upon metre ; its offlcd is to 
mark the ‘verse’ or turn of the metre, where it begins again?. 
Rhyme is an insignificant thing in itself, as compared 
with alliteration: for whereas this is, as we have before 
shown, an accentual reverberation, and rests upon the most 
vital part of words ; rhyme is but a syllabic resonance, and 
rests most frequently upon syllables which are of secondary 
consideration. It is, however, otherwise important. Not 
only is it one among many evidences of a fondness in man 
for a sonorous accompaniment to his language, but inas- 
much as the turn of the verse is necessarily at a rhythmical 
division, rhyme is wedded to rhythm, and is rescued from 
being a mere external aT)pendage productive only of a sen- 
suous effect. The general acceptance of Rhyme is cor- 
relative with the modern progress of Rhythm^. 

Rhyme has developed its luxuriance in its native regions, 
that is to say in the Romanesque dialects. The rhyming 
faculty in our speech has suffered by deflexionization, and 
this is why the English language is found to be poor in 
rhymes when it is severely tested, as in the essay of trans- 
lating Dante in his own terza rima. 

Chaucer felt the difliculty of rhyming in English ; he could' 
not keep pace with the French rhymers : — 

Hit a grete penaunce, 

Syth ryme in Englissh hath such skarsete, 

To folowe worde by worde the curiosite 
Of Graunson, floure of them that make in Fraunce. 

The Compleynt of Mars and Venus. 

The German language has a greater command of this 

«) 

^ Mr. Oscar Wilde, in a rapturous celebration of Rhyme, said 
* rhynje, the one chord we have added to the Greek lyre .* — TJie Nine- 
teenth Century f July 1890, p. 127. 
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Romanesque ornament than English has. This is due to 
their conservation of Flexion. Rhyme is naturally at home 
in an inflected language. We may almost say that Flexion 
invites to Rhyme: and if in the medieeval Latin hymns, 
which are the earliest examples of Rhyme, the music of 
rhyme sometimes fails to please, it is just because the 
rhyming seems to come too cheap. 

646. Metre and rhythm must move together, in order to 
produce poetic harmony. The harmonious .working of metre 
with rhythm is best seen in the Homeric poems. Metre is 
to rhythm what logic is to rhetoric; what the bone frame 
of an animal is to its living form and elastic movements. 
As the bony structure of a beautiful animal is amply en- 
veloped; as the logic of a good discourse is there, but un- 
displayed, — so the metre of good poeUy is lost to the view, 
while the ear is entirely occupied with its rhythm. And as 
men use rhetoric before logic, so, likewise, did they use 
rhythm before metre. Metre may be artificially transplanted 
from one nation to another, as the French metre w^as trans- 
planted to our language. But rhythm is more deeply rooted 
in the^ace and nation, and though we have been using the 
French metre now for five centuries, we are as far away as 
ever from the rhythm of French versification. 

Rhythm is a national heritage, and the individual writer 
can only within a limited range play variations upon the 
natural rhythm of his mother tongue. Up to a certain point 
we give a poet the credit of his rhythm, as we do to Milton ; 
but the elemental stuff out of which it is made is rather an 
inheritance than a personal product. The poet is but the 
expositor of this innate music, his fame rests on the family 
approval. ^ Every man inherits a certain national intonation. 
This is that which is most ineradicable of all things which 
go to constitute language. This is that which we call the 
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brogue of the Irishman, the accent of the Scotchman, or of 
the Welshman. By great care and early training it may be 
disciplined out of an individual, but we have no experience 
^ of its wearing out of a population. The people of Devon, 
who hardly retain two Welsh words in their speech, have an 
intonation so peculiar, that it can only be interpreted as a 
relic of the otherwise extinct West-Welsh language. . 

Any one, with an ear for the melody of language, and 
with a heart accessible to romantic feelings, must be drawn 
towards the Irish people, if it were only for the singular and 
mysterious air which constitutes the melody of their speech. 
True, they speak Saxon now instead of Erse, but the rhythm 
is unshaken. It runs up into, and is indistinguishable from, 
that native music which is at once the surest exponent of 
national character and its most tenacious product, over- 
living the extinction of all other heirlooms. 

647. But while we acknowledge in rhythm something pro- 
founder than metre, we must not deny to the latter a certain 
magisterial and regulative function, which it obtains by its 
position and office. As the man of formulas often directs, 
and sometimes practically determines the aption pf his 
superior, the man of genius; so metre exercises a sort of 
judicature even over rhythm. Metre acts as a stiffener to 
the rhythm. It has on the one hand a repressive, and on 
the other a sustaining agency. It helps to sustain elevation, 
while it controls the natural swell of enthusiastic* rhythm. 
This constraint exercised by* metre over the rhythmical 
movement is least felt in blank verse, because terminal 
rhymes are like so many studs or clasps, pinning down the 
metre from point to point, and adding greatly to its strinr 
gency. And this relaxation is the cause why blank verse is 
so hard to sustain : — as in singing it is hard to sustain the 
pitch without instrumental accompaniment. 
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648. The relation of verse to syntax is undetermined. I'he 
line may end with a grammatical pause, or it may end in 
the middle of a phrase where the most lavish punctuationist 
could not bestow a comma. But yet it must never mar the 
rhythm : the turn of a verse must coincide with a rhythmical 
subdivision, and these are finer and more frequent than 
punctuation marks: 

So thy dark arches, London Bridge, bestride 
Indignant Thames, and part his angry tide. 

The poetry of the Anti-Jacobin is a good repertory for 
varieties of verse-making, because it contains lawless as well 
as lawful examples. In the above couplet the reader ^A^ill 
perceive that though there is not a grammatical division 
between the lines, there is a rhythmical one, and that there 
is a real gain to the effect by the Vbice being made to 
rest a perceptible time on ^bestride'; the modulation so 
obtained is a help to the picture on the imagination. 

One of the commonest means for producing the effect of 
drollery in verse, is by offending against this rule, and break- 
ing the verse in spite of rhythm. 

* Weary knife-grinder ! little think the proud ones. 

Who in their coaches roll along the turnpike- 
road, what hard work *tis crying all day ‘ Knives and 

Scissors to grind O I ’ 

In the old alliterative poetry, the turn of the verse was 
decided solely by the vaguer sentiment of rhythm, but in 
the ampler diction of modern times it hinges on the more 
exact and palpable framework of metre and rhyme. 

649. Of all the forms which the Romanesque metres have 
assumed in the English language the blank verse is that 
which we have most completely nationalized and made our 
own; and the probable explanation of this is, besides the 
scarcity of rhymes in our language, that Rhyme is loo 
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confining for our native rhythm, when it would put forth its 
full strength. On the other hand, Metre, without interrupting 
the rhythmic swing, does unquestionably help to sustain the 
elevation, by the way in which it brings out the subordinate 
pauses and finer articulations in the rhythm. I would ask 
the reader to consider the following lines, lending his ear 
especially to the verse-endings which close without punctua- 
tion : 

A gracious spirit o’er this earth presides, 

And o’er the heart of man : invisibly 
It comes, to works of unreproved delight, 

And tendency benign, directing those 

Who care not, know not, think not what they do. 

The talcs that charm away the wakeful night 

In Araby, romances; legends penned 

For solace by dim light of monkish lamps; 

Fictions, for ladies of their love, devised 
By youthful squires; adventures endless, spun 
By the dismantled w«'’rrior in old age, 

Out of the bowels of those very schemes 
In which his youth did first extravagatc; 

These spread like day, and something in the shape 
Of these will live till man shall be no more. 

Dumb yearnings, hidden appetites, are ours. 

And they iniist have their food. Our childhood sits, 

Our simple childhood, sits upon a throne 
That hath more power than all the elements. 

William Wordsworth, The Prelude^ fik. V. 

060 . Subject to the established conditions of versification, 
each poet plays upon the rhythm of his native tongue, and 
strives to produce a sound in harmony with his thought. In 
Milton's description of the cock, the rhythm is imitative : 

While the Cock with UVely din 
Scatters the rear of darkness thin ; 

And to the stack, or the Barn-door 
Stoutly struts his Dames before. — L* Allegro. 

All true poetry feels after, and grows towards, a responsive 
musical accompaniment, which sounds to the gar of the 
mind ‘ like ' the thing described, even though it should be the 
process of nature, which marches in silence. The following 
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lines, from an unknown poet, who signs G. M., displays this 
harmony of the rhythm with the description : — 

On that opposing hill, as on the stage 
Of rural theatre, or Virgil’s page, 

I watch the shifting scenes of country life, — 

Man’s patient labour and his world-old strife. 

First, the stout team drags on the biting plough ; 

Thro’ the hard clods it cuts and pierces slow ; 

The careful yeoman guides the furrow’d way, 

The rook succeeds, and lives another day. 

Then come the sowers, who with careless skill 
Scatter the grain and every fissure fill ; 

Then the light harrow the smooth soil restores, 

And soon the field feels life in all her pores. 

Next some bright morning, as I mark the scene, 

My fancy soothes me with a shade of green, 

. Which after every shower more vivid grows. 

Till em’rald brightly o’er the surface glows. 

Then yellow clothes the scene, and soon, too soon. 

Red ears bow heavy to the harvest moon. 

651. In making a poetical translation, the first thing is to 
get held of a melody. We feel the pitch of Dryden's muse 
in the following couplet from the opening of his ‘ .^neid ^ : 

From hence the line of Alban fathers come, 

And the long glories of majestic Rome. 

The metre, and even in some measure the grammar, must 
be secondary; without melody there is no rhythm, and 
therefore no unity. Your verses may parse, and they may 
scan, and be but doggerel after all. The master-principle 
is the rhythm. In the following lines from Mr. Griffith's 
translation of the Ramaydna, we have not only words and 
phrases *and metre, but we have also a rhythm, which gives 
the whole a unity and an individuality, making it ‘ like some- 
thing'; and we, who do not read Sanskrit, can enquire 
whether that is a faithful rendering of the effect of the 
Original : 

Balmy c^ol the air was breathing, welcome clouds were floating^ by, 

Humming bees with joyful music swelled the glad wild peacock’s cry. 

Their wing-feathers wet with bathing, birds slow flying to the trees 

Rested in the topmost branches waving to the western breeze. 
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But no English reader with a cultivated ear would be 
likely to ask whether the following bore any resemblance 
to Horace ; simply because, through lack of rhythm; it is 
shapeless, and it leaves on the mind no impression of having 
any likeness or similitude of its own : 

Methinks Dame Nature to discriminate 
What’s just from what’s unjust entirely fails ; 

Though doubtless fairly she can separate 

What’s good from what is bad, and aye prevails 
What to avoid, what to desire, to state ; 

And Reason cannot prove that in the scales 
The man who broke another’s cabbage-leaf 
Should weigh as guilty as the sacrilegious thief. 

662. Our language has passed on beyond the stage at 
which the chime of words is a care to the national ear, and 
finds its vital pleasure rather in that musical rhythm, which 
pervades the sentence and binds it into one. Ewald has 
happily described the perception of rhythm as Sinn ftirs 
Ganze, a feeling or Sentiment for the Whole. When the 
English language is now used so as to display a sonorous 
aptness in the words, we call it Word-painting. 

]\Iodern languages have a continuity of development and 
a flexibility of action, and growing out of these, a po^^er of 
following the movements of the mind, such as was never 
attained by the classical languages. If we take Demosthenes 
and Cicero as the maturcst products of the Greek and Latin 
languages, we feel that they do not attain to the range of 
the best modern European writers. Great elasticity, great 
plasticity, has been added to language by the development 
of symbolism; great acquisitions have been made both in 
the compass and in the rhythm of language. This displays 
itself chiefly in the higher oratorical efforts. The capacity 
of a language is seen best in the masterly periods of great 
orators. In our day we have heard much praise of short 
.sentences; and that praise for the most part has been well 
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bestowed. But when the mind of an original thinker burns 
with the conception of new thoughts, or the mind of the 
orator is aflame with the enthusiasm of new combinations 
and newly perceived conclusions, it is natural for them to 
overflow in long and elaborately subordinated sentences, 
which tax the powers of the hearer or reader to keep up 
with them. These are among the greatest efforts of mind, 
and their best expression naturally constitutes the grandest 
exhibition of the power of human speech; and this power 
has received great accessions by the modern development of 
Symbolism and an expanded Rhythm. 443. 

663. It is a gain to our general literaturS that the long 
sentence is but rarely used, for it is sorely out of place in 
ordinary writing, such as historical narrative, or any other 
kind that is produced at a moderate temperature. It ife the 
defect of Clarendon’s style that his sentences are too long 
for their energy. Long sentences are intolerable without 
enthusiasm. It is only under the glow of passion that the 
highest capabilities of a language are displayed. But the 
resources of modern syntax for continuous and protracted 
structure are so strong that to the beauty of the long sentence 
it is not necessary that the passion be at all furious, but only 
that the feeling be strong enough to sustain itself during the 
flight from one resting-place to another. The following four 
stanzas from In Memoriam constitute but one period, which 
though quiet enough is yet well sustained : 

LXXXV. 

I past beside the reverend walls 

In which of old I wore the gown ; 

I roved at random through the town, 

• And saw the tumult of the halls; 

«And heard once more in college fanes 

The storm their high-built organs make. 

And thunder-music, rolling, shake 

The prophets blazon’d on the panes ; 
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And caught once more the distant shout, 

The measured pulse of racing oars 
Among the willows; paced the shores 
And many a bridge, and all about 

The same gray flats again, and felt 

The same, but npt the same; and last 
Up that long walk of limes I past 
To see the rooms in which he dwelt. 

If we ask, What is this sustaining power, which bears 
along more than a hundred words in one movement, with 
all the unity of an individual organism ? the answer is, that 
it is Rhythm. 

664. If^^e want to see lengthiness of language carried out 
to an extreme and exaggerated development, unsupported, 
unconcentrated and unbalanced by rhythm, we have only to 
read a legal document, such as a marriage settlement, or 
a release of trust. OftcLx whole lines are mere strings of 
words, till the reader’s head swings with the fluctuations of 
the unstable element, and, like a man at sea, or in a balloon, 
he longs to plant his feet on terra jirma. The following is 
an exact quotation from a document to which the author was 
a party 

And also of from and against all and all m^ner of actions and suits 
cause and causes of action and suit reckonings debts duties claims and 
demands whatsoever both at Law and in Equity which they the said 
releasing and covenanting parties or any or either of them their or any 
or either of their heirs executors administrators or assigns or any other 
person or persons whomsoever {sic) claiming or who shall or may at any 
time hereafter claim by from through under or in trust for thftn him or 
her or any or either of them may or can have claim challenge or de- 
mand of from or against the said — 

And so it goes floundering on, when it could almost all be 
said by one passive verb — ‘ The trust is discharged.* • 

666. We cannot define Rhythm, we can only say what it 
does. It combines and braces language into a v;hole; it 
gives compactness, unity, beauty. It does more; it gives 
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a harmony of speech with things or thoughts. As feeling is 
kindled, Language, spoken or written, is apt to chime in 
with the character of the things described. Observe the 
closing words of this quotation, which is taken from a report 
of the Thanksgiving Day, 1872 ; 

As from time to time during the service the assemblage stood up — 
the movement travelling over the level of the dome area and rising as in 
waves round the great piers — one gained some ideas of the vast numbers. 
But it was when they sat down that they most impressed one ; for then, 
indeed, they had all the multitudinous aspect of a subsiding sea. — The 
Tvnes, Feb. 28, 187a. 

We have now gone to the limits and beyond the limits of 
analysis. If Rhythm is irreducible, m\ich more is eloquence, 
or whatever we shall call that which is the life of literature. 
Literature in its happiest moods has united more of the 
properties of the everlasting harmonies than any other 
product of the human mind. Beyond all analysis of 
language, beyond all historic and philologic interest, there 
is something in genuine eloquence for which \xo have no 
definite name, but which, when it is present, imparts to 
writings a perennial durability ensuring their preservation 
and making men call them immortal. 

0 

Or wherein again resides the force of human elocjuence in things 
human ? Wherein lies that wondrous power, which not only convinces 
the understanding, not only creates a passing emotion, or dazzles the 
imagination, but sways the human will, even when it has determined 
beforehand not to be swayed ? It is not clearness of reasoning. Truth 
itself will convince : it will not win. Man^s free agency will look on 
unmoved.* Still less is it rich imagery, or power of thought, or loftiness 
of conception, or beauty of diction, or measured rhythm, or any skill 
which human art can analyse. These things have their delight, but 
they willj^ot move. The car drinks in the cadence : the imagination 
atlmires : but the soul looks on unwarmed, ur. reached, as at the cold 
unpiercing brilliancy of the summer lightning. Only when the soul goes 
out of itself and speaks to the soul, can man sway the will of man. 
Eloquence then is all soul, embodied, it may be, in burning forceful 
words, but 'yith a power above the po\ver of words, an electric force 
which pierces the soul addressed, transfuses into it another’s thoughts, 
makes it its own, by giving forth out of itself. Analyse eloquence ! 
Analyse the whirlwind or the lightning I Yes, these you may analyse. 
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for they are material : eloquence you can no more analyse than the soul 
itself, whose voice it is in the simplicity of its immateriality. — E. B. 
Pusey, University Sermons^ 1859-1872 ; Sermon I. 


Colophon of the Origin of Language. 

666. There is an opinion that the origin of language may 
be traced, that we may form a science of what has been 
called Generative Philology, and that important data for 
such a science might be drawn from the inceptive stages 
of speech. , . 

The first dawn of intelligence, the first smile of the infant 
on the mother, is in response to the tones of her maternal 
encouragements : 

Incipe parve puer risu cognoscere matrem. 

Vergil, Eclogue iv. 60. 

Smile then, dear child^ and make thy mother glad. 

Translation by II. D. Skrine, 1868. 

Before speech is attained by the infant,* he gets a set of 
notes or tones to express pleasure ot offence, assent T)r 
refusal. The first attempts to speak are mere chirruppings 
and warblings ; that is to say, it is the music pf what is said 
that is caught at first, while the child has as j^et no ears for 
the harder sense. By a beautiful and true touch of nature, 
and all the more noticeable because it is not a common- 
place of poetry, a poet of our own day has coupled the 
early speech of children with the singing of birds : 

I love the song of birds, 

And the children’s early words. 

Charles Mackay, A PllUn Man's Philosophy, 

John Keble has justified the teaching of divine truths ti 
children, oir the ground that, if the sense is beyond them, 
there is a certain musical path of communication : 
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Oh) say not, dream not, heavenly notes 
To childish ears are vain. 

That the young mind at random floats, 

And cannot reach the strain : 

Dim or unheard the words may fall, 

And yet the heaven -taught mind 
May learn the sacred air, and all 
The harmony unwind." 

So Mr. Edward Denison, speaking of his East-end lectures 
to the dockyard labourers : 

I indulge .them largely with quotations from Wordsworth, Tennyson, 
and even Pope, much of which it is of course impossible they can un- 
derstand, but which they delight to hear. I suppose the rhythm and 
cadence tickles their ear, and somehc^ helps to lift their fancy to a 
higher level. — Letters, &c. (Bentley and Son). 1872. 

067. The general effect of such observations is towards 
this: — That the sentient and emotional parts of human 
nature have a greater share in the origins of language than 
the intellectual faculty. The first atvakener of language is 
Love, 

And the first developer is Sound. This seems to be testi- 
fied by the whole body of nursery-rhyme literature. Nor do 
we entirely lose in manhood the power of enjoying a fine 
ionoroys composition apart from its sense. 

But \^at do you think of Coleridge? To me, when I cannot follow 
him, there is always a fine ring, like bell-chimes, in his melody ; not 
unlike our best nflrsery rhymes, for it is curious the fine cadences we get 
in the nursery. I like Coleridge’s Kubla Khan for its exquisite cadence. 
That whole passage beginning — 

*In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree : 

Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
^ Through caverns measureless to man 
• Down to a sunless sea’ — 

has a most fascinating melody. I don’t know what it means, but it’s 
vei-y fine. — ^John Duncan, CoUoquia Peripatetica, p. 53. 

I knew SI little orator, who, at the age of .five years, would 
make speeches of irresistible force, though he was more than 
usually backward in grammatical sequence. It being one 

u u 
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morning said in his presence that he had been found half 
out of bed, and the cause surmised that his brother had 
elbowed him out, he exclaimed, ‘ Yes, he elbowed me harder 
and harder — could beV In modulation this was a perfect 
utterance : the voice had risen very gradually and plaintively 
so far as ‘harder and harder' — then a pause, as he was 
feeling after a climax — and then broke out in an octave 
higher the decisive words ‘could be I' 

It was the same boy who once said it was not his bed 
time ‘ this 'reckly,' a compromise between ‘ this minute ' and 
‘ directly,' but which, in the way it was delivered, very far 
surpassed either of these forms of expression. 

068. The fact is that children have a greater appreciation 
of sound than of sense, and that accordingly their early words 
are in good melody and bad grammar. Their judgment of 
the fitness of words for the office they fill will often be very 
distinctly pronounced. And this judgment rests, as indeed 
it can rest, on nothing else than the chipie of the sound 
with their notion of the thing indicated. The judgment of 
children is often found so firm and distinct on this matter, 
that we must conclude a great part of the early exercise of 
their wakening minds has been concerned* with the dis- 
crimination of Sound. A little watching might supply many 
illustrations on this head; what is here produced is not the 
result of any careful selection, but just what offered itself 
about the time this chapter was in preparation. * 

A father who kept pigeons, had the whim to call them all 
by some fanciful name ; and as they multiplied, i^ becanje 
harder to invent acceptable names. So it happened that, 
after more familiar names, there came in some from classical 
sources. Of these it was observed (months aftej:) that one 
had fixed itself in the memory of the children. They were 
chasing the kitten, and their inward glee was venting itself 
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in the name of Andromache, which they used as a term of 
endearment. Some days later, when they were again at 
play, and shouting ‘Andromache,' their father asked them, 

‘ Which is Andromache ? * The younger answered with an 
exuberance of satisfaction: ‘Johnnie's calling me Andro- 
mache ! ’ Their father replied, ‘ If Johnnie calls you Andro- 
mache, I'd call him Polyhymnia!' At this Johnnie (a boy 
of six years old) towered up like a pillar of moral conviction, 
and in a tone of mingled disdain and deprecation, said : 
‘Augh! Nobody couldn't be called that. I'm sure!' 

669 . In the minds of children and savages the word and 
the thing are absolutely identified. If they are able to grasp 
the name, they seem to have a satisfaction analogous to that 
which the mature mind tastes in description or analysis. 

I was staying at the house of a friend, where the youngest 
child was a brave, bold, golden-locke3 boy, under three years 
old. As I was dressing in the morning he came into my 
room, and we ha^ a long and varied conversation. One of 
the topics was broached and disposed of somewhat in the 
following manner: — ‘Are Mabel and Trixey coming to-day?' 
he ask®d. ‘ I'm sure I don't know. Who are Mabel and 
Trixey?' Thereat he took up a strong and confident attitude, 
and with a tone which at once justified himself and refuted 
me, he said: ‘They are Mabel and Trixey; that’s their 
NAMES !’ — the last clause a perfect bar of remonstrative music ; 
as much as to say, ‘ What more do you want ? ' 

A boy of five years old was asked, ‘ Do you know where 
your cousin Johnnie is at school?' ‘No! I don't know; 
where is he?' ‘At Honiton.' ‘At Hon-t-iton? Isn’t that 
a Tunny place ? I call it I ' Here it will be observed the 
place is judged of by the sound of its name; there is no 
distinction between the name and the thing. 

The following most significant record of native talk is 

u u 2 
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from ‘The Malay Archipelago,’ by Alfred Russel Wallace 

(1869): 

Two or three of them got round me, and begged me for the twentieth 
time to tell them the name of my country. Then, as they could not pro- 
nounce it satisfactorily, they insisted that I was deceiving them, and 
that it was a name of my own invention. One funny old man, who bore 
a ludicrous resemblance to a friend of mine at home, was almost indig- 
nant. * Unglung ! ’ said he, ‘ who ever heard of such a name ? — anglang, 
angerlang— that can’t be the name of your country; you are playing 
with us.* Then he tried to give a convincing illustration. ‘ My country 
is Wanumbai — anybody can say Wanumbai. I*m an orang-Wanumbai ; 
but N-glnng ! who ever heard of such a name? Do tell us the real 
name of your country, and when you are gone we shall know how to 
talk about you.’ To this luminous argument and remonstrance I could 
oppose nothing but assertion, and the whole party remained firmly con- 
vinced that I was for some reason or other deceiving them. — ch. xxxi. 


All these are instances of the inability of man, in the 
earlier stages of his career, to assume the mastery over lan- 
guage. His mind is enthralled by it, and is led away after 
all its suggestions. We are told by Professor Jowett that 
the Greek philosopher, ‘the contemporary of Plato and 
Socrates, was incapable of resisting the power of any analogy 
which occurred to him .... and he was helpless against 
the influence of any word which had an equivocal ortdouble 
sense 

It may be imagined that we, in our advanced condition of 
modern civilisation, are now completely masters over our 
language, but an investigation of the subject might produce 
an unexpected verdict. Philology is a valuable ^tudy for 
investing man with the full prerogative over his speech, 
tending to enable him to comprehend the relation of hjs 
words to the action of his mind, and thus to render the mind 
superior to verbal illusions. 


The Dialogues of Plato^ vol. ii. p. 505. 
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000. Those who think that the sounds of nature first 
suggested language to man, hold a theory of language which 
may be compared to the theory which derives music from 
the cataract in the mountains, the wind in the trees, or the 
sound of the ocean on the shore. There is nothing in 
experience to justify such a theory. As there are sounds 
in nature that may give an occasional suggestion to the 
musician, but none that can be acknowledged either as 
his model to work by or as the original source of his 
art, so it is with speech. Music and language alike must 
have come from within, from the greatest depths of our 
nature. 

It has been surmised that Language might have had its 
beginning in a few elementary sounds, and that these 
primary elements may have been suggested to man by the 
voices of animals, and the sounds of wind and water, and 
thunder. We know that children call a dog a ^bow-wow,' 
a cow a ‘moo,’ a lamb a ‘baa,’ and a train a ‘puff-puff.’ 
These are not indeed recognized as words in any language, 
but there are words of this imitative origin, which are fully 
recognized. Such arc cocky cooy cuckoo. Words of this kind 
are called Onomatopoetic, as if to signify that they are 
‘ names made ’ after a pattern. But although there certainly 
are such words, yet they are so small a proportion, that 
this source seems inadequate to account for the origin of 
Language. The theory is generally known as the onomato- 
poetic theory, but Professor Max Muller gave it the name of 
‘.the bow-wow theory.’ * 

Some enquirers who condemned the above theory as 
untenable, sought refuge in another which they called the 
Interjectiopal. Their idea was that involuntary utterances 
like oh and ah might represent the original germ of human 
speech. But here Horne Tooke’s observation is worth 
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notice, that language proper begins where interjections end, 
and speech may be said to have been erected upon the 
downfall of Interjections. Professor Max Mailer called this 
‘ the pooh-pooh theory.* 

The chief ground upon which he bases his objection to 
both these theories is not the paucity of the words they can 
be shown to have produced, but the nature of their relation 
to the mind. All such sounds must in the outset (it is said) 
have represented only so many several impressions and 
individual perceptions, whereas what we; seek is the origin 
of language as an instrument for the expression of general 
ideas. He thought that this could not be found in either of 
the above theories, but that it might be found in the natural 
utterance of vocal sounds as the spontaneous accompaniment 
of human effort and action. 


* Iff as we know, people in a primitive state accompany most of their 
common acts by sounds, then the clamor concomitans of these acts is not 
the sign of a single act, but the inseparable accompaniment of our own 
consciousness of our many repeated acts as one action. Here we see the 
first dawn of conceptual thought . . . Here lies Noire’s real merit. He 
was the first who saw that the natural genesis of concepts was to be 
found in the consciousness of our acts. 1 was able to give the proof of 
it by showing that nearly all roots in Sanskrit were expressive of our 
acts .’ — Natural Religion f p. 374. 


The alliance of conscious action with vocal utterance may 
not unreasonably be imagined to furnish basis for a theory 
of the origin of language. But, indeed, the actiorf of con- 
sciousness is dim, the greater part is worked out uncon- 
sciously. And long eras pftss after the perfecting of its 
processes, before intellectual man awakes to perceive what 
he himself has done. This only proves from what a depth 
within his own nature the power of speech is evojved ; only 
proves what a mystery man is to himself: and it casts a 
doubt over the prospect of our ever constructing a scientific 
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highway up to those springs which fancy calls the Origin of 
Language \ 

For me the poet speaks most appropriately on this theme, 
because he speaks most vaguely, most wonderingly, and most 
inquiringly : 

Ye wandering Utterances, has earth no scheme. 

No scale of moral music, to unite 
Powers that survive but in the faintest dream 
Of memory? — O that ye might stoop to bear 
Chains, such precious chains of sight 
As laboured minstrelsies through ages wear I 
O for a balance fit the truth to tell 
Of the Unsubstantial, pondered well ! 

To make a path from the visible, ponderable, and cor- 
poreal, up to that which is invisible, imponderable, and 
spiritual, with no other building-material than vocal sound to 
erect a bridge from matter to mind, — tempering it in the 
finest filtered harmonies that can be appreciated by the 
sentient, emotional, and intellectual nature of man; — this 
seems to be the task and function of human speech. 

Of its origin we can anyhow safely say, it is of the same 
root with that poetic faculty whereby man makes nature echo 
liis sentiments; it is correlated to the invention of music, 
whereby dead things are made to discourse of human 
emotions; it is a peculiar property of that nature whose 
other chief and proper attributes are the power of I-ove, 
and the capacity for the knowledge of God. 


* 'I'be Society de Linguistique^ which includes the most distinguished 
scholars of h'rance, declares that it will receive no communication 
•concerning the origin of language or the formation of a universal 
language.’ — Max Muller, Chips, iv. 69. 
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Words of the central English vocabulary are printed in the ordinary 
Roman type : Small Capitals indicate Anglosaxon, those in Spaced 
type are Scottish or Gennan, or of some cognate dialect, including Old- 
saxon, Old High German, Moesogothic, and Sanskrit; those in 3 Slack 
ILettcr are mediaeval : those in Thick type are recently antiejuated, e. g. 
astony, beleeue, eftsoones ; it is also used occasionally to give relief 
to some Romanic words : recent peculiarities \i\' Italics (including a few 
foreign words imperfectly naturalized) ; and verbs in italics thus — 
delve-cdy are old Strong verhs recently become Weak. The Numbers 
refer to the Paragraphs. 


A, the ?,haracter, 214, 

a (prefix from on) 

abide, 267, 291,606 a. 

229. 

449- 

Abingdon, 318, 580 a. 

— the article, 103, 

a clockc, 449. 

ablative, T90. 

260, 4S3, 621. 

A = ever, 5 1 4. 

able, 75. 

— the particle, 139, 

a = have, 341 , 606 a. 

-able, 401 a, 403. 

254, 606 a, c, d, 

a-, from a*(or), and-. 

aboard, 190, 606 a. 

621. ^ « 

Gk-, of-, 606 a, b. 

abode, 2O7. 

— the prefix, 449, 606 

c, d. 

a-body, 480. 

a, b, c, d. 

a’ (Scottish) = all,i 35 . 

abominable, 75- 

— pronoun (ind.), 493 , 

aa (digraph), 1 1 0, 1 9 1 . 

about, 176, 522, 559. 

498. 

ab-, 606 c. 

about retracing his 

— the vowel, 30, 100, 

aback, dSi iw«:c, 190, 

steps, 580 f. 

103, io8 if, 112 f, 

606 a. 

above, 190. 

114 f, 118, 120 IT, 

abacus, 363. 

abridge, 75. 

124, 17J, 180, 187, 

abaft, ON + lUi-zEF- 

abroad, 190, 254. 

278. 

TAN, 606 a. 

abrogate, 606 c. 

— sound of, 103, 175. 

abash, 75. 

abs-, 606 c. 

in am, 254. 

abate, 75. 

absence, 75. 

— French, represent- 

abbacy, 350. 

absent, 75. 

ed by ail English, 

AH«ANi)UN,3i8,58oa. 

absentee, 341. 

*175- 

abbess, 384. 

absolutism, 365. 

— for at, or for of. 

abbey, 190. 

absolve, 190. 

606 a. • 

abdicate, 309. 

abstain, 606 c. 

— in Saxon, no flif. 

a bed, ON ukdde. 

abstemious, 190. 

-a Greek, 368. 

449* 

abstraction, 227. 

a (Chaucer) = ah, 201 . 

abeyance, 190. 

absurd, 424. 
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abundant, 75. 
abusive, 190. 
abut, 82. 

abyss, 130, 190, 369. 
academic, 420. 
academy, 364 c. 
ACASE (Northumb.), 
142. 

accept, 75, 403. 
acceptable, 403. 
acceptance, 403. 
accepted, 403. 
accessible, 403. 
accident, 32, 75. 
accidental, 417. 
accomplishment, 333. 
accord, 75. 
according as, 545. 
account, 34, 234, 403. 
accountable, 403. 
accountant, 403. 
accounted, 403. 
accoutre, 190. 
accuracy, 350. 
accurate, 416 a. 
accurse, 606 a. 
accusation, 358. 

acc, 55- 
acc-ous, 409. 
acephalous, 606 d, 
ACER, 113. 
acetate, 361. 
ache, 190, 267, 274, 
aches (old pronuncia- 
tion of), 174. 
achieve, 190, 606 b. 
achromatic, 190. 
acid, 411 a. 
acknowledge, 139. 
a clockc, 449. 
acme, 369. 
acorn, 112. 
acoustic, 420. 
acoustics, 368 a. 
acquaint, 75, 423 d. 
acquaintance, 356 a. 
acquiesce, T90. 
acquittal, 360. 
acre, iECER, 113, 190, 
316 f. 


acrimonious, 409. 
act and deed, 77. 
action, 358. 
active, 190, 412. 
actuarial, 417. 
acumen, 363. 

-acy, 329 a,b, 350. 
-ad, -ade (Rom.) 329 
a, 352; — (Greek), 
364 a, b. 
ad-, 609 c. 

-ada, 352. 
adapt, 606 c. 
add, 75. 
ahhe, 61. 

adder, 32, 135, 498. 
additional, 417. 
addle, in. 
adherent, 606 c. 
adieus, 221. 
adit, 32, 363. 
adjourn, 190. 
adiutant, 405. 
admeasure, 190. 
admiral, 353. 
admiralty, 349 b. 
admit, 606 c. 
ado, 352. 

ado = at do, 455, 
606 a. 

adolescent, 190. 
adown, of dune, 606 
a. 

adroit, 424. 
advance, 75. 
advancement, 333. 
advantage, 335, 75. 
advent, 363. 
adventure, 75, 155, 
344 - 

adventuresome, 399. 
adventurous,* 190. 
adverse, 75. 
adversity, 75. 
advert, 606 c. 
advertise, 347. 
advertisement, 347. 
advertize, 310, 347. 
advice, 75. 260. 
advise, 260. 


advocacy, 350. 
advocate, 56, 75. 
advowson, 332. 
adze, III. 

£C (sound), 100, 103, 
108, 175. 

£C (Saxon), iii f. 
se, in Ablaut, 278. 
AiCER, 113, 316. 
sedile, 190. 

^FEN, 137, 316 e. 
Kgis, 369. 

iOiODER, A‘:GHWiEDER, 

I79» 479- 

iKLCMAN, A 2 LC- 
1 *ING, 135, 496. 
MG , M . GKG , 175, 179, 
380. 

yELFRED ^hELWULF- 
ING, 318. 

.wriG, 395. 

A^NE, 461. 

^neid, 364, b. 
amglis, 49- 
533- 

M.K mAlE, 437. 
aesthetic, 420. 
aestuary, 32. 

/ET, Atf., 278. 

sesthetick, aesthetic, 
aesthetics, ^39, 368 
a; 420. 

A5TFORAN, BEFORAN, 
ONFORAN, 606 a. 
4EDELING, 318. 
afar, 449. 
affable, 423 d. 
affair, 234,^55. 
affection, 75. 
affectioned, 396. 
affluence, 356 b. 
affray, 606 b. 
affright, 190, 606 a. 
affront, 190. 
affrontive, 412. 
afield, 440. 
afloat, 1^, 606 a. 
afoot, 449, 606 a. 
afore, 606 a. 
a forlorn, 449. 
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afraid, 606 b. 

African, 419. 
after, 112, 113, 527, 
606. 

after-, 606 a. 
after all, 5 16. 
after a sort, 516. 
after- math, 317 a, 
606 a. 

aftermost, 421. 
afterthought, 606 a. 
afterward, afterwards, 
606 a. 

against, 38, 138, 525, 

527- 

-age, -ager, 329 a, 

. 335, 336- 

AGKN, 495. 
aggrandizement, 347. 
aggrandize, 310. 
^igljregative, 412. 
aggrieve, 190. 
aghast, 1 53,190, 606a. 
ago, 606 a. 
agog, 449. 
agone, 190. 
agony, 364 c. 
a good, 449. 
agreeable, 403, 423 d. 
p ground, 60 5 a. 
aha, 2mi. 

ah (interj.), 201,660. 
ah (sound), 108, 109, 
III. 

AH, AHTE, 279. 
ahead, 190, 606 a. 
a high, 449. 
ahint, 606 a. 
ahoy, 606 a. 
ai (from X), 514. 
ai (digraph), 175,191. 
ai (Italian), 176. 
aiblins, 436. 
tain, -aign, -aigne, 
329 a, 351 a, 401 a. 
402. . 

aileth thee, 574. 
air, 75, 187. 
at>« are, 173. 
air-balloon, 601. 


air-built, 190. 
air-tight, 190. 
atsjr = easy, 184. 
a Jacob’s staff, 425 
(2 a). 

ake (ache), 267, 274. 
Akemanchester, 20. 
AKR, II3. 

535- 

al = all, 162. 

al, 634. 

-al. 355. 3<>o. 4°! *>, 

41 1 a, 417. 
alack, 201. 
alacrity, 349 a. 
alarmist, 366. 
alas, 75, 20T, 606 b. 
Albania, 329 b. 
albce, 544. 
albeit, 544. 
album, 363. 
alchemy, 190, 329^b, 

353. 

alcohol, 353. 
alcove, 353. 
alUct, 13^- 

alder, 20, iii. 
allicr4icfe5t, 66, 138. 
alderman, 114. 

ALDOR MEN, aider- 
men, 602. 

Aldresse (Doncaster), 
384- 

ale, 59, 187. 
ale-conner, 319. 
alembic, 353. 
Alfred, 113. 
algebra, 353. 
algorism, 353. 
algorithm, 353. 
-alian, 41 1 a, 419. 
aliant, alient, 405- 

alien, 405. 

alight, 190, 196, 560. 
alike, 196, 606 a. 
alive, 606 a. 
alkali, 353. 
all, 103, 1 14, 135» 
162, 187, 190, 471, 
500 - 


all (adverbial), 208, 
500, 606 a. 
all but Alfred, 522. 
all-, 606 a, 
allag, 606 a. 
allege, 75. 

Alleluia, 209. 
aller, 66, 138, 460. 
all hail ! 208. 
alliance, 56, 75. 
allow, allowed, 303. 
all-powerful, 606 a, 
607. 

all-sufficient, 606 a. 
alsto, 606 a (note), 
6 . 34 - 

allude - to - an - indivi - 
dual (style), 597. 
all-wise, 606 a. 
ally, 75, 620. 
almanac, 353. 
almighty, 606 a. 
alms, 1J2, 187. 
aloft, 606 a. 
alone, in, 166,606a. 
along, ANDLANG, GE- 
LANG, 254, 449, 
606 a. 

along of, 529,606a. 
a long while, 221. 
aloof, 606 a. 
aloud, 449, 606 a. 
a-low, 606 a. 
alphabet, 190. 
already, 606 a. 
also, 532, 535. 
altar, 190. 
altercation, 75, 358. 
alleriiative, 412. 
altitude, 362 a. 

AI. TO-BRAKE, b140 

brake, 634. 

-alty, 349 b. 
alumnus, 363. 
Alwai.ua, 25. 
alway, always, 190, 

515- 

am, 187, 254, 290, 
294, 506. 
amateur, 351 b. 
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amaze, 606 a. 
amber, 353. 
ambitious, 190, 
ambrosia, 369. 
ambuscade, 352. 
amen, 210. 
amend, 75, 606 b. 
amendment, 333. 
American, 419. 
amethyst, 130. 
amiable, 75, 423. 
amid, 606 a. 
amidst, 527. 
among, 526. 
amongst, 138, 527. 
amorphous, 606 d. 
am phi-, 606 d. 
amphibious, 190, 409, 
606 d. 

amphimacer, 606 d. 
amphitheatre, 606 d. 
an (numeral and ar- 
ticle), 32, 38, 226, 
260, 483, 498. 
an (indef. pron.), 493, 
512. 

an, a (reduced Num.), 

499. 634 n- 

AN, III, 460, 49S, 
634 n. 

AN-, 606 a. 

an- (prefix), 606 a, d. 

-an, 41 1 a, 419. 

-AN (inf.), 580 a. 

-AN (pi. weak nouns), 

379. 

anahher, 498. 
analysis, 369. 
analytic, 420. 
anarchic, 420. 
anarchy, 606 d. 
anathema, 369. 
anathematize, 310. 
anatomize, 310. 

-ance, 355. 
ancestry, 331. 
anchor, iii, 190. 
ancient, 138, 218. 
ancienter, 422. 
ancientry, 331. 


-ancy, 355, 356 a, b. 
-and, ,63, 329 a, 

35I b. 405- 

and ,111; conjunction, 

532, 540» 593; in 
Hebrew, 550. 

* and who,* ‘ and 
which,’ ‘ and at 
which,’ ‘ and where,* 

540. 

Andrew, 175. 
aneaih, 606 a. 
anent, 531. 

-an-e-ous, 409. 
aneroid, 368 c. 
aneint, 498. 
angelic, 406. 
anger, 59. 
angle, 329 c. 

Angle, 23. 

Anglian, 17, 
anglisce, 49. 
‘-Anglo-Saxon,* 17. 
anguish, 75, 329 a. 
angular, 397. 
anhungred, 606 a. 
animosity, 357. 
animus, 363. 
anis = once, 515. 
Annamese, 408. 
anneal, 190. 
annihilate, 32. 
annuitant, 405. 
annut, 32. 
anodyne, 130. 
another, 498. 
answer, ANDSWERIAN, 
190, 606 a. 

-ant, 351 b, 401 a, 

405. 414- 

antagonistic, 420. 
antarctic, 420. 
ante-, 606 c. 
antecedent, 606 c. 
antechapcl, 606 c. 
antediluvian, 606 c. 
anteroom, 606 c. 
anthology, 364 c. 
anti-, 606 c, 606 d. 
anticipate, 606 c. 


anticlinal, 606 d. 
anti-cyclone, 606 d. 
antidote, 606 d. 
Antinomianism, 365. 
antipathy, 606 d. 
antipodes, 606 d. 
antiquity, 349 a. 
antithesis, 369. 606 d. 
antitype, 606 d. 
an unexpected one, 

476. 

anvil. III. 
anxious, 190. 
any, 130, 187, 512. 
anything, 234. 
apathetic, 420, 606 d. 
ape. III, 260. 
apex, 363. 
aphorism, 190. 
apiece, 190, 449. 
apish, 393. 
apo-, 606 d. 
apocalypse, 130, 606 
d, 

apocrypha, 606 d. 
apogee, 606 d, 
apologetic, 420. 
apologue, 190. 
apology, 606 d, 
apostasy, 364 c. 
apostolate, 36%, 
apostolic, 406. 
apostrophe, 606 d. 
appall, 190. 
apparatus, 363. 
apparel, 75. 
appeal, 190, 371. 
appear, 75, 1,90. 
appease, 75, 190. 
appetite, 75. 

Appian, 419. 
apple, 20, III, 316 c.* 
appreciable, 403. 
appreciative, 412. 
apprehensive, 412. 
approach, 190. 
approachaole, 403. 
approve, 190. 
apron =naperon, i35- 
aquatic, 406. 
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a*r for er, 169. 

-ar, 329 a, 338,411a, 
418 a, 419. 

-ar, preceding -ian, 
419. 

a-right, 449. 
arabesque, 190, 407. 
Arabic, 406. 

Araby, Arabia, 329 b. 
arbiter, 363. 
arbitress, 384. 

Arcady, Arcadia, 
329 b. 

arcana, 363. 

ARCE, 606 a. 
arch-, 606 a, c, d. 
arch (adj.), 606 a. 
arcliDCological, 417. 
archaeology, 190. 
archaic, 420. 
archaism, 365. 
archjingel, 1 90,606 a,c. 
archbishop, arckuis- 
COP, 1 1 4, 606 a, d. 
archdeacon, ERCE- 
DIACON, 606 a, d. 
archetype, 606 d. 
archi-, arche-, 606 d. 
archidiaconal, 606 d. 
archiepiscopal, 606 d. 
architect, 140, 190, 
606 d. 

architectress, 384. 
architrave, 606 d. 
Arctic, 420. 

-ard, 329 a, 342. 
ardor, 359. 
ardour, J59. 
arduous, 190, 409. 
are, 173, J90, 294, 

578, 659. 

.area, 363. 
arena, 363. 
argillaceous, 409. 
argument, 75. 

-arial, 417. 

-arian, 41 fa, 419, 
a right, 449. 
arise, ARtsAN, 267, 
606 a. 


aristocracy, 350, 364 c. 
arithmetic, 368 a. 
arize (Sp.), 346. 
arm, 108, 316 d. 
armada, armado, 352. 
Armenia, 329 b. 
armlet, 334. 
arms of precision, 425 
(3). 

army, 341. 
am, 294. 
aromatic, 420. 
around, 254,522, 559. 
arouse, 190,606 a. 
arrant, 423 g. 
array, 75. 
arrearage, 56. 
arrow, earu, 316 a. 
arrow-wounded, 607. 
arsenal, 353. 
arson, 332. 
art (verb), 294, 295. 
art, 32, 75- 
-art, 342. 

Artegall his, 572. 
artful, 423 d. 
article, 234. 
artificial, 75. 
artistic, 406. 
arval, 360. 

-ary,4ii a,4i7,4i8b. 
AS (Sanskrit,), 252, 
290, 293. 

as, ealswA, 135, 221, 
471, 535, 536, 539. 
-AS (plural), 1 10, 378. 
as . . . so, so, 536, 
asbestos, 369. 
ascend, 560. 
ascendant, 75. 
ascension, 75. 
ascctick, ascetic, 16 1. 
ash, 20, 112, 315, 
617. 

Ashelton = Etchil- 
hampton, 633. 
ash-house, 617. 
ashore, 606 a. 
aside, 606 a. 
asinine, 413 b. 


as it were, 578. 
ask, Tii, 638. 
asleep, ON SLiEPE, 
606 a. 

-asm, 364 a, 367 a. 
asnairspace,425(2a). 
aspect, 155. 
aspen, 20. 

^phalt, 190. 

^ss, in. 
assailant, 405. 
assassin, 353. 
assay, 75. 
assays, 181. 
assemble, 75. 
assent, 75. 
assets, asset, 381. 
assiduous, 409. 
assize, 75. 
associate, 361. 
associative, 412. 
assoil, 606 b. 
assoilzie, 606 b. 
-ast, 364 a, 367 a,b. 
-aster, 355, 362 b. 
astern, 606 a. 
asthma, 369. 

-astic, 420. 
astringent, 606 c. 
astony, 75. 
astrology, 364. 
astronomy, 364 c. 
Asu (Sanskrit), 252. 
asumcrc, 254. 
asunder, 495. 
asylum, 130. 
at, /ET, 37, 103, 1 13, 
226, 254, 521,591, 
606 a. 
at all, 516. 
at best, 448. 

-a 6 (of Saxon verb), 
263, 265. 

at do (=ado), 455. 
at intervals, 448. 
at Jerusalem . . there, 
226. 

at large, 448. 
at last, 448. 
at least, 448, 516. 
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at leastwise, 517. 
at length, 448. 
at most, 448, 516. 
at next, 516. 
at no hand, 517. 
at once. 516. 
at random, 448. 
at worst, 448. 
ate (preterite)* 103, 
182, 267, 278. 

-ate (vb.), 309 ; 

(subst.), 355. 361, 
411 a, 416 a. 
atheism, 365. 
atheist, 366. 
athirst of-I*yrsted, 
606 a. 

athletic, athletics, 
368 a, 420. 

-ation, 321, 355, 358, 
372, 417 (with-al). 
Atlantic, 406, 420. 
atmosphere, 190. 
atom, 369. 
atomic, 420. 
atone, 1 ii, i66, 461. 
ator, 359. 

-at ory, 41 1 a, 416 b. 
attain, 75. 
attainder, 330. 
attr, 254. 
attempted, 577. 
attempting (inf.), 
580 g. 

atterrop, 371. 

ATTiLA, 377. 
at ween, 606 a. 
an (sound) 1 14, (diph- 
thong) 175. (di- 
graph) 191. 
auctioneer, 340. 
audible, 403. 
audience, 75. 
auditor, 75. 
auger, nafugar, 135. 
auditory, 416 b. 
aught, augfjt, 168, 
478. 

augritn, 353- 
august (adj.), 157* 


August, 157. 
aulmger, 336- 
aunt (amita), 175, 
329 a. 
auntie, 377. 
auricular, 418 a. 
auriferous, 409. 
auspicious, 190. 
authentic, 75, 420. 
authoritative, 412. 
authority, 75. 
authorship, 327. 
auto-, 606 d. 
autobiography, 606 d. 
autocrat, 606 cl. 
autograph, 190, 606 d. 
automatic, 606 d. 
autonomous, 606 d. 
autopsy, 606 d. 
autumn, 190. 
available, 403. 
avarice, 345. 
avast, 606 a. 
avaunt, 75. 

nbenture, 155. 

average, 335.^ 
avert, 606 y 
Avon, i^y 
avowal, 360. 
aw (Scottish) = all, 
135- 

aw (sound) = a (before 
/), J03, HI. 
awaken, 305.^ 
aware, GEWiCR, 606 a. 
a warfare, 449. 
away, onweg, 30, 
183, 196, 606 a. 
awe, 315. 
awfully, 441. 
abjmtn, 254. 
awkwardness, 320. 
awl. III, 316 c. 

awn, 3i6e. 
awork, 449. 

a worthy, 218. 
ax = ask, acsian, 142, 
638. 

axe, 112. 

Axe, 19. 


axe (hatchet), 142. 
ay, 104, 181, 182 ff, 
5Hn. 

ay (diphthong), 175. 
ay (sound), 181, 184. 
aye, 102, 202, 514 n. 
«3//=eat(prct.), 182. 
ayont, 606 a. 

-aze, 367 a. 
azimuth, 353. 
azure, 75. 191, 353. 
azurn (Milton), 391. 

B, the character, 229. 
. — consonant, 5, 136, 

137. 187. 

— with m, 137. 
ba* (Scottish) = ball, 
135 - 

babble, 305. 
bacchanalian, 419. 
bace ( — base), 162. 
bachelor, 75, 338. 
backlins, 436. 
backwardation, 358 n. 
backwards, 435. 
bad, 388 a, 422. 
bade, 267. 
badge, 315. 

BASCERE, 319. 
BACCISTRK, 384. 

BAiR, ByfeRE, B^feRON, 

278, 295. 
baggage, 335. 
baile and borowe, 77. 
bairn, 86. 
bait, 109. 

bake, 267, 278, 617. 
bakehouse, 617. 
baken, 267. 
baker, 112, 319. 
balance, 75. 
balcony, 619. 

ball, 103, 109, 135. 

ballad, 352. • 

balloon, 343. 
balustrade^ 352. 

balm, 135. 
bamboo, 353. 
band (noun), 123. 
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band/ banll, band 
(verb, pret.), 278. 
banish, 74, 75. 
bankruptcy, 356 b. 
bannock, 20. 
banshee, 20. 
baptise, 75. 
baptistery, 364 d. 
barbaresque, 407. 
barbaric, 420. 

bard, 20. 

Bardic, 406. 
hat, 267. 

bare, 267, 388 a. 
barest, 295. 
barm, 316 d. 

BARN, 278. 
barn-door, 226. 
baronetcy, 356 b. 
barony, 329 b. 
hart, 278. 
barren, 75. 
barricade, 352. 
barrier, 339. 
barrister, 366. 
barrow, beorh, 316 a. 
Bartholomew, 175. 
basin, 343 b. 

basis, 369. 
bask, 305, 
bastar^ 342. 
bastinado, 352. 
bat, 103, 260. 
bate, 103. 
bath, 112, 1^3. 

Bath, 20. y 
baSask, 305. 
bathe ongself, 305. 
bathos, 369. 
battery, 331. 
battle, 75, 325, 329 c. 
•battlement, 333. 
Bavaria, 329 b. 
Baxter, 316 b. 
baxter, 384. 
bayard « bayhorse, 

342- ’ 

bayste (beast), 184. 
bazaar, 353. 
be-,79»3o6.5S9>bo6a. 


be (verb), 5, 9, 30, 
178, 25J, J55, 267, 
290 ff, 294, 295, 
»97. 4<>3, 578 f. 
580 e, 581, 585 f, 
588. 

BE = by, 522. 
be off, 524. 
beacon, 316 e. 
beadledom, 323. 
biSaii, 267. 
behead, 306. 

BEALH, 267. 

beam, 20, 316 d. 

bean, 20. 

bear, 5, ir, 187, 267, 
2.78, 315. 

beast, 75, 180, 184. 
beat, beaten, i8o, 267. 
beat {participle) 267. 
beatify, 308. 
b e a t i n g(Yannouth), 
82. 

beatitude, 362 a. 
IBeauchamp, 184. 
beautify, 308. 
beauty, 75, 

Bfic, 381. 
because, 543, 548. 
bechance, 306. 
become, 267, 306,559, 
585, 606 a. 

bed, 12,315. 
bedesman, 607. 

bee, 104, 178, 315. 
beech, 5, 20. 
beef, 41. 

bee hive, 566. 
been, 267, 290, 291, 
294. 

befal, 306. 
befit, 306. 

BEFORAN, 606 a, 
before, 158, 220,606a. 
before coming, 580 f. 
befriend, 306. 
began, 267, 285, 
beget, 267, 306. 
begin, 117, 267, 306, 
beginning, 32. 


begnaw, 306. 
begrime, 306. 
beguile, 306. 
begun, 266, 267. 
behalf, 234, 606 a. 
behave, 306. 
behead, 306. 
behest, 606 a. 
behind,’’6o6 a. 
behold, 197, 267, 306. 
beholding (l^holden), 
580 a. 

behoof, 606 a. 
behove, 306. 
behowl, 306. 
being, 294, 545, 5800. 
beleeue, 146. 
beleeued, 184. 
BKLGE, 267, 274. 
belie, 306. 
belief, 606 a. 
belieffulness, 321. 
believe, 184, 262, 303, 
306. 

belike, 543. 
bellicose, 411 b. 
belong, 306, 606 a. 
belove, 306. 
bemad, 306. 
bemete, 306. 
bemoan, 306. 
bemock, 306. 
bemoil, 306. 
ben, 522. 

bend, bended, bent, 
298. 

beneath, 606 a. 
benedicite (interj.), 
204. 

bcnefieence, 356 b. 
benevolence, 356 b. 
benevolent, 41 4, 41 5 n. 
Bengalese, 408. 
benign, 75. 
benignant, 405. 
benignity, 75, 349 a. 
benison, 332. 

Benson ~ Bensington, 

633- 

be off, 524. 
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Bi^ODE blended vrith 
BIDDE, 274. 
BEORIIT, 132, 394. 
bepaint, 306. 
bequeath, 306. 
berattle, 3*^6 . 

BERCT (bright), 132. 
Bercta, 132. 
BERCTFRID, 1 32. 
BERCTGILS, I32. 
BERCTHUN, 1 32. 
BERCTRED, 132. 
BERCTUALD, 1 32. 
bcrc, 20, 41, 104. 
bereave, 396. 
berhyme, 306. 
berry, 133. 
beseech, 306. 
beseek, 306. 
beseem, 306. 
beset, 79, 306. 
beshrew, 306. 
beside, 531, 606 a. 
besides = (beyond, or 
contrary to), 527. 
besiege, 75, 79, 306. 
hesiffte, 70- 

BESITTAN, 79. 
beslubber, 306, 
besmear, 306. 
besmirch, 306. 
besom, 316 d. 
besort, 306. 
besot, 306. 
bespeak, 306. 
bespice, 306. 
best, 422. 
bestain, 306. 
bestead, 306. 
bestill, 306. 
bestir, 306. 
bestow, 306. 
bestraught, 306. 
bestrew, 306. 
bestride, 306. 
betake, 306. 
b£tan, 82. 
beteem, 306. 
bethink, 306. 
Bethlehemite, 3640. 


bethump, 306. 
betide, 306. 
betoken, 306, 
betoss, 306. 
betray, 79, 306. 
betrim, 306. 
betroth, 306. 
betrothal, 360. 
better, 422. 
between, 459, 531, 
606 a. 

betwixt, 138, 527. 
b euk, 267, 268. 
bewail, 306. 
beweep, 306. 
bewet, 306. 
bewitch, 306. 
bewray, 79, 306. 
beyond, 491,606 a. 
Bliu (Sanskrit), 290. 
bi-, bis-, 606 c. 
biblc, 75, 329 c. 
bichromate, 606 c. 

BiDDAN, 1 1 7. 
bid, bidden, 117,159, 
267, 268, 274. 
bid (pret.), 267. 
bidden, 267. 
bide, bid, 159, 267. 
biennial, 606 c. 
bier, 315. 
bifurcate, 606 c. 
big tadj.), 388 a. 
big (verb), 275, 291. 
bight, 317 a. 
biljalhe, 531* 
bilingual, 606 c. 

Bill = Will, 373. 
billowy-bosomed, 6 o 8 . 
billy-goat, 384. 
hm, 267, 294. 
bind, 105, 123, 267, 
278. 

binder, 319. 
biology, 364 c. 
biped, 606 c. 
birch, 20. 

bird (brid), 638 note, 
birdis, 378 n. 
BIRNE, 278. 


biscophAd, biscop- 
DOM, BlSCOPRtCE, 
326. 

bishop, BISCOP, 632. 
bisect, 606 c. 
bishopric, 328. 
bissextile, 606 c. 
bissopes, 61. 
bit (verb), 105, 267. 
bit (noun), 260. 
bit bodie, 377. 
bite, bitten, 105, 109, 
260, 266, 267, 278. 
bitter, 392. 

•black, III. 
blackbird, 600, 618. 
blade, it 2. 
blain, 316. 
blame, 75. 
blan, 267, 268. 
blanch, 75. 
blanc-mange, 75. 
blank, 401 a. 
blast, 342. 
blatant, 405. 
blazonry, 331. 
bleed, bled, 300. 
blemish, 74. 
hlenhch, 298. 
blend, blent, 298. 
blessing, bletsung, 
318. 

blew, 267. 
blight, 105, 317 a. 
blind, 1 1 7. 
blindlins, 436. 
blindness, 320. 
blinn, 267, 268. 
bliss, 315. 
blister, 342. 
blizzard, 342. 
blood, 12. 
bloodthirsty, 604. 
bloody, 395. 
bloom, 20, 316 d. 
bloomy, 395. 
blossom, 

blow, blown, 267,34 
BLUNNEN, 267. 
bluster, 342. 
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board, 41. 

Board School, 565. 
boar-pig, 384. 
boast, 75, 187. 
boat, 109, III, 315. 
boatswain, 597, 601. 
Bob = Rob, 373. 
n6c, 381. 
bodice, 381. 
bodie, 377. 
bodkin, 317 b. 
body, 480, 640. 
bog, 20 (i). 

BOOEN, 267. 
boil, 75, 171 n. 177. 
boisterous, 409. 
bold, 388 a. 

BOLGEN, 267. 

bol-s-ter, bolster, 
316 b. 

bombastic, 40^ 

bond, 123. 
iJOtttJ, 267, 278. 
bondage, 335. 
bondsman, 572, 607. 
BON-E, 88. 

bone, 111, 315. 
bonnie, 88, 423 g. 
bonny, 86, 88. 
books, 381. 

boon, 7,72. 
boor, 41. 
boorish, 393. 
boot (to- boot), 82. 
Borderer, 319. 
bore, 267, 278. 
BOREN, 278. 
born, 267^ 
borne, 267. 
borough, 153, 315- 
horobc, 77. 

borrow, BORH, 316 a. 
bosom, 316 d. 
bOt, 82. 

bote, 82, 267, 268. 
both, 12. 

bother (of both), 
460. 

bought, 300. 
bound, boun, 291 n. 


bound, bounden, 266, 
267, 278. 
bountihed, 326. 
bounty, 75. 
bouquet, 154, 334. 
bow, 267, 278 (5). 
bowel, 329 a, d. 
bower, bOr, i i 9, 260, 
316 f. 

bowln, 267, 268, 

2 74- 

bow- wow, 228. 
boy, 187, 328. 
boyhood, 326. 

‘ Boz,’ 373. 
brace, 278 (2). 
bracelet, 334. 

BR.i-:i), brAdon, 278. 
BRiEGD, 278 (1). 
BRyTIGEN, 316 c. 
braggart, 342. 
braid-ed, 278 (3). ^ 
brain, BRyEGKN, 3160. 

brafe, brake, brake, 
2670. 

bramble, 20, 112, 

316 c. 

branchlct, 334. 
brand (fire-), ill. 
brast, 267. 
bravado, 352. 
brave, 401 a. 
bravery, 331. 
brawliiis, 436. 
breach, brecan, 260. 
bread, brcb, 12, 138, 
180, 260, 315. 
bread - and - cheese, 
599- 

breadloaf, 599. 
breadih, 317 a. 
break, ii, 181, 1S4, 
260, 267. 

breaking (inf.), 580 a. 
breaking up, 501. 
break-up, 501. 
break-water, 597. 
breast, 315. 
breath, 260. 
breathe, 252,260,293. 


BRfec, 381. 
breed, bred, 300. 
breeks, 381. 
brether, 380. 
bretljcrgn, .^80. 
brethren, 380. 
BRETWALDA, 25. 
brew, brebj, brewn, 
260, 267, 268, 617. 
brewery, 331. 
brewhouse, 617. 
brewster, 384. 
brick house, 425 (i). 
bridal, br'^d-ealo, 
360. 

bride, 315. > 

bridegroom, 187.'^ 
bridge by bridge, 450. 
bridle, 117. 
brigade, 353. 
brigandage, 335. 
bright. 132, 305, 394. 
brighten, 305. 
bright stars, 460. 
BRUIT, 132. 
Brihtiielm, T32. 
Briiitnotii, 132. 
Brihtric, 132. 
Brihtwold, 132. 
Brihtwulf, 132. 
brilliant, 405. 
brim, breme, 390. 
brinded, Sh., 389. 
brindle, 3S9. 
brindled, 389. 
bring, brang, 275. 
bring, brought, 300. 
brisk. 431, adv. 
Britisher, 319. 
Brittany, 329 b, 
brittle, 389. 
broad, iii. 
broaden, 305. 
broad-shouldered, 
607. 

BROC, 381. 
broeade, 352. 
brock, 20. 
brogue, 20. 
brotd-ed, 278 (i). 


X X 
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broke, broken, 267, 
278. 

brook, 278. 
brooklet, 377. 
broomslick, 612. 
brosc, 3S1. 
brother, 5, ii, 316 f, 
380. 

brotherhood, 326. 
BRODORR-^KDEN, 324. 
brought, 300. 
brown, 119. 
brownie, 377. 
brunt, 317^1* 
hntze (Sp.), 346. 
BR^'iM.AC, 325. 
bubble, 316 c, 377. 
buccaneer, 340. 
buck, 1 19. 315. 
llnddhisrn, 365. 
budget, 334. 
huds 
3S0. 

bufifoon, 343. 
build, builclcd, built, 
298. 

buildress, 384. 
Bulgaria, 329 b. 
bull, 118, 191. 
bullock, 317. 
bumpkin, 317 b, 377. 
bumptious, 409. 
BUNi^i:. 27S. 
bundle 316 c, 
bungalow, 353. 
buoyant, 403. 
bOk, bOan, 260, 
316 f. 

burden (i), 3160. 

— C2\ 343- 
biirdie, 377. 
burgnge, 335. 
burgess, 348. 
burgh, 153. 
burgher, 319. 
burgundy, 329 b. 
lUiRil, 133. 
burial, 360. 
buily, 393. 
bum-edj 278 (i). 


BURNON, BURNEN, 

278. 

burnish, 74. 
burst, 267, 278 (1). 
’bus (omnibus), 370. 
bush, 118. 
bushel, 329 c, d. 
Bushy Park, 395. 
business, 83, 234. 
husk, 291 n., 303. 
bustard, 342. 
but, b0tan,i76, 226. 

— (adv.), 119, 219. 

— (pref.), 220, 522. 

— (coiij.l, 219, 220, 
522, 5.33* S50, .59.3- 

biit and ben, 628. 
butcher, 338. 
buLt-entl, 79. 
buttress, 82, 348. 
buxom, 32, 399. 
buy. 300. 
buzzard, 342. 
by, )JI, BE, 130, 187, 

226,447. 522, S23, 

525- 559. 

by-, 60O a. 
by all means, 448. 
hu cautclmclf, 447- 
h 2 cause, 543. 

Ijy chance, 448. 
byewts — 107. 

by-gone, 606 a. 
by-lane, 606 a. 
by little and little, 447 . 
by-path, O06 a. 
BYRKiELS, 360. 
by ’r- leave, 206. 
uysk;, 83. 
by-stander, 606 a. 
by the way, 448. 
by turns, 448. 
by us, 631. 
by-way, 606 a. 
by- word, 606 a. 
by-work, 606 a. 

C, the consonant, 132, 

134. 139. 247. 

149. 


C “(li), 132. 

— =(k) 132, 377. 

— (before k), 139. 

— (before c, i, y) ~ 
ch or tch, 134, 138, 

147- 

— — k (before a, o, u, 

1, 0. 139- 

— (French), 134,162. 

— (Saxon) = tch, eh, 

k, 147, 165, 254. 

— convertible withS, 

l. 34. i. 39 » 163. 

— -s, 134, J62. 

* — diminutival, 377. 
ca’ (calU, 135. 
cal) (eabriolet), 370. 
cabinet, 334. 
cable, 216. 
cackle, 305. 
cad die. 377. 
cad, cadet, 352, 370. 
evKO, c&ge, 147, 159. 
C'ERS, 638. 
cairn, 20. 
caitiff. 75. 

Caldeish, 393. 
calico, 353. 
calf,4T, 114, 13r.,3i5. 
calisthenics, 368 a. 
cal ff(Scottish) == chaff, 
i’3.5- 

call. 59,103, 135, 139. 
calling, 318. 
callow, 388 b. 
Calvinist, 366. 
Calvinistic, 420. 

cam, 20 (3). 
came, 207. 

campaign, 351 a, 403. 
campanile, 351 b. 

can, 32, 36, 168, 279, 
2S0, 5S7. 

Canaanite, 364 e. 
canakin, 377. 
candidate, 361. 
Candish (t^avendish), 
63.5- 

candle, 111, 329 c. 
cane, 187. 
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canine, 41 3 b. 
canny, cannie, 423 
a, g. 

cannonade, 352. 
canoe, 177. 
canon, 32, 369. 
cantata, 351 b. 
canteen, 343 b. 

cantclmrlc, 447* 
canto, 351 b. 
cap, 260. 
cape, 75. 

capercailzie, 20, 
130. 

capital. Capitals, 41 7. 
capitalist, 366. 
capitulate, 309. 
capkin, 377. 
capon, 111, 343. 
captain, 402. 
cajjtaiiicy, 356 b. 
captainess. 384. 
captin^, 580 a. 
captivat, 309, 
ca])tive and thrall, 
77- 

capture, 344. 
caravan, 353. 
carbonate, 361. 
'.ARCKRN, 18, 
Cardiivil, 417. 
r.u-Uiualcs ijcrtucs, 
?.S7. 

care, iit. 
carelessness. 320. 
rarC, 267, 269. 
cargo, 352. 
caricatnr^. 344. 
cark and care, 628, 
carle, carl, 383- 
carline, 383. 
Carlylese, 408. 
carnage, 335. 
qarnal, 417. 
carpenter, 75, 338- 
carriage, 75, 335. 
carry, 75. 

cart, CR/KT, 1 1 3, 638, 
note. 

cart-horse, 601. 


carve, carven, 267, 
278. 

carve-ed^ 278 (1 
cascade, 352. 
case, 75, 234, 543. 
cashier, 338. 
cashmere, 353. 
cast, 59, 260, 267. 
caste, 353. 
casten, 267, 269. 
castle, 41, 75, 329 d. 
casual. 417. 
casualty, 349 b. 
casuist, 366. 
casuistry, 366. 

J03, III. 
cataclysm, 367 c. 
catastrophe, 369. 
catastrophism, 365. 
catch, 300. 
ca toll’d, 302. 
cate, 103. ^ 

catechism, 365. 
categorical, 417. 
catena, 363. 
cathartic, 420. 
Cathedral, 417. 
catholic, catholick, 
161. 

Catholicism, 365. 
catkin, 317 b- 
cat-o’>niiie-tails, Gii. 
cattle, 75, 329 c. 
cattle disease, 565. 
caught, 300. 
caul d rife, 400. 
cau.^c. 75. 543. 
caustic, ^20. 
cauterize, 310. 
cavalcade, 352. 
cavaliy. 331. 

-cajfvc, 184. 
(AZiEi^Ohezy, 134, 
cKAi', 617. 

CKAPMAN, 147. 

cease, 75. 

CEASTKK, 18 , T 47 . 
cedarn tT.), 391. 
ceiling, 179. 

-ceil, 1 79. 


-ceive, 179. 
celestial, 75. 
cekstiall, 162. 
celibacy, 350. 
cement, 333. 
cemetery, 364 d. 
CEMPA (warrior^, 139. 
CKNE, keen, 139, 147. 
censure, 344. 
census, 363. 

CENT, Kent, 139, 
•47. 

renter, 187. 
centesimal, 417. 
centre, 134. 

CEOK, 147. 

CKORT., 55, 147. 
cfePAN, 139, 147. 
cere, 104. 

certain, 75, 402, 493, 
-197* 

certainly, 32. 
certainty, 349 b. 
certes, 75. 
certitude, 3G2 a. 
eesser; 330. 
cetaceous, 409. 
ch (Italian) — k, 134, 
140. 

ch (Kren ch) == sli, 1 34, 

ch, 132,134,139,140, 
147, 148, 149,191, 
2.64- 

ch (derm an and 
Welsh’!, 132. 
ch (from CE), 606 a. 
“Ch, 393. 
chafer, 1 1 r . 
chaff, 112, 135, 147, 
374- 

chaffer, ef)a(farc, 604. 
chagiin, 134. 
chain. 75. 
chaise, 134, 381. 
Chaldean. 393. 
Chaldee, 3 1 1 . 
c h a 1 m e r ( Scottish) 
^chamber, 135. 
Chalmers, 135. 
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€ham = l am, 255. 
chamber, 75, 135. 
chamberlain, 318. 
chamois, 134. 
champagne, 134. 
champion, 75, 139, 

343 - 

chance, 32, 55,75,140. 
chancellor, 41. 
change, changed, 75, 
140, 303. 

changeling, 318, 377. 
change’s sake, 572. 
chanon, 147. 
chant, 147, 175. 
chanter, 337. 
cljante deer, 340. 
chaos, 369. 
chapel, 329 d. 
chapclry, 331. 
chaplain, 402. 
chapman, 149, 617, 
618. 

cfiapmaufjohe, 326. 
chaplet, 334. 
character, 140,-369. 
characterisation, 358. 
characleristic, 420. 
charade, 134. 
charge, 75. 
charioteer, 340. 
charity, 56, 75, 349 a. 
charlatan, 134. 
Charlotte, 134, 140. 
charm, 75. 
chase, 75. 
chasm, 367 a. 
chast, 147. 
chaste, 75. 
chastice, 347. 
chastise, 347. 
chastisement, 333, 
347 - 

chastity, 75. 
chattels, 56. 
chatter, 305. 
chaunt, 175. 
chayt (cheat), 182. 
cheap, cheaper, cheap- 
est, 217. 


Cheapside, 617. 
cheer, 75. 

cheesen (Dorset), 380. 
Cheesey (Chelsea), 

633- 

chemist, 366. 
chemistry, 331, 366. 
cheroot, 140, 352. 
cherry, 381. 
d)CS, 267. 

Chester, 147. 

-Chester, 18. 
chestnut horse, 565. 
chew-edy 278 (5). 
cheyney (china) , 173, 

Chezy, 134. 
chicanery, 134. 
chick, 381. 
chicken, CICEN, 117, 

316 c, 381. 
chickens, 381. 
checking, 580 a. 
chick nor child, 628. 
chid, chidden, 267, 
chide, 147, 267. 
chief, 75, 329 a. 
chiefly, 439. 
chieftain, 402. 
child, 105, 1 17, 147, 

380, 383, 428. 
childer, 380. 
childhood, 326. 
childly, 398. 
children, 117, 380. 
childring, 580 a. 
chiliad, 460. 
chill, 147. 

chill = I will = Ich 
will, 255. 

chin, 117, 147, 315. 
china, 173, 633. 
Chinee, 381. 

Chinese, 381, 408. 
chink, chine, ciNU, 

317 b- 

Chippenham, 617. 
Chipping Norton, 
617. 

Chipping Ongar,6i7. 


chirurgeon, 134. ' 
chivalrous, 75, 409. 
chivalry, 75, 134, 331. 
chlorate, 361. 
chode, 267, 269. 
Cholmondeley, 633. 
chorus, 369. 
choose, chose, chosen. 

T40, 147, 267, 278. 
chough, 153. 
christen, 305, 391. 
Christendom, 323. 
chiistian, 391, 4J 9. 
Christianity, 323. 
'christianize, 310. 
chronicle, 140. 
chronology, 364 c.'' 
child ~ \ would, 255. 
Chumley, 633. 
chump, 187. 
church, 140, 14'y, 148, 

425 ( 0 . 

church-ale, 360. 
churl, 41, 56, T47, 
316 c. 

churlish, 393. 

Ciceter — Cirencester, 

CICKN, 1 17, 316 e. 
ClDAN, 147. 

CIL!>, TI7, 147, 383. 
Cingalese, 40S. 

CIN, 117, 147. 
tixtk, 55. 
cipher, 353. 

CIRCE, 147. 
circuit, 75. 
circular, 41 § a. 
circum-, 60O c. 
circumference, 356 b, 
606. 

circumlocution, 606 0. 
circumnavigate, 606 c. 
circumspect, 606 c. 
circumstance, 75, 23*4, 
356 a, 606 c. 
circus, 3(^3. 

-cism, 365. 
citizen, 130, 351 a. 

city. 75» 134. 349 a- 
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citycism, 365. 
civil, 413 a, 423 g. 
civilisation, 358. 
civility, 349 a. 
ck = kk, 139, 161. 
clad, 300. 
claimant, 405. 

clam, 267, 269, 27S. 
clamour, 337. 

clan, 20. 
clasp, 305: 

class, classis, 33, 363. 
classification, 227. 
clave, 267. 
dave^ 267, 269. 
Claverton, 633. 
claymore, 20. 
clean, 180. 
clean gone, 431. 
cleanse, CL^Nsian, 

305. 

cleanly, 398. 
x:lear, 75. 

cleave (i), 267, 269, 
cleave (2), 267, 269. 
clcef, 267, 269. 
clemency, 227, 356 b. 
clerk, 169. 

clever, 375, 392,423.1. 
elew, 139. 

‘ ••(clique'), 154, 
climaterick, i6i. 
climax, 369. 
climb, 137, 267. 
dimb-ed, 278 (1). 
cling, 267. 
clique, 154. 
cloister, >5. 
clomb, 267. 
clomben, 267. 
closure, 344. 
cloth. III, 315. 
cloth, -cd, -s, III, 300. 
cloudlet, 334. 
clout, 20, 1 19. 
clove, cloveji, 267. 
clover, 20, 316 f. 
clung, 267. 
clupic (call), 61. 
CNIHT, 147. 


CO- (with), 606 c. 
coal-layers, 598. 
coal-producing, 591. 
coasl-line, 598. 
coat, 187. 
coat-of-arms, 61 1. 
coaxation, 358. 
cob, 139. 
cobweb, 371. 
coccEL, 20. 
cock, 660. ^ 

rockaigne, 351 a, 402. 
cockade, 342. 
cock-boat, 20. 
cock-chafer, 316 f. 
cockerel, 329 d. 
cockle, 20. 
cock-sparrow, 384. 
cockswain, 20. 
cod, COD, 20. 
codify, 308. 
codling, 318. ^ 

coeval, 606 c. 
cognizance, 356 a. 
cognizant, 405. 
co-heir, 606 c. 
coif, 177. 
coil, 177. 
coin, 177. 

coint (O. F.)^ 423 d. 
cold, 388 a. 
collation, 75. 
collie, 20. 
colon, 369. 
colonelcy, 356 b. 
colonial, 417. 
colonization, 358. 
colossal, 417. 
colour, 84, 359. 
colourable, 404. 
com, rom, 267, 269. 
comb, HI. 
combe, 20, 
come, 267, 584, 585. 

* come ben the 
house,’ 522. 
come by, 559, 584. 
come down, 560. 
come in, 597. 
come up, 501. 


comelelg, 438. 
comeu, 267, 269. 
come on, 584. 
comer, cuma, 319. 
comestibles, 218. 
comfort, 75. 
comfortable, 403, 404 . 
— (atlv.), 432. 
comic, 420. 

comlgug, 318. 

comma, 369. 
command, 75. 
commandant, 405. 
commandmeiit, 75, 

333. 

commencing, 32. 
commend, 75. 
commendatory, 416 b. 
commentary, 418 b. 
commercial, 417. 
commiseration, 32. 
commissary, 418 b, 
commission, 75. 
common, 75, 401 a. 
commonwealth, 600. 
company, 75, 329 b, 
606 c. 

comparative, 412. 
comparison, 332. 
compass, 75. 
compasBtmtnt, 333- 
compassion, 32, 75, 
3.s8. 

compassionate, 416 a. 
compendium, 363. 
competence, 356 b.^ 
complacency, 356 b. 
complain, 75. 
complaisance, 356 a. 
complaisant, 405. 
complen song, 391. 
complete, 157. 
complexion, 75. 
comi^line, 391. 
compo, 370. 
composedness, 320. 
composicioun (Ch.), 

77 - 

comprehend, 75. 
comprehension, 358. 



I. 

compulsory, 416 b. 
comrade, 352. 
con, 280 . 

con-, CO-, 606 c. 
conceave, 184. 
concede, 32. 
conceit, 75. 
conceive to ‘ ei ’), 
184. 

concentration, 358. 
concentric, 406. 
concern, 34, 234. 
conciliar, 41 S a. 
conclude, 75. 
conclusion, 75. 
conclusive, 412. 
conculcation, 358. 
condign, 105. 
condition, 32, 75. 
conditional, 41 7. 
condone, 32. 
confederacy, 350. 
confessional, 417. 
confidant, -ent, 405, 
414. 

confidence, 356 b. 
conflagration, 358. 
confound, 75. 
Confucianism, 365. 
confusion, 75. 
congratulation, 358. 
congregational, 417. 
congiess, 363. 
conjecture, 75. 
conjoin, 75. 
conjunction, 546. 
connection, 358. 
Conner, 319. 
connoisseur, 351 b. 
conquest, 75. 
conscience, 75, 356 b, 
520. 

consciousness, 320. 
consciousnesses, 320. 

consnli, 61 . 

consensus, 363. 
consequence, 356 b. 
conserve, 75. 
consider, 75. 
considerate, 416 a. 
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consistory, 416 b. 
Consols, 371. 
consonant, 606 c. 
conspiracy, 350. 
conspiringtinf.),58oc. 
constable, 75. 
constancy, 356 b. 
constant, 405. 
constrain, 75. 
constituency, 356 b. 
constitutional, 310, 
417. 

constitutionalize, 310. 
consular, 418 a. 
consulate, 361. 
contagion, 75. 
contemplate, 619. 
contemporaneous.409. 
contemporary, 218, 
418 b, 6c6 c. 
contcm2')til)lc, 403, 
content, 75. 
contentedness, 320. 
contest, 155. 
contra-, contro-, 606 c. 
contract, 363. 
contractile*. 413 a. 
contradict, 606 c. 
contrariwise, 517. 
contrary, 75, 156. 
contTce, 155. 

contrition, 358. 
contro-, 606 c. 
controversy, 606 c. 
contumacy, 350. 
convenient, 431. 
convert, 75. 
convey, 75. 

coo, 660. 
cook, 75. 
cookery, 331. 
coolie, 353. 
coolnesses, 320. 
coost, 267, 269. 

cop, cob, 371. 
cope, 75. 

Copenhagen(vb.), 2 16. 
coquette, 334. 
coracle, 20. 
cordge, ibS- 


cordial, 75, 401 b. 
cormorant, 430. 
corn, 20, 315. 
Cornwall, 2?. 
corny, 395. 
coronation, 75, 358. 
corpulent, 415. 
correct, 75. 
corridor, 351 b. 
cosmos, 369. 
costive, 412. 
cosy, 395. 
cottage, 335. 
cotton, 353. 
congh, 153. 
coiqde, 329 c. 
could (the /), iflS ; the 
vowel, 1 87 ; help- 
verb, 279 f, 587. 
connsell, counsel, 67. 
75, 162. 

rnunsellcs jjcnfrallcs, 
3 ^ 7 - 

Count (dignity), 41. 
countenance, 75. 
counter, 337. 
counter-, 606 b. 
counteract, 606 b. 
counterfeit, 75,606 b. 
countermand, 606 b. 
counter-reformation, 
6 d 6 b. 

counter-revolution, 
606 b. 

countess, 41, 75, 384. 
country, 75, 155. 
country-house, 612. 
couple, 329 c. 
courage, 75, i55» 335- 
course, 75, 234. 
court, 75, 329 a. 
courteous, 75, 409. . 
courtcsy,75, 78,329b. 
cousin, 75, 343 b. ^ 
-couth, 119,168,632. 
covenant, 75. 
cover, 75:® 
cover-chief, 75. 
cobetiat, 345. 346- 
cffuctizc (Sp.), 346. 
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covetous, 409. 
cow (verb), 59. 
cow, 41, 1 19, 1 76, 3 1 5, 
381. 

coward, 342. 
cowardice, 345, 347. 
cowry, 353. 
cowslip, 1 19. 
coxswain, 20. 
crab, HI. 
crack, 139. 

-cracy (Ok.), 364 n, c. 
cradle, 20, iii, 316 c. 
craft, CR/EFT, 315, 
317 a. 

craftsman, 607. 
crng, 20. 
crane, 1 1 1 . 
craniology, 364 c. 
crap, 267, 269. 
creative, 412. 
creator, 75. 
creature, 75. 
credence, 75. 
credenlials, 36c, 417. 
creditour, 359. 
creed, 104, 363. 
creep, crept, 26^^ 2 
300, 304. 

<'recp~ed, 278(5'^, 304. 
oresci^e, 412. 
cress, c.i-:ks, 316 b, 
638. 

cretaceous, 409. 
crew, 267. 
crib. [2. 
cricket, 334. 
crime, 75. 
criminaf; 360. 
crirriiiiatoiy, 416 b. 
criminous. 409. 

. cripple, 316 c. 
crisis, 369. 

CRisTEN, 391. 
t'RISTES + MiEL, 437. 
CRtSTNIAN. 391. 
criterion, 369. 
criticaster, 362 b. 
criticism, 365. 
crock, 20. 


cromlech, 20. 
crop, 139. 
cropc, 267, 269. 
cropen, 267, 269. 
cross, 75, 423 c. 
cross-barred, 607. 
crotchet, 334. 
cronhe hjain, 278 (5). 
croung (inf.), 61. 
crow, 267. 
crowd, 278. 
crowd (fiddle), 20. 
crown, 75. 
crude, 75. 
cruel, 75, 401 b. 
crnell, 162. 
cruelty, 75. 
c.riip])cn. 267. 
crusade, 352. 
crustaceous, 409. 
cO, 381. 
cuckoo, 660. 
CuhBRiliT. 132. 
cudto. cudtono = 
coul d St th oil . could st 
thou not, 234. 
culture, 344. 
cum, cum, 118. 
CTTMAN, 118. 
ClINNAN, 36, 168, 

632. 

cunningest.42 2.42 3 d. 
cupola, 351 b. 
curate, 75. 361. 
curator, 363. 
cure. 75. 
curious, 75. 
curiosity, 357. 
Cl'KONj COREN, 27S. 
currency, 356 b. 
curry, 353. 
curse, 423 c, fn. 
cursed, 723 c. 
curst, 423 a, c. 
curtain, 343 b. 
nirtctsgc, 78. 

custom, 56, 7.^- 
customary, 418 b. 
cut, 139. 
cvv = qu, 142. 


cw.TiC, 142. 
cw£n, 142. 
cwic. 142. 
ct, 381. 

-cy (Lat. subst.),356 b. 
cycloid, 368 c. 
cycloidal, 420. 
cygnet, 334. 
CYNERICE, 328. 
cynical, 417. 
cyning, 318, 378. 
CYNG, 139, 147. 

CYNN, 324. 

Cyprian, 419. 

CYRICE, 147. 

D, the character, 229. 

— the consonant, 5, 

1 38. 149, 187. 

— before 149. 

— between 1 and r, 

— with it, 138, 459. 
dad die, 377. 
dado, 351 b. 

IMCn-HOT, 82. 

D/EG. 127, 175. 
daft, 394. 

f/n//^r(daughter), 153. 
dagger, 103. 
daily, 398. 
dainties, 75. 
dainty, 395, 424. 
dais, 75. 

daisy, d.eges fiAGE. 
632. 

dale, 7 0 
lialf, 267. 

Dalmati.!, 329 b. 
llalziel, J30. 
damage, 335. 
dame, 329 a. 
damn, 73. 
damsel, 329 d. 
hail = dominus, 336. 
dance, 73. 

Dan Chaucer, 336. 
danger, 73, 336. 
Danish, Dansk, 393. 
Danlesque, 407. 
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dare, 240, 279. 
daresay, 240. 
darkling, 436. 
darklins, 436. 
darkness, 320. 
darksome, 399. 
darling, 318. 
dart, 75, 260. 
Dartmouth, 169. 
13arwinism, 365. 
Darwinian, 419. 
dastard, 342. 
date, 103. 

daughter, 5, 10, 41, 
13^1 J,' 53 . 316 f. 
daunceress, 3S4. 
IDaxingcre, 336. 
day, 10, 127, 175, iSo, 

31.5. 378. 

day by day, 450. 
daysman, 607. 
days of yore, 425 (3). 
dd (Welsh), 138. 
de-(Lat.prcfix),6o6c. 
dead, 180, 388 a. 
deaf, 10. 

IJKAH, 279, 283. 
deal, 10, 180, 234, 
300» 315. 480. 
dealer, 319. 
dealt, 300 note, 
deanery, 331. 
dear, 32, 180, 388 a, 
dearth, 317 a. 
death, 10, 142, 180. 
debate, 75. 
debonair, 75. 
debt, 75. 

decade, 364 b, 460. 
deceave, 184. 
deceit, 75. 

deceive (sound of), 
184. 

deceiued, deceived, 
146, 184. 
decimate, 309. 
declare, 75. 
declension, 332. 
decoration, 358. 
decorative, 41 2. 


decree, 75, 341. 
decrepitude, 362 a. 
fiehe translate, 586. 
deed, 10, 315. 
deemster, 316 b. 
deep, 305, 430 n. 
deepen, 305. 
deep- throated, 607. 
deer, 5, 41, 104, 133, 

315. 382. 
deface, 75. 
defame, 75. 
default, 75. 
defeat, 75. 
defence, 75, 356 b. 
defend, defended, 303. 
defendant, 405. 
deference, 356 b. 
deficit, 363. 
deft, 394. 
defy, 75. 
degeneracy, 350. 
degree, 32, 75, 341. 
detionestation, 358. 
deify, 308. 
deign. 179. 
deject, 606 c. 
dcjectedness, 320. 
delectable, 410. 
delegate, 361. 
delicacy, 350. 
delicate, 416 a, 424. 
delicious, 424. 
delight, 75. 
delightfullest, 422. 
delightsome, 399. 
delinition, 358. 
delinquent, 414. 
hditahle, 410. 

‘ delt,' 300. 
deluge, 75. 
delve, DELFE, 137, 

267, 278. 
delv-ed, 278 (1). 
demand, 75. 
demise, 56. 
democracy, 364 c. 
demoniac, 75. 
demurrer, 330. 
dcne-holes, 603 a. 


denizen, 351 a. 
denomination, 32. 
deodorize, 310, 606 Cr 
depart, 75, 560. 
departure, 344. 
depend, 546. 
dependency, 356 b. 
dependent, -ant, 414. 
depend upon it, 345. 
deportment, 333. 
deposit, 363. 
depot, 329 a. 
deputy, 341. 

Derby, 169. 

'derive, 75. 
derogatory, 416 b. 

IBertfmoutije, 169. 
Derwent, 19. 
descend, 75, 560, 

606 c. 

descendant, 405, 
describe, 75. 
description, 75, 358. 
desert, 75. 
deserve, 75. 
desirable, 403. 
desire, 75. 
desolate, 416 a. 
despair, 75, 606 c. 
desperado, 352. 
despise, 75. 
despite, 75, 531. 
despite of, 531. 
despotic, 420. 
destiny, 75. 
destruction, 75. 
desyre, 162. 
detecting (inf.), 580 c. 
detective, 412. 
determinate, 75,416 a. 
detriment, 333. 
detritus, 363. 
hcuce, 65 - 

Deutsch, 393. 
development, 333. 
device, 75, 260. 
devise, 36,^260. 
devize^ 346. 
devoir, 75. 
devotee, 340. 
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devotion, 75. 
devotional, 417. 
devour, 75. 
dexterity, 349 a. 
dexterous, 409. 

dg, 149. 

dh, 97, 138, 191. 
di- (double), 606 d. 
dia- (through), O06 d. 
diadem, 368 b. 
diagnosis, 369, 606 d. 
diatessaron, 606 d. 
diathesis, 369. 
diatonic, 420, 606 d. 
dice, 55. 

dictum, 363. 

did, DYDK, 45, 277, 
285, 287, 587. 

didhi, 586. 

die, 452. 
diet, 75. 

difference, 75, 356 b. 
difficulty, 75, 
diffidence, 356 b. 

‘dag,’ 108, 125, 
260 ; dug, 267 ; 
orig. Weak, 269, 

275, 378 (i). 
digestible, 75. 
digged, 269. 
dight,jo5. 
dignify, 308. 
dignitary, 418 b. 
dignity, 73. 
digraph, 606 d. 
diker, 117. 
dilatation, 75. 
diJemma^ 369. 
dilettante, 351 b. 
diligence, 75. 
diligent, 75. 
diluent, 414. 
dim, 390. 
dimble, 316 c. 
diminution, 75. 
dimple, 316 c. 

‘ dimplemdlits,* 333. 
ding (beat), dang, 
dung, 275. 
dingle, 316 c. 


disarray, 75. 
discern, 75. 
discolour, 75. 
diocesan, 419. 
diorama, 369. 
dip, 10, 105, 187. 
diphthong, 606 d. 
diplomacy, 350. 
diptych, 606 d. 
directly. 539, 541. 
dirty, 395. 
dis-, 606 c. 
disadvantage, 606 c. 
disastrous, 409. 
1 )ISC-|)I!:gn, 19. 
disclaimer, 330. 
disclosure, 344. 
discomfiture, 75. 
discoloured, 606 c. 
discontent, 606 c. 
discord, 75, 606 c. 
discount, 606 c. 
discourtesy, 606 c. 
discover, 75. 
discredit, 606 c. 
discreet, 75, 423 d. 
discretion, 75- 
disdain, 75, 606 c. 
disease, 75. 

ijisEse anu h)0, 77. 

disfigure, 75. 
disgrace, 606 c. 
disguise, 346, 606 c. 
dish, 19, 1 17. 
dishevel, 75. 
dislike, 606 c. 
dislodge, 75. 
dismal, 75. 
dismissal, 360. 
disparage, 75. 
dispensation, 75. 
disport, 75. 
disposal, 360. 
dispose, 75. 
disposition, 75. 
disputant, 405. 
disquietude, 362 a. 
dissension, 75. 
dissent, 606 c. 
dissimulation, 75. 


dissipation, 358. 
distich, 606 d. 
distinctive, 412. 
distress, 75. 
distributing (inf.), 
580 c. 

disturb, 606 c. 
disyllabic (dissylla- 
ble), 606 c. 
ditcher, 319. 
diurnal, 417. 
dive, ‘ dove,’ 276, 
278. 

dive~ed, 278 (5). 
divers, 75. 

divine, rs, 157, 
413 b. 

divinity, 75. 
division, 75. 
do : its vowel, 187 ; 
pret. peculiar, 277; 
usage, 242, 287, 

453 , 586, 587- 
‘ do be,’ ‘ don’t be,* 
5S6. 

iJDblcfollJ, 603 a. 
docile, 413 a. 
doctor, 75. 
doctorate, 361. 
doctorship, 327. 
dodgy, 423 d. 
dog, 328. 

doggie, doggikie, 

377- 

dog-kennel, 601. 
dogma, 369. 
dogmatist, 366. 
dog- wolf, 384. 
DOHTK, 279. 

DOHTKR, 132. 
DOHTIG, 283. 
dolorous, 409. 
holbcn, GOLFKN, 267, 
278 (1). 

-dom,-uOM, 315, 322, 

323, 328- 

domain, 56, 351 a. 
dome, 41. 
domestic, 406, 417. 
domestical, 417. 
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Dominican, 419. 
dominion, 327. 

DON = do (inf.), 453. 
Ifonck, 377- 
done up, 501. 
donkey, donk, 377. 
doom, 315, 316 d, 

323 - 

door, 5, 10, 313. 
dormant, 75. 
irostii, 255. 
dotard, 342. 
doth, 66. 

‘ doth be,’ 5S6 n. 
dotterel, 329 d. 
double, 75. 
doubt, 75, 546. 
dough, JO, 153. 
d ought, 279. 
doughty, 283, 395. 
dow, DKAH, 279, 
283. 

dower, 75, 339. 
down, 20, 1 19, 632. 
down (of a peach), 

315- 

downward, 400. 
dozen, 460. 
hrati, 267. 

(ira/t — d raugh t, 153. 
draftsinnn, 607, 
drag, 10. 
drag-net, 112. 
drake, 328. yr 
drama, 369. 
dramatic, 420. 
drank, 267, 278. 
drastic, 420. 
draught, 153. 
draw, 260, 267. 
drawing, 580 c. 
drawn, 267. 
d ray, d redge, D R AG A N , 
260. 

dread, 267. 

hrergbfWf 326. 

dress, 75. 
drew, 267. 

drink, 10, 267, 278, 

315. 


drive, driven, 9, 10, 
105, 260, 267, 27S. 
drone, iii, 315. 
DROl’M/feUJM, 437. 
dropping (inf.), 580 c. 
drove (verb), 267. 
drove (noun), 260. 
hrohj, 267. 
drunk, 267, 278. 
drunkard, 342. 
drunken, 267, 269. 
Dryad, 364 h. 
duchess, 384. 
duck, 328 n. 
duckling. 377. 
due, 187. 
dug, 267., 

DUGAN, 283^ 

(hike. 41 . 
dulcify, 308. 
dullard, 342. 
dun (horse), 20, 377. 
Dnnciad, 364 b. 
dungeon, 343. 
dunnock, 377. 
duration, 75. 
durbar, 333. 
duresse, 348. 
during, 86. 
durst, 279, 

DURU, 315. 
dust, 1 19. 
dusty, 395. 

Dutch, 17, 393. 
dwarfish, 393. 
dwell, 59, 260. 
dwiiiflle, 305. 
hglic hoo, 586. 
dynamic, 420. 
dys-, 606 d. 
dysentt ry, 606 d. 
dyspepsia, 130, 369. 
dysjjeptic, 606 d. 


E, the vowel, 100, 
103 f, no, 120 ff, 
178 f, 187, 278. 

— ‘eh,’ 104, 179. 

— its relation to a 


and to i, and to 0, 
121, 127, 

c- (Latin prefix), 606 c, 
e- = GE, 606 a. 
-K(oldacc. ncut.),438. 
-e, final, 10, 103^103, 
1 21 f, 146, 158 f, 
177,191,192,3296, 
380. 

ea, pronunciation of, 
180 ffff. 

— as 180, 1 81 fff. 

— sounding as 180, 
184. 

* — (Saxon), 1 1 2, 201. 

— final, 1 80, 1 8 r,4 1 1 a. 

— internal, i8r, 184. 
ca, c^a, in Ablaut, 278. 
EA with LA, 201. 
each, 135, 493, 496. 
each one, 477. 
KAdweard, 329 a. 
eager ( pronunciation), 

182. 

eagle V pronunciation) , 

182. 

eagle-eyed, 607. 
KALA, 201. 

EAI.RA, 138, 4S0. 
KALSWA, 133.471 .533. 

1.^3, 3 , 

earl, 41, 316 c. 
earlier, 302. 
early days, 373. 
KARM, 390. 
earth, 12, 41, 313. 
earthen, 391. 
earthly, 398.^ 
earthy, 395.* 
ease, 75, 181. 
easily, 75. 
cast, 313. 
c a St 1 ins, 436. 
eastwards, 435. 
easy, 75, 184. 
eat, eaten, 180, 182, 
187, 26f, 278. 
eating, pron., ayiing, 

183. 

eccentric, 40O. 
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ecclesiastic, ecclesi- 
astical, 417. 
EaiURiHT, 132. 
fcfte a, 496. 
echo, 369. 
eclecticism, 365. 
economic, economi- 
cal, 417, 420. 
ecumenical, 417. 

-KDE, 298. 

-ed, 74, 29S, 388 a, 

396- 

ed^ra, 12, 187, 313. 
edge-tool, 601. 
edifice, 345. 
edily, 308. 

educate, ed iicatcd, 303 . 
educational, 417. 
ee (sound) ... 103,104, 
108, 109, 178, 180, 
184. 

ee «^long *i,’ 117,121, 
J78, 180. 
ee (Irom 0), 127. 
ec (digraph), 129,178, 
191. 

-ce, 178, 329 a,- 341. 

eel, 187. 

cen = eyes, 379. 

- -er, 329 a. 340. 
EFKTy^ 498. 
effect, 75. 

effeminacy, effemi- 
nateness, 322. 
effervescence, 356 b. 
efficacy, 3.^0. 
efficient, 4 14. 

rftsnonr,^ isi5- 

K(i became ay, 17.5- 
egg (verb), 59. 
eggtlmgta = edgewise, 
■ 436. 
eggs- 3fio- 
^otism, 3^5. 
egotist, 366. 
egress, 32.^ 
eh (sound\ 109, 180. 
eh (interj.), 202 ; 
question whether it 
is from ea, 201. 


-EIIT or HIT, 397. 
ei (in veiti), 117. 
ei (^_^v-soimd), 171, 
184. 

ei (diph.\ 179. 
eight. 179, 458. 
eighty. 4.58- 

-eign (hr. adj.), 351 a. 

401 a, 402. 
eirenicon, 369. 

‘ eetlicr,’ ‘ eye-ther/ 
a2t!]Cr---either,i79, 

. 479- 

eject, 606 c. 

-el (l‘r. subst). 329; 
(Sax. adj.), 389 ; 
V Kr. adj.), 401. 
clastic, 420. 

Kl Dorado, 352. 
elective, 412, 
electoral, 417. 
electorate, 361. 
electric, 420. 
electrify, 308. 
elegant, 405, 423 a. 
d, e. 

clement, 7.5. 333. 
elementary, 624. 
eleven, endi.ukon, 
458 ; its derivation, 
459- 

elf, 227, 315, 33T. 
elf-needled, O08. 
elixir, 353. 

ell, 187. 

elm, 20. 

clnien, 391, 425 fi). 
elincn tree, 425 (2 b). 
elo<jucncc, 75. 
clo(|uenlcr, 422. 
else, Ei.LES* 226, 515. 
elude, 606 c. 
elves, 331. 

elhisci), 393- 
-em (Greek), 364 a, 
36s b. 

era-(Fr. prefix. ;,6o6b. 

’em = !)ftn, 489- 

embalm, 606 b. 
embarrassment, 333. 


embellish, 74. 
emblem, 368 b. 
embouchure, 32. 
embrace, 75. 
embrasure, 344. 
eminence, 3.<>6 b. 
eminent. 414. 
emotional, 417. 
emperor, 75. 337. 
employ, 606 b. 
empress, 384. 
emprise, 75. 
em prize, 346. 
emptiness, 320. 
empty, 395. 
emulation, 358. 

-KN (^Sax. feni ), 3S3. 
-KN fadj.), 391. 

-KN (^str. pple.), 266, 
380 a (n,). 

-ni (inf.;, .^80. 

-cn 1^1)1. form', 379, 
575. 

-cn (pi. ])res. ind.),66. 
-en (verbal formative). 
.30.*^ • 

-en (hr. subst.), 361 a. 
-en (hr. adj.', 402. 
en- (Kr. prefix), 308, 
606 1). 

-ENA, 66. 
enable, 30S. 
enact, 606 b. 
encain]), 606 b. 
encampment, 75, 333. 
-cncc, 355, 356 b. 
encomium, 369. 

-cncy, 329 b, 355, 
b. 

encyclical, 417. 

-end, 329 a, 351 b. 
end, 32, 79, 378. 
endanger, 308. 

ENDAS, I JO, 378. 
endeavour, 606 b. 
endeavour ourselves, 
3S8. 

eruiite, 75, 606 b. 
ends, no, 378. 
endure, 75* 308. 
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-ene, 66. 
ene (eyes), 379. 
eneuch, enu (Scot- 
tish), 132 n. 
enfeeble, 308. 
enfranchise, 606 b. 
en^Mgement, 333. 
engender, 75, 606 b. 
-enger, 329 a, 336. 
engine, 140. 

England, 17, 23,121. 
Englisc, 17, 23, 24, 
25, 27, 28. 29, 40, 
^ 43 . 45. 49 » 52. .393. 
Snglis, lEuttgUglj, 
3 £nn 0 l( 50 , 49. 61. 
English, 17, 23, 26, 
49> 67, 121, 393. 
enhance, 606 b. 
enigma, 369. 
enjoy, 606 b. 
enlarge, 308. 
enlighten, 606 b. 
enlist, 606 b. 
enliven, 308. 
enormous, 409. 
enough, cnotojGENOH, 
133 fn., 153, 381, 
606 a. 

enquire, 75, 606 b. 
enrich, 308, 606 b. 
ensample, 75, 606 b. 
ensue, 606 b. 
ensure, 606 b. 

-ent (Lat. adj.), 405, 
41 1 a, 414, 415. 
enterprize, 346. 
enthrall, 606 b. 
enthusiasm, 367 a. 
enthusiast, 367 b. 
enthusiastic, 420. 
entice, 606 b. 
enticing, 404 fn. 
entire, 606 b. 
entrance, 32. 
enveagle, 184,606 b. 
envenom, 75. 
envy, 75, 329 b. 

EO (Saxon), 177, 278, 
eo, 177. 


-eous (adj.), 401 a, 
409. 

Ephrathite, 364 e. 
epi- (Greek j)refix), 
606 d. 
epic, 420. 
epicycle, 606 d. 
epidemic, 606 d. 
epidermis, 6 o 5 d. 
epigram, 606 d. 
epilogue, 606 d. 
episcopacy, 350. 
episcopalian, 419. 
episcopate, 361. 
epitaph, 606 d. 
epitome, 369, 606 d. 
epoch, 369. 
epoch-making, 609. 
equality, 349 a. 
equilibrium, 363. 
equity, 75, 349 a. 
equivalent, 415 n. 
e. , sounded as ar, 169. 
cr (conj.), 533. 

-cr, -r (gen. pi.), 66. 
-er (verbal), 305. 

— (subst.), 316 f, 319. 

— 330 » 337 - 9 - 

— (ad .), 392. 

— (comp.), 421, 575. 
eradicate, 309. 

KRCE-, 606 a. 

ere (conjunction), 533. 
Eris (Irish), Ers, 
Krse, 393. 
errant, 75, 405. 
erroneous, 409. 

-cry (F.), 329 a, b, 

331, 366. 

-cry (Greek), 33 ^, 3^4 
a, d. 

-es (plural), 378. 

-cs (possessival), 572. 
-es (verbal), 66. 

-’s, 572. 

escape, 75. 
eschatology, 364 c. 
eschew, 75. 
esculent, 415. 
escutcheon, 343. 


-ese (adj.), 408. 
-esimal, 411 a, 417. 
Esk, 19. 
espionage, 335. 
esplanade, 352. 
espousal, 360. 

-esque (adj.), 401 a, 
407. 

-css (F. abstract), 348. 
— (fcm. noun), 384. 
esse, 329 a, 348. 

-est (super!.), 42 1,422, 

57 .S. 

Essex, 25. 

estate, 32, 75, 329 a. 
estimable, 403. 
estimate, 309, 361. 
-et, -ette (Fr. dimin.), 
329 a, 334, 377- 
etch, 187. 
eternal, 75, 417. 
cternall, 162. 
ftfStu, (eatest thou), 
254 - 

-cth, 66, 265, 596. 
ethic, 420. 
ethics, 368 a. 
etiquette, 334. 

‘ ett,* 267. 278 (3). 
-ette, 329, 334, 377. 
eu -(French), 177. 
eu- (Greek i^refix), 
606 d. 

eulogium, 363. 
eulogy, 606 d. 
eupeptic, 606 d. 
euphemism, 606 d. 
euphony, 606 d. 
evading (inf.), 580 a. 
evangelical, 417. 
Evangelicalism, 365. 
evangelist, 606 d. 
evangelize, 310. 
eve, 104. , 

even, 137, 316 e, 

391 - . 

evenings, 434, 446. 
ever, 496, 533. 
everilk, 135. 
everlastingness, 320. 
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every, 121, 135, 493, 
496,51411. 
everybody, 480, 496. 
every now and then» 

5 ' 6 . 

every one, 477- 

eucr-fic, fbcricfj, ebcr- 
gci^, cbergc()on, 496. 

everything, 234, 480, 
496, 514 n. 
evidence. 356 b. 
evil, 316 c, 389. 
evolnlionism, 365. 
ew (diphthong), 175. 
ewe, 130. 

cx- (L. prefix), 606 c. 
exactitude, 362 a. 
cxcamification, 358. 
excellence, 75, 35O b. 
excellences, -ies, 356 b. 
excellency, 356 b. 
excellent, 414. 
except, 528. 
excess 363. 
Ex-chancellor, 606 c. 
exchange, 75. 
exchange-stroke, 612. 
exclusive, 412. 
exculpate, 309. 
exculpatory, 416 b. 
excus^ 75. 
h!xe, 19. 
executant, 405. 
execution, 75. 
executive, 412. 
exegesis, 369. 
exemplary, 418 b. 
exercize ^Sp.), 346. 
exhibition, 32. 
exigence, 356 b. 
exist, 252. 

.exit, 32, 363. 
Ex-mayor, 606 c. 
exodus, 369. 
exorbitant, 405 
exordium, 363. 
expect, 6od c. 
expedient, 414. 
expence(obs.),356b. 
expenditure, 344. 


expense, 356 b. 
experience, 75, 356 b. 
expert, 75. 
expiatory, 416 b. 
exposition, 358. 
expostulate, 309. 
expound, 75, 138. 
extraneous, 409. 
extraordinary (adv.), 
4.^^- 

extravaganza, 351 b. 
extreme, 428. 
extream faulty, 428. 
eg (interj.), 201. 

Eg, egren, 380. 

-ey (siibst.), 341. 

— (adj.), 395- 
eye, 260, 315. 
eyen, egne, ^agan, 
379» 


F (character), 229. 

— (consonant), 5, 136 

— f, 153, 187. 

— (sound in ugh), 

153. 

— (for pJi)y 400. 

— (Saxon), to 72, 58, 

137- 

— (in Welsh), 137. 
fa (fall), 135. 
fable, 329 c. 
fabled om, 323. 
fabricate, 309. 
fabulosity, 357. 
face, 75, 329 a. 
facet, 334. 

facile, 41 3 a. 
faculty, 75. 
fade, 187. 
fail. 75. 
failure, 344. 
fain, Fi^iGEN, 175, 
39 ^ 564- 

fair, F^EGER, 392, 423 

a, c, 503. 

-fairn, 267, 269. 
fairy, 227, 331. 
fairy-cupped, 608. 


faith, 56. 75, 317 a. 
faithfull (Sp.), 162. 
falcon, 343. 
falconry, 331. 
faldome (fathom), 
135- 

fall (phon.), 103, 135, 
187. 

— (verb), 267. 
fallacy, 350. 
fallow, 1 1 2, 388 b. 
false, 75. 
falsehood, 326. 
fame, 75. 
familiar, 418 a. 
famine, 343 b. 
fan, HI. 
fanatic, 406. 
fanaticism, 365. 
fancy-free, 604, 
fanli, 267, 269, 278. 
fani, 127. 
fantastic, 406, 424. 
far, 187. 

fare (noun), 1 1 1. 
fare (verb), 267. 
farewells, 221. 
far-fetched, 607. 
farrago, 363. 
farrier, 169. 
farrow, FEARII, 316 a. 
far-seeing, 607. 
fashion, 332. 
fast, 112, 187, 305. 
-fast, 388 a, 400. 
fasten, 305. 
fastidious, 409. 
fat, 103, 187. 
fat (vessel), 112, 315. 
fatalist, 366. 
fate, 103, 187. 
father (phon.) 4, 108, 
Tio, 112, 187. 

— (siibst.), 41, 316 f. 

fathom, 112. 135, 

316 d. 

fading, 318. 
fatty, 395. 

fault, 75 ; the /, 168. 

faulty, 395. 
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faulty in ihc extreme, 
428. 

favor, 187. 

favour (of counte- 
nance), 337. 
fawn - skin - dappled, 
608. 

503- 

*-Jayt' (feat), 182. 
fealty, 56, 349 b. 
fear, 180. 

fear nor favour, 62S. 
fearsome, 399. 
feast. 75. 
feat (phon.), 182. 
featluT, 187, 316 f. 
feature (j)hon.), 1S2. 
I-JOAWA, 129, 479. 
febrile, 413 a. 
feculent, 415. 

fed, 300. 

fee, 4. 

Jeeble, 401 b. 
feed, 300. 
feel, 300. 

feet, 104, 128, 381. 
felicity, 75. 
fell (skin), 4. 
fell (verb). 267, 269. 
fellow, felaje, 59» 
316 a. 

fellow-, 606 a. 

I'el low-ci reiii teer, 340. 
fellow-elder, 606 a. 
fellow-heir, 606 a. 
fellow-prisoner, 606 a. 
fellowship, 327. 
fellow- worker, 606 a. 
felon, 343. 
felony, 75, 329 b. 
felt, 300. 
feminine, 413 b. 
fen, J27. 
feoffee, 341. 

FJ^OWER - siTIIUM, 
461. 

fer hages, 573- 

ferrer, farrier, 169. 
fertile, 413 a. 
lertilizalion, 358. 


fervour, fervor, 359. 
fet, fot, fette, fought 
— fdteh, 300, 301. 
fetch, 300. 

'‘fet her * (feather) ,187. 
fetter, FETOR, 305. 
feverfew, 175. 
few, 129, 479. 
fickle, 389. 

fiddler, fibelere, 

FJDELESTRE, 3 1 9, 

3«4- 

lidclity, 349 a. 
hel, 56. 
held, 313. 

hekl-palh, 566, 599. 
fierce, 75. 

FlF, 117. 
fIf siiSwM, 461. 
fifty, 458, 632. 
fight (vowel), 105 ; 
noun or verb, 260 ; 
strong verb, 267, 
278(1); noun, 317 a. 
figure, -ed, 75, 303. 
iilial, 187. 
fill, 117. 
hlly, 4. 
filth, 3^7 
filthy, 395. 
fin, 159, 
linale, 331 b. 
finch, FiNC, 117. 

find, 9, 105, 267, 269, 
278. 

finding (inf.), 580 c. 

fine, 169, 401 a, 423 
a, e, 42S. 

h'ine Arts, 423 e. 
finery, 331. 
finesse, 348. 
finger, 117, 316 f. 
fiiigle-faiigle, 603 b. 
finish, 74. 
fir, 159. 
fire, 4, 41. 
firc:^b£)tc, 82. 
firmamcjit, 75, 333. 
hrstling, 318. 
fish, 4, 315. 


fisher, 319. 
fishery, 331. 
fishes. 110. 
fishwife, 6ot. 
fisnamg, 364 c. 
hssuie, 344. 
fist, 4, 456 n. 
fit, 105. 
fitful, 400. 

five, 4, 105, 117, 230, 
263, 456 n, 458, 
460. 

five times, 461. 

FIXAS, no. 
flagitious, 409. 
/lagstaff, 226. 
flail, 41. 
flang, 267. 
flannel, 20. 
fiat, 69. 

Hate, 267, 269. 
flailing, 436. 
flat lings, 436. 
Ilattcrcss, 384. 
flatulent, 415. 
flavour, 337. 
flax, 4, 20, 112, ai6 b. 
flea, 180. 
flee, fled, 300. 
fleece, 1 17. 
blemish, 393. 

Fi.Eow, 267. 
flesh, 315. 

Fletcher, 338. 
flew, fldj, 267. 
llexiqn, not ‘ flection,’ 

317 a. 

395- 

fling, 267. 
flint, 1 17. 
flilipanl, 405. 

FLis, 117. 
flokmclf, 437- 
flong, 267. 
flood, 313. 

Florcnline’, 4*3 b. 
florin, 343 b. 

(loU, 2 O 7 . 

flourish, 74. 
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How, 267. 
flower, 75, 377. 
floweret, 334. 
flowery, 395. 
flown, 267, 269. 
fluent, 414. 
flummery, 20. 
flung, 267. 
flutter, 305. 
flux, 622. 
fly, 267, 278, 315. 
flying (inf.*), 5S0 g. 
fly to (scold), fly t on, 
267, 269. 
foal, 4. 
focus, 363. 

fodder, FODOR, 316 f. 
foe, 58. 177, 315. 
foes, 380. 
foible, 177. 
foil, 177. 

Poison, 333 . 
i-or.c, 234. 

FOLCiJC, 254. 
fold (subs.). Ill, 
3 * 5 - 

-fold (adj.), -FEALl), 
603 a. 

foldeu, 267, 269,274. 
K.liage, 335. 
folk, 480. 

folly, toljJC, 7 . 5 . 329 b. 
fondling, 318. 
f(me=-focs, 380. 
food, 187. 
foody, 395. 
fool, 75. 

fool-hardisCy 345. 
foolish, .?93, 424. 
foor, 267, 269. 
fool’s paradise, 425 
. (2 d). 

foot, 4, 12, 187, 315, 

, 377 . .3S1. 
loot-sore, 604. 
foppery, 331. 
for, FDR • (symbol), 
226. 

— (phon.), 4. 

— ill Dorset vor., 38. 


for (prep.), 158, 220, 
522. 

— (prep, relegated), 

591- 

— (conj.), 220, 533, 
550 * 

for-, FOR-, 606 a. 
for good and all, 448. 
for the nonce, 516. 
for-, fore- (Fr.), 606 b. 
forbear, 606 a. 
forbearance, 356 a. 
forbid, 267, 606 a. 
forces 75- 
forcible, 403. 
fore, 4, 158. 
fore-, FORE-, 606 a. 
fore- (Fr.), 606 b. 
fore-bode^ 606 a. 
foreclose, 606 b. 
foreign, 179, ^02. 
^/orein* iS^. - 
foremost, 42 j. 
forepropliecy, 606 a. 
fore-right, 606 a. 
forc-.'*horten, 60O a. 
forest, 75, 219. 
loro-slall, 606 a. 
forest wild, 428. 
foretell, 606 a. 
forfeit, 179, 606 I), 
fbrfciid, 606 a. 
forget, 606 a. 
forgetive, 412. 
forgct-mc-nol, '5^7, 
599 - 

forget-me-nots, 59Q. 
foi give, 3 » , 267, 606 a. 
forgo, 606 a. 
forloni, 269, 276, 278, 
606 a. 
form, 75. 
formal, 4^7. 
ft>rinalism, 365. 
for-m-er, 421. 
formula, 363. 
for . . . (gen.) . . sake, 

529- 

forsake, 267, 278, 

606 a. 


forsooth, 628. 
forswear, 606 a. 
forte, 351 b. 

FoRf’AM f'E, 533. 

for the nonce, for tljCU 

anes, 516. 

fortitude, 362 a. 
forth-, FORtS, 606 a. 
forth (phon.), 4. 
forthcoming, 606 a. 
for the sake of, 529. 
fortunate, 75. 
fortune, fortune, 75, 

155- 

forty, 458. 

forward, forewearu, 
77, 606 a. 

fut, fdti (O.S.), 381. 
f6t, M/EL, 437. 
Foiheringhay, 318. 
foiight,foughten,267, 
269. 

fot, fought, 300, 
301. 

foul, 119. 

found, FUNDK, 267, 
2O9, 278. 
founlint, 267. 
foundling, 318, 377. 
louiilaiii, 351 a, 402. 
four, 91, 458, 460. 
four (pictorial), 230. 
foil r some, 399. 
fourteen, ^58. 
four limes, 461. 
fowl, 41 , 316 c. 
fowler, 310. 
fox, 316 b, 383. 
fraction.al, 417. 

FR.'l':i’, FR.ETON, 278. 
fragile, 413 a. 
frailty, 75. 
franchise, 345. 
Franciscan, 419. 
frank, 401 a. 
frateriiiLy, 75. 
fraternize, 310. 
fraudulent, 415. 
Frederick, 161, 3 2 8. 

CvcDom, 78. 
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free, 78, 388 a, 423 
a, b. 

free and easy, 423 b. 
free-man, 423 b. 
freeze, 191, 267, 278. 
French, 393. 
FR^.ONi)R^:i)EN, 324. 
iFrenss, 61. 
fresco, 351 b. 
fresh, 388 a. 
freshet, 334. 
fret-ed, 278 (3). 
fret, FRETAN, 267, 
278, 606 a. 
frichtsome, 399. 
friend, 222, 306. 
friendly, 398. 
friendship, 327. 
frighten, 305. 
fro- (Sax. pref.), 606 n. 

frog* 315. 

from, FRAM, 4, 58, 
226, 522. 

Frome, 19. 
from hour to hour, 
450, 

from the first, 516, 
from them, 574. 
from whence, 516. 
from which, 540. 
frontlet, 334. 
frore, froren, 267, 
269, 278 (5). 
frost, 315. 

froward, 400, 606 a. 
frQze, frozen, 267. 
fruit, 75. 

fruitful, fruitless, 400. 
-ft (verbs in), 298. 
fu’ (full), 135. 
fudge, 207. 
full (orth.), 162. 

— (phon.), 108, 118, 
135* 187, 191. 

— (adj.), 388 a. 

-ful, 400, 607. 
full-blown, 604. 
fullness, 320. 
fun, 20, 375. 
function, 358. 
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functional, 417. 
functionary, 418 b. 
fungi, 382. 
fungus, 363. 
funguses, 382. 
fure, 267. 
fur e-days, 573. 
furnish, 74. 
furniture, 344. 
furrow, FURII, 119, 
316 a. 

furze, FYRS, 316 b ; 
pi. furzen (Dorset), 
380. 

Furzen Leaze, 391. 
fusible, 75. 
fusillade, 352. 
fusty, 395. 

-fy (verbs in), 308. 

G, the letter, 139 ff, 
187. 

— become y, 130. 

— reinforced by d, 
149- 

gablet, 377. 

Gaelic, 406. 

G/ERS, 638. 
gaff, 267, 278. 
gain, 59, 187. 
gain-, geiu, GEGN, 
606 a. 

gainsay, 606 a. 
gain-giving, 6c6 a, 
gall. 103, 112. 
gallant, 405. 

Gallic, 406. 

Gallicism, 365. 
galloglass, 20. 
gallow. III. 
galore, 20. 
gambado, 352. 
gamester, 316 b. 
gan, 285. 
gander, iii. 
gang, 140. 

‘gang but thehouse,* 
522. 

gang- way, iii. 
gap, 103, 260. 


garden, 260, 329 a, 
423 a. 

gardener, 338. 
garden-flowers, 423 a, 

425 (O- 

garden-herb, 566. 
garding^ 580 a. 
garland, 75. 
garlands of delight, 
425 (3)- 
garlic, III. 
garner, 75, 338. 
garniture, 344. 
garrison, 332. ^ 
garrulous, 409. 
gastric, 420. 
gat, got, 267. 
gate, 140. 

gate of heaven, 42,5 

C 3 ). 

gather, iii. 
gathering (inf.), 589 c. 
gauntlet, 334. 
gauze, 19 1, 
gave, 267, 278. 

i<ay, 75. 

gagte (goats), 381. 
gazetteer, 340. 

GE (ye). 130, 470, 
481., 

GE,. GEA, GESE, Jfa, 

yc's, 130, .S 30 - 

GE-, y-, 606 a, 632. 
GP:AR(year), 130, 382. 
gear, 180, 234. 

GEA§1), 130. 
GEBONED, 88. 
geese, 128, 381. 
geet (goats), ^38I. 
GEFERRiEDEN (com- 
pany), 324. 
GEMi^iCCA, 147. 
general, 75. 417. 
generalize, '3 10. 
generalization, 227. * 
genius, 363. 

Genoese, ^08. 

GRN6n, 606 a. 
gent, 370. 
gentile, 413 a. 
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'Tcntle, 75, 140, 401 b, 

giggle, 305- 

gobbet, 334. 

423 b, d. 

gild =s guild, 160. 

God, 11, 315, 383. 

gentle (verb), 222. 

gild, gilded, gilt, 

goddess, 384. 

gentleman, 79. 

298. 

Godhead, -hed, 326. 

gfntrijse, 345- 

gillie, 20. 

godly, 398. 

gentry, 331. 

gin, 140. 

godson, GODSUNU, 

genus, 363. 

gin (prep, and conj.;, 

602. 

geocentric, 420. 
geography, 602. 

534- 

gOE to, 584. 

ginger, 140. 

going in for, 584. 

geology, 364 c. 

gird, -ed, girt, 298. 

gold, 135, 140, 173, 

geometry, 75, 364 c. 

girdle, 316 c. 

426. 

cKOiN (pron.), 491. 

girl, 328. 

golden, 39 T, 426. 

UKONi), 491. 

GIT, 130. 

golden-shafted, 607. 

(ieorclie. 377. 

git (Fr.)=jacet, 14T. 

gone, 267. 

Georgy, 377.. 

give, 9, 105, 140, 267, 

gong, 353. 

good : the d, 12 ; the 

i'.KORN, 130. 

278. 

(jKR.t-:!), reUB, 192. 

give me, 574. 

gj 140 ; subst., 218; 

germ, 329 a. 

given, 9, 267. 

adj. 88, 388 a ; com- 

(German, 393. ^ 

give over, 588. 

parison, 422; adv., 
430 ; accentual cor- 

(.iermany, 329 b. 

gladsome, 399. 

germinate, -ed, 303. 

glamour, 337. 

reption, 632 (2). 

(IKSK, 130, 503. 

glass, 1 1 2, 315. ^ 

gleam, 316 d. 

good-bye, 634. 

■ret, 9, 140, 267, 288, 

good cheap, 217. 

587. 

glebe, 104. 

goobelgl)Eb0, 326. 

gel down = to be, 292. 

glen, 20. 

goodly, 398. 

get off, 560. 

glide, 267. 

goodman, 617, 618. 

get oneself ready, 305. 

glidc-ed, 278 (4;. 

goodness, 320. 

(JEWKORC, 602. 

gUben, 267. 

goods, 218. 

gewesen (O.), 267, 

glimmer, 305. 

goose, (ios, 263, 315, 

gew-gaw, 603 b. 

glisten, 305. 

316 b, 381. 

(;ewis; giais, 256, 

glitter, 305. 

good wife, 63 2. 

606 a. 

globose, 4x1 b. 

goody, 632. 

geyn, 431. 

glob, globe, 267, 270. 

gorse, GORST, 20. 
gosling, 318, 377. 

^'h, 1^2, 152, 153, 

180, 191, 643. 

glorious, 75, 409. 

gloriose, 41 1 b. 

gosocl, 632. 

irhastly, 153. , 

glory, 329 b. 
Gloucester, 20. 

gossip, God sib. 

Kherlcin, 153, 377. 

633. 

Shess (Sp.). 153- 

glove, 602, 606 a. 

gessipreb, 324- 

srhosl, ifi, 153, 315. 

glutton, 75, 343. 
gluttony, 55, 75. 

gost (Ch.), i.=^ 3 . 

ghostly, 39S. 

got, 267, 288, 587. 

giant, 140. 

gnat, 1 12, 315. 

Gothic, 406. 

giantess, 384. 

gnaw, 267, 270, 278, 
606 a. 

go to, 584. 

gibbet, 334. 

gotten, 9, 267. 

‘gould’ (gold), 173. 

395- y 

gVt, 1 1 7, 317 a, 3257 

gnabjtt, 267, 270. 

gneiu, 267, 270. 

go up, 560. 

gifted, 396. 

go, gAn, 267, 277, 

584- 

gouty, 395. 

gift-horse, 601. 

govern, 75. 

377. 

goad. III. 

governance, 75. 

gigantesque, 407. 

goat, 111,3161 3^1- 
go away, 560. 

Yy 

governess, 384. 

gigantic, 406. 

governmental, 417. 
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governour, governor, 

337 » 359 » 384 - 

go wd (gold), 135. 
gownd (gown), 1 38, 
jjracc, 56, 75, 216, 

329 a. 

gracious, 409, 423 d. 
graff, graft, 217. 
grafting, 217. 
grain, 75. 
grand, 32, 401 a. 
grandee, 341. 
grandiose, 41 1 b. 
grandsir, 632. 
grand sire, 632. 
grant, 32, 75. 
grantee, grantor, 341. 
gra|T, 267, 278. 
graphic, 420. 
grasp (grap-s), 305. 
grass, GiiiRS, 20, 112, 
316 b, 638. 
grassy, 397. 

Oratian, 419. 
gratitude, 362 a. 
gratuity, 349 a. 
gravamen, 363. 
grave, 278. 
gravel, 329 d. 
graijcn, '267, 270. 
gray, 388 a. 

‘grayt,’ ‘greet’ (great), 
184. 

great, grrte, 12, 32, 
140, 180, 181, 184, 
388 a. 

green, 140, 388 a. 
greet, grat, griit- 
ten, 275. 
greet, 104. 

Grek is, 393. 

(Greek), 175. 
grew, grown, 267. 
grieve, 75. 
grim, 140, 390. 
grimalkin, 317 b. 
grind, 260, 267, 278. 
grinder, 319. 
gripe, GRIPE, gripcn, 
267, 278. 


gripe-ed, 278 (4). 

griplr, 389* 

griskin, 317 b. 
grist, 117. 
grocer, 338. 

GRt'ir, 267. 

jOfrof, 436. 
gronh, 267, 278. 
grotesque, 407. 
grt)tes(pieness, 320. 
ground (sb.), 119,260, 
315- 

ground (vb.), 267, 

278. 

grove, GRAF AN, 260. 
groveling, grovel, 436. 

grobclpnges, 436. 

grow, grown, 267. 
growing (inf.), 580 c. 
growth, 3I7 a. 
gruel, 75. 
grufelins, 436. 
gnnihfu, 267, 268. 
gii- (hV.), 74, 160. 
guarantee, 341. 
guardian, 329 a. « 
guardsman, 607. 
guerdon, 75, 160. 
guess, 153, 160. 
guest, II, i6o, 315, 
guide, 75. 
guild, 160, 
guile, 75. 
guilt, 160. 
guiHy, 395. 
gmze (SpO, 346- 
gull, 140. 
gullet, 75. 
glim, 75. 

-gunnen, 266. 
gush, 140. 
gust, 59. 
gusto, 351 b. 
gOdlac (battle), 325. 

GWENT, 20. 

GYDEN, 383. 
gymnastic, 420. 
gymnastics, 368 a. 

H, the character, 229. 


II, the consonant, an 
ciently a guttural, 
132 -142, 151 f; 
aspirate, 142, je;i, 
187. _ 

, initial, 6i; mis- 
written w/i^ 164. 

— (Saxon) =gh, 153. 
ha’ (liall), 135. 
ha (interj.), 201, 202. 
habiliment, 333. 
habitual, 417. 
habitude, 362 a. 

HAD, IIAUIAN, -had. 

32, 3^6. 

^ had, ijahhe, 

61,112,298; aux' 
iliary, 261, 621: 

subjunctive mood, 
577 ; ancient ?re 
tcrite Subjunctive. 
S?9, 59<>- 

had better be, 583. 
fjahgiDpSt, 279,611. 
had raUicr, 579. 
Hadrian, 419. 
lliEGET., 316 c. 
ili<:i.eI>a iiLEo, 589 . 
HAFOC, 12. 
haft, 317 a. 
haggard (haw]j), 342. 
hail (sb.), ii/EGEi.. 

316 c. 
hail! 208. 
halcyon, 369. 

hale, 165, 3S8 a. 

half, 1 14. 
halflins, 436. 

323- 

balking (hawking\ 
135- 

hall, 41, 103, 112,133. 
Hallelujah, 14 1, 209. 
hallow. III. ^ 
hamlet, 334. 
hammer, hamor, 
316 f. • 

hand, in, 222, 234, 

315. 

hand, 602. 
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handful, 604. 
handiwork, 602. 
handle, 316 c. 
handsaw, 226. 
handsome, 399, 423, 
d, g. 

handy, 431, 602. 
hang, hanged ,2 6 7, 2 70. 
hansel, 59. 
hap, 32, 59. 
happen, 303. 
happily, 433. 
happy, 423- 
harbinger, 336. 
harbour, 75. • 

hard, 112, 388 a. 
harden, 305. 
hardihood, 326. 
hardy, 342, 395. % 

hare, iii. 
harem, 353. 
hark, 305. 
harness, 75- 
fjarob, 200. 
harp, 112, 315. 
harper, 319. 
harpoon, 343. 
harrow, ijatiic, 316 a. 
Harry, 373. 

-hart, -hard, 342. 

Ijasatiifra, 55- 
hasp, iWiSPE, 316 b. 
hast, 61. 
haste, 75, 305. 
hasten, 305. 
fjagtohi, 255. , 

hasty, 395. 
hat, 103.^ 
hatchet, 334. 
hate, 12, 103. 
hAte, haten, 267. 
Jiater, 319. 
hath, 66. 

hatred, j^atrelffU, 324. 
iiAtte, 270. 
haughty, Ijauttin, 
fja&Jtg, 
haun#:h, 175. 
haunt, 75, 175. 
uautenwse, 395- 


have, 61, 214, 261, 
298 ; as auxiliary 
curtailed to * a,’ 
241, 606 a. 
have and hold, 62S. 
having (inf.), 580 e. 
have to be, 583. 
haw, 20. 

hawk, IIAFOC, 12. 
hawking, 135. 
hay, 104, 180. 
hayt (heat), 18 1. 
hazard, hazarded, 55. 
hazel, 1 1 2, 316 c. 

Ije, Hi=they, 57. 
he, 104, 187, 226, 

464, 468, 470, 489. 
head, 180, 187, 306, 
31.5- ^ 

head and chief, 77. 
head and front, 77. 
headliiis, 436. 
headlong, 436. 
headsman, 607. ^ 
heady, 395. 
hJUfod, 315. 
hiSaiifore, 179. 
heap, 12, 32, 36, 315. 
hear, 133, 300. 
hear, hear ! 203. 
heard, 300 (note), 
heart, 12, 180, 315. 
heart's desire, 572. 
heart-sick, 604. 
heartsome, 399. 
heart-whole, 604. 
hearth, 41. 
hearty, 395. 
he- ass, 384. 
heat, 12, 1 81. 
heath, 12. 

heathen, iiiEDEN,39i. 
heathendom, 323. 
heave, 267. 
heaven, 316 c. 
heavenly, 398. 
heave up, 560. 
heaviness, 320. 
Hebrew, 175. 

-Ijeh (-hood), 326. 

Y y 2 


hedge, iiege, 149. 
hedge-flowers, 42 5 (i). 
hehlpngES, 436. 
heed, 104. 

IIEGE,- hedge, 149. 
hc-goat, 384. 
iiEiiT, h£t, 270, 277. 
heigh-ho, 202. 
heifer, 179. 
height,! 79, 303, 31 7 a. 
heighten, 305. 
heir, 179. 

is it, 575. 
held, 267. 

Hellenistic, 420. 
helm, 316 d. 
helmsman, 607. 
help, 267, 278. 
hemi- (Gk. prefix), 
606 d. 

hemisphere, 606 d. 
hemistich, 606 d. 
hempen, 391. 
hems (pi. interj.), 221. 
hence, 515. 
hen-sparrow, 384. 

‘ he of,^ 318. 

her, 468, 469, 481 ; 

(acc. or dat.), 574. 
herald, 75. 
heraldry, 331. 
lierb, 75, 363. 
herbaceous, 409. 
herbage, 335. 
herbarium, 363. 
f)cr trotficrcs, 46^- 

herb-garden, 566. 

herd, 315. 
herdsman, 607. 

here, 121, 515. 
hereabout, 518. 
hereabouts, 515. 
hereafter, 518. 
hereat, 518. 
herebefore, 518. 
hereby, 518. 
herefrom, 518. 
herein, 518. 
hereinbefore, 518. 
hereinto, 518. 
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hereof, 518. 
hereon, 518. 
hereout, 518. 
hereto,- 5 18. 
heretofore, 518. 
hereunder, 518. 
hereunto, 518. 
hereupon, 518. 
herewith, 518. 
herewithal, 518. 
HERIBERCT, I32. 

heritage, 75. 
hermeneutics, 368 a. 
hern (hers), 484. 
heroic, 406. 
heron, 226. 
hers, 484, 575. 
herself, 469. 

IfETE, fjate, 324- 
hew, hewn, 267. 

!)ii |)ir, ftem, 468, 
470; supplanted by 
the demonstratives, 
they^ iheiry them, 

470, 489. 

Hibernian, 419. 
hide (land), IIID, 142. 
hid (phon,), 45. 
hide, hidden, 267,278. 
hidlins, 436. 
high, 105, 388 a. 
Highlander, 319. 
highmindedness, 320. 
high-toned, 607. 

361, 267, 270, 

277. 

hill, 45, 118, 315. 
hillock, 317. 
hilly, 397* 
him, 464, 469, 574. 

— (dative), 468, 489. 
himself, 469. 
hind (domestic), 41. 
hind(cerva), 105. 
hindermost, 421. 
hing, 267, 270. 
hireling, 318. 
his, 61, 187, 468, 481, 
484. 529, 572, 574, 
575- 
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is (its), 468. 
ts-e (pi.), 481. 

isn, 484. 
hiss, 187 

thonhes, 434- 

histology, 364 c. 
history, 371. 
hit, hat, 275. 
hit, 59, 105. 

HIT (it), 61, 117,468, 
470, 518. 
hither, 515. 
HIWRi^:DEN, 324. 
hive, 105. 
hive bee, 566. 

Hivite, 364 e. 
hlAf-ord, 315. 
HLINC, 334. 

IINyF:sC, 424. 
hoar. 111. 

hoarse, hoasc, hoaze, 

III. 

hobgoblin, 634. 

-fjOhe, -hood, 326. 
h'^e, 177. 

fjoiseh, hoisted, 138. 
hold, 267. 
holhen, 267, 271. 
JoUhame, 323- 
hollow, 388 b. 
holp, 267, 270. 
9olpcn, 267. 
holt, 20. 

holt and heatli, 628. 
holy, III. 

holy-water-sprinckle, 

618. 

homage, 41, 56. 
home, 41, 61, III, 

164, 244. 

home-enfolding, 609. 
homely, 398. 
Homerical, 417. 
homeward, 400, 530, 
602. 

homeward^ 435. 
honest, honesty, 75. 
honey, 119. 
honey-coloured, 608. 
honour, honor, 75, 78, 


;S4. 187, 337| 359- 
honourablest, 422. 
Ijonure, 154. 
hood, 315. 

-hood, 315, 322, 326, 
328. 

hoof, 315. 
hop, 159. 

hope, 159, 187, 298. 
hopefulness, 321. 
horizon, 369. 
horrible, 75. 
horrify, 308. 
horse, 3 i 5 , 3 i 6 b, 423 a. 
horse chestnut, 565. 
horse-guards, 601. 
horse-race, 566, 599. 

to housel, 61. 
posnt, ho sens, 38on. 
host, 75. 
hostelry, 331. 
hostile, 413 a. 
hot, 12, 133, 164. 
hound, 119, 142,315. 
houndis, 378 n. 
hour, 75. 
hourly, 398. 
house, 41, 119, 133, 
260,315,617. 
house (if verb, or if 
noun), 260. 0 
house and home, 628. 
house->and- village- 
sprinkled, 597. 
housel, ndsL, 61, 119, 
316 c. 

house 11, 380. 
houses, 133.^ 
housewife, huz’if, 632. 
fjoben, 267. 270. 
hovel, 316 c, 377. 
how, nO, 119, 176^ 
226; as pronoun 
adverb, 515; con- 
junction, 538. 
howbeit, J44, 578. 
how d* ye do ? 242. 
however, 550. • 

HRYCG, 117, 149. 
HUiliTBERCT, 132. 
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hub, 372. 
hubbub, 603 b. 
huckster, 316 b. 
hue, 84. 

f)ule, ijoule (owl), 6i. 
hull (hill), 118. 
human, humane, 157. 
humanity, 75, 349 a.' 
humble, 75, 401 b. 
humiliate, 309. 
humiliation, 358. 
humility, 75. 
humour, 75. 
humoursome, 399. 
1IUND-, 459. 
hundred, the «, 119 ; 
the 3240,459; 
its affinities, 458, 
459; the 459. 
hundreds, 460. 

hunhtctf), 324 

nung, 267, 270. 
Hungary, 329 b. 
hunger, 316 f. 
hunt, 119. 

hunter, IIUNTA, 119, 
319 - 

huntsman, 607. 
ijuntgufic anh bc- 
nerge, 77- 

hurdle^ 316 c. 
husband, 41, 59. 
husbandry, 331. 
husk, 20. 
husting, 59, 233. 
huz’if, 632 (3). • 
huswifry (Sh. \ 331. 
IlW^wly 151. 

HWA, 151, 254, 472, 

493. 538- 

nwAiR, 1 51. 
.HW/K©ER, 479, 493. 
IIWAST LYTLES, 472. 
IIWILC, 135, 151,254, 
492. 

HWlLUM, A37. 
hydraulic, 130. 
hypejr-, 606 d. 
hyperbole, 130, 369, 
606 d. 


hypercritical, 606 d. 
hyperoxide, 606 d. 
hypocrisy, ijggocrwtc, 

329 b. 

hypocrite, 130. 
hypothesis, 130, 369. 
hyssop, 130. 
hysteric, 130. 


I, the vowel, 100, 
102 f, 105, 108 f, 
iifif, 118, ii9fff, 
124, 146, 184, 187, 
278, 329 b. 

— consonantal, 141, 
186. 

— name and proniin- 
.ciation, 102, 105. 

— affirmative, 202. 

— (Latin), 117. 

— the pronoun, 102, 
105, 326, 245, 246, 
254> 462, 4^ ff. 
470. 4/5, 48J, 621. 

i- or y- = GE, 606 a. 

-i infinitive, 45, 61. 

-i final, 130, 176. 

-i become ee^ 117. 

— (before lorn), 105. 
am it, 575- 

-ian, 391, 41 1 a, 419. 
iangler, 141. 

-ible, 401 a, 403. 

IC, 105, 254, 466, 470, 
481. 

-ic, 368 (note), 1,01 a, 
406, 417, 420. 

-iciil, 41 1 a, 41 7. 

-ice, 329 a, 345 fff. 
ice, 105, 315. 
Icelandic, 406. 
ebabe, 255. 
teb namDChrab, 254. 
ichthyology, 364 c. 
icicle (Isgicel), 117, 
139 - 

IC NE WAiS, 560. 
iconoclasm, icono- 
clast, 367 a, b. 


-ics, 364 a, 368 a, 420. 
icy-pearlcd, 607 
-id (Greek), 364 b. 

I dare say, 240, 279. 
Ide (phon.), 1 1 7. 
idealize, 310. 
idle, 389. 
itlol, 75, 369. 
idolism, 365. 
idolist, 366. 
idyl, 369. 

-ie,-ie,45, 61,3293,!), 
356 b, 377. 
ioalous, 141. 

-ion (Fr.), 329- 

-icr, 329 a, 338 ff. 

iest, 141. 

iowel, 141. 

if, (ilF, 226, 538, 5SO. 

-if (Fr.), 39.S. 

-IG (aclj.), 395. 
ignorant, 424. 

-IHT or -EIIT (adj.), 
388 a, 397. 

-ile, -il, 411 a, 413 a. 
Iliad, 364 b. 

ilk, ilka, 494, 496. 

ill, 59, 187, 219, 431. 
ill-, 606 a. 

ril, He, 256. 
ill-conditioned, 396, 
606 a. 

ill,iLL-E,ill-e,43i,503. 
ill-favoured, 606 a. 
illiterate, 416 a. 
ill-spent, 606 a. 
illusory, 416 b. 
im- (Lat. prefix) ,606 c. 
image, 75, 329 a. 
imagery, 331. 
imaginary, 41 S b. 
imagination, 358. 
imaginative, 412. 
imagine, 75. 
imbalm, 606 b. 
imbue, 606 c. 
immediate, 416 a. 
imperious, 409. 
impetuosity, 357. 
implacable (Sp.), 404. 
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imploy, 606 b. 
im popular, 606 c. 
importance, 356 a. 
impossible, 75. 
imposture, 344. 
impound, 138. 
impoverish, 606 c. 
impress, 75. 
improve, 606 c. 
improvement, 333. 

-in (Fr. sb-), 343 b. 
in- (Latin), 606 c. 
in- (Saxon 606 a. 
in, IN, 226, 526, 606 ; 
has invaded ON, 37; 
has lost sense of 
motion, 522. 
inadequacy, 350. 
in a fashion, 516. 
in a manner, 516. 

* in an instant sud- 
denly,’ 448. 
in a sort of way, 516. 
in a way, 516. 
in despight, despite of, 
529 » 531 . 
in earnest, 448. 
in fact, 448. 
in good faith, 448. 
in jest, 448, 
in lieu of, 529. 
in my behalf, 531. 
in my despite, 529. 
in section, 448. 
in some sort, 516. 
in spight, spite of, 529. 
in that behalf, 448. 
in truth, 448. 
in vain, 448. 
incense, 75, 356 b. 
INCER, INC, 467. 
inchoate, 516 a. 
incident, incidental, 
414, 419. 
incipient, 32. 
incline, 75. 
incog., 376. 
income, 597, 606 a. 
increase, increased, 75, 
261. 


indebtedness, 320,321. 
indeed, 205, 222. 
indenture, 344. 
Independents, 414. 
index, 363. 
index-learning, 597. 
Indian, 419. 
indicate, 309. 
indifferentism, 365. 
indigence, 75. 
indigent, 32. 
indite, 606 b. 
individualism, 365. 
individualistic, 420. 
indolent, 415 11. 
indulgence, 75. 
indulgent, 414. 

-in, -ine (Fr. subst.), 

329 a* 343 b, 411a, 
4A3 b. 

infantile, 413 a. 
infernal, 75. 
infinite, 75. 
infinitesimal, 417. 
influence, 356 b. 
inliuential, 417. 

-ing (nouns and ad- 
verbs and partici- 
ples), 315, 318, 377, 
607. 

-ing, disguised survival 
of old flexional in- 
finitive, 580-580 h. 
-INGA, -UNGA (adv.), 
43 ^. 

ingenuity, 32, 349 b. 
ingenuousness, 349 b. 
-inger, 336. 
ingle, 20, 

Inglis, 393, 408. 
ingoing, 32. 
ingress, 32. 
inhabitant, 405. 
iniquity, 75. 
initial, 41 7. 
inject, 606 c. 
injure, injured, 303. 
ink, 260. 
ink-hom, 601. 
inkling, Sh., 318. 


inky, 395. 
inland, 606 a. 
in like wise, 517. 
inmate, 606 a. 
in my behalf, 531. 
INNAN, within, 522. 
innermost, 421. 
innings, 318. 
innocence, 75. 
innocent, 75, 414. 
inoculate, 606 c. 
inordinate, 416 a. 
iiKjuirc, 606 b. 
inquisitive, 412. 
inquisitorial, 41 7. 
inroad, 606 a. 

* insert, 606 c. 
insight, 606 a. 
insolent, 414. 
insolvency, 356 b. 
insolvent, 414, 415 n. 
inspect, 6c6 c. 
inspectorate, 36]. 
inspire, 75. 
stance, 75. 
istantancous, 409. 
stej), 606 a. 
strument, 75» 333. 
iiisupprcssive, 412. 
insure, 75, 606 b. 
integrity, 349 a,, 
intellect, 75. 
intellectual, 417. 
intelligential, 417. 
intendant, 414. 
inten 4 iment, 333. 
intent, 75. 
intentional, 
inter- (Lat. prefix), 
606 c. 

intercede, 104. 
interest, 32, 363. 
interests, 382. 
international, 606 c. ^ 
internecine, 413 b. 
intervene, 104. 
interview, 606 c. 
intestine, 413 b. • 
intil (into), 525. 
intimacy, 350 
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intire, 606 b. 
into, 37, 523. 
intrude, 606 c. 
intrudress, 384. 
invalid, 620. 
invalidate, 309. 
invective, 412. 
inveiijle, 179, 1S4, 

606 b. 

inventive, 412. 
investigation, 358. 
inveteracy, 350. 
inward, 400, 606 a. 
inwards, 515. 
inwardness, 321. 
in which, 540. 
ioin, 141. 
iolly, 141. 

-ion (Fr.), 329 a, 343 ; 
(J^nt.), 355i 35 S; 
(with -a/), 417. 
ionrney, 14 1. 

-ious, 401. 
ioust, 141. 
ioy, 141. 
ire, 7*5- 

ire =-■ HIRE (her), 61. 
Irish, 393. 
irk, 59. 
irksome, 399. 
irony, 364 c. 
irrationals, 21 8. 
irrepressible, 403. 
ts = his, 61. 
is; its symbolic im- 
port, 252, ^93 f; 
its negative 506. 
-isation. -izalion, 

358. 

IS being, 583. 

-is (plural), 378. 

, -is (possess! val), 573. 
-ise (vb.), 31 358. 

^-ise (sb.), 329 a, 345 Cf. 
-[SC (adj.), 393 , W- 
-ish (verbal), 74. 
island, 19^. 
isle* 191. 

Islcndsk, 393. 
islet,- 334, 377. 


-ism, 364 a, 365, 366, 
367 a, 420. 

Israelite, 364 e. 
issue, 32, 75. 

-ist, 364 a, 366, 367 a. 
-ist-er, 366. 

-istic, 420. 

-istry, 366. 
is to be, 583. 
is to do, 583. 
it, 12, 1 1 7, 226, 470, 
518. 

— for ‘ its,’ 485. 

— (with verbs), 588. 
Italian, 393. 

Italy, 329 b. 
it nm E, 575- 
it behoveth, 281. 

-ilc, 364 a, e. 

item, 363. 

items, 382. 

ith, i’ th— in the, 254. 

-ilion, 355, 358, 417. 

it is he, 575. ^ 

it is him, 575. 

it is me, 575. 

it is I, 575. 

it is said, 33. 

it needs, 281. 

its,468fn,48i,485,575. 

its (subst), 485. 

itself, 469. 

-ity, 3^89 a, b, 349 a, 
b, 357 - 

indge, 141, 146. 
iuly, 1 41. 
iustico, 14T, 348. 
-ive, 411 a, 412. 
ivory, 75. 
ivy, 315- 

iw, yew, 107,130,141. 
ihJtS, CKWis,256,6o6a. 
1 will if I shall, 236 fii. 
-ization, 358. 

-ize, 310, 311, 346, 
347. 358, 3(>7 a- 


J, tlie letter, 139, 141, 
146, 189, 187. 


J=y. 131- 

Jack, 139, 373. 
Jacobite, 3C4 e. 
jailor, 75. 
jangle, 75, 305. 
jangler, 141. 

Japanese, 40S. 
jape, 53, 103. 
japer, 53. 
japery, 53. 
japeworthy, 53. 
jargon, 75. 
jauntiness, 320. 
jaunty, 395. 

-je (Dutch), 377. 
jealous, 75, 141, 409. 
jealousy, 329 b. 
jebusite, 364 e. 
jeer, 104. 
jelly-fish, 6oi. 

Jenkin, 377. 
jeopardise, 347. 
jeopardy, jepardy, 55, 

75 . J 77 - 

jerkin (Dutch), 377. 
Jemsalem, 107, 226. 
jest, 1 41. 

Jew, 175. 

jewel, 141, 329 a, d, 
401 b. 

Jewry, 331. 
jocose, 157, 411 b. 
jocund, 75. 

John, John he, 226. 
John his book, 572. 
Johnnisms, 365. 
Johnny, 377. 
Johnsonese, 408. 
join, 75, 141. 

— (phon.), 171. 
joint, 1 71. 
joke, joked, 303. 
jolly, 75, T41, 395. 
journal, 187. 
journey, 75, 141. 
joust, 75» HI- 
joviality, 349 a. 
joy, 75 , HI- 
jubilant, 405. 
jubilee, 75. 
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Judaism, 365. 
judge, 75, 14], 146. 
judgment, 75, 333. 
juggler, S3, 75. 

July, 141. 
jump, 187. 
juncture, 344. 
junket, 334. 
jurisdiction, 328. 
jury, 329 b. 
just, 431 ; adv. 503. 
justesse (Fr.), 348. 
justice, 75, 141, 227, 

346, 347, 348. 
justifiable, 403. 
juvenile, 413 a. 


K, the letter, 132, 1 39, 
147 f, 161, 187. 

— before e and i, 1 39. 

— (diminutival), 315, 

317 b, 377- 

— duplicated with c, 
139* 

-k (verbal suffix), 

305. 

kail, 20. 
keel, 147, 315. 
keen, ficnr, 139, 147- 
keep, 104, 139, 147, 
300 - 

keeping it up, 501. 
keepit, 302. 
kelpie, 377. 

Keltic, 406. 
kcmpH, champion, 1 39. 
-k-en (dimin.), 317 b. 
ken, 5. 

Kent, 20, 139, 147. 
kept, 300. 
kerchief, 75. 
kerne, 20. 
kernel, 316 c, 377. 
kettle, 316 c. 
key, 147, 179. 

-k-ey (dimin.), 377. 
kb, 191. 
kid, 59. 

-k“ie (dimin.), 377. 


kilderkin, 317 b. 
kin, 5. 139. 147, 324. 
-kin = k-en,3i5,3i7b, 

1 . 4’5 ,32, 105, II7, 
187. 

kindle, kindled, 303. 
kindly, 398. 
kindred, kinrcUeit, 1 1 7, 

324. 

kine, 381, 382. 
king, CYNING, 41,117, 

139 * i 47 » 318, 378. 

king-cup, 601. 
kingdom, 323. 
kinglet, 334, 377. 
King’s English, 67, 
68fff, 85ffff. 
King's Highway, 68. 
•kinie, 377. 
kinsfolk, 607. 
kinsman, 572, 607. 
Kirk, 148, 425 (i). 
kirtlc, 316 c. 
kite, 105. 
kith and kin, 628. 
knad, 267, 271. 
knave, 147, 315. 
knead, 147, 267. 
knehm, 267, 271. 
knee, 5, 147, 315. 
kneel, knelt, 300, 305. 
knew, 267. 

knight, 105, 147, 260, 
315, 426. 
knightess, 38.^ 
knighthood, 426. 
knit, k net, 275. 
knocked-up, 501. 
knoll, 135. 
knot, 315. 
knotty, 395. 
know, 5, 147, 267, 280. 
knowe (knoll), 135. 
knowing, 423 d. 
knowledge, 139, 149, 

325. 

known, 267, 
konne, con, 280. 
ks to sk, 638. 


kye, 381. 
kyth, 147. 


L, the letter, 103, 127, 
13.6, 168,187,41511. 

— silent, 135, 168. 

— final, doubled, 162. 

— alternating with r, 
418 a. 

— changed to r and d 
in French, 135. 

-1 (subst.), 315, 316, 
.318. 

-1 (adj.), 388 a. 

^LAl 196 fff. 
'laborious, 75. 
labour, 75, 223, 337. 
lahoiirc, 155. 
labouring (inf.). 580 g. 
lAc (play), 325. 
lace, 75. 
lack, 139, 201. 
lackadaysical, 2Ci. 
lahyglalj, .300, 301. 
ladder, 112. 
laddie, 377. 
lade, laden, 260, 267. 
ladle, 316 c. 
ladkin, 317 b. 
ladyship, 327. , 
L/-V.FAN, 274, 298. 
LAF, UPON, 267, 27.1. 
laggard, 342. 
laid, 298. 
lain, t75, 267. 
lake, to play, 325. 
lakefellow, 32^. 
lakin = ladykin, 317b. 
I. A T.ifeoF, 197. 
lamb.i 1 1,137,315,380. 
lambic, 377. 
lambkin, 317 b, 377. 
lamhrcn, 380. , 

lamentable, 403. 
lamp-oil, 601. 
lampoon, 
lancet, 377. • 

land, 103, III, 260, 

315- 
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landed, 396. 
land of faerie, 331. 
landscape, 327. 
landsman, 599, 607. 
langage, 155, 160. 
langsome, 399. 
language, 75, 160, 

335. 

languish, 75. 
lap, pret. of Icap^ 
267. 

large, 75. 

large-moulded, 607. 
largess, 75, 348. 
lassie, 377. 
lat (let), 267. 
latch, 147. 
latchet, 334. 
late, 103, 388 a. 
lateward, 400. 

Latin, 413 b. 
latitude, 75, 362 a. 
latitudinarinn, 419. 
laugh, 267, 303, 3J5. 
laughter, 153. 
launch, 175. 
launi, i75‘ 
laundress, 384. 
lavatory, 416 b. 
lave, LAF, 260. 
law, ,LAGU, 32, 59, 
187, 260. 
lawn, 175. 
lawny, 395. 
laxative, 75. 
lay, 267, 298. , 

-le (verbal), 305. 

— (subst.), 329 c, 377- 

— (adj.), 389, 401. 
lea. Icy, 180. 

I^ea, pr. Lay^ 183. 
.lead, 192, 300. 
leaden, 391. 
leaf, 12, 177, 315. 
leafy, 395. 
league, i8. 187. 
lean, 300. 
lea|^ 12, 267, 300. 
learn, 180, 298. 
learned, 396. 


Leasow, Li^swE, 
316 a. 

least, lest, 422, 542. 
leather, 316 f. 
leathern, 391. 
leave, 274 f, 298, 300. 
leaves (pi.), 382. 
leaving (inf.), 580 c. 

1 e a z e (glean), lesen, 
267, 274. 

1.ECGAN, 298. 
led, 192, 300. 

-ledge, legge, IccjOff, 
Ifclje, 315, 325- 

leek, 20, 187. 
leer, 104. 

Ictt, 267, 271 
leeward, 400. 
left, 300, 394 - 
legacy, 350. 
legal, 417. 
legatee, 341. 
legend, 75. 
legibility, 349 ju 
legislative, 412. 
legitimacy, 350. 
Leigh, 179. 
leisure, 75, 179, 344. 
leisured, 396. 
lemonade, 352 
lend, 298. 
length, 305, 317 a. 
lengthen, 305. 
lenient, 414. 

Lent, 315. 

lent (of lend)^ 2 98, 

391- 

-lent (adj.), 41 1 a, 

415. 

lenten, lencten, 391. 
L^on, Ger. Lied, 12. 
Icse, 267. 
less, 422. 

-less, 388 a, 400. 
lessee, lessor, 341. 
lesser, 422. 
lesson, 75, 332. 
let, 267, 286, 587. 
-let, 329 a, 334, 377- 
lethargic, 406. 


letten, 267. 
letter, letters, 75, 94, 

127, 378. 

letters patent, 563. 

letters patents, 387. 

letters testimonialls, 

387. ^ 

lengh, 207, 271. 
levee, 330, 341. 

Levite, 364 e. 
ley — lea, 180. 

Icyloc (lilac), 173. 

1 e w t h (Devon), 317a. 
-li (Alemannic), 377. 
-li-ar, -1-ar (adj.', 

418 a. 

libertine, 343 b. 
liberty, 7j. 

Ltc, subst., 254 ; adj. 
like^ 640 ; formative 
in adj., 398 ; forma- 
tivein which\i\i\u:, 
such swiLC, 471, 
486, 492 ; adv. 439, 
492. 

-L!c-E(adv.),254,438. 

lice, 381. 

licence, 162, .356 1). 
license, 162. 
licentiate, 75. 
licentious, 409. 
i.iCGAN, 260, 29^^. 
-lich (Franconian 
diminutive), 377. 
lie lit (light), 132. 
liehtsome, 399. 
licorice, 75. 
lidlcss-eyed, 608. 
lie (jacerc), 260, 267, 
298. ^ 

lief, i.KOF, 12, 197, 
388 a. 
liege, 56. 

lien, lain, 267, 271. 
lieutenant, 153. 

life, lIf, 12, 117, 260, 

.315- 

LIFE (remain), 260, 
267, 274. 
life-long, 604. 
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lif-lAd, (ifloftc, 326. 
lift, left, liften, 
275- 

lift, lifted, 298, 299. 
light, 105, 117, 132, 
152, iS 7 i 317 a, 
394- 

light, lit, lit, 298. 
lighten, 305. 
light-o-love, 6ii. 
LiiiT, 1 1 7, 132, 152. 
like, Saxon adj., 388 a ; 
the vowel, 105 ; sc- 
malology,254, 640; 
enters into suc/i, 
471,486, and which, 
492 ; acts as prep., 
220, 322 ; and as 
conj., 220. 

-like, 398. 
likelihood, 326. 
likely, 398. 
likcjiess, 640. 
liketh you (inipers.), 
574- 

likcwisc, 517. 
liking, 640. 
lilac, 173. 
lily, 75, 162. 
limb, LIM, 137. 
limbeck, 353. 
limb-meal, linismclc, 
437- 

lime, LtiM, 20, 1 1 7. 
linch, 334.. 
lineage, 75, 335. 
linear, 418 a. 
linen, 391. 

-l-ing,-ling, 315, 318, 

320, 377,43^>. 

Link (Malvern), 334. 
lion, 343. 
lioness, 384. 
liquidate, 309. 
liquor, 73. 
lisp, WLIPS, 305. 
listener, 319. 
literalism, 363. 
literary, literature, 
94- 


litlum anlJ Ittliim, 

447- 

little, LITEL, 1 1 7, 2 2 2, 
389, 422. 

live, 105, 252, 260, 
291, 432. 

livelihood, liveliness, 

326. 

liver, 1 17, 137, 316 f. 
livery, 75. 

living (income), 326. 
-11, 162. 
lo! 197, T98. 
load, HLAi)AN,toladc, 
260. 

loaf. III. 
loaf-of-bread, 599. 
loam, III. 
loathsome, 399. 

T.oc (interj.), 197. 
locality, 32. 
lock~cd, 278 (3). 

-lock, 315, 322, 325, 
328. 

267, 271. 
lodge, 73. 

logic, 75» 368 a, 417. 
logical, 417. 

-logy, 364 a, c. 
Lombardy, 329 a. 
fomlJlS = lambs, 380. 
London, 20, 170. 
Londoner, 319. 
lonely ( — alonely), 

III. 

lone, 606 a. 
lonesome, 399. 
long. III, 187, 388 a, 
433 adv., 607. 
-long, 436. 
longitude, 362 a. 
long-legged, 607. 
long of, 329. 
longish, 393. 
look, lOcian, 197, 

576. 

lookedst, 576. 
loot, 267, 271. 
lord, 315. 

lorljgngeg, 318, 377. 


lording (inf.), 380 g. 
lordly, 398, 423 b. 
lordship, 327. 
lore. III, 313. 

lorn, 267, 269, 276, 
278. 

lose, lost, 269, 276, 
300. 

lot, 12, 234. 
lottery, 331. 
loud, 12. 
loudly, 433. 
lOUgl), 267, 271. 
louse, lCs, Lts, 1 1 9, 
3I5» 3«i- 

,loutc-ed, 278(3). 
love, 9, 12, 137, '212, 

315, 462. 

loved, 9, 211. 
lovely, 398, 423 a, c. 
Lowlander, 319. 
Lowson, 602 n. 
loyal, 401 b. 
loyalty, 56, 349 b. 
Lucian, 419. 
lucid, 411 a. 
lucre, 75. 

LUKU, 137. 
lunacy, 330. 
lunching, 580 a. 
-I.UN(JA, 436. 

Lunnon (London), 
170. 

lurk'i 305. 

Lusiad, 364 b. 
lust, 315. 
lusty, 395. 
late, 75, 353. ^ 
luuelicl), 423 c. 
luxation, 358. 
luxury, 75. 

-ly, adj., termination, . 
130,254,388 a, 393, 
398; adv., 432 ff^ 
438, 441. 
lyc ed, 278(3). 
lynchet, .ft4. 

M,theletter, 135,186, 

187. 
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M with B, 135, 137. 
— in am, 254. 

-m (substantival), 315, 
316, 316 cl, 364 a, 
368 b. 

-m (adjectival), 388 a, 

390* 

MA, mOC, HI. 

MA (Ind.-Eur. super- 
lative, with -cst), 
421. 

macadamize, 310. 
Macaulayesque, 407. 
machine, 134. 
machinery, 331. 
mackerel, 329 d. 
Macmahona^ 361. 
Madam, 75.'^ 
Madame (as pron.), 
470. 

madden, 305. 
madder, MyKDDRE, 
112. 

My^L, MiCLUM, 437. 

-M/EST, -mrst, 421. 

M /KT. M /KTO N , 2 78(3) . 
magazine, 353. 
magic, 75, 3O8 a. 
magistrate, 361. 
magnanimity, 75. 
iiiagnj^tc, 361. 
magnifical, 417. 
magnificence, 75, 

356 

magnificent, 33. 
magnitude, 362^. 
inagula, 377. 
maidcn,^3i6 e. 
maidenhed,-hood,326. 
maid-servant, 384. 
mail, 75. 

. main, m/egen, 

(strength), 175, 217, 
. 316 e. 
majestic, 406. 
majesty, 75. 
majority, 349 a, 
malje, made, 103, 293, 
298. 

make it out, 592. 


mal- (Fr. prefix\ 
606 b. 

maladroit, 606 b. 
malapert, 606 b. 
malcontent, 606 b. 
malady, 75. 
male, 3, 75. 
malevolent, 415 n. 
malice, 75, 345, 347. 
malign, 105. 
malison, 332. 

mallard, 342. 
malleable, 75, 403. 
mallow. III, 316a. 
malt (pret.), 267, 271. 
malt (sb.), 1 2, 103, 260. 
Maltese, 408. 
maltster, 316 b. 
Malveni Link, 333. 
mammy, 377. 
man, 32,33, 103,111, 
1 18, 260, 315, 381, 

383. 

— (pronoun), 254, 

475. 

manageable, 403. 
Manchester, 20. 
man-child, 384. 
manger, 339. 
manhood, 326. 
Manichec, 341. 
manifestation, 358. 
mankind, 597. 
manly, 398. 
manner, 75, 234. 
manners mahgti) man, 
628. 

mannie,mannikin, 377 
mannish, 393. 
man-of-war, 599,611. 
manor, 56, 
man-servant, 384. 
mansion, 75, 332. 
mantle, 75, 329 d. 
manual, 360, 41 7. 
manure (accent), 260. 
many, MANIG, 130, 
493, 494* 

many a one, 477, 494. 
many one, 477, 494. 


maple, 316 c. 
marble, 75, 329 c. 
marchioness, 384. 
Marcionites, 364 e. 
mariage, 155. 
marine (phon.),4i3 b. 
mariner, 75. 
marionette, 334. 
mark, 315. 
marketable, 403. 
marksman, 607. 
marmalade, 352. 
marquees, -quee, 381. 
marcjuis, 75. 
marriage, 75, 155, 325, 
335- 

marriage settlements, 
566. 

marrow, mearh, 
316 a. 

marry, 9, 214. 
martial, 417. 
martyr, 75. 
martyrdom, 323. 
marvellous, 75, 409, 
430. 

masculine, 413 b. 
mask, masque, 353. 
masquerade, 352. 

mass, 75. 

mast, 1 1 2. 
master, 75. 
masterpiece, 612. 
match, 147. 
material, 417. 
materialism, 365. 
-math, 317 a. 
mathematical, 417. 
mathematics, 368 a. 
matins, 343 b. 
matrimony, 75. 
matter, 34, 75, 234. 
matters of course, 

425 (3)- 
mattress, 353. 
maximum, 363. 
may, 240, 279, 281, 
284, 587. 
mayoralty, 349 b. 
me, 104, 178, 246, 
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254, 466, 469, 574, 
621. 

merman, 254. 
meadow, m^^dwe, 
316 a. 

meal, iSo, 437, 

603 a. 

-meal, -m^lum, 437, 

447* 

mealtime, iiiild, 603 a. 
mealy, 395. 
mean, 180, 300. 
meaned (meant), 304. 
meanness, 320. 
meant (phon.), 300, 
3<^4- 

MKARN, 278 (l). 

measure, 76, 18 1, 

344- 

measurable, 75. 
mechanical, 417. 
mechanics, 368 a. 
mediate, 416 a. 
meditation, 75. 
medium, 363. 
medley, 75. 
meed, 104, 315. 
meek, 59. 
meek-eyed, 607. 
meet (met), 300. 
mrl, meal, 180. 
melancholy, 75. 
melodious, 409. 
melody, 75. 
melt, 260, 267, 278. 
membranaceous, 409. 
memento, 363. 
memorandum, 363. 
memory, 75. 
men, 128, 381. 
menial, 401 b. 
men of business, 425 

(3). 

nte not = one docs not 
know, 254. 
men-singers, 384. 
-ment (P'r. subst.), 
329 a, 333, 347- 
mention, -ed, 75, 303. 
Meiizies (phon.), 103. 


mephitic, 406. 
mercenary, 75. 
merchandise, 345, 347. 
merchant, 75,169,617. 
mercy, 56, 75. 
mere, 104, 187, 564. 
meres and bounds, 77. 
merit, 75. 
merry, 423 a, c. 
mes- (P'r. prefix.', 
606 b. 

mesalliance, 606 b. 
me gemeh, 574- 

Mesopotamia, 329 b. 
mess, 329 a. 
message. 75, 335. 
messenger, mrSSflJPffr, 
336. 

messuage, 75. 
met (meet), 187, 300. 
met .mete), 267, 271. 
metal, 75. 
metaphorical, 393, 
metaphysical, 393. 
me taphysics, 308 a. 
mete, mctm, 267 ; 
METE, METEN, 278 
(3). 

victc-ed, 278 (3;. 
meteor, 369. 
inetheglin, 20. 
methinks, 574. 
method, 369. 
methodical, 393, 417. 
methodist, 366. 
metre, 75. 
metropolis, 369. 
metropolitan, 418. 
mew (pret.), 267. 
megnie, 56. 
mice, 128, 381. 
mickle, 389. 
microcosm, 369. 
microscope, 369. 
raid-, MID, 606 a. 
middle, MIDL, 117, 389. 
Middlesex, 25, 
midge, MICG, 117. 
midmost, 421. 
midwife, 38, 606 a. 


might (phon.), 105 

1*7,152- 

— (v. presentive;, 240. 

— (symbolic), 279. 

587. 

— (siibst.), 240,317 a 
might and main, 217. 
mighty, 240, 395. 
mignonette, 334. 
migratory, 416 b. 
inilce = MiLTSE, 134 
milch, 425 {!). 

mild, 105, 388 a. 

mile, iS, 117. 
militant, 405. 

^military, 418 b. 
milk, MEOLC, 1 1 7, 423 
(i)- 

Milken Way, 39 [ . 
milky, 395. 
miller, 319. 
million, 75. 
mill-stone, 601. 
millstone-grit, 598. 
MtD-rADA.S, 18. 
mimetic, 420. 

mind, 105. 
minaret, 353. 

mine, 105, 117, 481. 

- (snbstantival),483 f. 

— (MfN, old gen.), 

574 - 

mingle-mangle, 603 b. 
miniature, 344. 
minim, minimum, 363. 
ininisVer, 75, 363. 
ministerialist, 366. 
minnie (mother', 
377 - 

minstrel, 75. 
minutiae, 363. 
miracle, 75, 329 c. 
mirklin s, 436. 
mirror, 75, 337. 
mirth, 317 a. 
mirth and jollity, 77. 
mis-, MIS-, 606 a, b, c. 
misadventure, 6o(i,b. 
misbehave, 606 a. 
miscall, 606 a. 
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miscarry, 606 a. 
mischance, 606 b. 
mischief, 75, 606 b. 
mischievous, 409. 
miscount, 606 b. 
miscreant, 606 b. 
misdeed, misd/KD, 
606 a. 

misdeem, 606 a. 
misdemeanant, 405. 
misease, 181. 
misgiving, 606 a. 
misgovernment,6o6 b. 
mislay, 606 a. 
mislead, 606 a. 
mislike, 606 a, 606 c. 
mismanagem ent, 606 b. 
misnomer, 330, 606 b. 
Miss, 370. 
mis-sent, 606 a. 
missile, 413 a. 
missionary, 418 b. 
mist, 1 17, 315. 
mistake, 606 a. 
mistress, 75. 
mistrust, 606 a. 
misty, 395. 
misuse, 606 b. 
mitigate, 309. 
mixture, 344. 
inneigonics, 368 a. 
moated, 396. 
mob, 371. 
mockery, 331. 
moderate, 416 a. 
modernism, 363^. 
modernization, 358. 
modicup, 363. 
modify, 308. 
moe, mo, m. 
tnofugnjj, 177: 

Mohammedanism, 

365- 

moiety, 56. 
moist, 75. 

mole = molUthiarp, 
371- ** 

molecular, 418 a. 
molest, 75. 
mollification, 75. 


mollify, 368. 
molten, 267. 
moment, 333. 
momentum, 363. 
monad, 364 a, 460. 
mon, mun (man\ 
118. 

MON, 475. 
monarch, 140. 
mo^^archize, 310. 
monarchy, 329 b. 
money, 75. 
money’s worth, 572, 
607. 

-monger, mangeke, 
3H> 

monied, 396. 
monk, 119, 383. 
monkey, 377 n. 
monk-hood, mun U c 
HAD, 602. 

mono- (Gk. pref.), 
606 d. 

monogram, 606 jl], 
monograpli, 606 d. 
monologue, 606 d. 
Monophysite, 364 e. 
monopolize, 310. 
monopoly, 606 d. 
monosyllable, 606 d. 
Monothelite, 3640. 
monotony, 606 d. 
monsoon, 353. 
monster, 75. 
monthly, 398. 

Monzie ephon.), 130. 
mood, 315. 
moody, 395. 
moon, mOna, 41, 315, 

383. 

moral, 75, 401 b, 417. 
morality, 349 a. 
more, iii, 133, 187, 
421, 422. 

morn, MORGEN, 3 16 e. 
mornings (adv.), 434, 

446. 

morphology, 304 c. 
morrow, 316 a. 
morsel, 75, 329 d. 


mortal, 73, 401 b. 
f/ioHall (Sp.), 162. 
mortgagee, mortga- 
gor, 341- 

mortify, 75, 308. 

moss, 20. 

-most (superl.\ 421. 

most, 421, 422. 
most tedious, 422. 
ittDtc.mostc, 210, 279, 

284. 

mother, 41, 316 f. 
mother earth, 565. 
motive, 75, 412. 
motley, 75. 
motto, 351 b. 
mountain, 351 a, 402. 
mountaineer, 340. 
mourn-edy 278 (1). 
mouse, mOs, Mts, 1 19, 
3’5. 381. 
mousie, 377. 
mouth, 32, 119,315; 
Mdi), 119 ; with n 
absorbed, 263. 
move, 75. 
mover, 75. 
moving, 177. 
mow, mown, 267, 

317 a- 

ntotoe (infinitive), 282. 
much, 388 a, 42 2, 503. 
much of an age, muclr 
of a muchness, much 
of a height, 499. 
mufti, 353. 
muleteer, 340. 
mulierosity, 357. 
multiply, 75. 
multitude, 362 a. 
multitudinous, 409. 
mummy, 353. 

MUNEC, 383. 
munificence, 356 b. 
munificent, 414. 
mural, 417. 
muriate, 361. 
mu ringer, 336. 
murky, 395. 
muse (verb), 75. 
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music, 368. a. 
musk, 353. 
must (verb), 214, 279, 
284, 289. 

must (brewing), 1 19. 
musty, 395. 
mute, 75. 
mutter, 305. 
mutton, 41, 343. 
muzzle, 75. 
my, 130, 481, 483. 
mgncljgn, mynecen, 

383- 

* myriad, 364 b, 460. 
myrtle, 329 . 

myself, 469. 
mystic, 1 30, 420. 
myth, 130, 369. 

240. 

N, the letter, 135, 138, 
186 f. 

— (.with D or T), 94, 
I 35 » 138. 

— assimilated to /, 
606 d. 

— absorbed, 263. 

— clipped, 395. 

— negative particle, 
504,512, 586. 

— intmsive before g, 

336. 

’n =him, 255. 

-n, -en (present pi.), 
57, 66, 262, 264. 

-n (subst.), 316 e. 

-n (genitival), 484. 

-n, -AN (pi.), 380 f. 

-n -EN (adj.), 391. 

-n (participial), 266. 
-n (postfixed Article), 
603 a. 

-n-, in -n-ess, 320. 

-na (Scot.), 514, 586. 
n- (aphetic), 498, 
606 c. 

nAwiht, 479, 586. 
nahicl) (I have not), 
255 - 

nabob, 353. 


nadir, 353. 

Nil-:DDRE, 498. 

Naiad, 364 b. 
nail, 316 c. 
nam = ne am, 254, 
506. 

NAM, nAmon, 267. 
namesake, 607. 

-NAN (verbal), 305. 
nnnny-goat, 384. 
nAn-wuiit, 514. 
nap, 103. 
nape, 103. 
na])kin, 135, 317 b. 
narcotic, 75, 406. 
narrative, 412. 
narrow, 388 a. 
naS==NR WiCS, 506, 
560. 

Nash, 135. 
nasty, 395. 

NAT for NE wAt = 
knows not, 254, 
506. 

N Ider (comp, of nA, 
hw/EDEr), 479. 
natal, 75. 
nati, 127. 
nation, 75. 
national, 417. 
nationhood, 326. 
nativity, 75, 349 a. 
natural, 75, 401 b. 
naturalistic, 420. 
naturally 162. 
nature, 75, 155, 344. 
nature and kind, 77. 
nature’s diplomat,5 7 2 . 
nature’s music, 425 
(2 a). 

naugljt, m, 478, 

586. 

naughty, 423 a, c. 
nabcstti, 254. 
navy. 75. 
nay, 180, 182. 

NE, 254, 498, 504, 
508, 509, 513, 514, 
586. 

nca (nay), 182. 


near, 431, 522, 527. 
neat (cattle;, 180, 315. 
neat-handed, 607. 
necessary, 75. 
necessitous, 409. 
necessity, 75. 
necht (night), 132. 
nectar, 369. 

Nod, 135, 373. 
need, 104, 315. 
needle, 316 c. 
need-nots, 599. 
needs (adv.),43.fi;,527. 
needy, 32. 
negligence, 
negro, 352. 
neigh, 179. 
neighbour, neaiige- 
iiOr, 179. 
fuighbouressy 384. 
neighbourhood ,neigh- 
bourm/, 324. 
neither, 479, 504, 514. 
Ncll= Ellen, 135,373- 
nrtt=ne wilt, 254. 
nemesis (Gk.), 369. 
neology, 364 c. 
Nereid, 364 b. 
nerve, 75. 

nesh, hn/ESC, 424. 
-ness, NES, ^KSSE, 
-nesses, 315, 320, 
321, 349 b, 392, 
395 - 

nest, 315. 
nestis, 378 n. 
nestling, 318. 
net, neti, 12,127,187. 

315- 

nethermost, 421. 
nettle, 12, 316 c. 
never, 226, 504. 
nevertheless, 517, 542. 
new, 107, 187, 388 a^ 
new-fangled, nthr fan- 

S‘t. 389- . 

Newington, ‘'318. 
ncwlins,436. o 
Newport Pagnell, 1 8. 
news-paper, 604. 
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newt, An efete, 135, 
498. 

next, 527. 
next but one, 522. 
ng (digraph), 191. 
nice, ngce, 75» 423 a, 
424. 

nicety, 75, 349 b. 
nickname (an eke- 
name), 135. 
nigardise, 345. 
niggard, 342. 
nigh, nye, n/:ah, 187, 
388a, 522, 527. 
night, NIHT, 105,117, 
132, 152, 643. 
night-cap, 612. 
night-shade, 20, 11 1. 
niU-ne will, 255, 
506, 560. 
nimble, 389. 

NIMAN (take), 267, 
278 (2). 
nine, 105, 458. 
ninety, 458, 459. 
nip, 105. 

nipple, 3J6 c, 377. 
nis (is not), 506. 

-Nis (subst.), 3<20. 
nithing, ni«ing, 318. 
nitrate, 361; 

Nizzard, 342. 
no, 477, 483, 493, 
498, 504> 5«4- 
nobility, 349 a. 
noble, 75, ^01 b, 
423 b. 

nobody, 480. 
nocive,*4i2. 
no doubt, 545. 
noisome, 399. 

. noisy, 395. 

Noke (atten oke), 135. 
Noll ^Oliver, 135, 

* 373. 

nomenclature, 344. 
nominate? 309. 
noi^inee, 341. 
no more than, 542. 
non- (prefix), 606 b, c. 


no one, 477. 
no one but, 532. 
nonage, 606 b. 
nonce (for then ones), 
135- 

nonchalant, 606 c. 
nondescript, 606 c. 
none, no, in, 477, 

483, 493. 498, 504. 

51411. 

nonentity, 606 b. 
non-intervention, 606 
b. 

non-juror, 606 b. 
nonpareil, 606 c. 
non-plus, 606 b. 
non-regulation, 606 b. 
nonsense, 606 b. 
uonsuit, 606 b. 
noontide solace, 565. 
nor, 187, 504, 508, 

509, 504- 

norlins, 436. 
normal, 417. 
Normandy, 329 b. 
Norsk, 393. 
north, 315. 
Northerner, 319. 
northness, 321. 
northwards, 435. 
nose, 315. 
nostril, 597. 
not = ne wot, 254, 
506. 

not, 187, 226, 504, 

,507, 509, 514 n, 

5S6. ^ 

not a bit, 512. 
notable, 75, 403. 
not any, 512. 
not a scrap, 512. 
not at all, 512, 517. 
not in the least, 512. 
not one, 512, 514 n. 
note, 75. 
notelet, 377* 
nothing, no ti^gUge, 
234* 480, 503- 
nothing but, 522. 
notice, 345, 347. 


noticeable, 403. 
notify, 75. 
notoriously, 442. 
not proven, 275. 
not to have to do^ 592. 
notwithstanding, 517. 
notwithstanding how- 
ever, 550. 

nought, nought, 111, 
423, 478, 504 , 5 i 4 » 
586. 

nourish, 74, 75. 
novel (adj. and sub.), 
401 b. j 

novelist, 366. 
novdty775, 349 b. 
novice, 75. 
now, 176, 187. 
ttohJ ahagfS, 573- 
now and then, 516. 
now therefore, 550. 
now whereas, 550. 
no-whit, 514. 
noxious, 409. 
noyous, 389. 
nugatory, 416 b. 
nullify, 30S. 
number, 75, 137, 260. 
numismatics, 368 a. 
nun, NUNNK, 1 19. 
nunclc, 135. 
nuncupative, 412. 
nunnery, 331. 
nuptial, 417. 
nuptials, 360. 
nurse, 75. 

nurseling, 31S, 377. 
nursery, 331. 

Nursling = Nutscil- 

ling, 633- 

niirture, 344. 
nut, 119. 
nut-shell, 601. 
nyce, 389. 
nymph, 75, 369. 

O, Oh! interj., 194, 
196. 
o’, 61 1. 

O, vowel, 100, 102 f. 
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Io6, 120 ff, 187, 
278. 

O from a, ii i. 

— from A Saxon, 111. 

- - from u, 119. 
oa (from A), iii. 
oa (digraph), 191. 
oak, 20, III, 315. 
oak-apple, 601. 
oaken, 391. 

oar. III. 

oasis, oases, 369, 382. 
oaten, 391. 
oath, 12, Tii, 315. 
oats, 41, 167. 
ob-, OC-, of-, op-, 606 c. 
obduracy, 350. 
obedient, 414. 
obeisance, 75, 356 a. 
flbetsef), 74. 
obey, 32, 74, 75. 
obituary, 418 b. 
object, 606 c. 
ohlidge, 149. 
obligatory, 416 b. 
oblige, obleege, 173. 
obloquy, 606 c, 
obnoxious, 409. 
obscure, 546. 
obscurity, 349 a. 
obsequies, 75. 
observatory, 416 b. 
observe, 75. 
obstacle, 75, 606 c. 
obstinate, 75, 416 a. 
obstreperous, 409. 
obtaining (inf.), 580 c. 
obtrude unto, 591. 
obverse, 606 c. 
occasion, 75. 
occasional, 417. 
occult, 606 c. 
occupation, 358. 
occupy, 75, 606 c. 
occur, 606 c. 
ocean, 75, 369. 
ochlocracy, 364 c. 
-ock, 317 b, 377. 
o’clock, 449. 
oculist, 366. 


odd, 59. 

Odin, 167. 
odium, 363. 

OE (diphthong), 177. 
oecumenical, ecumeni- 
cal, 417. 

of, OF, adv. and prep., 
522, 564; in phrasal 

adj-. 42s (3)! in 

phrasal adv., 446 ; 
in phrasal prep., 
529 ; for genitive 
case, 446, 466, 468, 
572, 589; OV pas- 
sival, 523; affinity 
with ojr, 524; a- , 
braded to o\ 61 1. 
of a child, 445. 
of a morning, 446 
of a Saturday night, 
446. 

of a truth, 445, 446. 
of an evening, 446. 
of course, 516. 

" f him, 468. 
of it (thereof), 518. 
of me, 466, 481, 574. 
of necessity, 446. 
of old, 446. 
of reason, 426. 
of to, 591. 
of us, 466. 
of which, 540. 
of whom, 540. 
off, 524,606. 
off-, of-, 606 a. 
offal, 606 a. 
offence, offense, 75, 
356 b. 

offend, 75, 606 c. 
offer, 75, 606 c. 
office, 32, 75. 
officer, 75. 
official, 417. 
offscouring, 606 a. 
offset, 560, 606 a. 
offshoot, 606 a. 
offspring, 606 a. 
often, 219, 391. 
ogee (ogive), 353. 


oh ! 194, 196, 615. 
oi (diphthong), 171, 
177, 187, 191. 
oi (as ‘eye *), 171 (n). 
-oid, -oldal, 364 a, 
368 c, 420. 
oil, oiled, 177, 303. 
oily, .^95- 

ointment, 75, 175, 


okc pret. of ake (ache), 
267. 

old, 388 a, 391, 609. 
old-fricndishness, 609. 
olden, 391. 
oldster, 316 b. 
oleaster, 316 b. 
Olympiad, 364 b. 
om = home, 91. 
omen, 363. 


ominous, 409. 
omnipotent, 75. 
on (prep.), subsiding 
into a, 449. 
on, ON, 32, 37, 187, 
226, 524, 526. 


-on, -oon, 329 a, 343. 
on-, 606 a. 
on — one, 1 66. 
on all hands, 448. 
on a small scale. 448. 
on behalf of, 531. 
on every side, 448. 
on occasion, 448. 
onomatopoetic, 420. 
on sQpoiid thoughts, 
448. 

once, 461, 515. 
one; numeral, 38,91, 
III, 166, 167, 230, 
458, 477 ; anciently 
declinable, 460 ; . 
pronunciation, i66f; 
adj. and indef. pro- 
noun, 33, 166, 167* 
176. 493.498. 512; 
of the first person, 
476 ; in Scottish 
ane, 131 ; spelt 
7 von by Tyndale. 
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1 66 ; in compounds, 
461, 496; under 

emphasis, 621 ; 
phrases with one, 
476, 496. 
one another, 476. 
onerous, 409. 
onion, 75. 

only (phon.), iii, 
166, 461. 

— (pron. indef.) 493, 
498. 

— (colloc.), 564. 
onset, 606 a. 

ON SLyiiPE, 606 a. 
onslaught, 606 a. 
ontology, 364 c. 
onus, 363. 
onward, 606 a. 

00 (sound) =u, 101, 
108 f, 1 19, 129. 

00 (from 0), 1 19. 

00 (digraph), 129, 
191. 

00 (from A), 514. 
-oon. (Fr. sb.), 329, 

343. 

op- (I .at. prefix), 

606 c. 
ope, 187. 
open, 391. 
open-hearted, 607. 
open up, 501. 
opera, 351 b. 
operate, 309. 
operose, 41 1 b. , 
opiate, 361. 
opinion^ 75. 
oppose, 606 c. 
opposite, 75. 
oppress, 75. 
oppression, 75. 
optic, 420. 
optics, 368 a. 
optimist, 366, 
opulence, 32, 356 b. 
opulent, ifi5. 
or» i32, 533, 593. 

-or, -our, 329 a, 337, 

338, 355- 


or-, OR- (Sax. pref.), 
606 a. 
oracle, 75. 
orange, 135,353- 
orator, 363. 
oratorio, 351 b. 
orb, 363. 
orbicular, 418 a. 
orchestra, 351 b. 
orchid, 364 b. 

OKI), 12. 
ordain, 75. 

ordeal, ordal, 606 a. 
order, 32, 75, 260. 
orderly, 423 d. 
ordinance, 75. 
or ere, 533. 
organ, 75. 
organism, 365. 
organization, 358. 
organizing(inf.), 580 c. 
orient, 75. 
original, 75. 

0ris0n, 75, 332.- 

ornament, 75, 333. 
ornithology, 364 c. 
orts, 606 a. 

-ory (adj. J.at.), 416 b. 
-osc (adj. l.at.), 41 1. 
-osity, 329 b, 355, 
3.57, 372. 

Ossian, 419. 
osteology, 364 c. 
ostler, 75. 
ostracism, 365. 
other, 0J,ER, 4O0, 478. 
cUicrgatrs, 515^ 
otiose, 41 T b. 
ou (diphthong), 119, 
176, 187, 191. 
ouch = nouch, 135. 
CUgljt^owed, 284. 
ought. III, 187, 279, 
284, 289, 478. 
ought = should, 236. 
ought = nought, 514. 
our .(pronoun), 481, 
574- 

-our, 187, 329 a, 337, 

359- 

Z Z 


0ure b0t][)er0, 4 ^ 0 . 
ourn, 484. 
ours, 484, 575. 
ourselves, 469. 

-ous (adj. Fr.), 401, 

409. 

ousel, OSLE, 316 c. 
out, 1 19, 606. 
out-, 606 a. 
out-a-doors, 606 a. 
outcry, 606 a. 
outdo, 606 a. 
out-going, 32, 606 a. 
outlandish, 393. 
outlaw, 606 a. 
out of, 529. 
out of harm’s way, 

572. 

out- put, 606 a. 
outrage, 75, 606 a. 
outrageous, 409. 
outrun, 606 a. 
outset, 606 a. 
outshine, 606 a. 
outstrip, 606 a, 
out-top, 606 a. 
outward, 400, 606 a. 
outwards, 515. 
outwork, 606 a. 
oval, 417. 

over, OKER, 226, 524. 
over-, 606 a. 
overbearing, 606 a. 
overcome, 606 a. 
overdrive, 606 a. 
overflow, 606 a. 
overgrowth, 606 a. 
overhear, 606 a. 
overlook, 606 a. 
overmuch, 606 a. 
overt, 75. . 
overthwart, 606 a. 
overture, 344. 
overturn, 606 a. 
overwork, 606 a. 
ow (from 0), 119. 
owe, owed, ougjlt, 

236, 284. 

owl, 61, 1 19, 176. 
own, 493, 495. 
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ownership, 327. 
ox, 41, 315. 
oxen, 379. 

oger antJ tmttinrr, 

330. 

P, the letter, 136, 187. 
pabulum, 363. 
pace, 75 

paddock 317. 
pagan, 75. 
page, 329 a. 
pageant, 32. 
pageantry, 331. 
pagoda, 353. 
pain, 75. 
paint, 75. 
pair, 75, 90, 260. 
palace, 41. 
palanquin, 353. 
pale, 75, 401 a. 
palestral, 75. 
palette, 334. 
palfrey, 75. 
palisade, 352. 
pall, 103. 
pallet, 75. 
palliative, 412. 
palmistry, 331, 366. 
Palmsun Fair, 602. 
palmy, 395. 
palsy, palcsg, parlcsp, 
606 d. 
pamper, 75. 
pamphleteer, 340. 
pan- (Gk. prefix), 
606 d. 

pan, 103, in. 
pan-anglican, 606 d. 
pane, 103. 
panegyrist, 366. 
pangothic, 606 d. 
pantheism, pantheist, 

365, 366. 

panoply, 364 c. 
panorama, 369. 
papacy, 350. 
papal, 417. 
paper, 75. 

para-, par-, 606 b, d. 
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parable, 75. 
parachute, 606 b. 
parade, 352. 
paradize (Sp.), 346. 
paradox, 606 d. 
paralysis, 369, 606 d. 
paramour, 75, 606 b. 
paramount, 606 b. 
parapet, 606 b. 
parajihrase, 606 d. 
parasite, 606 d. 
parasol, 606 b. 
parccUmclc, 437- 
parchment, parcljc* 
ingn, 138. 
pardon, 32, 75. 
pare, 90. 
parental, 417. 
parenthesis, 369. 
parish, 75. 
park, H2. 
parlcmcnt, 75 > 333- 

parliamentarian, 419. 
parliamentary, 418 b. 
parlour, 75. 
parochial, 75, 417. 
parochializey 310. 
l)arody, 606 d. 
paroxysm, 367 c. 
parson (person) , 75, 

169. 

part, 75, 234. 
partial, 417. 
partialize (Sh.), 310. 
partizan, 620. 
party, 75, 234, 480. 
parbis, 75- 
pasquinade, 352. 
pass, 75. 
passage, 335. 
passenger, pnssagCt, 

336. 

passion, 75, 332. 
passionate, 416 a. 
passive, 412. 
pass through, 560. 
pastor, 363. 
pasture, 344. 
patched up, 501. 
paten, 343 b. 


patent, 75, 414. 
patentee, 341. 
path, Piis©, PA®AS, 

no, 1 13, 127, 136, 

315- 

pathetic, 420. 
path-field, 566, 599. 
pathos, 369. 
pathway, 601. 
patience, 75, 227. 
patient, 75, 41 4. 
patristic, 420. 
patron, 75. 
patroness, 384. 
patronize, 310. 
patter, 305. 
paunch, 175. 
pave, 75. 

pavement, 75, 333. 
pavilion, 343. 
pawn (chess), 75. 
payee, 341. 
payment, 333. 
pea, 180, 381. 
peace, ftS, 5 * 5 , 75, 

I So, 329 a. 
peaceable, 403. 
peaceableness, 320. 
peal, ajjJCl, 37 1 > 632. 
pear, 18, 90, 180. 
peasant, paysar, 138. 

pease, peason, pensen, 

184, 381. 
pease-cod, 20. 
peat-bogs, 598. 
pece^nele, 437- 

pedal, 360, 417. 
pedantic, 40$, 
pedestrian, 419. 
pedlcress, 3S4. 
peep, 104. 
peeress, 384. 
peevish, 393. 
peevishness, 320. , 

pen (verb), pent, 298. 
penal, 417*^ 
penalty, 349 b. 
penance, 75, 82.«» 
pendant, 405. 
peninsula, 363. 
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pension, 332. 
pensive, 412. 
pent-house, 345. 
pentice, pentisc, 345. 
penuml)ra, 363. 
people, peple, 75, 177, 
329 c, 480. 
per- (Lat. pref.), 606 c. 
perad venture, 75, 343. 
perceive, perceave, 
1S4, 606 c. 
perception, 358. 
perennial, 417. 
perfect, 75. 
perhaps, 543. 
peri- (Gk. prefix), 
606 d. 

pericarp, 606 d. 
perigee, 369, 606 d. 
perihelion, 606 d. 
peril, 329 a. 
period, 369. 
periodical, 417. 
peripatetic, 606 d. 
periphery, 606 d. 
periphrasis, 606 d. 
l)erii)hrast, 367 b. 
perish, 74. 
periwig, 606 d. 
periwinkle, 606 d. 
reriasi^ite, 364 e. 
Perkin (Peterkin), 
317 ^ 377- 
permanent, 606 c. 
perpendicular, 418 a. 
perpetration, 3^. 
perpetually, 75. 
perquisj^e, 606 c. 
perseverance, 75. 
persevere, 75. 

Persian, 419. 
person, 75, 169, 334, 
480. 

personage, 335. 
personal, 417. 
personal!^, 349 b. 
personalty, 56, 349 b. 
pergpns of strong opi- 
nions, 435 (3). 
persnasible, 404. 


persuasive, 404. 
perusal, 360. 
pervade, 560. 
perverse, 75. 
pessimist, 366. 
pest, 363. 

pestilence, 75, 142. 
petitionary, 418 b. 
petty, 401 a. 
petulant, 405. 
phalanx, 369. 
phantasm, 369. 
phantasmagoria, 369. 
Pharisee, 341. 
pharmacy, 364 c. 
pheasant, fegautl, 138. 
phenomena, 382. 
phenomenon, 369,382. 
Philistine, 413 b. 
jihilosophcr, 75. 
philosophize, 310. 
philosophy, 75, 329 b. 
phonetic, 420. 
phonograph, ^(Tg. 
phosphorus, 369. 
photo, 370. 
photograph, 369. 
phylactery, 364 d. 
physic, 417. 
physician, 75. 
physicist, 366. 
physiognomy, 364 c. 
physiological, 417. 
piano, 351 b. 

Picardy, 329 b. 
picture, 344. 
picturesque, 407. 
piecemeal, 437. 
pig, 3^8, 382. 
pigeon, 343. 
piggery, 331. 
ptgf)t, 300. 
pine (tree), 117. 
pioneer, 340. 
pious, 409. 
pipe, 105. 
pipkin, 317 b, 377. 
pippin (apple), 318. 
pit, 45- 
pitch, 300. 

Z Z 2 


piteous, 75. 
pith, 315. 
pittance, 75. 
pity, 32, 75, tS7,. 
349 a- 

place, 32, 75, 329 a. 
plagiarism, 365. 
plaid, 20. 
plain, 75, 256, 
plaintive, 41 2. 
planet, 75. 

plank of elm, 425 (3). 
plant. III, 363. 
plashy, 395. 
plastic, 420. 
plat, 267. 
pi a tic, 377- 
plaudit, 363. 
play, 136,325 
play-fellow, 606 a. 
plea, 180. 
plead, 275. 
pleasance, 75, 356 a. 
pleasant, 75, 405, 

423 c. 

please, plrs, 75 » *80, 
181. 

pleasure, 181, 187. 
pled (pleaded), 275. 
Pleiad, 364 b. 
plenteous, 75. 
plenty, 75. 
pleonasm, 367 a. 
pleonastic, 420. 
plot, 267, 271. 
plcuch, pi u, 132 11. 
plight, 32, 78. 
plough, 41, 59, 132 n, 

153. 

plow- bote, 82. 
plumage, 335- 
plural, 417. 
plush- breeches, 612. 
Plutarchize^ 310. 
plutocracy, 364 c. 
pneumatics, 368 a. 
pocket, 334. 
pod, 20. 

poesy, poSsie, 331. 
poetaster, 362 b. 
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poetic, poetick, i6i 
420. 

poetics, 368 a. 
poetize, 310. ^ 

poetry, poeterie, 33 t . 
poignant, 75. 
point, 75, 234. 
point of honour, 612. 
point of view, 612. 
pointsman, 607. 
poison, 332. 
poisonous, 409. 
polar, 418 a. 
polemics, 36S a. 
policy, 329 b. 

Polish, 393. 
polite, 157. 
politic, politick, 139, 
161, 417. 
political, 417. 
politics, 368 a. 
poll, 135. 
pollard, 342. 
poly- (Gk. pref.), 
606 d. 

polygamy, 606 d. 
polyglot, 606 d. 
polygon, 606 <1. 
Polynesian, 419. 
polysyllabic, 606 d. 
polytechnic, 420, 606 
d. 

poly theism, 365 ,606 d. 
polytheist, 366. 
pommel, 329 d. 
pomp, 75. 
pomposity, 357. 
pooh! 202. 
pooh-pooh, 221,660. 
poonish ^punish, 171. 
poor, 32, 75, 390, 
401 a. 
pope, 75 - 

poplar, 338. 
poppy, ropiG, 18,32. 
poppy-head, 612. 
popular, 418 a. 
populosity, 357. 
pork, 41. 
porringer, 336. 


PORT, 18. 

port (Ch.), 75 - 
Portsmouth, -MOJ2A, 
603 a. 

Portuguese, 408. 

* pos ’ (curt), 371. 
position, 32. 
positive, 41 2. 

Posset, 633. 
possibility, 75. 
possiblc, 75. 
post, 187 

post- (Lat. pref.), 606c. 
posterity, 349 a. 
post-office, 612. 
postpone, 606 c. 
postscript, 606 c. 
postulate, 309, 361. 
posture, 344. 
jjotato disease, 565. 
potent, 414. 
potentate, 361. 
potful, 604. 
pottery, 331. 
pottinger, 336. 
pouch, 75. 
j:)oiiltice, 381. 
poultry, 331. 
pound, 75, 119, 187. 
poundage, 335. 
pourtraiture, portrait- 
ure, 75, 344. 
pourtray, 75. 
poverty-stricken, 272. 
pow (poll), 135. 
powder, 75. 
power, 329 a. 
pox, 381. 
practicable, 403. 
practical, 417. 
practice, 162, 346. 
practise, 162. 
practiser, 75. 
practize (Sp.), 346. 
pragmatic, 420. 
praise, 75. 
prattle, 305. 
pray, 75- 
prayer, 75, 339. 
pre- (Lat, pref.), 606 c. 


preach, 75. 
preachers, 384. 
prebend, 351 b. 
prebendary, 418 b. 
precede, 606 c. 
precedent, 414. 
precious, 32, 409. 
predestinate, 606 c. 
predicament, 32. 
predicting (inf.) 580 c. 
preeminent, 606 c. 
preface, 75. 
prefect, 75. 
prefer, 606 c. 
preferable, 403. 
preference, 356 b. 
prejudice, 345, 606 c. 
prelating fiiif.), 580 g. 
premature, 606 c. 
premier, 401 a. 
premiership, 327. 
preparatory, 416 b. 
prepare, 293. 
preposterous, 409. 
prerogative, 412. 
presence, 75. 
present, -eel (vb.), 75, 
260, 303. 

present (verb or noun), 
260. 

presentiment, 6^36 c. 
pressure, 344. 
prest (ready), 79. 
prrst anh houn, 77- 

pretence, 356 b. 
prcterr(l-at. pr.), 606 c. 
preternatural, 606 c. 
preterperfect,^6o6 c. 
pretty, 395, 423 a, d, 
431 adv. 
prevalent, 415 n. 
preventive, 218. 
pride, prpllC, 75, 

329 a, 639. 
prigdom, 323. 
primacy, 3*>o. 
primogeniture, 344. 
prince, 41,75. « 
princess, 75, 384. 
principal, 75, 417. 
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prison, 75, 143. 
privacy, 350. 
privateer, 340. 
privily, 75. 
privity, 75. 
privy, 75. 
prize, 75. 

pro- (Lat. pref.), 606 c. 
pro- (Gk. pref.), 606 

d. 

probate, 361. 
problem, 368 b. 
procedure, 344. 
jjrocced, 75. 
process, 75. 
procrastination, 358. 
proctorship, 327. 
procurable, 403. 
prodigal, 417. 
jiroducc Cphon.), 260. 

prncmDf, 177. 

profession, 32. 
professional, 417. 
proffer, 75. 
profit, 75. 
profitable, 403. 
profusion, 332. 
programme, 60(1 d. 
progression, 75. 
projectile, 413 a. 
prolegomena, 606 d. 
prologue, 606 d. 
promenade, 352. 
prominent, 414. 
promise, 75. 
promissory, 4i6.b. 
promontory, 606 c. 
pronounce, 606 c. 
propagafidism, 365. 
proper, 423 d. 
jirophecy, -sy, 162, 
. 260, 606 d. 
prophet, -ess, 384. 
prophylactic, 420. 
jlropitiatory, 416 b- 
propitious, 409. 
proportioif, 606 c. 
projysal, 360. 
prospectus, 363, 
prosperity, 75, 


protest, 606 c. 
proto- (Gk. pref.), 
606 d. 

protoplasm, 367 a, 
606 d. 

protoplast, 367 b. 
protomartyr, 606 d. 
prototype, 606 d. 
proud, 401 a, 639. 
prove, 75, 177, 275. 
proven, 275. 
provincial, 417. 
prowess, 348. 
jiriidcnt, 75, 423 d, 
Prussia, 329 b. 
psaltery, 364 d. 
pseudo- (Gk. pref.), 
606 d. 


l^eudo-martyr, 606 d. 
])sha! pshaw! 202. 
rtolemaic, 406. 
pu’ (pull), 135. 

J>ub, 372. 
pubescence, 356^} 
public, 406. 
publicist, 366, 
publish, 75. 
pugilistic, 420. 
pull, 1 1 8, 135. 
pullet, 41. 
pumpkin, 377. 
punctilio, 352. 
punish, 74, 1 1 8, 171. 
punster, 316 b. 

jjuplr, 177- 

puppet, 377. 

pur- (Fr. pref.), 606 b. 

purchase, 75, 606 b. 


pure, 75. 
purc-eyed, 607. 
Purgatory, 416 b. 


purge, 75. 

Puritan, 419. 
purlieu, 606 b. 
jmrloin, 606 b. 
purport, 606 b. 
purpose, 75. 
pursue, 606 b. 
pursuit, 56. 
pursuivant, 56, 606 b. 


purtenance, 606 b. 
purveance, 70. 
purvey, 75, 606 b 
push, 82, 118. 
puss, 118. 
put, 118. 
putative, 412. 
putting to, 82. 
put, pat, putten, 

275. 

puzzle, 329 c. 
pyrotechnic, 420. 


Q, the letter, 139,142 
qu, the sound, 142, 

15^- 

([uackcry, 331. 
ciuadrant, 405. 
quadri]>artition, 358, 
quaff, 20. 

quaint, 75, 423 a,<l. 
quake, 142, 267. 
qualify, 308. 
quality, 349 a. 
quality of knight, 426. 
<jualm, 142, 316 d. 
qualmish, 393. 
quandary, 59. 
quantity, 75. 
quarrel, 142. 
quarrelsome, 399. 
quarry, 142. 
quart (four), 55. 
quart, 75, 142. 
quarter, 142. 
rpiarterly, 398. 

quarterne, 142. 
quay (phon.), 184, 
queen, 142. 

(,uccn oC faerie, 331- 

quecr, 104. 

queinttse, 345* 
quell, 142. 
quell-ed^ 278 (2). 
<juern-stone, 601. 
quest, 329 a. 
question, 75, 234, 260, 

303. 

questionable, 403. 
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quha,quhat,qahen, 
quhilk,quho,i5i. 
quick, 142, 305,388a. 
quicken, 32, 305. 
quire, 105, 142. 
quiet, 142. 
quit, quat, 275. 
quit, 75 , 142, 187, 
401 a. 

Quixotic, 406. 
quoit, 177. 
quoke, 267, 271. 
quoth, 142, 267. 

K, the letter, 1 1 1 , 1 35, 
138, 187; relation 
to /, 418 a. 
r, slurred, 135. 
r-, initial, miswritten 
wr, 164. 

-r, -RA, genitival, 66, 
460, 484; substan- 
tival formative, 315, 
316 c ; adjectival, 
388 a, 392 ; sign of 
comparison, 421. 
racehorse, 566, 599. 
radical, 417. 
radish, 20. 
radius, 363. 

R/KDAN, Ri^lDDE, I92, 
rafter, 112. 
rail-road, 612. 
raiment, aramtcnt, 
632. 

rain, 175, 316 e. 
rain-bow, 612. 
raise, 183. 
rake, 111,315. 
Ralegh, 164. 

ram, iii, 315. 
Ramistry, 366. 
rampant, 405. 

ran, 125, 267. 
rancour, 75. 
rang, 267. 
range, 260, 329 a. 
rank, 32, 329 a. 
rank of knight, 426. 
ransack, 59. 


ransom, 75, 332. 
Ransom (Rampis- 
ham), 633. 
rapidity, 349 a. 
rapine, 343 b. 
rapt, 164. 
rapture, 344. 
rascaldom, 323. 
rascally, 398. 
rat, 103. 
rate, 103. 
ratljc, 388 a, 502. 
rather, 502, 596. 
rathe-ripe, 604. 
ratify, 308. 
rational, 417, 426. 
rationalistic, 420. 
rattle, 305. 
raugijt, 165, 300. 
rave, 267. 
raven, 316 c. 
raveners, 54. 
ravenous, 54. 
ravin, 54. 
razor, 337. 
rc-, red-, 606 c, 622. 
Rea (phon.), 183. 
reach, 147, 165, 300. 
react, 606 c. 
read, 180, 192, 300. 
reader, 384. 
readiness, 164, 320. 
Reading, 318. 
ready, reUg, 180, 395. 
reagent, 606 c. 
reality, 349 b. 
realm, 41. 
realty, 56, 349 b. 
reanimate, 32. 
reap, 267. 

reason, 75, 155, 182, 
332 - 

reasonable, 403. 
reasons (phon.), 182. 
-reave, 300. 
rebel, 157, 606 c. 
rebellious, 409. 
rebuke, 32. 
rebut, 606 c. 
recalcitrant, 405. 


recall, 606 c. 
receive, tCCCaue, 75, 
184, 606 c. 
recital, 360. 
reck, tekkm, 165. 
reckless, 165. 
recklessness, 165. 
recommend, 75. 
record, 75, 157, 260. 
red-, re-, 606 c. 

-red, -R/^:den, 315, 

322, 324, 328. 
red (adj.), 192, 388 a. 
rfhlic, relili,rel)i (verb), 
192,300, 301. 

• red-integrate, 606 c. 
redress, 75. 
red-start, 112. 
redundant, 606 c. 
reiUwhot, 164. 
reed, 20, 104. 
reedify, 606 c. 
reedy, 395. 
reck~edy 278 (5). 
re-elect, 606 c. 
refer, 606 c, 622. 
referee, 341. 
reference, 356 b. 
refit, 622. 
reflective, 412. 
reflux, 622. ^ 

reform, O22. 
refresh, 622. 

-reft, 300. 
refugee, 341. 
refusa^, 360. 
refuse, 75. 
regard, 234, 606 c. 
regimen, 363. ' 
regiment, 333. 
region, 75, 358. 
regular, 418 a. 
rehearse, 75. 
rehearsal, 360. 
reiRn, 179. ■ 

re-invest, 606 c. 
reject, 606 t, 
rejoinder, 330, 6qJ^c. 
relate, 606 c. 
relation, 358. 
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release, 75. 
religion, 56, 75. 
religions, 409. 
reluctant, 405. 
remainder, 330. 
remark, 606 c. 
remarkable, 403. 
remedy, 75. 
remember, 75. 
remembrance, 75, 
356 a. 

remission, 75. 
rend, rent, 298. 
rendezvous, 351 b. 
renegado, 352. 
renown, 75, 606 c. 
rent, 56, 75. 
rental, 360. 

‘rep* (curt), 371. 
rep, ropm, 267. 
reparative, 412. 
repent, 75,606 c. 
repentance, 75* 
report, 75. 
reporter, 75. 
reprehend, 32. 
representative, 412. 
reprieve (as to ie), 
184. 

reprimand, 351 b. 
repulsive, 412, 
reputSible, 403. 
reputation, 358. 
request, 75, 606 c. 
requiem, 363. 
require, 75. 
resemble, 606 (S 
reservoir, 351 b. 
residua>, 417. 
residuum, 363. 
resin, 343 b. 
resistance, 75* 

reson, 155- 
resort, 75. 

^resources, 620. 
respect, 234. 
respectable, 403. 
respiratory, 416 b. 
resjjJIte, 75. 
responsible, 403. 


responsive, 403, 412. 
rest, 164, 315. 
restore, 75. 
wtcjlcssncss, 165. 
retentive, 412. 
reticence, 356 b. 
return, 606 c. 
reunion, 606 c. 
rcvei, 55, 75. 
reveller, 55, 75. 
revelling, 55, 75. 
revelry, 55, 75. 
revenge, 606 c. 
revenue, 619. 
revere, revered, 303. 
reverence, 75. 
reverent, 75. 

. reversal, 360. 
review, 606 c. 
revisit, 606 c. 
revival, 3O0. 
revive, 32. 
revolve, 606 c. 
reward, 606 c. ^ 
Reynard, 342. 
rhapsody, 364 c. 
rhetoric, 368 a. 
rhetorical, 417. 
rhomboid, 368 c. 
rhyme, rime, RiM, 

130. 

rhyme and reason, 
628. 

-ral, -rial, 418 a. 
rib, 117. 
ribald, 54. 
ribaldry, 54, 71;. 

-ric, -rick, -r£(.'E, 315, 
322, 328. 
rich, 147, 388 a. 
riches, richesse, 32, 
75 > 348, 381- 
rick, 315. 
rick-yard, 601. 
rid, 267, 271, 278. 
ride, rIdan, 117, 260, 
267, 278. 
rider, 12. 
ridge, 117, 149. 
ridiculous, 424. 


71I 

-rife, 400. 
riff-raff, 603 b. 
rift, 317 a. 

right, RIIIT, 105, 117, 
187, 317 394 , 

431 adv. 

righteous, rihtwis, 
409. 

nllct, 334. 

rin, 125. 

rind, 105, 117,315. 
ring (noun), 117, 315. 
ring (reign), 275. 
ring, rang, rung, 267. 
ringlet, 334, 377. 
rmne, 267. 
rinse, h re ins a, 305. 
riotise, 345. 
riotous, 409. 
ripe, 105, 388 a. 
ripple, 316 c, 377. 
ris (pret.), 271, 278. 
rise, risen, 267, 278. 
ritch (rich), 147. 
ritualist, 366. 
rive, riven, 267. 
river, 339. 
rivulet, 334. 
road, 111, 260. 
roadster, 316 b. 
robbp (inf.), 61. 
robe, 75, 187. 
rock, 3. 

rode, 267, 272, 278. 
rodomontade, 352. 
rof, 267, 271. 
roe, II I, 177. 

Roman, 393, 419. 
romantic, 406, 

Rome (phon.), 172. 
ronneu, 267. 
roob, 267. 
roof, 41, 315. 
rookery, 331. 
room, 32, 1 19. 
roomy, 390, 395. 
root, 20, 164. 
rootfast, 400. 
rope. III, 187, 315. 
rosaceous, 409. 
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rose (vb.), 267, 371, 
278 (4). 

rose (subst.), 75- 
rosette, 334. 
rote, 75. 

rough, 153, 388 a. 
Koiimania, 329 b. 
round, 559. 
roune, rohmh, rOn, 

. 93 , 94 * 

royally, 75. 
royal-towered, 607. 
royalty, 41, 75, 349 b. 
rude, 75. 

Rugby, 291. 
ruin, 329 a, 343 b. 
ruinate, 309. 
rule, 32, 75, 107,328, 
329 a. 

run, 1 19, 125, 267, 
278. 

rundle, 316 c. 

Runic, 93, 406. 
runner, 319. 
rural, 417,418 a. 
rush (juncus), 119. 
Russia, 329 b. 
Russian, 393, 419. 
rustic, 406. 
nisty, 395. 
ruth, 32, 317 
-ry (subst. Rr.), 329 a, 
331 - 

rye, 20, 41. 


S, the letter, 132 f, 
187, 191.. 

— (phon.), 133 f, 34^- 

— final, 150, 262, 
368, 381. 

— for Cf 139, 162. 

— forr, /, 133. 

— to r, 2 78. 

— dropped in sub- 
junctive verb, 579. 

-s genitive), 378,460, 

484. 527. 5 * 9 . 67 *. 

607. 

-s (in -us), 368 a. 
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-s (plural), 378,380 flf, 

575. 

-s (possessive), 575. 
-s, -ae (subst.), 315, 
316 b. 

s- (Italian), 606 c. 
sac anh soc, 628. 
sacrament, 333. 
sacrifice, 3, 75. 
saddle, iii. 

Sadducce, 341. 
s^L-iG, 395. 
safe, 75, 187. 
safe and sound, 628. 
saffron, 353. 
saids books, 387. 
sail, SEGEL, 360,3 1 6 c. 
saint, 75. 
sake, 529. 
salad, 352. 
sale. III. 
salesman, 607. 
sail (shall), 45. 
sallow, SAi.ii, 316 a. 
sallow, SALU, 388 b. 
salmon, 343. 
saloon, 343. 
salt, IT 2. 
salutation, 358. 
salutary, 418 b. 
salvation, 75. 
Salvationist, 366. 
salve, 315. 
salver, 352. 

Sam, 373. 

same, ill, 399, 493, 
494. 496. 
sanatorium, 363. 
sanctuary, 75. 
sand, II T. 
Sandringham, 318. 
sang, 124, 267, 269, 
278. 

sanguine, 75, 413 b. 
sanitary, 418 b. 
sanitation, 358. 
sank, 267. 
sap, 315. 
sapience, 75. 

Sarai her, 572. 


sarcasm, 367 a. 
sardonic, 406. 
santton, 169. 
sarvant, 169. 
sarvice, 169, 
sat, sate, 103, 267, 
278. 

satchel, 329 d. 
satirist, 366. 
satisfaction, 358. 
satisfactory, 416 b 
satisfy, 308. 
sauce, 75. 
saucy, 395. 
savation, 358. 

.save, 75, 1 87, 213, 

538. 

sahcmtttt, 333.. 

savour, 75. 

Savoyard, 342. 
saw, sawn, 267, 278. 
saw, sawest, 576. 

‘ Saxon, ^ 17, 25, 142. 
Saxon dom, 323. 
Saxony, 17,329 b. 
sagsoun ^ season, 
182. 

sagen, 580. 

SC-, (sh),4s, ISO, 470. 
SC-, 46. 16°. 163- 
sch- (sc), 150. ^ 

scale, SCALE, 150. 
‘scandal,* 594. 
Scandinavia, 329 b. 
Scandinavian, 419. 
scant, 150. 
scantlins, 436. 
scar, 150, 315. 
scarcity, 75. ‘ 

scarify, 308. 
scavenger, gcabager, 
gcabage, 

.SC^AFMiELUM, 437. 
scene, 104, 163. 
scent, 163. 
scepticism, 365. 
sceptre, 41, ^63. 

(SC-), 58, JJi, 

150. 

sch-, a Grecism, 150. 
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sc^aI,sdjaUu, 58, 61. 
sesame, 61. 
-schap, 527. 

scljarpe, sdjarp, 58, 
61. 

sci^et, 267. 
scmHi, 61, 

senism, 365. 
scholar, 75, 418 a. , 
scholastic, 420. 
school, scole, scoi.iJ, 
75, 150- 

School Board, 565. 

scl)ule, 58. 

science, 75, 163, 356 b. 
scinlAc (sorcery), 

325. 

sntej scituation, 163. 
scole,macster, 147. 
scope, 369. 
score, 39, 150, 234, 
460. 

scot, SCEOT, 1 50. 
scot-ale, 360. 

Scotch, Scottish, 

Scottis, Scots, 
393- 

scouiulreltlom, 323. 
scraggy, 150. 
scrap, 59, 150. 
scrape, 39, 150, 
scrip, 130. 
scripture, 3^4. 
scrub, SCROB, 130, 

331. 

scrupulosity, 3y. 
scullery, 331. 
scythe, 163. 
sdeignSd, 606 c. 
sc- (Lat. prefix), 606 
c. 

.sea, S/fe, 315. 

— (orthog.), 180. 

— (phon.), 183, 184. 

278 (5). 

seal (phoca),i87,3i5. 
seam, 3i(f d. 
seasjn, 75, 182, 332. 
seasonable, 403. 
seat, 180. . * 


SEAXisc, 35, 28. 
secede, 606 c. 
scdjcstii, 255. 
seclusion, 606 c. 
second, 75, 460. 
secondary, 418 b. 
section, 32. 
secular, 418 a. 
secure, 75. 
security, 349 a. 
sedate, 416 a. 
sedative, 41a. 
see, see, 267, 271, 

54^>> 57^»- 
seed, 104, 315. 
seedling, 318. 
seedsman, 607. 
sceiug, 543, 376, 

' 607. 
seek, 300. 

sreig, 395- 

seem, 187, 

secst, sceth, seen, 267, 
376. 

seethe, 260, 267, 2 78. 
seisin, 36. 
seize, 179, 
seizure, 344. 

SClU, 437- 

seldom, selllwm, 437- 
self, 305, 469. 
self-, 606 a. 

-self, 469. 

self-coin placent ,606 a. 
self-conscious, 606 a. 
self-evident, 606 a. 
self-involved, 607. 
selfish, 393. 
self-seeking, O06 a. 
self-sufficient, 606 a. 
sell, 300. 
semblance, 336 a. 
sempstress, 384. 
senator, 363. 
send, SEN DAN, 298. 
sense, 336 b. 
sensational, 417. 
sensitive, 412, 434. 
sensual, 417. 
sent (scent), 163, 


arntrmmt (taste), 333. 
sentence, 75. 
sentiment, 333. 
scjiarate, 416 a, 
.SepfjeniS (zephyr), 

134. 

sepoy, 333. 
septuagenarian, 419. 
sequence, 336 b. 
serenade, 332. 
serfdom, 323. 
sergeant, 73. 
serious, 409. 

Serjeant (phon.), 36, 
169, 405. 

sermon, 73, 138, 169. 
scrmoncite, 377. 
sermont, 138. * 
serpent, 32. 
servant, 75, 405, 462. 
serve, 73. 
service, 75, 345. 
serviceable, 403 
servile, 413 a. 
sesquipedalian, 419. 
sessile, 413 a. 
session, 73. 
gdfj, 267, 272. 
settle (a bench), 316 c. 
seven, 456 n, 458. 
seven times, 461. 
seventy, 43S. 

Severn, 19. 
srh) (sowed), 267. 
sh-, 45, 59, 61, 134, 
130, 187, 191. 

-sh, 388 a, 389, 393. 
sl}all (pr. of shea\ 267. 
shade, shadow, scea- 
IJU, 150, 316. 
shadowy, 393. 
shaft, SCEAFT, 43, 

112, 130, 317 a. 
shake, shaken, 267. 
shaked^ 304. 
sfjalhe, 255. 
shall, SCKAL, 43, 57, 
150, 235 fff, 233, 
379, 282, 304, 576, 

587- 
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shall versus will, 239. 
shall I? 236. 
shallow, 59. 
slialtu, 254. 
shame, sceamu, 45, 
HI, 150, 315. 
shamcfast, 400. 
shampoo, 353. 
shamrock, 20. 
shank, sceanca, 150. 
shape (st. vb.), 267, 

27«, 327- 

sFjar, 267, 278 (2). 
share, 123, 315. 
sharp, scearp, 45, 
112, 150, 3SS a. 
shave, shaven, 267. 
shaw, SCEAGA, 20, 

150. 

shawl, 353. 

Shaxper, 632. 
shay, 381. 
she, 104, 187, 470. 
sheaf, scjSak, 150, 
315- 

shear, 45, 123, 260, 
267. 

shears, 315. 
she-ass, 384. 
sheath, 45, 260. 
shed, 260, 267. 
sheep, 41, 150, 315, 
382. 

sheer, sctR, 117, 123. 
she-goat, 384. 
shell, SCEL, 150. 
shepherd, 632. 
Sheppey, Scj^ap Igk, 
602. 

sherbert, 353. 
sheriffdom, 323. 
sherry, sfjcrriS, 381. 
shew, shewn, 267. 
shield, sciLD, 45, 150, 

315. 

shillelagh, 20. 
shilling, 318. 
shilly-shally, 603 b. 
shine, gjjmeit, 267. 
-shion, 329 a, 332. . 


-ship, 315, 322, 327, 
328. 

ship, ships, 45, 61, 

ii 7 » 150, 315^ 

shiploads, 602. 
ship-mate, 601 . 
shipping, 318. 
ship’s captain, 572. 
ship-shape, 603 b. 
shire, 61, 117, 123, 
315- 

shirting, 318. 
shod (shed), 267. 
shod (shoe), 300. 
shoe, SCEO, 150, 177, 
315- 

shoe (verb), 300. 
sliof, 267, 272. 
s^ooen, sftoon, 380. 
sboof, 267, 272. 
shoons — shoes, 380. 
shoot, 267, 278. 
sljope, 267. 
shore (noim), 123, 
260. 

shore (preterite), 45, 
267, 278 (2). 
shoreward, 530. 
shorn, 267. 
short, SCEORT, 45, 

/ 150. 305. 394- 
shortly, sceortlIce, 

254- 

shorten, 305. 
shot, 45, 1 50, 267. 
sl^ottcn, 267, 272. 
should, 61, 135, i6(S, 

235. 23<*. 237, 239! 
279. ‘fit- 

should versus would, 
239- 

should say, 237. 
shoulders, 45, 150. 
shovc-ed, 57, 267, 278 

(s)- , , ^ 

shoved (sfjof), 272. 
shovel, 316 c. 
si)oben, 267, 272. 
show (noun), 32. 
show, shown, 267. 


shower, 119, 316 f. 
showy, 395. 
shrewish, 423 c. 
shriek, 300. 
shrievalty, 349 b. 
Sfirigfjt, 300- 
shrike, scrIc, 117. 
shrine, 117. 
shrink, 267, 278. 
shrive, shrove, shriven, 
61, 117, 26?, 273, 
278. 

shroud, scrOd, 57, 
119. 

shrubbery (scrub), 

331. 

shrunken, shrunk, 
267, 278. 
shunned, 45. 
shunneth, 58. 
sic (Scottish), 486. 
sick, 388 a. 
sick nor sorry, 628. 
sicken, 305. 
sickle, SICOL, 41, 117, 

316 c. 

sic-like, 486. 
side, 12. 
si del ins, 436. 
sidelong, 436. 
sidlings, 436. 
siege, 73. 

sigh, gike, 105, 300. 
sight, giijt, 132, 152, 

317 a. 

SlCfljtC (sighed), 300. 
sign, /S, 105: 
signature, 344. 
signet, 334. ‘ 

significant, 405. 
sign manual, 563. 
silk, 1 1 7. 
silken, 391. 
silky, 395. 

silly, SiELIG, 395. ' 

silver, 316 f, 426. 
silverling, 318. 
silvern, silvery, 426. 
similar, 418 a. ® 
similitude, 75, 640. 
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Simkin, 377. 
simoon, 353. 

Simon’s wife’s mother, 

572. 

simple, 75, 401 b. 
simplifying (inf.), 580 
c. 

simultaneous, 409. 
sfN, 469 (n). 
sin, 315. 

since, 226, 515, 527. 
since leaving, 580 f. 
sincerity, 349 a. 
sinew, 316 a. 
sing, 124, 187, 260, 
267, 269, 278. 
singe, sung, 275, 
278. 

singular, 418 a. 
sinister, 411 a. 
sink, 267. 
sing-song, 603 b, 
sinus, 363. 

-sion, 329 a, 332. 
sippet, 334. 
sir, 75- 
sire, 75. 

Sir- John (sounded as 
surgeon), 170. 
sirrah, 470. 
sisten 316 f. 
sislemood, 326. 
sisters, 380. 

ststergn, 38°- 
sistren, 380. 
sit, jsittcn, 105, 267. 
site, 163. • 

sith, stt), 117, 542. 
sitfjmcif, SIDDAN, 527. 
situation, 358. 
six, 456 n, 458. 

, sixpences, 599. 

silt tljou, 132. 

sixty, 458. 

^ij, 55- 

sk— sc (Saxon), 150. 
-sk (Denteh), 350. 
skal (M.G.), 282. 
skein, 20. 

skill, 59, 150. • 


skin, 59, 150, 315. 
skipper, 319. 
skirmish, 75. 
skittlt, 150, 316 c, 
377* 

skulk, 305. 
skull, 150, 315. 
sky, 59» 150- 
slacken, 305. 
slain, SLyh:GEN, 267. 
slang (vb.), 267, 272. 
slank (vb.), 267. 
slat (vb.), 267. 
slaughter*(phon.), 153. 
Slavonia, 329 b. 
slviy,^globJ, 267. 
sledge, SLECGE, 149, 
260. 

sledge-hammer, 603 a. 
sleep, 267, 300. 
sleepit, 302. 
sleight, 317 a. 
slop (verb), 267. 
slepcstohj, 255.^ 
slept, 300. 
slew, 267. 

slide, slid, slidden, 
slid, 267, 278 (4). 
Slihcr, slidder, 
sliddery, 392. 
slim, 390. 
sling, slung, 267, 
slink, slunk, 267. 
sUp-ed, 278 (5). 
slipper (adj.), 392. 
slippery, 392. 
slip-slop, 603 b. 
slit, 267, 278 (4). 
sl ite, slyte, 278 (4). 
sloh, 267. 

sloe, m. 
sloth, 317 a. 
slouch, 59. 

slough, sl 6 u, 20, 153. 
sloven, 391. 
slow, 431. 
sluggard, 342. 
slgtsn, 267, 272. 
small, SMALL, 112, 
127, 388 a. 


smirk, 305. 
smite, 260, 267. 
smith, SMio, 32, 35, 
no, 1 17, 315, 378. 
smokc~ed, 278 (5). 
snaffle, 316 c. 
snail, SNEGEL, 316 c. 
sneak, SNtcAN, 117 11. 
so, 222, 471,486,503, 
517* 535, 536, 539, 
625. 

so . . as, 536. 
so far forth, 58. 
so . . that, 536. 
sober, 75. 
soccage, 335- 

socialistic, 420. 
socket, 334. 

SOh, sodden, 267, 
272, 278. 
sofa, 353. 

soft, 263, 394, 424. 
so great things, 234. 
soil, 171 n. 
sojourn, 75, 291. 
solace, 75. 
solan-goose, 603 a. 
sold, 300. 
solemn, 75. 
solemnization, 3 58. 
solemnity, 75. 
solicitude, 362 a. 
solid (adv.), 503. 
soliloquize, 310. 
solitude, 362 a. 
soil (German), 282. 
-som, 329 a, 332. 
some, 119, 399. 
some (advl. pron.), 

503- 

-some, -SUM, 388 a, 

399- 

somebody, 33,480. 
some folk, 480. 
some little, 472. 
some one, 477. 
some people, 480. 
something, 234,480. 
somethingness, 521. 
somewhat, 472. 
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somnambulistic, 4 20. 
somnolent, 415. 

^0 mote 5 tbCf, 254 . 
So mote it be, 2 to. 
son, 41 , 1 19 , 1 87, 

315. 

-son, 329 a, 332, 343. 
sonata, 351 b. 
song. III, 260, 315. 
songster, 316 b. 
songstress, 384. 
sooth, 263, 388 a, 628. 
soothfast, 400. 
soothsayer, 6 28. 
sooth to say, 628. 

S0|i, sopen, 267, 272. 
sophist, 366. 
sorcery, 325, 331. 
sordid, 411 a. 
sore, SAR, III, 395. 
sorrow, SORH, 316 a, 
395 - 

sorry, sorg, sAric, 

395 - 

sort, 32, 75, 234- 
sortal, 4 1 7. 

-sory, 416 b. 
sough, 315. 
sought, 300. 
soul, SAWUL, 316 c, 
383 - 

sound, 75, T38. 
sounding, 75. 
sour, IJ9. 
south, 315. 
Southerner, 319. 
southwards, 433. 
soveraintess, 3S4. 
sovereign, 41,56,33 la, 
402. 

sovereignty, sobfs* 
rainto, 75, 349 b. 
‘sovran, 187. 
sow (noun), 382. 
sow (verb), sown, 267. 
~sp for -PS, rsE, 316 b. 
space, 75. 
spacious, 409. 
spade, 41, TIT, 226. 
opaii, spake, 267. 


spalpeen, 20. 
span. III, 267, 269. 
S])aniard, 342. 
Spanish, 393. ' 

sparkle, 305. 
sparrow, 316 a. 
spasm, 367 a. 
speak, 267. 
speak loud, speak low, 

431. 

spec = speculation, 

370- 

special, 75. 
si)ecies, 32, 363. 
specific, 406. 
specimen, 363. 
speciosity, 357. 
specious, 409. 
sjDcculative, 412. 
speech, sp^ix, 147. 
speech- lore, 602. 
sjieed (subs.), 315. 
speed, sped, 300. 
speedy, 395. 
sr.-L, 632 (2). 
spend, spent, 75, 29S. 
8])here- music, 601. 
spheroid, 368 c. 
spheroidal, 420. 
sphinx, 369. 
spicery, 75, 331. 
Spigljt (spite), 152. 
spill, spilt, 298. 
spilth (Sh.), 317 a. 
spin, 1 1 7, 267. 
spindle, 316 c. 
spinner, 384. 
spinster, 384. 
spirit, 75, 227. 
spiritualty, 349 b. 
spit, 117. 

spit, spat, spitten, 

275. 

spite, 152. 
spittle, 316 c. 

spoil, gpoile, 177, 325- 
spoke (subst.), in. 
spoke(verb), 267,272. 
spoken, 267. 

spokesman, 607. 


sponsor, 363. 

‘ spoon-trea,’ 183. 
sportsman, 572, 607. 
spouse, 75. 
sprang, 124, 267. 
spread, sprebt, 1 80. 
spngljt (sprite), 152. 
sprightly, 152. 
spring, 124, 260, 267. 
springe, 260. 
sprit, bowsprit, 117. 
sprite, 152. 
spruce, 423 d. 
sprung, 124, 267. 

spnmgfn, 

* 267. 

spurn-cd, 278 (i). 
sijualor, 363. 
sijuire, esquire, 75. 
632. 

squirrel, 640, 641. 
stable (subst.), 329 c. 
stable (adj.), 75, 401 b. 
staff, 315, 378. 
stair, ST/EGER, 3 t 6 f. 

stak, 267, 272. 

stal, 267, 278 (2). 
stalk, 305. 

stall, 112, 315. 
stallion, 343. 
stalworth, 

WYRDE, 602 
Stamlxml, 257. 
Stanchio, 257. 
stand. 111, 267. 
standa^, 342. 
Slandisli, 633. 

stang, 125, 

267. 

stank, 267, 278 (i). 
stanza, 351 b. 
staple, STAPOL, 316 c. 
star, 41, 1 1 2, 315. 
stark, 388 a. 
start, J 1 2. 
startleder, 422. 

Start Point, fi2. 
starvation, 358, ^ 

starve, 137, 
sfarve-ed^ 278 (i). 
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starveling, 318. 
state, 103. 
stalely, 75. 
stationary, 418 b. 
statistical, 4J 7. 
statistics, 386 a. 
stature, 75, 344. 
status, 363. 
statute, 75. 
stave, stove, 267, 27S. 
staves, 378. 
stead, 260. 
steadfast,- 400. 
steady, 395. 
steal, 267. 
stealth, 317 a. 
steam, 316 d. 
stedfast and stalde, 

77 - 

strehes anh palfrros, 
77 - ^ 

steel, 426. 
steclly, 398, 426. 
steer, 41, 315. 
steersman, 607. 
stellar, 418 a. 

-s-ter, 316 b, 384. 
stercuraccous, 409. 
stern, 316 e, 391 . 
stevedore, 352. 
stcbjjn (Ch.), 
stibov, 392. 

stick, 267, 315. 
stickle, 389. 
Sticklepath, 389. 
stigma, 369. ^ 
stiletto, 351 b. 
still, STILL-E, 431, 

501*503. 

stimulus, 363. 
sting, slang, 125, 
. 267. 

stink, 267. 
stipendiary, 418 b. 
“stock, -315. 
stockade, 352. 
stock ana stone, 628. 
stp^k phrase, 565. 
Stoicism, 365. 

Stokm, stuck, 267 • 



stone age, 565. 
Stonehouse, 633. 
stone implcments,363. 
stones, 110. 
stona, stongen, 267. 
stonkeit, stunk, 267. 
stony, 397. 
stoim, 316 d. 
story, 75, 329 cl, 37i. 

stounlinitcle, 437. 

stove (verb), 267. 
stow, 315. 

stowii (stolen), 135. 

436- 

stownlins, 436. 
strabc, strode, 267. 
-Btrait, 75. 
strakf, 267, 272. 
strangcling, 377. 
stratagem, 368 b. 
strategic, 420. 
strath, 20. 
stratum, 363. 
stream, 315, 316 d. 
streamlet, 334, 377. 
street, STR/ET, j 8. 
strength, 305, 317 a. 
strengthen, 305. 
stress (distress), 370. 

‘ stretch!,^ 187. 
stride, strid, 267, 
278. 

stridelins, 436. 
strike, stnckc^X, 267, 
^7^- 

‘ strike ilc, 1 7 1 (n;. 
string, strung, 267. 
stripling, 318. 
strive, 105, 267, 278 
( 4 ). ^ 

Strive, 561 note, 
strode, 267. 
stroke, 272, 
strong, 1 1 1, 388 a. 
sb’ooke (pt), 267, 272. 
strove, straf,267, 272. 
strydling, 436. 
stubble, 12, 316c, 377. 


stubborn, 392. 
student, 414. 
studio, 351 b. 
study, 75. 
stuff, 234. 
stultify, 308. 
sturdy, 395. 
stylistic, 420. 
sub- (^Lat. prefix), 
606 e. 

sub-apostolic, 606 c. 
subaqueous, 606 c. 
sub-arctic, 606 c. 
sub-committee, 606 c. 
sub-divide, 60O c. 
subject, 75, 606 c. 
subordinate, 416 a, 
606 c. 

subsaiuiation, 358. 
subsidize, 310. 
substance, 75, 356 a, 

6 c|o. 

subtil, 413 a. 
subtilly, 75. 
siibtilty, 75. 
subtle, sold, 75, 401 b, 
410, 424. 

subtlc-cadcnced, 599, 
608. 

subway, 606 c. 
sue- (Lat. prefix), 
606 c. 

succeed, -ed, 303. 
success, 606 c. 
succession, 75. 
succulent, 415. 
such, swil.C, 1 35, 254, 
471, 486, 496. 
such a one, 477. 
such . . as, 221. 
such-like, 486. 
such one, 477. 
such things, 234. 
suck, 278. 
suckle, 305. 
suckling, 377. 
sudden, soudain, 75, 
402. 

sudden in a minute, 
448. 
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suds, S^ODAN, 260. 
suf- (Lat.), 606 c. 
suffer, 75, 606 c. 
suffice, 75. 
sufficiency, 356 b. 
sug- (Lat.), 606 c. 
suggest, 606 c. 
suggestive, 412. 
suicidal, 417. 
sulky, 395. 
sullen, soletn, 402. 
sulphate, 361. 
sulphuric, 406. 
sum- (l^at.), 606 c. 
summer, 119, 215, 

3 j 6 f. 

summer grass, 565. 
summon, 606 c. 
sun, 41, T19, 315, 383. 
sunder, 119, 495. 
sundry,SYNi)RiG, 493, 
495- 

sung, 134, 267, 278. 
sunk, sunken, 

267. 

Stmnocks — Seven- 
oaks, 633. 
sup, 267. 

sup- (Lnt), 606 c. 
super- (Lat.), 606 c. 
superadd, 606 c. 
supercargo, 606 c. 
supcrline, 606 c. 
superfluity, 73. 
suj^erhuman, 606 c. 
snj^crintcndency, 356 
b. 

superintendent, -ant, 
414. 

superlative, 412. 
supernatural, 606 c. 
supper, 75. 
supplant, 606 c. 
suppleness, 320. 
supplicatory, 416 b. 
suppose, 75. 
supra- (Lat.), 606 c. 
supramundane, 606 c. 
supremacy, 350. 
sur- (Lat.), 606 b, c. 


sur-addition, 606 b. 
surcease, 606 b. 
surcharge, 606 b. 
surcoat, 606 b. 
sure, 256. 
surety, 75, 349 l^- 
surface, 606 b. 
surfeit, 606 b. 
surgeon, 134, 170. 
surgical, 417. 
surmise, 606 b. 
surmoupt, 606 b. 
surname, 606 b. 
surpass, 606 b. 
surplus, 606 b. 
surprise, 606 b. 
sur-reined (Sh.), 606 b. 
surrender, 330, 606 b. 
surrogate, 606 c. 
surround, 606 b. 
survey, 183, 606 b. 
survival, 360. 
survive, 606 b. 
suspense, 356 b. 
s.ispicious, 75. 

Sussex, 25. 
siisteim, 61. 

suture, 344. 

Svensk, 393. 
swA,se (poetic), 254, 
471, 486. 

SWA IIWA SWA, 471. 
swA 11W4ET swA, 47 1 . 
swain, 59, 175. 
sijjnl, 125,267. 
swallow. III. 
swalloiv-cd, 278 (i). 
swam, 267. 

SWAN, 175. 
swannery, 331. 
siwarf, 267. 
swarm, 316 d. 
shjart, swEART, 
swarth, swarthy, 
swarty, 394, 395. 
sway, 328. 
swear, 267, 
sweat, swat, 
sweaten, 275. 
Swedish, 393. 


sweep, swept, 300. 
sweet, 388 a. 
sweeting (Sh.), 318. 
sweetish, 393. 
sweetnesses, 320. 
swell-ed^ 125, 267. 
S7uerve-edj 278 (1). 
swift, 1 17, 394. 
swim, swam, 267. 
swine, 41, J17, 315, 
382. 

swing, swung, 267. 
swollen, 267. 
sword, 315. 
swordsman, 607. 
sworn, 267. 
swumm, 267, 272. 
swung, 267. 
sycamore, 605. 
syllogism, 606 d. 
sym- (Greek), 606 d. 
symbol, 369. 
symbolize, 310. 
symmetrical, 417. 
sympathize, 310. 
sympathy, 606 d. 
syn-, sym-, 606 d. 
synclinal, 606 d. 
syndicate, 361. 
synonomy, 364 c. 
synopsis, 369. r 
synoptic, 420. 
syntax, 606 d. 
synthesis, 369. 
system, 368 f, 369. 
systeiyatize, 310. 


T, the letter, 187 ; 
analogies, 5, 149; 
affinities, 138, 263. 
— with n, or s, 138. • 
-t (final), 298, 315, 
317 a, 394, ^27. . 

-t (Saxon adj.), 388 a, 
394- • 

table, 41, 75, 245, 
329 c. • 

Table Kound, 563. 
'tablet, 377. 
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tact, 363. 

tail, T/TSGEL, 1 75 , 3 1 6 c. 
take, taken, 59, 267, 
278, 584. 
take off, 524. 
taking, 423 d. 
tale, 103. 
talent, 75. 
talented, 396. 

talk, 103, 135, 546. 
talkative, 412. 
talk of, 545. 

tall, 103. 

Tamar, 19. 
tallow, 316 a. 
tame, 5, iit. 
tan, 103, III. 
tanist, 20. 

tank, tankard, 3.12. 
tapster, 112. 
tardy, 395. 
tav, 267, 278 (2). 
tarnish, -ed, 303. 
tart, TEART, 394. 
Tartary, 329 b. 
tastes 75. 
tattle, 305. 
taught (phon.), 153. 
tavern, 75. 

-tay (tea), 138, iSo. 
tch (^oiind), 140, j47, 
149, 165. 

tea, 180, 181, 185. 
teach, 147, 300. 
team, 316 d. 
tear, 'l EAR, 5, ip, 1 So, 
31(5 f. 

tear (verb), 10, 267. 
teasel, Ti^SEL, 316 c. 
teat, 180. 
technical, 417. 
tedium, 363. 
teem, 104. 
teeth, 381. 
telegra|)h, 369. 
telegrapljic, 420. 
teleology, 364 c. 
telephone, 369. 
Telephiis his, 572. 
telescope, 369. * 


tell, 300, 453. 
tell him, 574. 
tell me true, 431. 
temperate, 416 a. 
tempest, 75. 
temporalty, 349 b. 
tempt, 75. 

ten, 5, 10, 458, 459. 
tender, 75, 330, 424. 
tenentent, 333. 
tenour, 359. 
tent, 75. 

-ter (subst), 316 b. 
term, 75. 
termagant, 32. 
termination, 32. 
terminology, 364 c. 
terminus, 363, 3S2. 
terrific, 406. 
tertiary, 418 b. 
testaceous, 409. 
testament, 333. 
testy, 395. 

Teutonic, 406. 
text, 363. 

Ih, !S, ]), 12. 47, 69, 
97 . I 3 «. 187. 191- 
•til (nounal), 315, 317 
a. 

-th (dropped in siibj.), 

579 - 

JiAc r k/i‘T, 473, 490. 
Thames, 19. 
than, 536. 

thane, bEGEN, 316 e. 
{hank,^o. 
thankful, -less, 400. 
lljar, 279, 281. 
that, 10, 30, 81, 97, 
1 91, 490, 490, 518, 
55O7 6587 659. 
that boy of Norcott’s, 
that idea of Palmer- 
ston’s, 572. 
that . . that, 473. 
that time, 503. 
that way, 516. 
that which, 473, 474. 
thatch, 147. 
the, 97, 104,178, 191, 


226, 249, 254, 48S, 
499, 621. 

the, old instrumental 
or ablative case, 
473, 490. 515- 
the . . the, 473. 
the which, 492. 
the while, 503. 
the whole, 165. 
the wrong way, 503. 
theatre, 75. 

Thcbaid, 364 b. 
thee, 10, 104, 178, 

467. 

lf)ftc!)-tljcc tc, 254. 

DKGEN, kYNEN, 383. 
their, 66, 469, 470, 
481, 482, 4S9, 574. 
theirn, 4 84. 
theirs, 482-484, 575. 
lljcm (dcmonstr.),489. 

them, 10, 97, 470, 

4«9. 574- 

— reflexive, 469. 
theme, 104. 

the more the merrier, 

473. 

themselves, 469. 

then, lo, 515. 
tijm (than), 536. 
theology, 364 c. 

the one and the other, 
t66 , 476. 
theorem, 368 b. 
theoretic, 420. 
tfjcr (Ch.), 81. 
there, 104, 121, 226, 
5 ‘5- 

— (as noun), 222. 
thereabouts, 515, 518. 
thereafter, 518. 
thereafterward, 518. 
thcrcagainst, 518. 
thereat, 518. 
thereby, 518. 
theiefore, therefor, 

158, 226, 518. 
therefrom, 518. 
therein, 518. 
thereinto, 518. 
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there is, 584. 
thereof, 518. 
thereon, 518. 
thereout, 518. ‘ 
thereover, 51S. 
therethrough, 518. 
thereto, 51S. 
thereunto, 518. 
thereupon, 518. 
therewith, there- 
withal, therewith- 
oiit, 518. 

the right way (aclv.J, 

503- 

these, 488. 

these things (a prono- 
minal phrase), 234. 
the which, 492. 
the wonn en the 
wother, 166. 
the worthies, 21 8. 

they. 33.57.226.470. 

475. 4«9- 
‘they ol,’ 3 1 8. 
they say, 33, 475. 
thick, 97. 
thick-leaved, 607, 
thievish, 393. 
thief, 315. 
thigh, 187. 
tliimble, 316 c, 602. 
thin, 97 n, 138. 
thine, ThIn, 97 n, 
105, 1 1 7, 138, 467, 
574- 

— (subst.), 483, 484- 

thing, DING, 32, 97, 

117 n, 234 » 315, 
5H- 

— symbolic, 34, 232. 

— presentive, 232 f. 

— pronoun, 480. 
things, 382. 

think, 10, 290, 300, 

574- 

third, THRIDDE, 638, 
note. 

thirst, 10. 
thirteen, 458. 
thirty, 458. 


this (phon.), 3. 97 ; 
dcm. pron., 471 ; 
declined, 487 ; 
changed its plural, 
4S8 ; rhetorical use, 
490. 

thistle, kiSTL, 20, 1 1 7. 
thiudin-assiis, 320. 
tho’ f= though, 153. 
10. 

jjoNNE, 536. 
thorn, 20. 
thorny, 397. 
thorough-, 606 a. 
thorough, 219. 
thoroughfare, 606 a. 
thoroughgoing, 606 a. 
tl)d, pA, 488. 
those, 488. 

those things (a prono- 
minal phrase), 23.1. 
thou, 10, 176, 456 n, 

467. 470. 48'- 

tijott art it, 575. 
though, 10, 132, 153. 
thdught, 300, 317 a. 
ihousaiid, 1 19, 458, 
thraldom, 323. 
thrall, 59. 
thralless^ 384. 
thread, 97. 
threaden, 391. 
three, J^Ri'io, 10, 456 n, 

458, 4 ^>o- 

— (pictorial), 91, 230. 
three hundred, 458. 
threnody, 364 c. 
threesome, 399. 
thresh-ed 278 (1), 
threw, 267. 
thrice, 461. 

thrift, 59, 317 a. 
thrive, 97, 267. 
JjRiWA, 461. 
throe, 177, 260. 
throne, 41. 
tkrong-edy 278(1). 
through, })URII, 10, 
132 fn, 153, 219, 
456 n, 522 n, 525. 


throw, thrown, 267. 
t hr uf== through, 153. 
thumb, 119. 
thunder, 316 f. 
thunder-struck, 604. 
j^USENI) M.^LUM, 437. 
thy, 130, 187, 473, 
481, 483. 
thyself, 469. 
tick =- credit, 370. 
ticket, 334, 370. 
ticket-of- leave, 6 1 1 . 
tickle, ticlr, 389- 
ticklish, 389, 393. 
TIDAN, 306. 
tide, 306, 315. 
tiding, 59. 

tiflin, 353. 

-TIG, -ty, 459. 
tight, 105, 305. 
tighten, 305. 
tile, TIGOL, 18. 
tigress, 384. 
till (verb), 177. 
till, TIL, 162, 525, 
533- 

till night, 525. 
till then, 523. 
till to-morrow, 525. 
timber, 10, 137, 316 f, 
426. 

timbern, 426. 
time, 221, 260. 
timely, 398. 
tiftic-medals, 610. 
"i'ime. tricth troth, 
62^ 

timidity, 340 a. 
timocracy, 364 c. 
timorous, 409. 
tinder, 10, 316 f. 
tinkle, 305. 
linnen, 391. 
tinsels damage, loss , 
316 c. 

-tion (Lat.)j 355, 358. 
tip, 187. 

tirade, 352. ,, 

tiro, 363. 
litter, 305. 
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to, Td, 30, 31, 37, 
449. 5»5 f. 606 a. 

— infinitive sign, 260, 

452. 453. 580 d. e, 
592- 

— in declension, 466, 
468. 

to- (G- zer-), 606 a. 
to- (G. ZU-), 606 a. 

— combined with a//, 
606 a. 

to be : affinities, 5 ; 
the spelling, 1 7*8 ; 
substantive verb, 
252, 290; symbol 
verb, 294, ff, 581, 
582, 585 f ; in sub- 
junctive mood, 578 
f; imperative mood, 
586 ; with auxiliary 
<io, 586 n ; instru- 
ment of passivity, 9. 
to be about, 584. 
to be off, 584. 
to be up to, 501, 

584- 

to boot, 82. 
to b/eak, 606 a. 
toshrckitlj, 606 a. 
to-day, 449, a. 
toddy, 353. 
to-do (Dev.), 455- 
to do (phr. adv.), TO 
DONNE, 453. 
toe, 177. 
together, 30. 
to go in for, 58V 
to have to do, 592. 
toil, ifj, 
toilet, 334^ 
toilsome^ 399. 
token, 10, III, 316 e. 
told, 300. 
tolerable, 403. 

Ml an^f team, 628. 
Tom, 373. 
tom-cat, ^84. 
to morrow, 449, 60C a. 
tom-tom, 641. 
tongs, III. ' 


tongue. 5, 10, 1 19, 
160. 315. 
to night, 449. 
tonnage, 335. 
tooth, t6d, 10, 263, 
3 i 5 » 381. 
torment, 333. 
tormentor, 75. 
tornado, 352. ^ 

Torquay (phon.), 184. 
torture, 344. 

Tory, 20. 

to tell (ph. adv.), TO 
TELLANE, 453. 
totemism, 365. 
to thee ward, 530. 
to the uttermost, 516. 
Totila, 377. 
tough. 153. 
tour, 187. 
tournament, 333. 
to us ward, 530. 
tow, Tl^ON, 278 (5). 
toward, 400, 606 a. 
to the Mcrcie scat 
ward, 530. 
towards, 515. 
tower, 75, 329 a. 
town, tCn, 1 19, 176, 
316 e. 
toy, TO. 

toyear, 449, 606 a. 
to you ward, 530. 
tratr, trod, 267. 
trademark, 601. 
tradesman, 607. 
tradespeople, 607. 
traditional, 417. 
trait (Fr. phon.), 154. 
traitor, 337, 
traitress, 75, 384. 
tranquil, 41 1 a. 
trans- (Lat. prefix), 
606 c. 

transaction, 358. 
trans-atlantic, 606 c. 
transferable, 403. 
transform, 606 c. 
translate, 75. 
translation, 75. 

3 A 


transmit, 606 c. 
transpose, 606 c. 
travail, 75. 

‘ traveler,’ 187. 
tray, trea, 183. 
treacherous, 409. 
tread, trod, 177, 267. 
treadle, 316 c. 
treason, 75, 182, 332. 
treasure, 181, 344. 
treasurer, 41. 
treaty, 56. 
tree, 5, 8, 20, 315. 
treen (Sp.), 391. 
Trent, 19. 

treg, 55. 

triad, 364 b, 460. 
tribunate, 361. 
tributary, 75. 
trim, 390, 423 d. 
Trinitarian, 419. 
triumphant, 405. 
Troad, 364 b. 
trombone, 35 T b. 
tropical, 417. 
troth, 78, 317 a. 
troubles’, 529. 
troublesome, 399. 
trough, 1 53. 

troutijc, 78. 
troutlet, 334. 
trobnr, 330* 

truculent, 415. 
true, 388 a. 
true as touch, 628. 
truetlj (i6ti), 146. 
truism, 365. 
trumpery, 331. 
trumpet, 334. 
trustee, 341, 
trusteeship, 327. 
trusty, 395. 
truth, 107. 

-tude(Lat.), 355,362 a. 
tumble, 305. 
tOn, 316 e. 
tun, 1 1 9. 
turf, 119. 

Turkey, 329 
Turkish, 393. 
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turn, 75. 
turpitude, 362 a. 
tuiTet, 334. 
tush ! 202 
tusk,^ 1 1 9. 
tusks, TUXAS, 638. 
tussock, 317. 
tway, twain, 461. 
t way- blade, 461. 
Tweed, 19. 

TWELFA SUM, 399. 
twelve, TVVELF, 458, 
459- 

twenty, twentig, 
458, 459- 
twenty-one, 458. 
twi- (two), 461. 
twibill, 461. 
twice, thll^CSS, TUVVA, 
4^'n. 

twilight, 461. 
twin, GET WIN, 459. 

tbjinhclinjDf, 318. 

twist, 260. 

twit, yETWlTAN, 32, 
606 a. 

twitter, 305. 
two, 5, 10, 456 a, 458, 
460, 461, 621. 

— pictorial, 91, 230. 
two- fold, 461. 
twos and threes, 460. 
-ty, ?,29 a, 349 a, 357, 
459- 

Tynwald, 233. 
tyrannize, 310. 
tyranny, 75, 364 c. 
tyrant — O. F. tiran, 
75, 130, 138. 
yre, 3. 

Tyrolese, 408. 


U (vowel), loof, 103, 
107 ff, 118 f, 120 ff, 
124, 130, 146, 153, 
160, 187, 278; (con- 
sonant), 137, 186. 

— (French), 107,171, 

187. 359- 


U (Saxon), 45, 119, 
176, 269. 

— (Welsh), 107. 

— for 0, 278. 

— , into V, 606 d. 

— -/, 45 , 153- 
uame, 137. 
uerngf, 137* 
uenen>, 137* 

-ugh, 153. 

ugly, 59, 398. 
uirtue, 137- 
ullage, 335. 
msaijc, 137- 
Ulphilas, 377. 
ultimatum, 363. 
ultra- (Lat. pr.), 606 c. 
ultra-montane, 606 c. 
ultra-radical, 606 c. 
umpire, 135, 606 c. 
un (French), how re- 
presented in Pit- 
man’s Phonetic Al- 
phabet, 187. 
un-, UN-, AN-, AND-, 
on-,307,6o6a, 0,632. 
’un (a good *un), 167. 
unable, 606 a. 
unnpproachable; 403. 
unbelief, 606 a. 
unbind, 606 a. 
uncertain, 606 a. 
unchurch, 307. 
uncle, 329 c. 
unclean, 606 a. 
unco, 632. 
unconcern, 606 a. 
uncouth, 168, 606 a, 
632. 

uncoutf)e anh stranigr, 
77- 

under, J 19, 226, 527. 
under-, O06 a. 
undergo, 606 a. 
underhand, 606 a. 
underling, 318. 
understand, 606 a. 
undeitake, 606 a. 
undo, 606 a. 
unequall (Sp.)> 162. 


uneven, 606 a. 
unexpressive, 412. 
unfair, 606 a. 
unfold, 606 a. 
unfriends, 606 a. 
unfrock, 307. 
ungodliness, 606 a. 
ungodly, 440, 606 a. 
ungood, UN GOD, 606 a. 
ungracious, 606 a. 
unguent, 363. 
unhappiness, 606 a. 
unhesitating, 606 a. 
uniformitarian, -ism, 

3 ^> 5 > 4 * 9 - 
unify, 308. 
unit, 187. 

* universal, 417. 
unjust, 606 a. 
unlink, 307. 
iinlittle, 606 a, 
unlock, 307, 606 a. 
unmannerly, 398. 
unj)arliamenlary, 606 
a. 

unpcrfcct, 606 c. 
unprofitable, 606 a. 
unreason, 606 a. 
unreasonable, 606 a. 
unrest, 606 a. 
unrighteous, UD’-ight- 
eousness, 606 a. 
unscrupulous, 606 a. 
unseat, 307. 
unslow, 606 a. 
unsoft, 606 a. 
iinspHere, 307. 
unstable, 606 a. 
untie, 307. 
unthiift, 606 a. 
until, 86, 525, 533, 
606 a. 

unto, 525, 606 a. 
untoward, 400. 
untruth, 606 a. 
unwind, 606 a. 
unwise, 606 a. 
up (phon.) 119,^/87; 
presentive and sym- 
bolic, 30, 501, 584. 
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up-, 606 a. 
upas tree, 601. 
upbraid, 606 a. 
upheaval, .^60. 
upheave, 560. 
uphold, 606 a. 
upland, 606 a. 
uplong, 606 a. 
upon, 524, 606 a. 
uppish, 393. 
upright, 606 a. 
uproar, uptDtf, 606 a. 
uprootal, 360. 
upset, 606 a. 
upshot, 606 a. 
upside-down, up^SO- 

iohin, up^se'-hohin, 
517. 

up to a thing, 501. 
up to him, 5S4. 
up with a person, 501. 
upward, 400, 606 a. 
upwards, 435. 
urbane, 157. 
u. banity, 349 a. 

-ure (subst,), 329 a, 

344- 

us, us, 466. 
usage, 75. 
lue (]jhon.), 260. 
usefu^ess, 320. 

user, 330 . 

usher, 260, 338. 

Usk, 19. 

usquebaugh, 19, 20. 
utilitarian, 4 1 9. ^ 
utilize, 310. 

Utopia, 369. 
utter, uPtered, 303. 
utteimosl, 421. 

Ux, 19. 

.leze (,Sp.), 346. 


the Iftter, 97, 136 f, 
146, 186 f, 191. 

— Saxony, 58, 137. 

— l[aumeral),9i, 230. 
vacillate, -cd, 303. 
vacillation, 358. 


vagary, 620. 
Vagrancy, 356 b. 
vain, uamc, vaine, 75, 

137. 

vale, 103. 

valetudinarian, 419. 
Valeiitinian, 419. 
valour, 359. 
valuable, 32, 403. 
value, -ed, 403. 
valueless, 403. 
valuing, 403. 
van, 110. 
vanish, 75. 
vftnity, 75. 
varicese, 411 b. 
vary, 75. 

vas t Sanskrit', 290. 
vast, 222. 
vastly, 441. 
vat, 103, 112, 187. 
Vaticanism, 365. 
vaunt, 260. 
veal, 41. 

ved (Dan.), 138, 525. 
vegetarian, 419. 
vegetarianism, 365. 
veil, 179. 
vein, 1 1 7, J79. 
velocity, 349 a. 
velvet, velvety, 426. 
venerate, 329. 

bcnrric, 137. 

vengeance, 356 a. 
vengcf'ess, 384. 
venison, 41, 332. 
venom, 343 b. 
ventriloquism, 365. 
verandah, 353. 
veidant, 405. 
vculuie, 344. 
verier, veriest, 497. 
verily, 32, 222, 439. 
vermeil-tinctured, 607. 
A'erinin, 343 b. 
versing (inf.), 580 g. 
vertex, 363. 
vertue, 155. 
very, 75, adjective and 
adverb, 428 ; Inde- 

3 A 2 


finite Pronoun, 493, 
497- 

vest, 363. 
vessel, 329 d. 
vestment, 333. 
veteran, 419. 
viage, 155. 
vial, 329 a. 
vicarage, 335. 
vice, 75. 
vicious, 187. 
vicissitude, 362 a. 
victim, 363. 
victory, 75. 
victual, 75. 360, 401 
b. 

view-point, 612. 
vignette, 334. 
villa, 363. 
villany, 329 b. 
village, 75, 335. 
villagery (Sh.), 33 T. 
villain, villan, 41, 56, 
351 a, 402. 
villainous, 430. 
villany, 75, 329 b. 
vine, 105. 
vine disease, 565. 
vineyard, 601, 605, 

632. 

viiitner, 338. 
violence, 75. 
violent, 41 5. 
violoncello, 351 b. 
viper, 32. 
virago, 32. 
virgin, 75. 
virginity, 75. 
virtue, 75, 1*37, 329 a; 
Chaucer’s accentua- 
tion, 155. 
virtuoso, 351 b. 
virtuous, 75. 
virulent, 415. 
virus, 363. 
visage, 137, 155. 
vision, 187. 
visionary, 418 b. , 
visit, 75. 
vista, 351 b. 
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vital, 75. 
vixen, 32, 383. 
voice, 75, 187. 
volcanic, 406. 
volcano, 351 b. 
volley, 34T. 
vortex, 363. 
vouchsafe, 56, 75. 
voyage, 155, 335. 
vow, abobj, 329 a, 
632. 

vulgar, 41 8 a. 
vulnerable, 403. 
‘vyage,’ 171 (n). 


W, the letter, 129, 

131, 151, 153, 187. 

— (initial), 151, 164. 
-w (adjectival), 388 a, 
b. 

-w(substantival), 31 5f. 
w-=gu-, 74. 
wa’ (wall), 135. 
wade, 267, 273, 278 
( 6 ). 

waddle, 305. 
wafturc, 344. 
wag, 103. 
wagon, 316 c. 
wagonette, 334, 377. 
waileress, 384. 
waiver, 330. 
wake. III, 267. 
wakefull (Sp.), 162, 
Wales, 22. 
walk (wake), 135. 

walk, 103, 135, 267, 

305. 

walker, 319. 
walk fast, 431. 
walk slow, 431. 

wall, 18, 103, 1 1 2, 
135 - 

Wallachia, 22, 329 b. 
wallinger, 336. 
Wallis, the Canton, 
22. 

wallis (waves), 135. 
Walloons, 22. 


waiter (water), 135. 
walx(wax), 135. 
waly, wAlA, 200. 
wan, 111. 

wan-, WAN-, 606 a. 
wanchancie, 606 a. 
wane, 103, 606 a. 
banijcipe, 606 a. 
wanrestful, 606 a. 
want, 59. 

wanton, hiantohjett, 
42^1, 606 a. 
wanwierd, 606 a. 
warble, 305. 
ward, 1 14. • 

-ward, 388 a, 400, 530. 
warden, 74, 329 a,^ 
402. 

warfare, 604. 
warkrife, 400. 
warm, 390, 601 n. 
warmth, 317 a. 
warp, WEARP (sb,), 
112. 

warp, WEORPAN, 260. 
warrior, 139. 
hjarsfj, hjarislj, 74* 
was : the vowel, 113 ; 
conjugation, 267 ; 
affinity, 290 f, 294 ; 
with NE, 506. 
was being, 583. 
wash (verb), 267. 
washen, 267. 
wash off, 524. 
wasp, WiiiPS, 1 1 2, 
316 b. 

was ’n, 586. 
waspish, 393. 
wast, not an original 
form, 294, 295. 
hiastel, 74* 
wastrife, 400. 

Wat (Walter), 373. 
watch, 147. 
watch and ward, 628. 
water, 12, 19, 41, 103, 
112,133. 135. 316 f. 
water-course, 618. 
water-drink, 599. 


water-hole, 601. 
Waugh (phon.), 153. 
waukrife, 400. 
wave after wave, 450. 
wax (G. wachs), 135, 
142, 267. 

waxen, 267, 273. 
way, ways, 315, 378. 
way-bread, 20. 
ways and means, 77. 
wayward, 400. 
wawn (one), iii, 
166. 

we, wit, 33, 104, 129, 
466, 470, 475. 
weakling, 318. 
weal and woe, 628. 
weald and wold, 
628. 

Wealden beds, 391. 
WEALH, 22, 383. 

iaealamm, 607. 
wealth, 32. 
wean, 180. 
weapon, 316 e. 
weaponed, 396. 
wear, 267, 278, 315. 
weariness, 320. 
weather, 305. 
weather-wise, 604. 
weave, 267. c 
Webber, 319. 
Webster, 316 b, 384. 
wedge, WECG, 149. 
\Vedlock, 325. 
wee bit, 377. 
ween, 20. 
weedy, 395. ^ 
week, 167. 
weekly, 398. 
weep, 104, 300. 
weevil, WiFEL, 316 g 
weigh, 179. 
weight, 317 a. 
weird, 217, ^'64. 
welcome, 606 a. 
hjflk, 267.' 
welkin, W0LCE^‘3i( 
e. 

' well, 315 
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well-, 606 a. 
welladay ! 200. 
belaf»an, 200. 
well-be6)ved, 606 a. 
well-favoured, 606 a. 
well-wisher, 606 a. 
Welsh (G. Welsch), 
22, 393 * 

wend, wended, went, 

298. 

hjenegtu = weencst 
thou, 254, 255. 
went (part.), 298, 

299. 

WEORBAN (G. wer- 
den), 296, 304,585, 
39 ^- 

were Csubj.), 294, 578, 
were to be, 583. 
wert, 294f. 

Wessex, W est Seaxe, 
25 ff, 602. 
west, 315. 
westlins, 436. 
westwards, 435. 
wet, 1S7. 
wct’icr, 12, 315. 
tocxi bJOX, 267, 273. 
wh (digraph), 164, 
191. 

wh=:i^w, 151 ; =h, 
164. 

whale, 1 12, 127, 1 51, 
164, 315. 
wharf, 164. 
wharfinger, 336. 
what, 81, 1 51, 164, 
472 » 539 - 

— (Relative), 474. 

— (interjection), 472, 

— (indef. pron.), 492. 

, whatever, 517. 

what not, 507, 
whatso, 471, 472, 625. 
what tihie as, 543. 
wheat, hjftete,HWi«rE, 

• 20, 4?, 1 5 1, i 64 » 

‘1.80. 

wheel, 151, 164, 315. 
whelp, 315, • 


when, 81, 151, 164, 

515. 

whence, 81, 515, 516, 

539 - 

where, 81, 151, 164, 

226, 515*537, 585- 

— relative, 81. 
whereabout, 518. 
whereabouts, 515, 
5 ^ 8 . 

whereas, 518, 537. 
whereat, 518. 
whereby, 518. 
wherefore, 58, 518, 

549. 

wherein, 518. 
whereinto, 518. 
whereof, 518. 
whereon, 518. 
whereout, 518. 
where that, 537. 
wherethrough, 51. 
whereto, 518, 
whereunto, 518. 
whereupon, 518. 
wherewith, 518. 
wherewithal, 518, 
whether (pron.) 493. 
whether (conj.), 537. 
whetstone, 151. 
whey, 179. 

which, HWILC, 15 1, 
164, 496 ; a coni' 
pound, 254, 492; 
relative pronoun, 
81,473* 591; has lost 
an /, 135 ; conjunc- 
tion, 539 f. 
which that, 81. 

luhight (Sp.), 152. 

whilk (which), 135. 
while, 86, 151, 221, 

31 *;, « 43 . 

whilom, whylome, 

437 - 

whilst, 138, 

286. 

whimsical, 417, 424. 
whin, 20. 
whiskey, 19, 20. 


whisper, 305. 
whispering, 151. 
whistle, 305, 316 c, 
377- 

whistler, 15 1, 
whit, wiHT, 478, 480, 
Whitby, 291. 
white, 133, 151, 152, 
388 a. 

white-handed, 607. 
whither, 164, 515. 
Whitsunday, Whit- 
sun-tide,-eve,-week, 
602, 632. 

who, 81, 15 1, 164,226, 
472, 473, 492, 538, 
539* 540, 625. 
whole, 165. 
wholesome, 399. 
whom, 151, 474, 492, 

539* 574-' 
whome (Sp.), 164. 
whoop, wOp, 603 b. 
whose, 151, 474, 574. 

— ref. things, 474. 

— (conj.), 539- 
wlioso, 471, 472, 625. 
2vko£ — \iOt (Sp.), 164. 
why, 8r, 151. 

— (old ablative), 515. 

— HWt (conjunction), 

538. 

wick, 1 1 7. 
wicked, 396. 
wicker, 392. 
Wicliffists, 364 e. 
Wiclifite, 364 e. 
widdershins, wi- 
thershins, 436. 
wide, widen, 305, 390. 
widow, 316 a. 
widowhood, 326. 
width, 317 a. 
wife, wIf, 41, 1 1 7, 

315. 382, 383- 

wifie, 377. 
wight, WIHT, 105, 

”7. 317. 478,480. 
wild, 105, 1 17. 
wilderness, 117, 320. 
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wilding, 318. 

WILE, 304. 
will (subs.), 315. 
will, 235, 304, 506, 
S?6. 

— (present! ve), 238. 

— versus shall, 239. 
Will (William), 373. 
wiliest, 238 
willeth, 238. 
Williamite, 364 c. 
willingly, 445. 
will-o’-the-vvisp, 6ii, 
willy nilly, 506. 

W(tU, 255. 

win, 267, 278, 632. 
Winchester, 20. 
wind (verb), 105, 267, 
278. 

wind (sub.), 105, 117, 

315. 

wind and weather, 
628. 

windlass, 59. 
window, 59. 
wine, wIn, 105, 117. 
wine-glass, 612. 
wing, 260. 
wink, 1 17. 
winnings, 318. 
winsome, wynsum, 

winter. 1 1 7, 215, 3161. 
‘ wire me,’ 2 16. 

hjisarh, 346- 
Wisbech, 19. 
wisdom, 323, 632. 
wise, wfs (.adj.), 80, 
234. 423 d. 

wise, wlsE (subs.), 

117. 

wise and wary, 628. 
wishy-washy, 603 b. 
wisp, wiPS, 316 b. 
wist, bist, 279. 

\v1t (we two), 466. 
WITEOA, WITF.GES- 
TRE, 384. 
wit, GEWIT, 105. 
wit and wisdom, 628. 


witchery, 33T. 
with,Wi©, 31, 32, 38, 

138, 525- 

with-, 606 a. 
with a good will, 451. 
withal, 517. 
with confidence, 448. 
with disorder, 448. 
withdraw, 606 a. 
wither, 305. 
withhold, 606 a. 
with one accord, 445. 
without ceasing, 445. 
within, 522. 
withsay, 606 a. 
withstand, 38, 525, 
606 a. 

bttfi that, 525. 
witling, 377. 
witness, 320. 
witnesses, 320. 
witticism, 365. 
wives, wfp, 382. 
wizard, 342, 346. 
wize (Sp.), 346. 
wo, 200. 
woad, HI. 
woak (oak), 166. 
woats (oats), 166. 
wdPKiv, 167. 
woe, i77» 200. 

boemm, 177. 

woe worth the day, 
296, 585. 
woke, 267. 
wold (old), 166. 
wold, \VE\LD, 315. 
wolf, JI9, 167, 315. 
woman, wf fman, 383. 
womb, 315. 
women, 177. 
women-singeis, 384. 
wonn (one), 166 f. 
bonh, inonlifn, 267. 
wonder, WUNDOR, 167, 

316 f. 

wonder, -cd, 303. 
wondcrfullcst, 422. 
wonderfully, 437. 
bonher great, 430. 


wonderment, 333. 
booh, 8, 20, 1 19, 315, 
426, 617. 
booh (mad), 12. 
wooden, 391, 426. 
woodhouse, 617. 
wool, 1 19, 167. 
woollen, 391. 
wool ward, 400. 
word, WORD, 12, 32, 

167, 234, 315, 382. 

word of command, 
612. 

words, WORD, 3S2. 
work, 300, 602. 
work-fellow, 606 a. 
workmanship, 327. 
world, WORULD, 315, 
480. 

worldly, 398. 

worm, I T9. 313. 
wormwood, WKRMOD, 

20, 601 n. 

Wormwood Scrubs, 

33 J. 

worn, 267. 

Avorsc, 422. 
w^orscr, 422. 
worship, WURDSCIPK 

(wort/i-ship), 327. 
‘worshiped,* 187^. 
worst, 422. 
wort, WYRT, 20. 
worlli (adj.), 388 a. 
worth (subs.), 119, 
296 

worth, worthe (verb), 
267, 296,583'. 
worthy, 218. 
wot, 279, 506. 
7 vo^Aer— other, 166. 
would, 135, 235, 238. . 

304- 

— presentive, 238. 

— versi/s shdifi'd, 239* 
wound (verb),, 267. 
wound (nouA), 260. 
wo worth the ddy, 

296. • 

wr = r, 164. 
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iurafe, 267. 
iwrang, 267, 273. 

wrapt = rapt, 164. 
fejrat, 267, 273. 
wrath, 164. 

Wrawly = Ralegh, 

164. 

wreak, 164, 267. 
wreak-ed, 278 (3). 
wreath, wreathe, 187. 
un'edUiesSf 164. 
7C'm/-Test, 164. 
wrestle, 164, 305. 
wretch, 137, i«‘4, 

165. 

wretched, 396. 
wretchedness, 165. 
wright, lurdjt (Ch.), 
77 » 105, 164. 
ivright — vfntc, 152. 
wring, 267. 
wrist, 164. 

7 vrit (preterite), 267, 

273. 

write, 95, 152, 1O4, 
267, 278. 
write off, 524. 
wriLc slow, 430. 
writhe, writhen, 267, 


273. 

Tvri^ie-ed, 278 (4). 
writing (inf.), 580 f. 
wrong, 164. 
ivrote -root, 164. 
hirot!) (writhe), 267. 
wrought, 2 88. 
wrought (rAiight), 
165. 

bjuhenfclum, 437- 
Wulfila, 377. 
bjultu == wilt thou, 


2f)4- 

wun---=one, 


111, 1C6, 


461. 

''wush>(Scots), 267. 
wilts— pats, 167. 
Wykeh^ist, 364 e, 
‘ 566. 

wAd, 217, 564. 
hjgg=wise, 80. * 


wyte (blame), wate, 

275. 

hJSbern, 75- 

X, the letter, 139, 
142. 

Y, the letter, 97, 1 29 ff, 
187. 

Y-, sound to J, 141. 
y from g, 130. 
y^i, 130, 162, 176. 

-y, 329 a, b, 341, 350, 
356 b, 364 a, c, 38S 
a, 395- 

-y (diminutive), 377* 
-y (infinitive), 45, 61. 
y-, GE, 74, 606 a. 
yable, 131. 
yachen, 131. 
yacre, 131. 
yakker, 131. 
yale, 131. ' 

yalloiVy 173. 

Yankee, 341. 
yarbs, 131. 

yard, 112, 130, 315, 
329 a. 

yare, 130, 3S8 a. 

yarm, 131. 

yarn, 131. 
yarnest, T31. 
YarntoUy 633. 
yarrow, gE/XRave, 20, 

316 a. 

‘yat’ ( = that), 97. 
ychain’d, 606 a. 
yclept, 606 a. 

ShraDi, 267. 
yc, 467, 470- 
‘ye’ (-the), 97. 
yea, 180, 202, 503. 
yean, 131. 
year, 130, 315, 382. 
yearly, 398. 
yearn, 130. 
yeast, gist, jcc5t,3i7a. 
yeaze (ease), 131. 
yell, 260. 

yellow, 173, 388 b. 


yellow-girted, 608. 
yellow-ringleted, 607. 
yelp, GILPAN, 130. 
Yenton^ 633. 
yeoman, geman, 177. 
yeomonry, 331. 

-yer, 329 a, 339. 
yes, 130, 202, 503 

yes, sure, 431. 
yesterdnyes hunting, 

572. 

yet, 130, 1S7, 226. 
yew, 20, 107, 130,141. 
yield, 32, 130, 267, 

.^03- 

g4ah, 300, 301. 
yill (ale), 13 1. 
yin (one), 131. 
yince (once), 131. 
yird (earth), 131. 
yits (oats), 131. 

YLC (same), 494, 496. 
yoke, 315. 
yoke-fellow, 601. 
gofh, gallic, 267, 273. 
yon, yond, yonder, 
491, 500. 

York, KoforwIc, 20, 
602. 

yote, Gf:oTAN, 2 78 
(5). > 

yon, 38. 226,246,467,'^ 
469, 470, 476. 
young, 119, 131, 187, 

388 a. 

youngling, 377. 
youngster, 316 b. 
your, 246, 481, 674. 
your (Iracc, your 
Highness, your 
Honour, your Lord- 
ship, your Majesty, 
your humble ser- 
vant, 462, 470. 
yours, yourn, 484, 

575. 

yourselves, 409. 
ypointing, 606 a. 

-ysm, 364 a, 367 c. 
yt (=that), 97. 
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602. 

256. 

2&n:oftcn, 267, 273, 


Z (sound), 133. 

— the letter, 132, 


134, 187, 311, 346, 

347 - 

— =^, 130. 
Zacharias, 134. 
Zacheus, 134. 
zeal, 75, 187. 
zealous, 409. 


zeir (year), 130. 
zenith, 353. 
zephyr, 130. 
zero, 353, 514. 
zh, 191. 
zit (yet), 130. 
Zummerzct, 133. 
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[The numbers are those of the Paragraphs.] 


Ablaut, 123, 278. 

Absorbent forms, fiS, 329 b. 

Accent, 616, 621; varying with 
sense, 260 ; changing its inci- 
dence,- 156, 619 ; causing altera- 
tions of form, 632. 

Accidence, 66, 212. 

Addison, 161, 540, 656. 

Addisonian structure, 591. 

Adjection, 425 ; triple, 426. 

Adjective, ambidextral, 84. 

formative cumulation of, 419. 

morphology of, 425, 427. 

plural, 387. 

postposited, 563. 

Adjectives of vogue, 423; free^ 
423 b ; merry, fairy pretty ^ curst, 
naughty, 423 c; quaint, 423 d; 
Ji*^, 423 e^ elegant, 423 f; 
handsome, 423 g ; nice, 424. 

Adjectives changed 10 Substantives, 
391, 401, 402, 405, 412, 414, 
41 .'), 4^6, 418. 

Adverb, threefold, 428. 

Flat, 430, 500, 514. 

Flexional, 434, 515. 

Phrasal, 445, 517. 

Adverbiation, 451. 

AEschylus, 608. 

Agglutinate languages, 570. 

Agglutination, theory of, 253. 

Aldhelm, 27. 

Alemannian dialect, 377. 

Alexander, Romance of, 60. 

Alexandrine metre, 60. 

AWd, Dean, 238, 239, 404. 

Allred, his version of Gregory’s 
Cura Fastoralis, ^7, 28, 29. 


‘ Alfred Jewel,’ the, 285. 

Alliteration, 626, 629. 

Alliterative couplings, 628. 

Allophylian languages, 570. 

Alphabet, pictorial origin of, 90, 
91, 229, 614; Phonetic, 187; 
Roman, 92 ; Runic, 93. 

Alt-IIoch-Deutsch, 7, ii. 

Ambidextral adjective, 84. 

American usage : Orthography, 
154» 359; child-talk. 430; 

Literature, 375, 612, 632 ; con- 
servation of old forms, 276; ac- 
centual innovation, 620. 

Analogic spelling, 190. 

Analogy, 168, 295, 326, 33^ n, 
349 380, 38211, 468, 619. 

Analysis, 551, 533, 580 b, 659. 

‘ Analytic and Synthetic,* 445. 

Ancestral usage, 587 f. 

Ancient (as against modem) lan- 
guages, 245, 498, 654. 

Andrewes, I^ancelot, 469. 

Anglian dialect, 28, 132. 

Anglian literature, 23, 26. 

Anglicism, 564. 

Anglo-Indian nouns, 353. 

‘ Anglosaxon,* 17. 

Anglosaxon features : inflexions, 
14, 30 f ; incidence of certain 
prepositions, 37 f ; the old cha- 
racters for Th and W, 97, 1 29 ; 
a point of agreement with Mce- 
sogothic, 421 ; no Reflexive Pro- 
noun like Latin se, German, 
sich, 469; particle of negation, 
505; IC HIT EOM, 575. 

Anti-Jacobin, 650. 
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Aphscresis or Aphesis, 632 (i). 
Arabic numerals, 230. 

Arabic words in English, 353. 
Area of words, 32, 37. 
Aristophanes, 6o8. 

Arnold, Dr., 248. 

Arnold, Matthew, 184, 36Sn, 5S6n. 
Arthur, king, 47. 

Article, definite, 40 1. 

indefinite, 498, 51 1. 

Danish and Swedish, 8. 

Articulation, 615. 

Aryan languages, 2, 252, 465, 570. 
Ascham, Roger, 318. 

Aspirate consonants, 4. 
Assimilation, 606 c. 

Assonance, 647. 

Augmentatives, 376. 

Austen, Jane, 440, 484, 497, 521. 
Auxiliary verbs, 279(1, 587. 

Bacon, Lord, 235, 542. 

Used a, 23, 24, 132. 

Ballads, 518, 521, 525, 529, 580 b, 
586. 

Barbauld, Mrs., 235. 

Barbour, Scottish poet, 26. 

Barnes, poet of Dorset, 3S0, 586. 
Barrow, Isaac, 579. 

Baxter, Richard, 422. 

Beaconsficld, Earl of, 477. 

Beattie, poet, 198. 

Being, the expression of, 292 f. 
Benedict Biscop, 26. 

Ben Jonson, 177, i8t, 365. 
Beowulf, epic poem, 26, 136, 474. 
Berkeley, Bp., 631. 

Bible translations before 1 6th cen- 
tury : Moesogothic, 13, 15 ; 
Anglosaxon ; Lord’s Prayer, 29 ; 
Interj. eala, 201 ; him dat. pi. 
489 ; Nic = NE ic, 505 ; 1C HIT 
EOM, 575. Wiclifs, is in a dia- 
lect, 67, 272, 380, 475, 505. 
Bible translations of i6th century: 
wrought == reached, 1 65 ; 

194 ; Tush., 202 ; All hayle., 
208 ; thynge, 232 ; Phrasal Adv. 
a right f 449 ; Indefinite Pronoun 
a many 475; ^ and offy 524; 


graven, 270 •yfardelesy 335 ; such 
one (Genevan), 477 ; Caldeish, 
393; Flat Adverb cleaHy 431; 
euerychone, 4<j6 ; prep. 522 ; 
what time as, 543 ; 07 ilyy 564. 

Bible revision of 1611 : Ortho- 
graphy, 145 ; Interjections, 200, 
201, 204 ; /<t7r Prep, and Conj. 
220; Presentive, 235 ; will 
Presentive, 238; shalbe, 255; 
Strong Verbs, graven, h olden, 
sody slang, strake, stneken, 
waxen, 270-3 ; Strong Verbs 
become wen 275 ; Weak 
Verbs, lift, pret. and pt. 299; 
Subj. he, 578 ; come on, goc to, 
584 ; Impersonal Verb, 588 ; 
silverling, 318; cariages, 3^5 ; 
story, 371 ; affect ioned, 396 ; 

. pcrsiiasihle, 404 ; alien, 405 ; 
magnijical, 418 ; lesser, 422 ; 
dayly, 433 ; Adverbs formal and 
phrasal, 444, 455 ; Dative thee, 
467; him, 468; me, 374; his, 
neuter, 468, 485 ; thine and thy, 
483 ; Reflexive you, him, them, 
469 ; what ! 474 ; the which, 
492 ; indef. Pron. ought, 478 ; 
none and 7 to, 495 ; came up, 501 ; 
from wlmicc, 516; hy, 322; of 
( = by), 523 ; Upon, 524 ; for his 
sake, 529 ; to us ward, 530 ; or 
ever, 533 ; whether, 537 ; sithy 
542 ; collocation, 563. 

Bible revision of 1881 and 1885: 
palanquin, 353 ; yon, 491 ; its, 
468 ; by ( = through), 522 note ; 
fellow-elder, 606 a. 

Bilingual period, 42, 63, 84. 

Bilingualism of English, 77. 

Blair, Dr., 423. 

Blank verse, 651. 

Boethius tr. Chaucer, 398, 435. 

457. 4 ^ 3 - 

Boswortli, Dr., 505. 

‘Bow-wow theory,’ 660. 

Brachet, Auguste, 338, 341;, 632. 

Bret Ilarte, 612. 

Bright, John, 5800. 

British language, 18, 19, 22. 
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Brogue, 648. 

Brown, John, M.D., 412. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, 184, 501. 

Browning, Robert, 608. 

Brutes, language of, 247. 

Bunyan, John, 153, 241. 

Burns, 269, 399, 496. 

Butler, Joseph, 362. 

Samuel, 1 74. 

Caedmon, poet, 24, 136. 

Campbell, Thomas, 215, 335. 

Cardinal vowels, 109, 122. 

Carlyle, Thomas, 323, 396, 477, 

499. 550. 601. 

Case-endings, 378. 

Castren, Alexander, his Saraoyc- 
"dian Grammar, 126. 

Caxton, William, 294, 325, 396, 
S 34 , 5»o. 5S6, 588. 

Chjildce, 3. 

Chalmers, Thomas, 349, 358. 

Chapman, his Homer, 271, 395. 

Chase, Dr. 48S n. 

Chaucer, standard of King’s Eng- 
lisli, 67 ; by side of Gower, 73 ; 
quoted, 93, 125,* his care for 
orthography, 144 ; his accentua- 
tion, 155 ; liis use of er ~ ar, 
169; (?e, 177; has no ea, 179; 
Vielaxvay, 200 ; allas^ 201 ; 
ffiyng, 232 ; theech, 254 ; pre- 
sent indicative plural in 
264; cro/m, 269; rarely 

uses the verb worthy 283 ; the 
verb thar^ 292 ; komie = know, 
280 ; cristehdom , 323 ; nouns in 
-hodc, -hede, 326; boy, 328; 
dafiger, 336 ; trade designations 
in -cr, 338 ; corny, 395 ; praised 
by 'I'cimyson, 409 ; queinte, 
423 c ; myn pronoun, 483 ; they, 
hir, hem, 489 ; which, 492 ; as, 
C35 ; modal Preterite, 577 ; 

rymHl- , , ^ 

Chemistry, the language of, 361. 

Childisa speech, 125. 

Chinese language, writing, 90 ; 

.Accidence, 223 ; syntax, 570. 

‘thirt,’ 147. • 


Christian names, familiar abbre- 
viations of, 373. 

Christianity and languages, 13. 

Church, R." W. (Dean), 580 d. 

Clarendon, 327 ; his style, 657. 

Clarke, Mrs. Cowden, 530. 

Classics, influence of, 359. 

Claudius Ca:sar a phonetic re- 
former, 186. 

Cochin -Chinese, 462. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 272, 
294, 472, 572, 660 a. 

^^Sir J. T., 477. 

Collier, Jeremy, 363. 

Collocation, 553 ff, 563 if, 630. 

Common Prayer Book, 321, 384, 
564, 578. 

Comparative Philology, i, 108, 

456. 

Com])arison of adjectives, 421. 

('omposites v. Derivatives, 397. 

Compounds, 597 ; their office in 
literature, 610. 

First order, 600. 

Second order, 607. 

Third order, drr. 

Reiterative or Hybrid, 603 a. 

Reduplicative, 603 b. 

Confluence of forms, 316, 339, 
388 b. 

Confusion, a cause of words dying 
out, 165. 

Congreve, William, 30T. 

Conjunctions, 532. 

Conquest, the Norman, fatal to 
Saxon literature, 40. 

Consonantal transition, 2, 3. 

Contingency, how expressed, 577. 

Correption, 423 c, 632 (2). 

Cotgrave, Randle, 331, 356, 400, 
617. 

Court English, 85, 89. 

Court hand, 68 n. 

Courts of Law, 65. 

Coverdale, Myles, 165, 204, 449, 

474» 524* 5«4- 

Cowley, Abraham, 182, 254. 

Cowper, poet, 183, 221, 360, 400, 
409» 431, 478.619,628. 

Crabbe, George, 398, 628. 
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Crowley, Robert, 398. 

Cryptograph, 121. 

Cumulate forms, 380, 381, 384, 
419, 484. 

phraseology, 444, 448, 591. 

syntax, 583. 

Curt forms, 370. 

Curtius, Georg, 262 n. 

Cypher. See Cryptograph. 

Danish Language, * Dans k,* 393 ; 
Def. Art. postpositive, 8 ; form 
of Passive Verb, 9 ; English 
words of Danish source, 59; 
initial w dropped, 167 ; ting, 
233 ; skal, 237 ; udsagnsord 
excellent characterization of 
Verb, 259 ; Comparison by 
and most^ 421 ; Infinitive phrasal, 
9» 455, 592 ; slig pronoun, 486. 

Decimal arithmetic, 230, 459. 

Declension of substantives ,* strong, 
378 ; weak, 379. 

Declension of adjectives, 387. 

Deflexionization, 569. 

Delimitation, 349. 

Denish(DENlsc the historical name 
of the Scandinavian planted in 
Jlritain), town-names in 291 ; 
feliow,ii6\ -iedge, 325. 

Dentals, 4. 

Derival, 257. 

Derivatives, as against Compo- 
sites, 397. 

hybrid, 358 n. 

Dialect, American, 380, 389, 
524, 632 n. 

Anglian, 57, 87. 

Bedfordshire, 269. 

Braid Scots, 26. 

Cheshire, 336. 

Cumberland, 325. 

Devon : name of letter E, 

104 ; sound of U, 107 ; h o a z, 
III ; sound of I, 116; wonn, 
166 ; should, 237 ; Adj. slip- 
per, 392; to-do, 455; thee, 
470 ; Indicative be, 578 ; inton- 
ation, 648. 

■ Dorset; sound of F, 58, 


166 ; specimen of thirteenth cen- 
tury, 58, 61 ; Bamcs*s poems, 
87; Y excrescent, 131 ; W ex- 
crescent, 166 ; plurals in -en, 
380 ; auxiliary do, 586. 

Dialect, East Anglian, 107. 

Gloucestershire, 61, 271. 

Plampshire, 334. 

Irish, 184, 648. 

Lake District, 325, 474. 

Lancashire, 254, 3800, 580 h. 

Leicestershire, 503. 

London, 166. 

Norfolk, 36, 380. 

Northants, 301. 

Northern, 45, 57, 87, 118, 

152, 43 I-. 

Shropshire, 271. 

Somersetshire ; wonn, w o- 

ther, 166 ; should, 236^1! d 
Second Preterite, 271 ; thou’d 
and the e*d, 470 ; till, 525 ; 
hadnhad, 593 ; lines on a bell, 
641. 

Welsh, 2, 3, 648, 

West Country, 61, 133, 167, 

255. 334. 561 n, 648- 

Westmoreland, 325. 

Yankee, 375. 

Yorkshire, 86, 167, 580 h. 

See Provincialisms. 

Dialects in general, 66, 221. 

of German, 287, 377. 

local division of, 66. 

Dickens, Charlfes, 173, 243, 373, 
442, 448, 502, 503, 556, 580 f. 

Diez, Friedrich, 337, 423, 639. 

Differentiation, 284, 348, 349, 

356 b, 417,536, 538, 578. 

Diminutives, 376. 

‘ Dim Saesoneg,* 42. 

Diphthongs, 175. 

Discord in Language, 594. 

Disraeli, Isaac, 207. 

Dissimilation, 418. ^ - 

Distributival adjectives, 39^ 

Double-genitive, 572, 591- 

Double-meaning, 645. 

Doublet, 150, 157. 

Drayton, Michael, 183. 
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Dryden, John, 153, 271, 318, 422, 
652. 

Dual pronouns, 466, 467. 

Dimbar, Scottish poet, 509. 

Duplicate assortments of words, 
42, 321. 

Dutch language ; affinities, 1 7 ; 
vocalism, 11 i e u w, 107 ; limited 
use of Q, 142 ; Strong Verbs, 
261 ; Subst. -sch ap, 327 ; Di- 
minutive -j e, 377 ; Personal 
Pronouns, 470. 

Edgeworth, Miss, 198. 

Egyptian writing, 90, 229. 

Elasticity in language, 561. 

Ellis, Alexander, 187, 190, 375 n. 

Emphasis, 586, 621, 623, 626. 

Enclvticisin, 196, 254. 

Ejidfoaching forms, 318. 

English language, 67; Englisc, 
23 » 29, 40, 52; ‘English,’ 17, 
49 ; characteristics of, i, 138, 
262, 452, 565, 571 ; sibilancy 
of, 66, 150 ; elasticity of, 561 ; 
provincial, 221, 299, 432, 484, 
634 ; German era of, 556 ; in- 
fluenced by Greek, 613; apology 
for, 613 ; compared with other 
languages, 289, 385, 387, 427, 
1561, 588, 609,612. 

Epitaphs, 493, 543. 

Ethical Dative, 246. 

Euphemism, 547. 

Excrescent «, 336. 

Exeter SongoBook, 95. 

Explicit noun, 589. 

> verb, 581. 

False Analogy, 326, 3820, 517, 
606 a. 

Familiar Names, 373. 

Families of speech, 2, 570. 

Faiflily Names, pronunciation of, 
182, 184,633 ; etymologies, 319, 

ssg! 

•^fteenth Century, 160. 

^Finnish language, 1 26. 

Flat, Flexional, afiid Phrasal, 607. 


Flat adjectives, 425. 

adverb, 430, 432. 

pronoun-adverb, 500. 

infinitive, 569. 

prepositions, 521. 

-- — syntax, 554. 

Flemish language, 7. 

Flexion, nature of, 254, 257 ; its 
relation to accent, 634 ; its use 
in verbs, 262 ff, 294, 303, 304 n ; 
in the Infinitive, 580; in sub- 
stantives, 378 ; in adjectives, 
425 (2); in adverbs, 428, 434; 
in pronoun-adverbs, 5 1 5 ; in pre- 
positions, 527; in syntax, 571, 
574* 576 »' hs presence in com- 
pounds, 607. 

Flexional stage of language, 253, 
387, 607. 

Format ives, verbal, 305 ; nounal, 
(i) Saxon, 315,388; (2) French, 
329. 401 : (3) Latin, 355, 411 ; 
(4) Greek, 364, 420; obscured 
or dropped, 315, 329, 363, 364, 
411. 

Franks, Mr., his Runic casket, 
96. 

Freeman, Edward A., 242, 473, 
501, 580 c, 626. 

Freemasons, their j^^raphrase of 
Amen, 210. 

French language, 9 ; once a standard 
in England, 43 ; the language of 
public business, 52 ; of games 
of chance, 56 ; its characteristics, 
427, 47 °> 512, 561, 581 ; forms, 
329» 347. 35°. 3<>8, 460, 632 ; in 
documents, 69 ; its influence 
upon English, 176, 217, 354, 
368, 380, 406, 455, 466, 472, 
539; interjections, 202, 204, 
378 ; logicality, 396,610 ; trans- 
lations from, 59; ‘French of 
Paris,’ 64; French blending with 
English, 80, 82 ; orthography, 
138, 141 ; pronunciation, 156, 
169, 170, 173; French €,134; 
CH, 140; introduction of V- 
sound, 137 ; possesses a sort of 
W-sound, 167 ; version of Amen, 
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210 ; reflex verb, 580 h; vocal- 
ization, 177; substantive- verb, 
278 ; verb in -iser, 31 1 ; versi- 
fication, 627; contrasted with 
English, 157, 504, 561, 588, 590, 
612 ; habit yielding to English, 
1 68, 619. 

Frisian dialect, 9. 

Froissart, French chronicler, 332. 

Fry, Mr. Danby, his scheme of or- 
thography, 191. 

Fuller, Thomas, 31S, 423 c, 4250, 
590 - 

Future tense, 261, 304, 576. 

Gawin Douglas, 515. 

Gender, 383 fif, 468, 481 n. 

Genesis and Exodus, poem of, 57. 

Genevan Bible. See Bible. 

Genitival phrases, 573. 

Genitive, I)oiible, 572, 591. 

— Adverbial, 573. 

German language, * Deulsch,* 393 ; 
‘ Hoch Deutsch,’ 377 ; ‘ Neu- 
Ilocli-Deutsch,’ 7 ; history of, 
7; utilization of Uml'’ut, 128 ; 
the S, 133; no /> 4 -siiund, 138; 
the W, 167; Ding, 233, 234; 
schuldig, 236; verb-system 
like ours, 261 ; Berson-forms, 
262; ging, 277; thun, 287; 
Nouns in -ling, 318; -thum, 
323; -heit, -keit, 326; 
-schaft, 327; -reich, 328; 
-erei, 331; Kosenaiiieii, 373; 
Fem. -inn, 384; Gender, 385, 
646 ; Adjs. in -icht, 397 ; mor- 
phology of Adjective, 437 ; of 
Adverb, 430; Numerals, 458; 
zweite, 460; Personal Pro- 
nouns, 470 ; Poss. Pronouns ad- 
jectival and substantival, 48511 ; 
eigen, 495; ziel, 525 ; Prep, 
mit, 525; Conj. ob, 538 ; Syn- 
tax, 556, 561, 575, 580, b, g, 
581 : denkt and dvinkt, 574; 
werden, 585 ; Compounds, 
602 ; Prefix g e-, 606 a ; Ger- 
man in contrast with English, 
385, 387* 427» 561, 609 ; influ- 


ence upon English, 556 ; litera- 
ture, 655. 

Gladstone, W. E., 365, 490. 

Glanvil, Joseph, 367. 

Goethe, 423 e, 440. 

Goldsmith, Oliver, pronunciation 
of fault, 168; of eatings 183; 
Interj. fudge, 207 ; Adj. made 
subst. 218 ; ill subst. and adv. 
219; somelhingttess, 321 ; churl- 
393; plashy, respon- 
sive, 412 ; Elat Adj., 425. 

Good Reading, 615, 630. 

Gospels in wSaxon, 29, 489, 505. 

Gower, i^oet, 67, 73, 197, 240, 
2 <> 4 > 659 - 

Grammar, what it is, i, 21 1, 225. 

Gray, poef, 509, 628. 

Greek language, 2, 4; justly ad- 
mired, 248 ; an educator af the 
I.atin, 251; its ^modeniism* 
as compared with I.atin, 252 ; 
influence of, 311, 613; the ih- 
sound, 1 38 ; Greek forms used 
in English, 3640', 382, 606 d; 
Gender, 387 ; Definite Article, 
498; Reduplication in Verbs, 
277; Verbs in 3 to; Ad- 
verbs, 434, 445 ; Particles, 250; 
Compounds, 608 ; Accents, 625 ; 
the Greek of the New Te-ta- 
ment, 197, 200, 20S, 498; He- 
braism in the Greek of the New 
l’estanicnt,567 ; Modern Greek, 

257. SM. <<32. 

Grimm, Jacob, his Enw of Laut- 
verschiebung, 2, 5,* 10, 142; his 
admiration of the Strong 
3, 277; his ‘ Grammai / '427 ; 
on the English pronoun same, 
494 - 

Gutturals, 4, 132, 139, 153. 

Habit, its force in the str^^e of ^ 
language, 618, <3 ‘ 

Hare, Julius, his 

Harmonic permutaliob < 

Harmony, 

Harris, 
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Havelok, the I.ay of, 59. 

llawai, native system of numera- 
tion, 459 n. 

Hebraism, 567. 

Hebrew, 3, 386, 398, 567, 582, 
643, 646; influence, 470; Def. 
Art., 498 ; Compounds, 600 ; 
conjunction * and,’ 550 ; inter- 
jection, 209, 210; accents, 625. 

Heliand, Oldsaxon book, 381. 

Hclmhol/, 637 ; his experiments, 
loi}, 122. 

Hendrik Conscience, 7. 

Herbert, Geory;e, 441. 

Herrick, Robert, 606 a. 

Higden, his I’olychroiiicon, 66. 

Hi^h Dutch, 7, 10. 

Highway, why the Queen’s, 68. 

Hill, Thomas WTighl. promoter of 
phonetic spelling, i8^^. 

Hindu language, 641. 

Hindustani language, 70. 

Hooker, Richard, variation adjec- 
tival , 426 ; jitmp^ 503 ; al least- 
wise^ 317; besides ])rep., 527; 
hmvbeity 544; his many con- 
junctions, 549. 

Home Tooke, 412, 490, 546. 

Horne, Hp., 423. 

Mouse of Commons, 355, 396, 490. 

Ilujlah, John, no. 

Hume, Alex., grammarian, 147, 
icjj, 139. 

Huxley, T. H., 319, 418, 422, 448. 

Hy brid Comoou nds. 60;^ a. ^ 

^ferivativJysT^gt^R, 

I lyphen, 598.* 

Icelandic language, ^Islendsk,’ 
393 ; its affinities, 9, 261 ; old 
name of parliament field, 233 ; 
the’ verbs, biia, byggja, 291 ; 
Personal Pronouns, 4O6, 467 ; 
Reflexive Pronoun, 469 ; versifl- 

’ caM, 627 . 

Idiom^^;'. nature of, 596. 

Hebraism, 

Mood with do^ 586. 

' al pronourf, 33. 


Impersonal verb, 588. 

Indo- Kuropean languages, 2, 3. 

Infant speech, 243, 656. 

Infinitive, definition of, 580 a. 

flat, 569. 

flexional, 580- 580 h. 

phrasal, with to^ 452, 592. 

Inflexions ; once highly developed 
in our own language, 14, 30, 
378 ; now almost extinct in 
English, 570 ; Jiow they aflcct 
Collocation, 554. 

Instrumental Case, 472, 487, 53S. 

Interrogation, syntax of, 562. 

Irish writing, 92, 99 ; modulation, 
648. 

Irishism, 184, 30411. 

Isle of Man, 333. 

Isolating languages, 370. 

Italian language, 121, 141, 332, 
466; ‘A,’ 110; adverbs, 441 ; 
chirt, 147 ; Diminutives, 376 ; 
influence, 3.|6, 408, 41 1 ; inter- 
jection, 203 ; substantive- verb, 
291 ; Italian words in English, 

353. 

Japanese language, 91, 204. 

Johnson, Dr., as to orthography, 
161, 183 ; quoted, 356, 375, 533. 

Jonson, Ren, 177, 181, 365. 

jowett, Professor, 660 e. 

Judgment, how expressed, 35S, 

423- 

Julien, Stanislas, his Syntax of the 
Chinese language, 57011. 

Jutes, the nation, 18. 

K, in Swedish, 148. 

Kents, i)oet, 219, 608. 

Kcblc, John : iioetic diction, 84, 
240, 469, 330 ; symbolic would^ 
238; phrasal adverb, 446; flex- 
ional infinitive, 580 e; allitera- 
tion, 628 ; harmony, 656. 

Keltic, 2, 20. 

Kelticism, 239. 

King’s English, 67, 83, 423 c. 

Koch, F. C., Historical Grammar 
of English^ 606 a. 
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Koenig, his experiments, 109, 
122. 

Labials, 4, 136. 

I-anguage of infancy, 245, 656. 

Langue croil, 51 1. 

I.atimer, Hugh, 518. 

Latin language: affinities, 2, 4, 
234; contrasted with English, 
30, 362, 554, 560, 567 ; Latin 
forms in English, 355, 41 1 ; 
Latin substantives unaltered, 
363 ; influence upon British, 18 ; 
upon English, 39, 196, 3480, 
359, 410; I-consonant, 141; 
Accidence, 212; symbolics, 251 ; 
particles, 251 ; reduplicative 
preterites, 277 ; interjections, 
196, 200; substantive-verb, 291; 
Latin conjunctions, 539 ; accen- 
tuation, 632 ; Diminutives, 377; 
usurping it over French, 410. 

Lautveusciiikbung, 3, 12. 

Layamon, the poet of the * Brut,’ 
44, I54» 208, 572. 

Legal diction, 654. 

Lengua d’oc, 51 1. 

* Literature,* 655. 

Liturgy, the Latin, a source of in- 
terjections, 204. 

Local names, 25, 59, 112, 134, 
33L 334, 389, 391, 395, 617; 
rivers, 19, 183; oldest town- 
names, 20; pronunciation, 183, 
184, 633 ; in 291 ; in -jwg, 
318 ; accent, 633. 

Logic, 594, 596, 646. 

Logical considerations, 423, 595, 

Longfellow, H. W., 233, 276, 426, 
620, 641. 

Lord’s Prayer in Anglosaxon, 29. 

in Moesogothic, 17. 

Low Dutch, 7, 10, 377, 469, 572. 

Lowell, James Russell, 321, 375, 
448. 

Lowth, Bp., 423. 

Luther, 7, 318, 430, 469.673,584, 
609. 

Lydgate, poet, 182. 

Lyly, John, 242. 


Macaulay, Lord, 203, 363, 381, 
408. 

Madvig, his definition of a verb, 
259* 

Maetzner, English Grammar^ 569. 

Maundevile, John, 333. 

Max Miiller, Prof., 188, 252 n, 
455 n, 462, 465, 642 n, 660. 

‘ Meaning,* 614, 616. 

Medial consonants, 4. 

Melody, 660 b. 

Metathesis, 316 b. 

Metre, 648, 651, 653. 

Middle Voice, 288. 

Milton, accentuation of aspict^ 
conthit contrdry, 155, 136 ; 

spelling of licence subst., 162 ; 
pronunciation of Sir John,, 170 ; 
of eat preterite, 1S2 ; 7 nain adj. 
217 ; fottghteii, 269 ; degenerate 
t^articiples shook, swumni^ 272 ; 
mistook, 273 ; Subj. be, 578 ; 
Flexional Infinitive, 580 b ; trip 
it, 588 ; ncivs sing. num. 381 ; 
Adj. -ive, 412 ; nice, 424; Adv. 
•ling, 436 ; Condensed Relative 
what, 473 ; many a, 494 ; rathe, 
502 ; Prep, near, 527 ; in de- 
spight of, 529 ; Compounds, 
607 ; Alliteration, 628 ; htts- 
unve, 632 (3) ; his Prose, 656. 

Mittcl-Hoch-Dcutsch, 7. 

Mnemonic of Grimm’s Law, 5, 10, 
12. 

Modem languages, 245, 485 n, 
498, 519, 652. 

Modulation, 615, 630. 

Ma?sogothic language, 14, 113, 
291, 323; affinities, 7,^, ii ; 
vocalism, 109, 120; Ablaut, 125 ; 
Umlaut none, 127 ; the letter S, 
I33> 150. 378 n ; verbaLperson- 
forms, 262 ; Verb reduplicate, 
277 ; Noun -assus, 320 ; Adjecti- 
val Comparison, 421; I^fterals, 
458; adjectival, an])^, 460; 
adverbial, 461 ; Personal Pro- 
nouns, 466 f, 470 ; collocal^li, 
548 ; the Lord’s Prayer, 15, 3^ ; 
other specimens, 94, 459, 558; 
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Monboddo, Lord, 423. 

Mon Dieu ! French interj., 204. 
Mood, Conditional, 562. 

Imperative, 586. 

Infinitive, 569, 580, 592. 

More, Henry, 357. 

Mozlcy, J. B., 319, 320, 344, 353, 
365, 416, 493, 5S6. 

Music, 616, 644, 646, 660 d. 

Mute consonants, division of, 4. 
Myles Co verdale, 1^5, 393 1 496. 

Nautical terms, 6ofi a. 

Negation, 504, 510, 560. 

Newman, Cardinal, 84, 366, 583. 
Nibehingcn Lied, 7, 377. 

Nobility of Sound, 614, 615. 
NiJtmaii Conquest, its effect on tlic 
English language, 40. 
Norman-French, 41 ; irtcrjcclion, 
200. 

Norsk, 494. 

Northern English, 45, 57. 
Northumbria, 233. 

Norwegian language, 233, 393. 
Notker, 7. 

Nounal phrase, 565, 590. 

Nouns of nntUiUule, 596. 

Nouns versus pronouns, 462. 
Numerals, the figures, 230 ; sub- 
stantival, 460 ; a(ijcctival, ib. ; 
aflvcrbial, 461 ; comparative 
tables, 457 f. 

Nursery Rimes, 660 a. 

Official adjective, 423. 

Oldham, John? pool, 370. 

Old High German, ‘Alt-IToch- 
Detftsch,’ 7 ; Umlaut, 127; fonn 
of 3 pers. pi., 263 ; wart, 329 ; 
andar, 460. 

OldsaxpD, 378 n. 

Onomatopoeia, 639 ff. 

Opprobrious epithets, 53. 
®Oratd?^ 654, 659 ; juvenile, 660 a. 
Origin ^f Language, 656 ff, 660, 
Ormulufci, 44, 49, 144, 599. 
Orthography, 50, 144, 154,161,185. 
'' tid, 7. 

vl and Nightingale, 58, 61, 254. 


Paley, William, 268, 320, 411, 
.*^75. .586, 591. 

Palsgrave, French grammarian, 82, 
3.'i3* 

Parsing, 21 1. 

Participle, definition of, 5S0 a. 

Pa rticlc-C om posi t i on , 606. 
Partition of word-senses, 34. 
Passive verb, 9, 261, 295. 

Paston 1 .etU rs, 2S0, 294, 632 n. 
Pearson, Iq)., 545. 

Percy Ballads, 268, 377. 

Persian language, 2. 

Person-forms in Verb, 262. 

Pet Names, 373. 

I*hilology, two senses of the term. 
I ; as regards dialects, 66, 221 ; 
goes deeper physically than 
Grammar, 211; is more con- 
cerned with scmalology, 225 ; 
tends to give the mind sound re- 
lations towards speech, 660 c. 
Phoenician alidiabet, 239. 

Phonetic alphabet, 187 , spelling, 
187 ; printing, 188. 

Iffionology, 108. 

Phrasal substantives, 565, 590- 
~ - -- adjectives, 425. 

adverbs, 445. 

pronoun-adverbs, 516. 

“ - prepositions, 529* 

infinitive, 452, 592. 

— - syntax, 5S1. 

1 hclure-wril jng, 90. 

Piers Plowman, 65, 67, 73, 132. 

269, 460, 508. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, 522. 

Pitman, Isaac, 187* 

Plant Names, 20. 

Platt- Dcutsch, 7, 17, 317. 
Ploughman’s Crede, 296. 
Plural-forms originating in Um- 
laut, 381. 

Jdurality of Substantives, 378. 

of Adjectives, 387. 

Poetic diction, 84, 264, 469. 
Poetry in relation to Sound, 615, 

< 5 * 9 - 

Polysynlhctic languages, 570- 
‘ Pooh-pooh theory,’ 660. 

3 B 
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Pope, Alexander, i8o, 344, 433, 

5^0 f. S97‘ 

PRiETKRITO-PRiESENTIA, 279. 

Prefixes, verbal, 306 f, 606 a. 

Prepositions in lieu of lermina- 
tions, 31. 

defined, 520. 

- phrasal, 529. 

Presentive words, 227, 231, 244, 
462, 546. 

Preterite used as Participle, 271. 

Printini', its effect on orthography, 
144, ‘146. 

‘ Proclitic,’ 196. 

Promptorium Parvulorum, 160. 

Pronominal value, 165, 460. 

Pronouns versus Nouns, 462. 

Personal, 465 flf. 

‘ man,* 33. 

Reflex, 469. 

Demonstrative, 471, 486. 

Interrogative, 472. 

Relative, 472. 

Indefinite, 475* 

Adjectival, 481. 

Possessive, 481. 

Possessive substantival, 484. 

Pronunciation, 260 ; influenced by 
spelling, 169, 170, 185. 

Proper names, orthography of, 
161. 

Provencal language, 352. 

Provincialisms : in Layamon, 45 ; 
in Robert of Gloucester, 61 ; 
sermont, 138 ; provincialisms 
useful as philological material, 
221 ; Kelticism,’ 239 ; went 
participle, 299; aldrcss, 384; 
nisn, hern. &c., 484; those, 
488; ’em, them, 489; ought, 
514; by, 522; as, 221, 536; 
accentuation, 634. See Dialect. 

Psalms, New Version, 17T. 

Psalter of 1539: 304 n; fusA, 202, 
things 232 ; graven participle, 
270; holdcn, lieut 271 ; iiflYitii- 
ticiple, 299: nye prep., 322; 
what time as, 543; only adj., 
564 

Punning, the nature of, 645. 


Quantity, 616. 

Quarles, Francis, 543. 

Queen’s English, 68, 86, 89. 

Ralegh, Sir W., 164, 169, 273. 

Ramsay, Allan, 268, 269, 271. 

, Dean, 377. 

Red-Tndian speech, 613, 641. 

•^Reduplication in verbs, a tense- 
sign, 124, 277 ; in compounds, 
603 b. 

Reiterative Compounds, 603 a. 

Relatinization, 410, 606 b. 

Relative pronouns, two main 
sources of, 472 ; dispensed with 
in syntax, 550. 

Restitution of English, 32 1. 

Rhetoric. 648. ' 

Rhetorical variation, 84. 

RhyijMi, 629, 647, 651. 

Rhyfnm, 260, 616, 649, 654, 657, 

659. 

Robert of Brunne, 345, 503. 

Robert of Gloucester, his chron- 
icle, 61, 201, 318, 345. 

Rolleston, George, 500, 533, 556. 

Roman numerals, 230. 

Romanic syntax contrasted with 
Teutonic, 588, 590. 

Romance of Alexander, 60. 

Romance or Romanesque .lan- 
guages : French and Latin words 
in the iDOctry of Chaucer, 75 ; 
Proven9al, and Spanish, 352; 
declension of Personal Pronouns, 
466 ; Relative Pronouns from 
interrogatives, 472; smoothness 
of their consonantism, 638 ; aie 
the cradle of Rhyme, 647:f 

Romaunt of the Rose, 336: 

Rountl numbers, 460. 

Runes, 93, 96, *129, 138. 

Ruskin, John, 443. v; 

Rustic pronunciation, 181 

Ruth well Cross, 96.11, 

Samoyedian langufe ^^3 

Sanskrit latiguaM i affmll 
standard of Suflonal 1 
14; verbal* f«|!jO!i|j!ri 
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verbs, as, bhu, vas, cognate to 
three elements in our verb to 
be^ 252, 290, 293, 581 ; ah am, 
465 ; Mr. Griffith’s traiisl. of 
the Rdmaydna^ 653. 

*■ Saxon,' as a term, •17, 25. 

Saxon Chronicles : end with A. D. 
1154, 29; quoted, 134, 237, 286, 
453, 481 ; no hyphen to Com- 
pounds, 602 n. 

Saxon speech, 39 ; writing, 92 ; 
vocjibulary, 32, 41 ; Phonology, 
no IT, 150 ; influenced l)y 
French, 176; orthography, 147; 
rarity of initial \ 36 ; ety- 
mologies, 360, 395, 602 ; In- 
flections, 31, 40, 263 ; of verbs, 
^61, 266; of substantives, 315, 
378 f ; of adjectives, 387, 397, 
421 ; of adverbs, 434, 437 ; of 
numerals, 460 f ; of pronouns, 
466 f ; 487 ; Syntax contrasted 
with French, 590 ; no hyphen, 
602 ; specimens, 29, 437, 453, 
458, 474, 4S1, 505, 523, 525, 
585, 602, 607, 626. 

Saxon literature : influence of Al- 
fred, 28 ; two eras of language 
in it, 31, 646 ; its survival after 
the Norman Conquest, 40; 
Wghly orthographical, 146; why 
if looks so strange to the modern 
eye, 175 ; Gospels, 29, 489, 505. 

Saxons, a Low Dutch people, 1 7 ; 
colonized Britain, 18. 

Scandinavian languages : postposi- 
tive Article 8; Passive Verb, 
9 ; Denish words in English, 59 ; 
Sulfst. in -ness unknown, 320 ; 
few ■Diminutives, 377 ; Plurals 
I*' 378 n; no Adverbs in 

-littgy 436 n ; Icelandic and 
Danish Numerals, 458 ; vicesi- 
mal reckoning in Danish, 459 ; 

* Peil^fnal Pronouns, 466 f, 470 ; 
Dan^h phrasal Infinitive, 592. 
Reflexive verbs in -sk, 305. See 

S celandic, Swedish. 

'olastic Etymology, 353, 533. 
bientifle terminology, 606 d. 


Scott, Sir Walter, 26, 184,201,239, 
319. 423 e, 606 a, 606 b. 

Scottish language, otherwise 
Scotch or ‘ Scots,* i.e. Scottis, 
393 ; is Anglian tinged with 
Norsk, 26 ; Character z for 
(g)> *301 assoilzie, 606 b; 
/ deciduous 135, conserved, ib., 
<liacritic, ib. ; Orthograj)hy, 
quha, qiihilk, Scc.y 151 ; Pro- 
nunciation of ol as ‘ eye,’ 171 11 ; 
Interj. waly, 200; Strong Verbs, 
266 ff; assimilated, e.g. proven, 

* 275 ; Preterital I’resents, w i tt i n, 
279, dow, d ought, 283; Causal 
verb, big, 291 ; Substantives ; 
tinsall, 316; Diminutives, 377 ; 
Cumulate Plural, 380 n ; kye, 
381 ; Adjectives : pluralized, 
387; slidder, 392; -some, 
399 ; -rife, 400 ; Adverbs : 
genitival -lins, 436; Pronouns: 
sic, ilk, 486, 496 ; Preposi- 
tions : but, 220; till, 525; 
while, 86; Conjunctions, gin, 
534; while, 86; Syntax: gen- 
itival phrase, fure-days, 573 ; 
Accentual transformation, unco, 
632. 

Semantology, 320, 325, 337, 349, 
423 b. 

Semitic family, 3, 641. 

Sentence, simple, 557. 

vSc[)arable Particles, 540, 564. 

Shakspeare, his use of dialect, 
Welsh, 2 ; Northern, 86 ; rustic, 
256 ; rotimlingy 94 ; pronuncia- 
tion of ‘ I,’ 1 02 ; of ‘ Rome, ’172; 
of ‘ aches,’ 174; of ‘ reason,* 182; 
accentuation of * Sir John,* 170 ; 
contrdry^ 156 ; advertise^ 347 ; 
la I 199; indeed I 205; All 
hayle I 20S ; ‘ Have is have,’ 
214; verb out of noun, 216, 
217; but adv. and conj. 219; 
versatility in Parts of Speech, 
222; toying with symbolic words, 
228; Simile, 249; degenerate 
participles, 269, 370; begnawtiy 
270; nooke-shotten, 272; verbs 
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in he~i 306 ; in -ize^ 310 ; chris- 
tendome^ 323 ; shooen, eyne^ 380; 
adjs. in -able^ 403; -ive. 412; 
free^ 432 a; Flat Adverbs, 431 ; 
ils, 485 ; of redundant, 523 ; 
along of in spight of for the 
sake of ^2^ \ or ere, 533; why 
conj. <538 ; benetted round, 559 ; 
Flat Infinitive, 569 ; early dayes , . 
573; good wan, chapman, 617; 
Alliteration, 627 f. 

Sharon Turner on Anglosaxon 
poetr)^3]. 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 270, 395. 
Sheiistone, poet, 264. 

Sheridan, Thomas, 631. 

Sibs, Richard, 320, 404, 418, 536. 
Sibilation, English, 66, 150. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, 271, 272. 
Singular nouns formed from plurals, 

381. ^ 

Sixteenth century, 163, 164, 346. 
Skeat, Prof., 83, 606 a (n), and oft. 
Skelton, poet, 73, 438. 

Slang, 37 o» 374 > 377 > W* 

Slavonic, 2. 

Smith, Sidney, his Definition of a 
Nice Person, 424. 

Sound, 615, 631, 635, 660 a. 
Spanish language, sound of ce, ci, 

1 38 ; Substantives, -ado, -ada, 
332 ; Ingles, 408 ; yo os digo, 
470 n ; German adj. structure 
ridiculed, 556; form of the 
Future Indicative, 587 ; menos-, 
606 b. 

Spectator, The : rid Second Prete- 
rite, 271 ; wrote participle, 273; 
upon curt forms, 371 ; as conj., 
536 ; Telephui his, 572 ; Addi- 
sonian structure, 591 ; style, 656. 
Speech of Animals, 247. 
Speech-part-ship, 223. 
Spelling-reform, 186; reformers, 

60, 187. 

Spelling to accommodate the eye, 
178. 

Spenser: rownded,^^; orthography, 
whight, spight, 152; ghess, 153 ; 
bace desyre, 162 ; Accentuation, 


contrdrie, 1 56 ; Harrow aiid 
well away! 200; Ethical Dative, 
246 ; yivis, 256 ; Participles 
comen, 268; yolde, 273; Pre- 
terites pled, 275 ; lad, red, 301 ; 
ought = oidtd, 284; Auxiliary 
let, 286; Substantives borrowc, 
316; in -head, 326; -went, 

333 ; 334 ; 335 ; 

344 ; -ize, 346 ; = foes, 380; 

Adjectives m-lc, 389 ; -en, 391 ; 

395 ; -'^ard, 400 ; -able, 404 ; 
qtiaint, 423 c ; 'her angels face,’ 
425 ; groveling, 436 ; 7 vhethcr, 
493 ; ne = nor, 509 ; albee, 544 ; 
only, 564; too too, 568; her 
seeimi, 574; Phrasal Infinilj^ve, 

, 580 e; accentual unity, 618; 

survival of emphasis, 625. 
Stephens, Prof., liis Runic Monu- 
ments, 96 n. 

Stor Ting (Nonvay), 233. 

Stress or strong cmj^hasis, 624. 
Strong conjugations, 261, 266. 

verbs become weak, 275, 27S. 

declensions, 378. 

style, 659. 

Subjunctive mood, 578. 
Sub-presentive words, 464. 
Substantival phrases, 565, 590. 
Substantive verb, 290. • « 

Succedaneous words, 413 c. 
Sufi'ixes, verbal, 305. 

Surrey, the poet, 153, 168, 

268, 381, 392, 580. 

Swedish language, ‘ Svensk,’ 393 ; 
characteristics, 8 { pronunciation 
of kyrka, 140, 148; adjectival 
comparison, 421. 

Sweet, Mr. II., on J) and 3 ; 97. 
Swiss Diminutives, 377. . 
Syllabarium, what, 9'>| 

Symbolic element, rijtsr'again.t 
Presentive, 227 iii“ 46 ^fi illu^ 
trated, from Greek ana, 

257!; gradations i i Syiyplbplism,,, 

235. 24*. 464: a imboUc d^: 

ment present in all 1«M 
228 ; the proportion, pf 
bolics in c< 9 ntext, 244?'**^ 
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betw: Cji Flexion and symbolic 
won):', 253; increase of symbol- 
isiM jn modern langiia"t‘S, 245, 
2;. 7., 4<‘S ; an eminent character- 
istic 01 modern languages, 499, 
^^4 ; symbolism of verb as 
i.griinst ..ymbolism of noun, 581; 
(lisiinction between Symbolic 
I'resentive was virtually 
made l y Harris in Hermes^ 546 ; 
pimiaclt; of symbolic phrase- 

mbo’-verb, 294, 297, 581. 

v. '. pliytism, 254, 257, 496, 517. 

- .(7„ 600. a (note"). 

'J-iMaX, 5;j2. 

Fiat, 554. 

~ ■ Flexi mal, 571. 

-- PhiT^al, 581. 

synthetic -.11(1 Aanlytic, 445. 

rautological Componiids, 603 a. 

Taylor, J remy, 320, 358. 

TenayBon. Lord: rapty 164; aftcr- 
mathy 317 ; mockeriesy 331 ; 
ndarn. .’,91 ; melodionsy spacious y 
4r»^ ; jw ilionatyy 414 ; bridge by 
bridge y ; lab/e Roundy 563 ; 

were subjunctive, 579; poetical 
Compounds, 607; Alliteration, 
^8; sv.staining Rhythm, 657. 

Tense : 1:0 flexional Future in 
English, 261, 576 ; symbols of 
lensaes, 5S6. 

'Tcjiiues, 4, 1 39. 

Terroinoiogy of Grammar, 452 ; of 
Science, 608 d. 

Teutonic < abit contrasted with 
Rofnaiie^que, 5S8, 590. 

TcutoiTio family of languages: its 
.affinities, 2 ; its subdivisions, 7 ; 
of\liicb broad family features 
are see. in the Strong Verbs, 
261 : in the Auxiliary Verbs, 

{ 587; and in the Diminutives, 
377^ and in the Comparison of 
AdjcCTives, 421; and in the 
'fnmerals, 458 \ and in the Per- 
onal Pronouns, 466 f ; combin- 
ation of Teutonic and Romanic 


elements in English, 3S1 ; con- 
trast of Teutonic constniamism 
with Romanic, 63S. 

‘ Theme,’ 457. 

Thing- vbllr (Tcclaiicl), 233. 

Thir’ vail, Coniioi), his rcfornuil 
spoiling, 1S7. 

Tillotson, John, 469. 

Tooke, Horne, 257. 

Transition of Consonants, 2. 
Transition-period of I mgli.sh, 43. 
Trench, Abp., 41, 3.5S, 400. 
Trevisa, John, 64, 31S. 

Trimmer, Mrs., 580 f, 593. 
Turbervilic, 347. 

Tylor, Dr., on interjections, 202. 
Tyndale, New Testament, 

one, 166; gneWy 270; a man 
pronoun, 475. 

Tynwald tHle of Man), 233. 

Ulphilas. See Mcesogothic. 
Umlaut, 126; English cxamjdcs 
of, 127, 383; German utiliznl ion 
of, 128. 

U mlaut- plurals, 381. 

Unsymbolic .speech, 2^5. 

Variation, adverbial, 433, 455. 

phrasal, 590. 

- — substantival, 84. 

Vaughan, Henry, 320. 

Veiled speech, 547. 

Verb, what, 258 f. 

Person-forms of, 262, 265. 

Impersonal, 588. 

Strong, 261, 260. 

l>rcterpresent, 2 79 ff. 

Weak, 298. 

Reflexive, g88. 

Verb-making, 305. 

Verncr’s Law, 278 (5) n. 

Verse, 647. 

Versification, I'eutonic and Ro- 
manesque, 629. 

Villon, French poet, 169. 
Vocabulary, how affected by the 
Norman Conquest, 41. 

Voice, mechanism of the, 122, 
Vowels, three cardinal. 109, 122; 
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elementary, 1 20 ; frequency of 
1 2 1 ; permutation of vowels, 126. 

Vulgarism, 536. 

Wallace, A. R., on the verb ‘ to 
be,* 292 ; record of conversation 
in the Malay Archipelago, 660 c. 

Wallachia, 7. 

Wallachian language, 592. 

Watling Street, 18. 

Watts, Dr., rhyme to sca^ 183. 

Weak conjugation, 98 fif. 

declensions, 379. 

Webster, Noah, 187. 

Wedgwood, Josiah, trea^ 183. 

Wedgwood, Hensleigh, onomato- 
poeia, 642. 

Welsh language, * Wylsc,* 22; its 
own name is * Oymraeg,* 2 2; 
represents the ancient British, 

' 18 ; calls the English language 
‘ Saesoneg,* 42, 514 ; its part in 
English place-names, 20 ; con- 
sonantal appearance of its or- 
thography, 1 1 5 ; the sound of 
M, 132 ; of dd^ 13b ; pob ddim, 
514; collocation of parts in 
making Compounds, 600. 

Wessex, its part in the promotion 
of culture. 27 . 


West-Wclsh language, its trace 
survive in Devonian tones, 648. 

Whitby, the home of Caedmon, 25 

W ielif, u/>~se-dowHy 517. (See Bibh 
translations.) 

Willis, Prof., on the mechanism o , 
the voice, 122. < 

Word-paintihg, 654. 

Wordsworth, William; ambidex j 
tral adjective, 84 ; his rhymes tc ■ 
173 ; Intsrj. OJi ! 196 ; Adj 
grotesque y 40 J",' obstreperous ,^0^) 
speculative, 41 2 ; the subtlety o 
his Prepositions, 562 n; Fla 
constructions, 565 ; Alliteration 
626; open verse-endings, 651. . 

Writing, alphabetic, its origin, ^ 
its phonetic nature, 1S6; th< 
analogy which it bears to Sym 
holism in language, 230. 

Yankee diction, 373. 

‘ Yon-strif,’ term j^roposed for ai 
alternating movement in Syntax ^ 
561. 

Young, F'dward, poet, 218. 

Zincke, F. Barham: hub American 
372 ; his record of Flat Adverl 
heard in America, 430, 
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The ar.'i of this Third Index is to enable the student readily to brinjj 
iJc' his eye some characteristic specimens of any period of the English 
ar.i^urgc. It makes no attempt at copiplcteness as an Index of Quota- 
on s. Tlie abbreviation Sc, indicates Scottish. Figures in larger type 
I , ii;ate Irjuger pie js. The References are to the Sections. 


kes-.,gothi(i of the 
Fourth Century : 
English of the Eighth 
Century : . 

— of the Ninth 
Cencury . 

of the Tenth 
Centurv ; 

of riie Elev^th 
(.'enttu} ; 

— of die i welfth 

CentiU)' : % 

; of the Thirteenth 

C'cntuiy : 


Poetry. 


34. 474- 


!>5. 5^5, 6a6 . . . 


48 , 47 , 48 , 2o8, 518, 

572- 

49 , 60 , 61 , 57, 58, 
82 , 09 , 93, 318, 


Prose. 

16, 94, 461, 477 n. 


27 , 134. 

29 , 31, 36, 37 . .W’ 
489, BOB, 67 /- 
33, S 22 - 

306, 334, 481. 

69. 


- of the Fourteenth 
'iCntuiy : 


- - of .'.e Fifteenth 


Centui : 


• « 

:he Sixteenth 



F the Seven- 
ientury : 


r. 


. 345, 599- 
63- 5*>, <>5, 73, 74, 76, 
78, 80, 81, 84, 125, 

144, 197, 201, 217, 

Sc., 232, 240, 264, 

336,393, 42.3 c. 489. 

492, 503, So«. 52.S, 

53.3, 543. 559. 577- 

71 , 86 Sc., 9^, 217, 
Sc. 296, 43S, 447 , 
586, 611. 

79. 152, 15.3, 156, 
171, 181, 275, 284, 
326, 347, 381, 398, 
400, 404, 423 c, 

493, 509. 544. 564, 
580, 618. 

..i02, 153, 155, 249, 
264, 347, 370, 380, 


393, 422, 424. 4.31, 

436. 485, 491. 525, 

538, 543, 606 a, 652. 


280, 318, 333, 380, 

398, 435, 475, 483- 


9 

71, 280, 325, 332 , 

473 , 4^8, 496, 543, 
573, 5^^6,588,6060. 
130 Sc., 147 Sc., 151 
Sc.j 159 Sc., 194, 
'219, 242, 337 , 347 . 
3 S 3 , 4^9, 503 , 

522’, 524, 527, 544, 

572, 580 g. 

145 , 228, 241, 320, 

.349, .367,404, 418, 
497, .307, 517, 522, 
52.3, 524, 542, 578, 
586, 590- 
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Knglish* of the Eigh- 
teenth Century : 


of the Niiietecnlh 

Century : 


Poetry. 

i68, 183; 219, 23s, 
264 , 527, 580 c, 
580 f, 597. 

84, '166, 219, 233, 
364, 376 , 377, 395 . 
399 . 409. 450. 545 . 
5^*5. 579. 608, 661 , 
652, 657 . • 


Prose. '' 
304 > 356, 3647 35 . 
393 » 423 < 5 , 423 
4697 533 ; 545 » 

656 . 

83 , 203 , 236, 23 
244 , 245 , 22|; 

280 , 292 , 308, 31 
330, 344, 349 , 35, 

* 360, 365, 372, 39; 
407, 40S, 411, 41, 
423 c, 423 f, 44 f 

5S2, 525 ,. 537 , 55 ' 
565, 672 , '5S0 c d 
594 , 598, 601, 63 
655 , 699 , 660 c. 


THE END. 
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